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DRAMATIS PERSON. 


King Hx wa v the Eighth. 
Cardinal WoLszyY. | 
CranMes, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Dukes of Norfolk, Buckingham, and Suffolk, 
Earl of Suxrtxy. Lord Chamberlain. 
Cardinal Caurzius, the Pope's legate. 4 
Caruciv s, ambaſſador from the emperor charles the E 5 
Sir THOMAS AvDpLEy, lord keeper, 
Ganpines, biſhop of Wincheſter, Biſhop of Lincolo. 
Lords ABERGAVENNY and SANDs, 
Sir Henry Guilford, fir Thomas Lovell, fir Anthony Denny, 
fir Nicholas Vaux, and fir William Sands, 

- CromwtLL, ſervant to Wolſey. 
. Grxiry1iTH, gentleman-uſher to queen 3 

Three gentlemen. 

Doctor Bur rs, phyſician to the king. 

Oarter, king at arms. Surveyor to the duke of Buckingham. 
Bx AN DO R. Serjeant at arms. 


| 
Door-keeper of the council chamber * * | 
Queen CaTHARINE. 1 
AnNz BULLEN. at g F . 4 
An old lady, friend to Anne Bullen. ab - Mp” 1 
PATIENCE, woman to queen Catharibs, OY BY 


Several lords and ladies in the dumb ſhows, | Women at- 


tending upon the queen; ſpirits, which appettr to her 
Scribes, officers, guards, and other attendants, 
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Come no more to make yow- laugh ; things a. now, 5 > 
That bear a weighty and a. ſetious brow, -- wi NE * 
Sad, high, and working, full of ſtate and woe; 2 
Such noble ſcenes, as draw the eye to flow; 
We ſhall preſent. Thoſe, that can pity, here 
May, if chey think it well, let fall a tear; 
The ſub ject will deſerve it, Such as give, 
Their money out of hope they may believe, | 
May here find truth too. Thoſe, that come to ſee 
Only a ſhow or two, and ſo agree, 
The play may paſs, if they be ſtill and willing, 
I'll undertake, may ſee away their ſhilling 
Richly in two ſhort hours. Only they, 
That come to hear a merry, bawdy play; 
A noiſe of targets; or to ſee a fellow 
In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow; 
Will be deceiv'd : for, gentle hearers, know, 
To rank our choſen truth with ſuch a ſhow 
As fool and fight is, beſides forfeiting 
Our own brains, and th' opinion that we bring 
To make that only true we now intend, 
Will leave us ne'er an underſtanding friend, 
Therefore, ſor goodneſs* ſake, as you are known 
The firſt and happieſt hearers of the town, 
Be ſad, as we would make ye. Think ye ſee 
The very perſons « of our noble ſtory, 
| B 2 


PRO LO GU x. 
As they were living; think, you ſee them great, 
And follow'd with the gen'ral throng, and ſweat, 
Of thouſand friends; Then, in a moment, ſee 
How ſoon this mightineſs meets miſery ! 

And, if you can be merry then, I'll ſay, 

A man may weep upon his wedding day. 


5 . l 
THE LIFE OF 
KING HENR Y VII 


ACT I SCENE I. 


An antechamber in the palace. 


Enter the duke of Norfolk, at one door; at the other the 6 
duke of Buckingham, and the lord Abergavenny. 
BucKklNGHaAM, 
($22 D morrow, and well met. How have you done, 
. Since laſt we ſaw in France ? | 
Nos. I thank your grace, 
Healthful, and ever ſince a freſh admirer 


Of what I ſaw there, 
B 3 
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Buck. An untimely ague 
Staid me a priſoner in my chamber, when . 
Thoſe ſuns of glory, thoſe tws lights of men, 
Met in the vale of Arde. 

Nox. Twixt Guynes and Arde: | 
I was then preſent, ſaw em ſalute on horſe- back, 
Beheld them when they lighted, how they clung 


In their embracement, as they grew together; 
Which had they, what four thron'd ones could have weights 


Such a compounded one? 2 £ 
Bock. All the whole time, "Ne 


I was my chamber's priſoner. ” 


. + fi „ my 


Nor, Then you loſt 0 
The view of earthly glory ; men might ſay, l 
Till this time pomp was ſingle, but now marry'd _ | 
To one above itſelf. Each following day N 
Became the next day's maſter, till the laſt 8 
Made former wonders, it's, To day the French, 1 


All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the Engliſh; and to-morrow they 
Made Britain, india, every man that ſtood, 

Shew'd like a mine. Their dwarfiſh pages were _ 
As cherubins, all gilt; the madams too, 

Not uſed to toil, did almoſt ſweat to bear 

The pride upon them; that their very labour 
Was to them as a painting. Now this maſk 
Was cry'd, incomparable; and th? enſuing night 
Made it a fool and beggar. The two kings, 
Equal in luſtre, were now beſt, now worſt, 

As preſence did preſent them; him in eye, 

Still him in praiſe 3 and being preſent both, 
"Twas faid they ſaw but one; and no diſcerner 
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Durſt wag his tongue in cenſure. When theſe ſuns, 
For ſo ghey phraſe 'em, by their heralds challeng'd 
The noble ſpirits to arms, they did perform 
Beg thäught'e compaſs; that old fabulous ſtory, 
"Being now ſeen poflible enough, got credit; 
That Bevis was bel d. | «63% 

Bo cx. Oh, you g far. 


Py Non. As U belong. to worſhip, and affect 


In konour, honeſty, the tract of every thing, 
Would hy a good diſcourſer Joſe ſome life, 
Which action's ſelf was tongue to. All was royal, 
To the diſpoſing of it; nought rebell'd ; 
Order gave each thing view; the office did 
Diſtinctly his full function. 

Bucx. Who did guide, 
I mean, who ſet the body and the limbs 
Of this great ſport together, as you gueſs? 

Nox. One, certes, that promiſes no element 
In ſuch a buſineſs. : 

Buck. Pray yon, who, my lord? 

Nox. All this was order'd by the good diſcretion 
Of the right rev'rend cardinal of York. 

Bock. The devil ſpeed him! no man's pye is freed 
From his ambitzous finger. What had he 
To do in theſe fierce vanities? I wonder, 
That ſuch a keech can with his very bulk 


| Take up the rays o'th* beneficial ſun, 


And keep i it from the earth. 
Non. Vet, ſurely, ſir, 
There's in him ſtuff that puts him to theſe ends, 
For being not propt by anceſtry, whoſe grace 
Chalks ſuccefiors their way: not calbd upon 
B 4 
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For high feats done to th? crown; neither ally'd 
To eminent aſſiſtants; but ſpider-like 
Out ef his ſelf drawing web;—this gives us note, 
The force of his own merit makes his way; 
A gift that heaven gives for him, which buys 
A place next to the king. | 
ABER. I cannot tell 
What heav'n hath given him; let ſome graver eye 
Pierce into that: but I can ſee his pride 
Peep through each part of him; whence has he that ? 
If not from hell, the devil is a niggard, 
Or has giv'n all before; and he begins 
A new hell in himfelf. + 
Buck. Why the devil, 
Upon this French going out took he upon him, 
Without the privity o'th* king, t'appoint 
Who ſhould attend him ? he makes up the file 
Of all the gentry; for the moſt-part ſuch, 
To whom as great a charge as little honour 


He meant to lay upon; and his own letter, 


The honourzble board of council out, 
Muſt fetch in him he papers, 

ABER. I do know 
Kinſmen of mine, three at the leaſt, that have 
By this ſo ſicken'd their eſtates, that never 
They ſhall abound as formerly. 

Bock. O, many 


Have broke their backs with laying manours on em 


— 


For this great journey. What did this vantey 
But miniſter. commanication of 

A moſt poor iſſue ? | 

Non. Grievingly, I think, 
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The peace between the French and us not values 

The coſt, that did conclude it. | 
Buck, Every man, 

After the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was 

A thing inſpir'd; and not conſulting, broke 

Into a general prophecy, that this tempeſt, 

Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboded 

The ſudden breach on't. 

Nor. Which is budded out; | 
For France hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach'd 
Our merchants' goods at Bourdeaux. 

ABER. Is it therefore 
Th' ambaſſador is filenc'd ? 

Nox. Marry, is't. 

Arr, A proper title of a peace, and purchas'd 
At a ſuperfluous rate ! 

Buck. Why, all this buſineſs 
Our rev'rend cardinal carried. 

Non. Like it your grace, 

The ſtate takes notice of the private difference 
Betwixt you and the cardinal, I adviſe you, 

And take it from a heart, that wiſhes tow'rds you 
Honour and plenteous ſaſety, that you read 

The cardinal's malice and his potency 

Together; to conſider further, that 

What his high hatred would effect, wants not 

A miniſter in his pow'r. You know his nature, 
That he's revengeful; and, I know his ſword 
Hath a ſharp edge, it's long, and, t may be ſaid, 
It reaches far, and where "twill not extend, 
Thither he darts it, Boſom up my counlel, 
You'll find it wholeſome. Lo, where comes that rock, 
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That I adviſe youbſhgning, 


SCENE II. Enter cardinal Wolſey, the purſe borne 
before him, certain of the guard, and two ſecretaries 
with papers; the cardinal in his paſſage fixeth his eyes on 
Buckingham, and Buckingham on him, both full of diſ- 
dain, 

Wor. The duke of Buckingham $ ſurveyor ? ha? 

Where's his examination ? 


Szc. Here, ſo pleaſe you. 1 
Wor. ls he in perſon ready ? 1 
Sec. Ay, an't pleaſe your grace. 1 
Woll. Well, we ſhall then know more; þ 
-And Buckingham _ leſſen this big look; F 1 
4 - [Exeunt cardinal and his train. S 

Buck. This butcher” $ cur is venom-mouthed, and 1 1 
Have not the pow'r to muzzle him; therefore beſt * 
Not wake him in his ſlumber. A beggar's book It 
Out-worth's a noble's blood. 0 
Nox. What, are you chaf'd ? 
Aſk God for ternp'rance; that's th' appliance only, P 
Which your diſeaſe requires. B. 
Bou ck. I read in's look (V 
Matter againſt me, and his eye revil'd : Fr 
Me as his abject object : at this inſtant Ar 
He bores me with ſome trick. He's gone to | thi king; e * W 
I'll follow and out- ſtare him. Te 
No Rx. Stay, my lord; ] 
And let your reaſon with your choler queſtion ] 
What *tis you go about. To climb ſteep hills, 8 


Requires flow pace at firſt, Anger is like 
A full-hot horſe, who being allowed bis way; 


0 
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Self-mettle tires him. Not a man in England 
Can adviſe me, like you; be to yourſelf, 
As you would to your friend. 
Bucs. I'll to the king, 
And from a mouth of honour quite cry down 
This Ipſwich fellow's inſolence; or * 
n diff 'rence in no perſons, 
Nox. Be advis'd; 
Heat not a furnace for your foe ſo hot, 
That it do ſinge yourſelf, We may out-run 
By violent ſwiftneſs that which we run at, 
And loſe by over-running ; know you not, 
The fire that mounts the liquor 'till't run o'er, 
Seeming t'augment it, waſtes it? be advis'd; 
I ſay again, there is no Engliſh ſoul 
More ſtronger to dire& you than yourſelf, 
If with the ſap of reaſon you would quench, 
Or but allay the fire of paſſion. x 
Buck. Sir, | 
I'm thankful to you, and I'll go along 
By your preſcription; but this top proud fellow, 
(Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 
From ſincere motions) by intelligence 
And proofs as clear as founts in July when 
We ſee each grain of gravel, I do know 
To be corrupt and treaſonous. 
Nos. Say not, treaſonous. 


BV cx. To the king Ill fay't, and make my vouch as ſtrong 


As ſhore of rock Attend. This holy fox, 
Or wolf, or both, for he is equal cav*nous, 

As he is ſubtle; and as prone to miſchief 

As able to perform't, his mind and place 
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Inſecting one another, yea reciprocally, 
Only to ſhew his pomp, as well in France 
As here at home, ſuggeſts tbe king our maſter 
To this laſt coſtly treaty, th' interview, 
That ſwallow'd ſo much treaſure, and like a glaſs 
Did break iꝰ th' rinſing. 
Nos. Faith, and ſo it did. 
Buck. Pray, give me favour, fir. es cunning 
Cardinal 

The articles o'th* combination drew, 
As himſelf pleas'd z and they were ratify'd. 
As he cry'd, © let it be to as much end, 

As give a crutch to th* dead. But our court Cardinal 
Has done this, and 'tis well; for worthy Wolſey, 
Who cannot err, he did it. Now this follows, 
Which, as I take it, is a kind of puppy 

To th' old darn, treaſon ; Charles the emperor, 
Under pretence to ſee the queen his aunt, | 

(For twas indeed his colour, but he came 

To whiſper Wolſey) here makes a viſitation ; 

His fears were, that the interview betwixt 

England and France might through their amity 

Breed him ſome prejudice; for irom this league 
Peep'd harms, that menaced him. He privily 

Deals with our Cardinal, and, as I trow, 

Which I do well, for I am ſure, the emperor 

Paid ere he promis'd, whereby his ſuit was granted, 
Ere it was aſk'd. But when the way was made, 

And pav'd with gold; the emp'ror thus defir'd, 
That he would pleaſe to alter the king's courſe, 
And break the foreſaid peace. Let the king know, 

As ſoon he ſhall by me, chat thus the cardinal | | 
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Does buy and ſell his honour as he pleaſes, 
And for his own advantage. 

Nor. I am ſorry 
To hear this of him ; and could wiſh, you were 
Something miſtaken in't, 

Buck. No, not a ſyllable : 
I do pronounce him in that very ſhape 
He ſhall appear in proof. 


S AN III. Enter Brandon, a Serjeant at arms beſore 
him, and two or three of the guard. 


Bran. Your office, ſerjeant ; execute it. 
Sen, Sir, 
My lord the duke of Buckingham, and earl 
Of Hertford, Stafford, and Northampton, I 
Arreſt thee of high treaſon, in the name 
Of our moſt ſov'reign king. 
Buck. Lo you, my lord, 
The net has fall'n upon me; I ſhall periſh 
Under device and practice. 
Bran. I am ſorry 
To ſee you ta'en ftom liberty, to look on 
The buſineſs preſent, *Tis his highneſs pleaſure 
You ſhall to th' Tower. 
Buck. It will help me nothing 
To plead mine innocence; for that dye is on me, 
Which makes my whit'ſt part black. The will of heav” a 
Be done in this and all things. I obey. 
O my lord Aberga'ny, fare ye well. 
Bzan. Nay, he mult bear you company. The king 
[To Aberg. 
Is pleas'd you ſhall to th' Tower, till you know 
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How he determines further, 2-651 | #2 A 
ABER. As the duke ſaid, 45 
TV vil of heav'n be done, and the king" $ pleaſure. 
we obey'd. "= 
e Here is a warrant fran * 


The king, t tꝰ attach lord Montague; and the bodies 
Of the duke's confeſſot, John de la Court, 
And Gilbert Peck his chancellor. 145 
Buck. So, ſo; A; 
Theſe the limbs o'th? plot. No more, 1 hope ? 
Bran. a monk o'th* Chartreux, | 
Buck. Nicho. © Hopkins? 27 A4 
Bran. He. 7 
Buck. My ſurveyor is falſe, the o'er FEES: cardinal 
Haß ſhew'd him gold; my life is ſpann'd alreagy. 
I am the ſhadow of poor Buckingham, Ba 
Whoſe figure ev*n this inſtant cloud puts on, | 
By dark” ning my clear ſun.— My lord, farewel. [Exeunt 
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Se 
Fa tx» IV. Changes to the Council-chamber. 


Cornet, Enter King Henry, leaning on the Cardinal" 
ſhoulder : ; the Nobles, and Sir Thomas Loyell; the Car 
dinal places himſelf under the King's feet, on his right. 
fide. 

Kix o. My life itſelf, and the beſt heart of it, 

Thanks. you. for this great care. I ſtood i' th' level 

Of a full charg'd confederacy, and give thanks 

To you that choak'd it. Let be call'd before us 

That gentleman of Buckingham's ; in perſon 

PH hear. him his confeſſions juſtify, 

And point by point the tre: ſons of his maſtet 

He ſhalkagain- relate. 


1 
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A noiſe within, crying, Room for the Queen.” Enter 
the Queen, uſhered by the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk: 
ſhe kneels. The King riſeth from his ſtate; takes her b. 
kiſſes, and placeth her by him. 

Quxen. Nay, we mult longer kneel; I am a ſuitor, 
Kixe. Ariſe, and take your place by us; half your ſvit: 

Never name to us, you have half our power, 

The other moiety, ere you aſk, is given; 

Repeat your will, and take it. 

Queen, Thank your majeſty. 

— That you would love yourſelf, and in that love 

Not unconſider'd leave your honour, nor 

The dignity of your office, is the point 

Of my petition, 1 ok 4 
Kix. Lady mine, proceecocc. 
Querevw, I am ſollicited, not by a ſew, 

And thoſe of true condition, that your ſubjects 

Are in great 2 There have been commiſſions 


Sent down among em, which have flaw'd the heart 


Of all their loyalties ; wherein although, [To Walley 
My good lord Cardinal, they vent reproaches 
Moſt bitterly on you, as putter on 
Of theſe exactions; yet the king our maſter, 
Whoſe honout heav'n ſhield from ſoil, ev'n he capes not 
Language unmannerly ; yea ſuch, which breaks 
The ſides of loyalty, and almoſt appears 
In loud rebellion; 

Nox. Not almoſt appears, 
It doth appear; for, upon theſe taxations, 
The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them "longing, have put off 
The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers; who, 
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Unfit for other life, compell'd by hunger, 
And lack of other means, in deſp'rate manner 

Daring ch' event to the teeth, are all in uproar, 

And danger ſerves among them. 

KING. Taxation? 
"Wherein ? and hat taxation? my lord Cardinal, 
You, that are blam'd for it; alike with us, 

Know you of this taxation? 

| Wor. Pleaſe you, fir, 

I know but of a ſingle part in aught 

Pertains to th' ſtate, and front but in that file 

Where others tell ſteps with me. 

Quv=zen. No, my lord, 

You know no more than others, but you frame 
Things that are known alike, which are net wholeſome 
To thoſe which would not know them, and yet muſt 
Perforce be their acquaintance. Theſe exactions, 
Whereof my. Sovereign would have note, 2 are 
Moſt peſtilent to th' hearing; and to bear em, 

The back is ſacrifice to th. load. They ſay, 

They are devis'd by you, or elſe you ſuffer 

Too hard an exclamation... | 

KV. Still, exaction 

The nature of it? In * kind let's know 

Is this exation 2 

Queen. lam much too vent'rous 

in tempting of your patience, but am bolden d 
Under your promic'd pardon, The ſubjeQs' grief 
Comes through commiſſions, which compel from each 
The ſixth part of his ſubſtance, to be-levy'd. 

Without delay; and the pretence for this 

Is nam'd, your wars in France, This makes bold mouths; 


uths; 
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Tongues ſpit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them ; all their curſes now 
Live where their pray'rs did; and its come to paſs, 
That tractable obedience is a ſlave 
To each incenſed will. I would, your highneſs 
Would give it quick conſideration, for 
There is no primer buſineſs. 
Ki. By my life, 
This is againſt our pleaſure, 
WoL. And for me, 
I have no further gone in this, than by 
A ſingle voice; and that not paſt me, but 
By learned approbation of the judges. 
If I'm traduc'd by tongues, which neither know 
My faculties, nor perſon; yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing; let me ſay, 
Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muſt go through, We muſt not ſtint 
Our neceſſary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious cenſures; which ever, 
As rav'nous fiſhes do a veſſel follow 
That is new trimm'd, but benefit no further 
Than vainly longing. What we oft do beſi, 
By ſick interpreters, or weak ones, is 
Not ours, or not allow'd ; what worſt, as oft 
Hitting a groſſer quality, is cry'd up 
For our beſt act. If we ſtand till, in feat 
Our motion will be mock'd or carped at, 
We ſhould take root here where we ſit, or ſit 
State-ſtatues only, 
KinG. Things done well, | 
And with a care, exempt themſelves from fear 
Vol. V. C 
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Things done without example, in their iſſue 
Are to be ſear'd. Have you a precedent 
Of this commiſſion? I believe, not any. 
We muſt not rend our ſubjects from our laws, 
And ſtick them in our will. Sixth part of each 
A trembling contribution !—why, we take 
From ev'ry tree, lop, bark, and part o' th' timber; 
And though we leave it with a root, thus hackt, 
The air will drink the ſap. To ev'ry country, 
Where this is queſtion'd, ſend our letters, with 
Free pardon to each man that hath deny'd 
The force of this commiſſion. Pray, look to't ; 
put it to your care. 

Wor... A word with you. [To the Secretary. 
Let there be letters writ to ev'ry ſhire, 
Or the King's grace and pardon. The griev'd commons 
Hardly conceive of me, let it be nois'd, 
That, through our interceſſion, this revokement 
And pardon comes; I ſhall anon adviſe you 
Further in the proceeding. [Exit Secretary 


| S C E N E V. Enter Surveyor, 


Qyrrx. I'm ſorry, that the duke of Buckingham 
Is run in your diſpleaſure. 
Kix c It grieves many, 
The gentleman is learn'd, a moſt rare ſpeaker, 
To nature none more bound; his training ſuch, 
That he may furniſh and inſtru great teachers, 
| And never ſeek for aid out of himſelf. 
Yet ſee, when noble benefits ſhall prove 
| Not well diſpos'd, the mind growing once corrupt, 
| '"Chey turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 


ary. 


tary, 
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Than ever they were fair, This man ſo compleat, 
Who was enroll'd mongſt wonders, and when we 
Almoſt with liſt' ning raviſh'd,. could not find 
His hour of ſpeech, a minute: he, my lady, 
Hath into monſtrous habits put the graces 
That once were his; and is become as black, 
As if beſmear'd in hell. Sit by us, you ſhall hear 
(This was his gentleman in truſt) of him 
Things to ſtrike honour ſad, Bid him recount 
The fore-recited practices, whereof 
We cannot feel too little, hear too much. 

Wor. Stand forth, and with bold ſpirit relate, what you, 
Moſt like a careful ſubject, have collected 
Out of the duke of Buckingham. 

KING. Speak freely. 

Surv, Firſt; it was uſual with him, ev'ry day 
It would infect his ſpeech, that if the king 
Should without iſſue die, he'd carry it ſo 
To make the ſcepter his. Theſe very words 
I've heard him utter to his ſon-in-law, 
Lord Aberga'ny, to whom by oath he menac'd 
Revenge upon the cardinal, 

Wor. Pleaſe your highneſs, note 
This dangerous conception in this point. 
Not friended by his wiſh to your high perſon, 
His will is moſt malignant, and it ſtretches 
Beyond you to your friends. 

Quzzn, My learn'd lord cardinal, | 
Deliver all with charity, 

KING. Speak on. 
How grounded he his title to the crown, 
Upon our fail ? to this point haſt thou heard him 
At any time ſpeak aught ? 

Suay, He was brought to this, 
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By a vain propheſy of Nicholas Hopkins, 
KinG. What was that Hopkins? 
SuR. Sir, a Chartreux friar, 

His confeſſor; who fed him every minute 

With words of ſovereignty. 

Kin. How know'f thou this? 


Surv. Not long before your highneſs ſped to 5 France, 


The duke being at the Roſe, within the pariſh 
St. Laurence Poultney, did of me demand 
What was the ſpeech among the Londoners 
Concerning the French journey ? I reply'd 
Men fear'd, the French would prove perfidious, 
To the king's danger, Preſently the duke 
Said, twas the fear, indeed; and that he doubted, 
*T would prove the verity of certain words 
Spoke by a holy monk ; that oft, ſays he, 
Hath ſent to me, wiſhing me to permit 
John de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour 
To hear from him a matter of ſome moment; 
Whom after, under the confeſſion's ſeal 
He ſolemnly had ſworn, that, what he ſpoke, 
My chaplain to no creature living, but 
To me, ſhould utter; with demure confidence, 
Thus pauſingly enſu'd ;—Neither the king, nor's heirs 
(Tell you the duke) ſhall proſper ; bid him ſtrive 
To gain the love o' th* commonalty ; the cake 
Shall govern England. 
Qu=ex, If I know you well, 
You were the duke's ſurveyor, and loſt your office 
On the complaint o' th' tenants, Take good heed, 
You'charge not 1n your ſpleen a noble perſon, 
And ſpoil your nobler ſoul. I ſay, take heed ; 
Yes, heartily, I beſeech you, 
KING. Let him on, 
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o forward. - 
Surv. On my ſoul, I'll fpeak but truth. 
I told my lord the duke, by the devil's illuſions 
The monk might be deceiv'd ; and that 'twas dang*rous 
For him to ruminate on this, until 
It forg'd him ſome deſign, which being believ'd, 
It was much like to do: hc anſwer'd, Tuſh, 
It can do me no damage. Adding farther, 
That had the king in his laſt ſickneſs fail'd, 
The cardinal's and fir Thomas Lovell's heads 
Should have gone off. 
KinG. Ha! what fo rank? ha 
There's miſchief in this man. Canſt thou ſay further ? 
Surv. I can, my liege. 
KinG. Proceed. 
Sv nv. Being at Greenwich, 
After your highneſs had reprov'd the duke 
About fir William Bloomer ——— 
KINO. I remember 
Of ſuch a time. He being my ſworn ſervant, 
The duke retain'd him his. But on; what hence ? 
SuRv. If, quoth he, I for this had been committed, 
As to the Tower, I thought; I would have play'd 
The part my father meant to act upon 
Th* uſurper Richard, who, being at Saliſbury, 
Made ſuit to come in's preſence ; which, if granted, 
As he made ſemblance of his duty, would 
Have put his knife into him, 
Kix. A giant traitor ! 
Wor. Now, madam, may his highneſs live in freedom, 
And this man out of priſon ? 
Quzex, God mend all! 
| c 3 
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KING. There's ſomething more would out of thee z 

what ſay'ſt ? 

Surv. After the duke his father with the knife. 
He ſtretch'd him, and with one hand on his dagger, 
Another ſpread on's breaſt, mounting his eyes, 

He did diſcharge a horrible oath, whoſe tenour 
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Was, were he evil-us'd, he would out-go 4 7 
His father, by as much as a performance 1 a 
Does an irreſolute purpofe. 1 


Kix. There's his period, 
To ſheath his knife in us. He is attach'd; 
Call him to preſent trial; if he may 
Find mercy in the law, 'tis his; if none, 
Let him not ſeek't of us. By day and night, 
He's traitor to the height, [Exeunt, 


Scene VI. An apartment in the palace. 
Enter lord Chamberlain, and lord Sands, 


Cu am. Is't poſſible, the ſpells of France ſhould juggle 
Men into ſuch ſtrange myſteries ? 
SanDs. New cuſtoms, 
Though they be never fo ridiculous, 
Nay, let em be unmanly, yet are follow'd. 
Cu AM. As far as I ſee, all the good our Engliſh 
Have got by the laſt voyage, is but merely 
A fit or two o' th' face, but they are ſhrewd ones, 
For when they hold 'em, you would ſwear directly 
Their very noſes had been counſellors 
To Pepin or Clotharius, they keep ſtate ſo. 
SaxDs. They've all new legs, and lame ones; on: 
would take it, 
That never ſaw em pace before, the ſpavin 
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And ſpring-halt reign'd among 'em. 
Cnam. Death! my lord, 
Their cloaths are aſter ſuch a pagan cut too, 
That, ſure, they've worn out Chriſtendom. How now ? 


What news, fir Thomas Lovell? 


Enter fir Thomas Lovell. 

Lov. Faith, my lord, 
I hear of none, but the new proclamation 
That's clap'd upon the court gate. 

Cram. What is't for? | 

Lov. The reformation of our travell'd gallants, 
That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and taylors. 

Cu Au. I'm glad, 'tis there; now I would pray our 

Monſieurs 

To think an Engliſh courtier may be wile, 
And never ſee the Louvre. 

Lov. They muſt either 
(For ſo run the conditions) leave thoſe remnants 
Of fool and feather, that they got in France, 
With all their honourable points of ignorance 
Pertaining thereunto, as fights and fire-works, 
Abuſing better men than they can be, 
Out of a foreign wiſdom, clean renouncing 
The faith they have in tennis, and tall ſtockings, 
Short bolſter'd breeches, and thoſe types of travel; 
And underſtand again like honeſt men, 
Or pack to their old play-fellows; there, I take it, 
They may, cum privilegio, wear away 
The lag-end of their lewdneſs, and be laugh'd at. 

' SanwDs. Tis time to give them phyſick, their diſeaſes 
Are grown fo catching. 

Canaan, What a loſs our ladies 
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Will have of theſe trim vanities ? 

Lov. Ay, marry, 

There will be woe indeed, lords; the ly whoreſons 
Have got a ſpeeding trick to lay down ladies. 
A French ſong and a fiddle has no fellow. 

SanDs. The devil fiddle *em ! I'm glad they're going, 
For, ſure, there's no converting 'emm, Now, firs, 
An honeſt country lord, as I am, beaten 
A long time out of play, may bring his plain ſong, 
And have an hour of hearing, and, by'r lady, | 
Held current muſick too. 

CAM. Well ſaid, lord Sands; 

Your colt's tooth is not caſt yet ? 

SanDs. No, my lord, 

Nor ſhall not, while I have 2 ſtump. 

Cnan. Sir Thomas, 

Whither art thou going ? 
Lov. To the cardinal's; 
Your lordſhip is a gueſt too. 

Cnam. O, 'tis true; 

This night he makes a ſupper, and a great one, 
To many lords and ladies; there will be 
The beauty of this kingdom, ]'ll aſſure you. 

Lov. That churchman bears a bounteous mind indeed, 
A hand as fruitſul as the land that feeds us, 

His dew falls ev'ry where, 
_ Cnan.: No doubt he s noble; 
He had a black mouth, that ſaid other of him. 

SanDs. He may, my lord, h*as here withal; in him, 
Sparing would ſhew a worſe fin than ill doctrine. 
Men of his way ſhould be moſt liberal, 

They're ſet here for examples. 3 

Cu. True, they are ſo; 
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But few now give ſo great ones. My barge ſtays; 

Your lordſhip ſhall along. Come, good fir Thomas, 

We ſhall be late elſe, which I would not be 

For I was ſpoke to, with fir Henry Guilford, 

This night to be comptrollers, | 
SanpDs. Dam your lordſhips. [Exeunt. 


sern VII. Changes to York-houſe, 


Hautboys. A ſmall table under a ſtate for the carginal, « 
longer table for the gueſts, Then enter Anne Bullen, 
and divers other ladies and gentlewomen, as gueſts, at 
one door; at another door, enter ſir Henry Guilford. 
Gv1L. Ladies, a gen'ral welcome. from his grace 

Salutes ye all; this night he dedicates | 

To fair content and you; none here, he hopes, 

In all this noble bevy, has brought with her 

One care abroad; he would have all as merry 


As firſt, good company, then good wine, good welcome, 
Can make good people, 


Enter lord chamberlain, lord Sands and Lovell. 


O my lord, y' are tardy; 
The very thoughts of chis fair company 
Clap'd wings to me. 
Cram. You're young, fir Harry Guilford, 
Sands. Sir Thomas Lovell, had the cardinal 
But half my lay-thoughts in him, ſome of theſe 
Should find a running banquet, ere they reſted, 
I think, would better pleaſe em. By my life, 
They are a ſweet ſociety of fair ones. 
| Lov. O, that your lordſhip were but now copfeſlor 
To one or two of theſe. | 3 
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SanDs. I would, I were; 
They ſhould find eaſy penance, 
Lov. *Faith, how eaſy ? 
Sawps. As eaſy, as a down-bed would afford it. 
CAM. Sweet ladies, will it pleaſe you fit? fir Harry, 
Place you that fide, I'll take the charge of this. 
His grace is entring. Nay, you moſt not freeze, 
Two women plac'd together, make cold weather. 
My lord Sands, you are one will keep 'em waking ; 


Pray, fit between theſe ladies. 


*Sands. By my faith, 
And thank your lordſhip. By your leave, ſweet ladies 
If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me, 
I had it from my father. 
ANNE. Was he mad, fir? 
Sanps, O, very mad, exceeding mad, in love too; 
But he would bite none; juſt as I do now, 
He'd kiſs you twenty with a breath. [Kiſſes her. 
CuAu. Well ſaid, my lord. 
So, now y'are fairly ſeated, Gentlemen, 
The penance lies on you, if theſe fair ladies 
Paſs away frowning. 
Sanps. For my little cure, 
Let me alone, 


Hautboys, Enter cardinal Wolſey, and takes his ſtate, 


Wor. Y'are welcome, my fair gueſts. That noble lady, 
Or gentlemen, that is not freely merry, 
Is not my friend. This, to confirm my welcome; 
And to you all good health. | [Drinks, 
SANDs, Your grace is noble. 
Let me have ſuch a bow] may hold my thanks, 
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And ſave me ſo much talking. 

Wor, My lord Sands, 

I am beholden to you; cheer your neighbours. 
Ladies, you are not merry.——Gentlemen, 
Whoſe fault is this? 

Sax DS. The red wine firſt muſt riſe / 
In their fair cheeks, my lord, then we ſhall have 'em 
| Talk us to ſilence. 

ANNE. You're a merry gameſtei, 

My lord Sands. 
Sanps. Yes, if I make my play. 
Here's to your ladyſhip, and pledge it, madam, 
For tis to ſuch a thing 

ANNE. You cannot ſhew me. 

SANDs. I told your grace, that they would talk anon, 

N Drum and trumpets, chambers diſcharg d. 

Wor. What's that? 

Cnam. Look out there ſome of ye. 

Wor. What warlike voice, 

And to what end is this? Nay, ladies, fear not ; 
By all the laws of war y'are privileg'd. 


Enter a ſervant, 


CAM. How now? What is't? 

Sex. A noble troop of ſtrangers, 
For ſo they ſeem ; they have left their barge and landed, 
And hither make as great ambaſſadors 
From foreign princes, 

Wor.. Good lord chamberlain, 
Go, give em welcome; you can ſpeak the French tongue; 
And, pray, receive em nobly, and conduct em 04 
Into our preſence, where this heav'n of beauty 


- 
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Shall ſhine at full upon them. Some attend him. ot 
[All ariſe, and tables are re moved. 


—You've now a broken banquet but we'll mend it. * 
A good digeſtion to you all; and once more, 0 
I ſhow'r a welcome on you. Welcome all. | The 
Fin« 
Hautboys. Enter king and others as maſkers, habited like N 
ſhepherds, uſhered by the lord chamberlain. They paſs By 
directly before the cardinal, and gracefully ſalute him. My 
A noble company ! what are their pleaſures ? 
Cram. Becauſe they ſpeak no Engliſh, thus they pray'd Yo 
To tell your grace, that having heard by fame Yo 
Of this fo noble and ſo fair aſſembly, If 
This night to meet here, they could do no leſs, | 
Out of the great reſpect they bear to beauty, V. 
But leave their flocks, and under your fair conduct 
Crave leave to view theſe ladies, and entreat p 
An hour of revels with em. 
Wor. Say, lord chamberlain 
They've done my poor houſe grace, for which I pay 'em 1 
A thouſand thanks, and pray 'em take their pleaſures. 
[Chuſe ladies, king and Anne Cullen. 1 
Kixc. The faireſt hand I ever touch'd ! O beauty 
Till now I never knew thee, [Mufick, Dance. f 


Wor. My lord 

Cram. Your grace? 

Wor. [To Cham. afide.] Pray tell em thus much from 
There ſhould be one amongſt em by his perſon [me : 
More worthy this place than myſelf, to whom, 

If I but knew him, with my love and duty, 
I would ſurrender it. 
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Ci am. I will, my lord. 
[Chamberlain goes to the company and returng. 
Wor. What fay they ? 
Cx am. Such a one, they all confeſs, 
There is, indeed; which they would have your grace 
Find out, and he will take it. 
. Wor. Let me ſee then. 
By all your good leaves, gentlemen, here I'll make 
My royal choice, 
KinG, You've found him, cardinal, 
You hold a fair aſſembly; you do well, lord. 
You are a churchman, or I'll tell you, cardinal, 
I ſhould judge now unhappily. 
Wor. I'm glad, 
Your grace is grown fo pleaſant. 
KinG, My lord chamberlain, 
Pr'ythee, come hither. What fair lady's that ? 
CAM. An't pleaſe your grace, fir Thomas Bullet's 
daughter, 
The viſcount Rochford, one of her highneſs' women. 
KinG. By heaven, ſhe's a dainty one. Sweet heart, 
were unmannerly to take you out, [To Anne Bullen. 
And not to kiſs you, A health, gentlemen 
Let it go round. 
WoL. Sir Thomas Lovell, is the banquet ready * 
Pth* privy chamber? 
Lov. Yes, my lord. 
Wor. Your grace, 
I fear with dancing is a little heated. 
KinG. I fear too much. 
Wor. There's freſher air, my lord, 
In the next chamber. 
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KinG. Lead in your ladies every one. Sweet partner, 
I muſt not yet forſake you. Let's be merry; 
Good my lord cardinal, I have half a dozen healths 
To drink to theſe fair ladies, and a meaſure 
To lead them once again; and then let's dream 
Who's beſt in favour, Let the muſick knock it. 
[Exeunt with trumpets, 


ACTI SCENE. I. 


A STREET. 


Enter two gentlemen at ſeveral doors, 


i GENTLEMAN, 


HITHER awayſo faſt? 

2 Gen, O fir, God ſave ye: 
Ev'n to the hall, to hear what ſhall become 
Of the great duke of Buckingham. 

i Gen, I'll ſave you | 
That labour, fir. All's now done, but the ceremony 
Of bringing back the pris'ner. 

2 Gen, Were you there? 

1 GEN. Yes, indeed, was I. 

2 GER. Pray, ſpeak, what has happen'd? 

1 Gen. You may gueſs quickly, what. 

2 Gen. Is he found guilty? 

1 Gex, Yes, truly is he, and condemn'd upon't. 

2 Gen. I'm ſorry for't ? | 

1 Gen. So are a number more: 

2 GEN. But, pray, how paſs'd it ? 

1 Gen. I'll tell you in a little. The great duke 
Came to the bar; where, to his accuſations, 
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He pleaded ſtill not guilty; and alleg'd 
Many ſharp reaſons to defeat the law, 
The king's attorney on the contrary, 
Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confeſſions 
Of divers witneſſes, which the duke deſir'd 
To have brought Vivi Voce to his face; 
At which appear'd againſt him, his ſurveyor, 
Sir Gilbert Peck his chancellor, and John Court 
Confeſſor to him, with that devil-monk 
Hopkins, that made this miſchief. 
2 Gen, That was he, 
That fed him with his prophecies. 
i Gen. The ſame. 
All theſe accus'd him ſtrongly, which he fain 
Would have flung from him, but, indeed, he could not: 
And fo his peers upon this evidence 
Have found him guilty of high treaſon, Much 
He ſpoke, and learnedly for life ; but all 
Was either pitied in him, or forgotten. 
2 Gen, After all this, how did he bear himſelf? 
1 Gen, When he was brought again to th' bar, to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment, he was ſtirr'd 
With ſuch an agony, he ſweat extremely; 
And ſomething ſpoke in choler, ill and haſty; 
But he fell to himſelf again, and ſweetly 
la all the reſt ſhew'd a moſt noble patience. 
2 GEN. I do not think, he fears death. 
1 Gen, Sure, he does not, | 
He never was ſo womaniſh ; the cauſe 
He may a little grieve at. 
2 Gen. Certainly, 
The cardinal is the end of this, 
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_ 1 Gen, Tis likely, 

By all conjectures. Firſt, Kildare's attainder, 
Then deputy of Ireland; who remov'd, 
Earl Surrey was fent thither, and in haſte too; 
Leſt he ſhould he'p his farher. 

2 Gex, That trick of ſtate 
Was a deep, envious one. 

1 Gen. At his return, 
No doubt, he will requite it; this is noted, 
And, gen'rally, who ever the king favours, 
The cardinal inſtantly will find employment for, 
And far enough from court too. 
2 Ges. All the commons 
Hate him perniciouſly, and, o'my conſcience, 
Wiſh him ten fathom deep; this duke as much 
They love and doat on, call him bounteous Buckingham 
The mirror of all courteſy. 


Sch II. Enter Buckingham from his arraignment, 
(tipſtaves before him, the axe with the edge toward him, 
halberds on each fide} accompanied with fir Thomas 
Lovell, fir Nicholas Vaux, fir William Sands, and com- 
mon people, &c. 


2 Gen. Stay there, fir, 
And ſee the noble ruin'd man you ſpeak of. 

2 Gen, Let's ſtand cloſe and behold him. 
Buck. All good people, 
You that thus tar have come to pity me, 
Hear what I ſay, and then go home and loſe me: 
I have this day receiv'd a traitor's judgment, 
And by that name muſt die; yet, heav'n bear witne's, 
And if I have a conſcience let it ſmk me 
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Even as the axe falls, if I be not faithful, 

To th' law I bear no malice for my death, 

T has done upon the premiſes, but juſtice : | 

But thoſe that ſought it, I could wiſh more chriſtians ; 

Be what they will, I heartily forgive em; 

Yet let em look, they glory not in miſchief ; 

Nor build their evils on the graves of great men; 

For then, my guiltleſs blood muſt cry gainſt em. 

For further life in this world I ne'er hope, 

Nor will I ſue, although the king have mercies 

More than I dare make faults, Ve few, that loy'd me, 

And dare be bold to weep for Buckingham, 

His noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 

Is only bitter to him, only dying, 

Go with me like good angels, to my end : 

And as the long divorce of ſteel falls on me, 

Make of your prayers one ſweet ſacrifice, 

And lift my ſoul to heav'n—Lead on, o'God's name. 
Lov. I do beſeech your grace for charity, 

If ever any malice in your heart 

Were hid againſt me, now forgive me frankly, 
Buck. Sir Thomas Lovell, I as free forgive you, 

As I would be forgiven ; I forgive all, 

There cannot be thoſe numberleſs offences 

Gainſt me, I can't take peace with: no black envy 

Shall make my grave,-Commend me to his grace; 

And, if he ſpeaks of Buckingham, pray tell him, 

You met him half in heav'n; my vows and pray'rs 

Yet are the king's; and, till my foul forſake me, 

Shall cry for bleflings on him. May he live 

Longer than I have time to tell his years ! 

Ever belov'd and loving may his rule be ! 
Vol. V. D 
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And when old time ſhall lead him to his end, 
Goodneſs and he fill up one monument ! 

Lov. To th" water- ſide I muſt conduct your grace, 
Then give my charge up to fir Nicholas Vaux, 
Who undertakes you to your end, 

Varx. Prepare there, 
The duke is coming. See, the barge be ready, 
And fit it with ſuch furniture as ſuits 
The greatneſs of his perſon. 

Bucx. Nay, fir Nicholas, 
Let it alone; my ftate now will but mock me. 
When I came hither, I was lord high conſtable, 
And duke of Buckingham; now, poor Edward Bohun ; 
Yet I am richer than my baſe accuſers, 
That never knew what truth meant; I now ſeal it; 
And with that blood, will make them one day groan fort. 
My noble father, Henry of Buckingham, 
Who firſt rais'd head againſt uſurping Richard, 


Flying for ſuccour to his ſervant Baniſter, 


Being diſtreſs'd, was by that wretch betray'd, 

And without trial fell; God's peace be with him 
Henry the ſeventh ſucceeding, truly pitying 

My faiher's loſs, like a moſt royal prince 

Reſtor d to me my honours 3 and from ruins, 
Made my name, once more, noble. Now his ſon, 
Henry the eighth, life, honour, name, and all 
That made me happy, at one ſtroke has taken 
For ever from the world. 1 had my trial, 


And mult needs ſay, a noble one, which makes me 


A little happier than my wretched father; 


Vet thus far we are one in fortune, both 


Fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we lov d moſt, 
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A oe unnatural and faithleſs ſervice ! 
Heav'n has an end in all; yet, you that hear me, 
This from a dying man receive as certain; 
Where you are lib'ral of your loves and counſels, 
Be ſure, you be not looſe ; thoſe you make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The leaſt rub in your fortunes, fall away : 
Like water from ye, never found again | 
But where they mean to fink ye. All good people, 
Pray for me! I muſt leave ye; the laft hour 
Of my long weary life is come upon me. 
Farewel; and when you would ſay ſomething ſad, 
Speak, how I fell—I've done; and God forgive me 
[Exeunt Buckingham and train, 

1 Gev. O, this is full of pity; fir, it calls, 
1 fear, too many curſes on their heads, 
That were the authors. 

2 Gxn. If the duke be guiltleſs, 
"Tis full of woe; yet I can give you inkling 
Of an enſuing evil, if it fall, 
Greater than this. 

1 Gen, Good angels keep it from us! 
What may it be? you do not doubt my faith, fir ? 

2 Gen. This ſecret is ſo weighty, "twill require 
A ſtrong faith to conceal it. 

1 Gen, Let me have it; 
I do not talk much. 

2 Gen. I am confident; 
You ſhall, fir, Did you not of late days heat - 
A buzzing of a ſeparation 
Between the king and Cath'rine ? 

1 Crx. Yes, but it held not; 
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For when the king once heard it, out of anger 
He ſent command to the lord mayor ſtrait 1 fe 
To ſtop the rumour; and allay thoſe tongues, 
That durſt diſperſe it. | 

2 Gen. But that ſlander, fir, Ent 
Is found a truth now; for it grows again 
Freſher than e'er it was, and held for certain, 
The king will venture at it. Either the cardinal, 
Or ſome about him near, have, out of malice 
To the good queen, poſleſs'd him with a ſcruple 
That will undo her; to confirm this too, 
Cardinal Campeius is arriv'd, and lately, 

As all think, for this buſineſs. 

1 Gen. Tis the cardinal; . Has 
And meerly to revenge him on che emperor, 
For not beſtowing on him, at his aſking, 

The arch-biſhoprick of Toledo, this is purpos'd, 

2 Gen. I think, you've hit the mark; but is't not cruel, 
That ſhe ſhould feel the ſmart of this * The cardinal 


Will have his will, and ſhe muſt fall, , Tur 

i Gen, Tis woful. 8 

We are too open here to argue this: N 
Let's think in private more. [Exeunt, And 
Scene III. An antechamber in the palace, be. 

Enter Lord Chamberlain reading a letter, Dou 

& MY lord, the horſes your lordſhip ſent for, with all the Fea 

« care I had, I ſaw well choſen, ridden, and furniſhed. And 
They were young and handſome, and of the beſt breed in He « 


te the north. When they were ready to let out for London, Tha 
% man of my lord cardinal's by commiſſion and main Abo 
power, took 'em from me, with this reaſon; his maſter 0 
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« would be ſerv'd before a ſubject, if not before the king, 
« which ſtopp'd our mouths, fir.” 
[ fear, he will, indeed. Well, let him have chem; 


He will have all, I think, 


Enter to the lord chamberlain, the dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. 


Nor. Well met, my lord chamberlain. 
Cu Au. Good day to both your graces, 
Sur, How is the king employ'd? 

Cn am. I left him private, 

Full of ſad thoughty and troubles. 

Nor. What's the cauſe ? | 

Cn aw. It feems the marriage with his brother's wife 
Has crept too near his conſcience, 

Sue. No, his conſcience 
Has crept too near another lady, 

Nos. Tis lo; 

This is the cardinal's doing; the King-cardinal ! 

That blind prieſt, like the eldeſt ſon of fortune, 

Turns what he lifts. The king will know him one day. 
Sor. Pray God, he do! he'll never know himſelf elſe. 
Nor. How holily he works in all his bufinefs, 

And with what zeal? for now he has crackt the league 

"Tween us and th' empercr, the queen's great nephew, 

He dives into the king's foul, and there ſcatters 

Doubts, dangers, wringing of the conſcience, 

Fears, and deſpair, and all theſe for his marriage; 

And out of all theſe, to reſtore the king, 

He counſels a divorce; a loſs of her, 

That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years 


About his neck, yet never loſt her luſtre; 
| — 


l, 
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Of her that loves him with that excellence, 

That angels love good men with; even of her, 
That, when the greateſt ſtroke of fortune falls, 
Will bleſs the king. And is not this courſe pious ? 

Cu Au. Heav'n keep me from ſuch counſel ! tis moſt true, 
Theſe news are ev'ry where; ev'ry tongue ſpeaks ? em, 
And ev'ry true heart weeps for't. All, that dare 
Look into theſe affairs, ſee his main end, | | 
The French king's ſiſter, Heav'n will one day open 
The king's eyes, that ſo long have ſlept upon 
This bold, bad man. 

Sv r. And free us from his ſlavery, * 

Nox. We had need pray, and heartily, for deliy'rance* 
Or this imperious man will work us all 
From princes into pages; all men's honours 
Lie like one lump before him, to be faſhion'd 
Into what pitch he pleaſe. | 

Sur. For me, my lords, | 
I love him not, nor fear him, there's my creed; 

As I am made without him, ſo I'll ſt and, 

If the king pleaſe; his curſes and his bleflings 
Touch me alike; they're breath I not believe in. 
I knew him, and I know him; ſo I leave him 
To him, that made him proud, the pope. 

Nos. Let's in. | 
And with ſome other buſineſs put the king 
From theſe ſad thoughts, that work too much upon him; 
——My lord you Il bear us company? - 

Cu am. Excuſe me, | 
The king hath ſent me other where; beſides 
You'll find a moſt unfit time to diſturb him. - 

Health to your lordſhips. [Exit lord chamberlain. 
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Nor. Thanks, my good lord chamberlain. 


Scene IV. The ſcene draws, and diſcovers the king 
fitting and reading penſively. 


Sur. How ſad he looks! ſure, he is much afflicted. 
King. Who's there? ha? 


Nox. Pray God, he be not angry. 
Kix. Who's there, I fay? how dare you thruſt your: 


Into my private meditation? [ſelves 
Who am [? ha? 
Nor, A gracious king, that pardons all offences, 
Malice ne'er meant. Our breach of duty this Ways 
Is buſineſs of eſtate; in which we come 
To know your royal pleaſure, 
Kin. Ye are too bold; 
Go to; I'll make ye know your times of buſineſs, 
Is this an hour for temporal affairs? ha? 


39 


Enter Wolſey, and Campeius the pope's legate, with a com- 
mifſion, 


Who's chere? my good lord cardinal ?-O my Wolſey, 
The quiet of my wounded conſcience ! 
Thou art a cure he for a king. —You're welcome, 

[To Campeius. 
Moſt learned rev'rend fir, into our kingdom 
Uſe us, and it. My good lord, have great care 
I be not found a talker. [To Wolſey. 


WoL. Sir, you cannot, 


I would your grace would give us but an hour 


Of private cont "rence. 
KI x. We are buſy; go. [To Nor. and e 
Nos, This prieſt has no pride in him? 
D 4 
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I would not be fo ſick though, for his place. Sch 

But this cannot continue. K 
Nos. If it do, 

I'll venture one heave at him, Pr?) 
Sur. I another. | [Exeunt Nor. and Suf. I fir 


WoL. Your grace has giv'n a-precedent of wiſdom 
Above all princes, in committing freely 


Your ſcruple to the voice of chriſtendom: * 
Who can be angry now? what envy reach you? You 
The Spaniard, ty'd by blood and favour to het, C 
Muſt now confeſs if he have any goodnels, For 
The trial juſt and noble. All the clerks, | 
I mean the learned ones, in chriſtian kingdoms, ( 
Have their free voices. Rome, the nurſe of judgment, ln 1 
Invited by your noble ſelf, hath ſent | 
One gen'ral tongue unto us, this good man, ( 
This juſt and learned prieſt, cardinal Campeius 
Whom once more | preſent unto your highneſs, ( 

KinG. And once more in my arms I bid him welcome, Ev 
And thank the holy conclave for their loves; 
They ve ſent me ſuch a man I would have wiſh'd for. { 

Cam. Your grace muſt needs deferve all ſtrangers loves, An 
You are fo noble. To your highneſs' hand Ke 
I tender my commiſſion; by whoſe virtue, Th 
The court of Rome commanding, you, my lord 
Cardinal of York, are join'd with me, their ſervant, TI 
In the impartial judging of this buſineſs. | Th 

KixG. Two equal men. The queen thall be acquainted Fo 
Forthwith for what you came. Where's Gardiner? If 

Wor. I know, your majeſty has always lov'd her | v 


$9 dear in heart, not to deny her what LEY W 
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A woman of leſs place might aſk by law; 
Scholars, allowed freely to argue for her, 

K1nG- Ay, and the beſt, ſhe ſhall have; and my favour 
To him that does beſt, God forbid elſe. Cardinal, 
Pr'ythee, call Gardiner to me, my new ſecretary 
| find him a fit fellow. 


Cardinal goes out, and re-enters with Gardiner, 


Wor. Give me your hand; much joy and favour to you; 
You are the king's now, | / 
GARD. But to be commanded 
For ever by your grace, whoſe hand has rais'd me. 
King, Come hither, Gardiner. [Walks and whiſpers, 
Cam. My lord of York, was not one doctor Pace 
la this man's place before him? 
Wor. Yes, he was. 
Cam. Was he not held a learned man? 
WoL. Ves lure'y. 
Cam. Believe me, there's an ill opinion ſpread then 
Ev'n of yourſelf, lord cardinal, 
Wor. How! of me? 
Cam, They will not ſtick to ſay, you enry'd him; 
And fearing he would riſe, he was fo virtuous, 
Kept him a foreign man (till, which fo griev'd him, 
That he ran mad and dy'd. | 
Wor. Heav'n's peace be with him! 
That's chriſtian care enough. For living murmurers, 
There's places of rebuke. He was a fool, 
For he would needs be virtuous. That good fellow, 
If I command him, follows my appointment; 
| will have none ſo near elſe. Learn this, brother, 
We live not to be grip'd by meaner perſons, 
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Kix G. Deliver this with modeſty to th* queen. 
[Exit Gardiner. 
The moſt convenient place that I can think of, 
For ſuch receit of learning, is Black-Friars 
There you ſhall meet about this weighty buſineſs. 
My Wolley, ſee it furniſh'd. O my lord, 
Would it not grieve an able man to leave 
So ſweet a bedtellow ? but, conſcience! conſcience ! 
O, 'tis a tender place, and mult I leave her! [Exeunt. 


SCENE V. An antechamber of the Queen's apartments, 
Enter Anne Bullen, and an old lady. 


AnYNz, Not for that neither—here's the pang that pinches, 
His highneſs having liv'd fo long with her, and ſhe 
So good a lady, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce diſhonour of her, (by my life, 

She never knew harm-doing) oh, now after 

So many courſes of the ſun, enthron'd, 

Still growing in a majeſty and pomp, 

The which to leave 's a thouſand-fold more bitter 
Than ſweet at firſt to acquire; after this proceſs, 
To give her the avant! it is a pity 

Would move a monſter, 

OLD L. Hearts of a moſt hard temper 
Melt and lament for her. 

Ax vr. In God's will, better 
Sne ne'er had known pomp; though 't be temporal, 
Yet if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce 
It from the bearer, tis a ſuff rance panging 
As ſoul and body ſev'ring. 

Orv L. Ah! poor lady, 

Cas's ſtranger now again, 
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Annes. So much the more 

Muſt pity drop upon her ; verily, 

I ſwear, 'tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with hymble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a gliſt'ring grief, 
And wear a golden forrow, 

OD L. Our content 
Is our beſt having. 

AnwE. By my troth and maidenhead, 

I would not be a queen. 

Orp L. Beſhrew me, I would, 

And venture maidenhead for't; and ſo would you, 
For all this ſpice of your hypocriſy ; 

You, that have ſo fair parts of woman on you, 

Have too a woman's heart, which ever yet 

Affected eminence, wealth, ſovereignty, 

Which, to ſay ſooth, are bleſſings; and which gifts, 
Saving your mincing, the capacity 

Of your ſoft cheveril confcience would receive, 

1f you might pleaſe to ſtretch it. 

Anne. Nay, good troth 

Oro L. Yes, troth and troth, you would not be a queen? 

ANNE. No, not for all the riches under heav'n. 

OLD L. Tis ſtrange; a three-pence bow'd would hire me, 
Old as I am, to queen it. But I pray you, 

What think you of a dutchels ? have you limbs 
To bear that load of title? 

Anne. No, in truth. 

OLD L. Then you are weakly made; pluck off a little. 
It would not be a young count in your way, | 
For more than bluſhing comes to. I: your back 
Cannct vouchſaſe this burden, tis too weak 
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Ever to get a boy. 
Ax NE. How do you talk! 
I ſwear again, I would not be a queen 
For all the world, 
Orp L. In faith, for little England 
You'd venture an emballing : I myſelf 
Would for Carnarvonſhire, though there belong'd 
No more to th* Crown but that. Lo, who comes here ? 


Enter lord Chamberlain. 
Cn au Cood-morrow, ladies; what were't worth to 
- The ſecret of your conf rence? [know 


AnNE, My good lord, 
Not your demand; it values not your aſking ; 
Our miſtreſs' ſorrows we were pitying. 

Cnam. It was a gentle buſineſs, and becoming 
The action of good women: there is hope, 1 
All will be well. 

Anne. Now I pray God, amen 

Cu Au. You bear a gentle mind, and heav'nly bleſſings 
Follow ſuch creatures. That you may, fair lady, 
Perceive I ſpeak ſincerely, an high note's 
Ta'en of your many virtues; the king's majeſty 
Commends his good opinion to you, and 
Does purpoſe honour to you no leſs flowing 
Than marchioneſs of Pembroke; to which title 
A thouland pounds a year, annual ſupport, 

Out of his grace he adds. 

Ax NE. I do not know 

What kind of my obedience I ſhould tender, 
More than my all, is nothing; nor my pray'rs 
Are not words duly hallow'd, nor my wiſhes 

More worth than vanities; yet pray'rs and wiſhes 
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Are all I can return. I beſeech your lordſhip, 
Vouchſafe to ſpeak my thanks and my obedience, 
As from a bluſhing handmaid to his highneſs ; 
Whoſe health and royalty I pray for. 


Cnamn. Lady, 
I ſhall not fail approve the fair conceit, 
The king hath of you—I've perus'd her well; 2 
Beauty and honour are in her ſo mingled, [Afide. 


That they have caught the king; and who knows yet, 

But from this lady may proceed a. gem, 

To lighten all this iſle ?—Ill to the king, 

And fay I ſpoke with you. [Exit lord Chamberlain, 
ANNE. My honour'd lord. 
Orp L. Why, this it is: ſee, ſee! 


I have been begging ſixteen years in court, ; 

Am yet a courtier beggarly, nor could = 
Come pat betwixt too early and too late, Pad 
For any ſuit of pounds; and you, oh fate * 


A very freſh fiſh here; fy, fy upon 
This compell'd fortune, have your mouth ald up, 
Before you open it. 

Aux. This is ſtrange to me. 

OLD L. How taſtes it? is it bitter? forty pence, no. 
There was a lady once ('tis an old ſtory) = 
That would not be a queen, that would ſhe not, 

Far all the mud in Egypt. Have you heard it ? 

Anne, Come, you are pleaſant 
Orp L. With your theme, I could 
O'er-mount the lark. The marchioneſs of Pembroke ! 
A thouſand pounds a year, for pure reſpect ! 

No other obligation ! by my life, 
That promiſes more thouſands; hogour*s train 
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Is longer than his foreſkirt. By this time, 
I know, your back will bear a dutcheſs. Say, 
Are you not ſtronger than you were ? 

Ax NE. Good lady, 
Make yourſelf mirth with your particular fancy, 
And leave me out on't. Would I bad no being, 
Ir this ſalute my blobd a jot; it ſaints me 
Fo thiak what follows. 
The Queen is comfortleſs, and we forgetful 


In our long abſence; pray, do not deliver 


What here y'ave heard, to her. ; C 
Orp L. What do you think me? —— [Exeunt; 
| Sc * Vl. Changes to Black -Fryars. [ 


Trumpets, Sennet and Cornets, Enter two vergers, wi h 

ſhort ſilver wands; next them, two ſcribes in the habits 
of doctors; atter them, the archbiſhop of Canterbury a- 
lone; after him the biſhops of Lincoln, Ely, Rocheſter, 
and St. Aſaph; next them, with ſome ſmall diſtance, fol- 
lows a gentleman bearing the purſe, with the great ſeal, 
and the cardinal's hat; then two prieſts, bearing each a 
filver croſs; then a gentleman-uſher bare-headed, accom- 
panied with a ſetjeant at arms, bearing a mace; then two 
gentlemen, bearing two great ſilver pillions; after them, 
ſide by fide, the two cardinals; two noblemen with the 
ſword and mace. The king takes place under the cloth 
of ſtate; the two cardinals fit under him; as juuges. 
The queen takes place, ſome diſtance from the king. 
The biſhops place themſelves on each fide the court. 
The lords fit next the biſhops, The reſt of the atten- 
dants ſtand in convenient order about the ſtage. 


Wor, Whilſt our commiſſion from Rome is read, 
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Let filence be commanded. 
Kix G. What's the need? 
It hath already publickly been read, 
And on all fides th' authority allow'd; 
You may then ſpare that time. 
Wo l. Be't ſo; proceed. 
Scr1BE, Say, Henry king of England come into the court, 
CxiER. Henry, king of England, &c. 
KING. Here. 
Scr1BE. Say Catherine queen of England, 
Come into the court. 
Cx1zR, Catherine, queen of England, &c. 


[The queen makes no anſwer, riſes out of her chair, goes 
about the court, comes to the king, and kneels at his 
feet; then ſpeaks. ] 


Queen. Sir, I deſire you, do me right and juſtice ; 
And to beſtow your pity on me; for 
I am a moſt poor woman, and a ſtranger, 
Born out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge indiff' rent, and no more aſſuranee 
Of equal friendſhip and proceeding. Alas, fir, 
In what have I offended you? what cauſe 
Hath my behaviour giv'n to your diſpleaſure, 
That thus you ſhould proceed to put me off, 
And take your good grace from me? Heaven witneſs, 
I've been to you a true and humble wife, 
At all times to your will conformable, 
Ever in fear to kindle your diſlike; 
Yea, ſubject to your count'nance, glad or ſorry. 
As I ſaw is inclin'd. When was the hour, 
Lever contradicted your defire ? 
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Or made it not mine too ? which of your friends 
Have I not ſtrove to love, although I knew 
He were mine enemy? what friend of mine, 
That had to him deriv'd your anger, did I 
Continue in my liking ? nay, gave not notice 
He was from thence diſcharg'd. Sir, call to mind, 
That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upwards of twenty years; and have been bleſt 
With many children by you; if in the courſe 
And proceſs of this time you can report, 
And prove it too, againſt mine honour aught, 
My bond of wedlock, or my Jove and duty 
Againſt your ſacred perſon, in God's name, 
Turn me away, and let the foul'ſt contempt 
Shut door upon me, and fo give me up 
To th* ſharpeſt kind of juſtice. Pleaſe you, fir, 
The king your father was reputed for 
A prince moſt prudent, of an excellent 
And unmatch'd wit and judgment. Ferdinand 
My father, king of Spain, was reckon'd one 
The wiſeſt prince that there had reign'd by many 
A year before. It is not to be queſtion'd, 
That they had gather'd a wiſe council to them, 
Of ev'ry realm, that did debate this buſineſs, 
Who deem'd our marriage lawful. Wherefore humbly, 
Sir, I beſeech you, ſpare me, *till I may 
Be by my friends in Spain advis'd; whoſe counſel 
I will implore. Tf not, i'th* name of God, 
Your pleaſure be fulfill'd! 

WoL, You have here, lady, 
And of your choice, theſe rev*rend fathers, men 
Or ſingular integrity and learning: 
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Yea, the elect o'th'land, who are aſſembled 
To plead your cauſe. ft ſhall be therefore bootlefs, 


That longer you deſer the court, as well 
For your own quiet, as to rectify 


What is unſettled in the King. 

Can, His grace 
Hath ſpoken well and juſtly; derail,” madim, 
It's fit this royal ſeflion do proceed; 3 


And that without delay their arguments 
Be now produc'd, and heard; 
Qv zen, Lord cardinal, 
To you I ſpeak. 
Wor. Your pleaſure, madam? 
Queen. Sir, 
lam about to weep; but thinking that © 
We are a queen, or long have dream'd ſo; certain, 
The daughter of a king; my drops of tears 
I'll turn to ſparks of fire. 
WoL. Be patient yet——— 
Quezev. I will, when you are humble: tay, | before 
Induc'd by potent circumſtances, that 
You are mine enemy, I make my challenge, 
You ſhall not be my judge. For it is you 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me, 
Which God's dew quench ! therefore I ſay again, 
L utterly abhor, yea, from my foul 
Refuſe you for my judge, whom yet once more 
I hold my moſt malicious foe, and think not 
At all a friend to truth. 
Wor. I do profeſs, 
You ſpeak not like yourſelf; who ever yet 
Have ſtood to charity, and diſplay'd th' effes 
vol. v. * 
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Of diſpoſition gentle, and of wiſdom 
O'er-topping woman's power. Madam, you wrong me. 

I have no ſpleen againſt you, nor injuſtice 

For you, or any; how far I've proceeded, 

Or how far further ſhall, is warranted 

By a commifhon from the conſiſtory, 

Yea, the whole conſiſt'ry of Rome, You charge me, 

That I have blown this coal; I do deny it; 

The king is preſent; if't be known to him 

That I gainſay my deed, how may he wound, | 

And worthily, my falſhood ? yea, as much 

As you have done my truth. But if he know | 

That I am free of your report, he knows, 


I am not of your wrong. Therefore in him WI 
It lies to cure me, and the cure is to 8 Th 
Remove theſe thoughts from you. The which before I w 
His highneſs ſhall ſpeak in, I do beſeech | | Up 
You, gracious madam, to unthink * ſpeaking; In 
And to ſay ſo no more. 


QuLzn, My lord, my lord, 
| F am a fimple woman, much too weak 


T' oppoſe your cunning. You are meek and hurnble- mouth d: k 
You ſign your place and calling, in full ſeeming, Tha 
With meekneſs and humility ; but your heart Ab 
Is cramm'd with arrogancy, ſpleen, and pride. For 
You have by fortune, and his highneſs' favours, [fth 
Gone lightly o'er low ſteps; and now are mounted, Thy 
Where pow'rs are your retainers; and your words, Obe 
Domeſticks to you, ſerve your will, as't pleaſe Sov? 
Yourſelf pronounce their office. 1 muſt tell you, The 
You tender more your perſon's honour, than And, 


Your high proſeſſion ſpiritual ; that again Carr 
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do refuſe you for my judge; and here, 
Before you all, appeal unto the pope, 
To bring my whole cauſe fore his Rolineſt; 
And to be judg'd by him. 
[She curtfies to the king, and offers to depatt. 
Cam. The queen is obſtinate; 
Stubborn to juſtice, apt t'accuſe it, and 
Diſdainful to be try'd by*t; tis not well. 
She's going away. 
Kix. Call her again. 
Cxtz, Catherine, queen of England cotne into dhe tun 
Usn xx. Madam, you are call'd back. 
Qvzzn. What need you note it? ptay you keep your way. 
When you are call'd, return. NU the Lotd help, 
They vex me paſt thy patience Pray you, paſt on. 


Iwill not tarry; no, nor evermore 


Upon this buſineſs my appearance make 
In any of their eourts. 
[Exeunt queen and her attendants. 


SCENE VII. 


Kino. C6 thy ways, Kate; 
That man i'th' world who ſhall report he has 
A better wife, let him in h6Ughe be truſted, 
For ſpeaking ſalſe in that. Thou art alone, 
I thy rate qualities, ſweet gentleneſs, 
Thy meekneſs ſaint-like, Wife-likt government, 
Obeying in commanding, #nd thy parts 
Sov'reign and pious elſe, could ſpeak thee out, 
The queen of earthly queens. She's noble bern; 
And, like her true nobility, ſhe bus 
Carried herſelf toW'rds me. 
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Wor. Moſt gracious fir, | 
In humbleſt manner I require your highneſs, 
That it ſhall pleaſe you to declare, in hearing 

Of all theſe ears, (for where I'm robb'd and bound, 
There muſt I be unloos'd, although not there 
At once, and fully ſatisfy d) if I 
Did broach this buſineſs to your highneſs, or 
Laid any ſcruple in your way, which might 
Induce you to the queſtion on't, or ever 
Have to you, but with thanks to God for ſuch 
A royal lady, ſpake one the leaſt word, 

That might be prejudice of her preſent ſtate, 
Or touch of her good perſon ? 

KING. My lord cardinal, 
I do excuſe you; yea, upon mine honour, 
I free you from't. You are not to be taught, 
That you have many enemies, that know not 


Why they are ſo; but, like the village curs, ( 
Bark when their fellows do; by ſome of theſe | 
The queen is put in anger. Y'are excus'd; | 


But will you be more juſtify'd; you ever 
Have wiſh'd the ſleeping of this buſineſs, never 
Deſir'd it to be ſtirr*d, but oft have hindred 
The paſſages made tow'rds it—On my honour, 
I ſpeak my good lord cardinal to this point; 
And thus far clear him. Now, what mov'd me to't— 
1 will be bold with time and your attention, 
Then mark thꝰ inducement. Thus it came—give heed to 
My conſcience firſt receiv'd a tenderneſs, 
Scruple, and prick, on certain ſpeeches utter'd 
By th' biſhop of Bayon, then French ambaſſador ; 
Who had been hither ſent on the debating 
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A marriage twixt the duke of Orleans and 

Our daughter Mary; I'th*-progreſs of this buſineſs, 
Ere a determinate reſolution, he 

I mean the biſhop) did require a reſpite; 

Wherein he might the king his lord advertiſe, 
Whether our daughter were legitimate, 
Reſpecting this our marriage with the dowager, 
Sometime our brother's wife, This reſpite ſhook 
The boſom of my conſcience, enter'd me, 

Yea, with a ſplitting power, and made to tremble 
The region of my breaſt ; which forc*d ſuch way, 
That many maz'd conſiderings did throng, 

And preſt in with this caution. Firſt, methought, 
I ſtood not in the ſmile of heav'n, which had 
Commanded nature, that my lady's womb, 

If it conceiv'd a male child by me, ſhould 

Do no more offices of life to't, than 

The grave does to the dead; for her male-iſſue 

Or died where they were made, or ſhortly after 
This world had air'd them. Hence I took a thought, 
This was a judgment on me, that my kingdom, 
Well worthy the beſt heir o'th* world, ſhould not 
Be gladded in't by me, Then follows, that 
1 weigh'd the danger which my realms ſtood in 
By this my iſſue's fail; and that gave to me 

Many a groaning throe. Thus hulling in 

The wild ſea of my conſcience, I did ſteer 
Towards this remedy, whereupon we are 

Now preſent here together : that's to ſay, 

I meant to rectify my conſcience, which 

I then did feel full ſick, and yet not well, F 
By all the rev'rend fathers of the land 
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And doctors learn d. Pirft, I began in private 
With you, my lord of Lincoln; you remember, 
How under my oppreſſion ̃ did reek, 
When I firſt mov d you. 

Lin. Very well, my liege, 


K1NG, [I have fpoke long; be pleafed yourſelf to ſay 


How far you ſatisfy'd me. 

Lin. Pleaſe your highneſs, 
The queſtion did at firſt fo ſtagger me, 
Bearing a ſtate of mighty moment in't, 
And conſequence of dread, that I committed 
The daring'ſt counſe}, which I had, to doubt, 
And did intreat your highnefs to this courſe, 
Which you are running here. 

Kix G. I then mov'd you, 
My lord of Canterbury; and got your leave 
To make this preſent ſummons. Unfolticited 
I left no rev'rend perſon in this court, 
But by particular conſent proceeded 
Under your hands and ſeals. Therefore go on; 
For no diſlike i*th* world againſt the perſon 
Of our good queen, but the ſharp thorny points 
Of my alleged reaſons drive this forward. 
Prove but our marriage lawful, by my life 
And kingly dignity, we are contented 
To wear our mortal ſtate to come, with her, 
Catharine our queen, before the primeſt creature 
That's paragon'd i'th* world, 

Can, So pleaſe your highneſs, 
The queen being abſent, tis a needful fitneſs 
That we adjourn this court to further day; 
Mean while muſt be an earneſt motion 
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Made to the queen, to call back her appeal 
She intends to his holineſs. 
[They riſe to depart. The king ſpeaks to Cranmer, 
KinG, I may perceive, 
Theſe cardinals trifle with me; I abhor 
This dilatory floth, and tricks of Rome. 
My learn'd and well beloved ſervant Cranmer, 
Pr'ythee, return! with thy approach, I know, 
My comfort comes along, Break up the court. 


I ſay, ſet on, 
[Exeunt, in manner, as they enter d. 


SL an WE ks i... i 


The Queen's Apartment. 
The Queen and her Women, as at work. 


Qu x. 
AKE thy lute, wench, my foul ** ſad with 
troubles : 


Sing, aud diſperſe em, if thou canſt ; leave working. 


SonsG. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain-tops, that freeze, 

Bow themſelves when he did ſing. 
To his muſick, plants and flowers 
Ever ſprung, as ſun and ſhowers 

There had made a laſting ſpring. 
Ev'ry thing that heard him play, 
Ev'n the billows of the ſea, 

Hung their heads, and then lay by. 
In ſweet muſick is ſuch art, 
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Killing care, and grief of heart 
Fall aſleep, or hearing die. 


Enter a gentleman. $ 


Qvzzx,. How now? 

GznT. An't pleaſe your grace, the two great cardinals 
Wait in the preſence. 

Quzzn, Would they ſpeak with me? 

GznrT. They will'd me ſay ſo, madam, 

Queen. Pray their graces 
To come near. What can be their buſineſs 
With me, a poor, weak woman, fall'n from favour ? 

| [Exit Meſſenger, 

I do not like their coming. Now I think on't, 
They ſhould be good men, their affairs are righteous 
But all hoods make not monks. | 


Enter the Cardinals Wolſey and Campeius, 


WoL. Peace to your highneſs! 
Quvzex, Your graces find me here part of a houſe-wife, 
J would be all againſt the worſt may happen. 
What are your pleaſures with me, rev'rend lords? 
Wor. May't pleaſe you, noble madam, to withdraw 
Into your private chamber; we ſhall give you 
The full cauſe of our coming. 
Quzev. Speak it here. 
There's nothing I have done yet, o' my conſcience, 
Deſerves a corner; would, all other women 
Could ſpeak this with as free a ſoul as I do! 
My lords, I care not, ſo much I am happy 
Above a number, if my actions 


Were try'd by ev'ry tongue, ey'ry eye ſaw em; 
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Envy and baſe opinion ſet againſt 'em; 
I know my life ſo even. If your bufineſs 
Do ſeek me out, and that way 1 am wife in, 
Out with it boldly. Truth loves open dealing. 
Wor. © Tanta eſt erga te mentis integritas, Regina So- 
reniffima, 
Quzxn. O, good my lord, no Latin; 
am not ſuch a truant, ſince my coming, 
As not to know the language I have liv'd in. 
A ſtrange tongue makes my cauſe more ſtrange, ſuſpicious, 
Pray, ſpeak in Engliſh; here are ſome will thank you, 
If you ſpeak truth, for their poor miſtreſs? ſake. 
Believe me, ſhe has had much wrong. Lord cardinal, 
The willing ſt ſin I ever yet committed, 
May be abſolv'd in Engliſh, 
Wor. Noble Jady, 
I'm ſorry my integrity ſhould breed, 
And ſervice to his majeſty and you, 
So deep ſuſpicion, where all faith was meant, 
We come not by the way of accuſation 
To taint that honour every good tongue bleſſes, 
Nor to betray you any way to ſorrow, 
{You have too much, good lady) but to know 
How you ſtand minded ia the weighty difference 
Between the king and you; and to deliver, 
Like free and honeſt men, our juſt opinions 
And comforts to your cauſe. 
Cam. Moſt honour'd madam, 
My lord of York, ont of his noble nature 
Zeal and obedience he ſtill bore your grace, 
Forgetting, like a good man, your late cenſure. 
Both of his truth and him, which was too far, 
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Offers, as I do, in a ſign of peace 
His ſervice and his counſel, ——— 

Quzzv. To betray me. | 
My lords, I thank you both for your good wills, 
Ye ſpeak like honeſt men; pray God, ye prove ſo! 
But how to make you ſuddenly an anſwer 
In ſuch a point of weight, ſo near mine honour, 
More near my life I fear, with my weak wit, 

And to ſuch men of gravity and learniog, 

In truth I know not. I was ſet at work 

Among my maids; full little, God knows, looking 
Either for ſuch men, or ſuch buſineſs. 

For her ſake that I have been, for I feel 

The laſt fit of my greatneſs, good your graces, 

Let me have time and counſel for my cauſe. 

Alas! I am a woman, iricndleſs, hopeleſs. 

WoL. Madam, you wrong the king's love with thoſe fears, 
Your hopes and ſriends are infinite. 

QuvExen. In England 
But little for my profit; can you think, lorde, 
That any Engliſh man dare give me counſel ? 

Or be a known friend gainſt his highneſs* pleaſure, 
Though he be grown ſo deſp'rate to be honeſt, 

And live a ſubje&? Nay, forſooth, my friends, 
They that muſt weigh out my affliftions, 

They that my truſt muſt grow to, live not here; 
They are, as all my comforts are, far hence, 

In my own country, Lords, 

Cam. I would your grace 
Would leave your griefs, and take my counſel, 

Qurzx. How, fir? 
Car. Put your main cauſe into the king's protection; 
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He's loving and moſt gracious. Twill be much 
Both for your honour better, and your cauſe; 
Far if the trial of the law o'er-take you, 

You'll part away diſgrac'd. 

WoL. He tells you rightly. 

Queex. Ye tell me what ye with for bath, my ruin. 
Is this your chriſtian counſe}? Out upon you 
Heav'n is above all yet; there fits a judge, 

That no king can corrupt. 

Cam. Your rage miſtakes us. 

Quvxen. The more ſhame for you; holy men I thought 
Upon my ſoul, two rev'rend cardinal virtues, [you 
But cardinal ſins, and hollow hearts, I fear you; 
Mend 'em for ſhame, my lords. Is this your comfort > 
The cordial that you bring a wretched lady? 
A woman, loſt among you, laugh'd at, ſcorn'd? 
I will not wiſh you half my miſeries, 
I have more charity. But ſay, I warn'd ye; | 
Take heed, take heed, for heav'n's ſake, leſt at once 
The burden of my ſorrows falls upon you. 

Wor. Madam; this is a meer diſtraction; 
You turn the good we offer into envy. 

Quxexv, Ye turn me into nothing. Wo upon you 
And all fuch falſe profeſfors ! Would ye have me, 

If ye have any Juſtice, any pity, 

If ye be any thing but churchmens? habits, 

Put my fick cauſe into his hand that hates me ? 
Alas! Fas baniſh'd me his bed already; 

His love, too long ago. I'm old, my lords; 

And all the fellowſhip I hold now with him 

I; only my obedience. What can happen 

To me, above this wretchedneſs ? all your ſtudies 
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Make me a curſe, like this! 
Cam. Your fears are worſe 


Queen. Have I liv'd thus long—let me ſpeak myſelf, 


Since virtue finds no triends—a wile, a true one? 


A woman, I dare ſay, without vain-glory, 

Never yet branded with ſuſpicion ? 

Have I, with all my full affections 

Still met the king? lov'd him next heav'n? obey'd him? 
Been, out of fondneſs, ſuperſtitious to him ? 

Almoſt forgot my prayers to content him ? 
And am I thus rewarded ? *Tis not well, lerds. 


Bring me a conſtant woman to her huſband, 


One, that ne'er dream'd a joy beyond his pleaſures 
And to that woman, when ſhe has done moſt, . 
Yet will I add an honour; a great patience. 
WoL. Madam, you wander from the good we aim at. 
Qy xx. My lord, I dare not make myſelf ſo guilty, 
To give up willingly that noble title 
Your maſter wed me to; nothing but death 
Shall e'er divorce my dignities. | 
Wor. Pray, hear me 
Qvezn. Would I had never trod this Engliſh earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it ! 
Ye've angels faces, but heav'n knows your hearts, 
What ſhall become of me now! wretched lady! 
am the moſt unhappy woman living. 


Alas! poor wenches where are now your fortunes ? 


[To her women, 
Ship-wreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity, 


No friends, no hope, no kindred weep for me, : 
Almoſt, no grave allow'd me. Like the lilly, 
That once was miſtreſs of the field and flouriſh'd, 
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Il hang my head, and periſh. 
Wor. If your grace 
Could but be brought to know, our ends are honeſt; 
You'd feel more comfort. Why ſhould we, good lady, 
Upon what cauſe, wrong you? Alas! our places, 
The way of our profeſſion is againſt it, 
We are to cure ſuch ſorrows, not to ſow em. 
For goodneſs' ſake conſider what you doz 
How you may hurt yourſelf, nay, utterly 
Grow from the king's acquaintance by this carriage. 
The hearts of princes kiſs obedience, 
So much they love it; but to ſtubborn ſpirits, 
They ſwell and grow as terrible as ſtorms. 
I know, you have a gentle, a noble temper, 
A foul as even as a calm; pray, think us 
Thoſe we profeſs, peace-makers, friends and ſervants. 
Cam. Madam, you'll find it ſo. You wrong your virtues 
With theſe weak womens? fears. A noble ſpirit, 
As yours was put into you, ever caſts | 
Such doubts, as falſe coin, from it. The king loves you; 
Beware, you loſe it not; for us, if you pleaſe 
To truſt us in your buſineſs, we are ready 
To uſe our utmoſt ſtudies in your ſervice. 
Quzxzn. Do what you will, my lords; and, pray, forgive 
If I have us'd myſelf unmannerly. 
You know I am a woman, lacking wit 
To make a ſeemly anſwer to ſuch perſons. 
Pray, do my ſervice to his majeſty, 
He has my heart yet; and ſhall have my pray'rs, 
While I ſhall have my life. Come, rev'rend fathers, 
Beſtow your counſels on me. She now begs, 
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That little thought, when ſhe ſet footing here, 
She ſhou'd have bought her dignities ſo dear. [Etetint, 


ScenxnE II. Antechamber to the king's apartments. 


Enter duke of Norfolk, duke of Suffolk, lord Surrey, und 
lord Chatuberlain. 

Nox. If you will unite in your complaints, 
And force them with à conſtancy, the Cardinal 
Cannot ſtand under them. If you omit 
The offer of this time, I cannot promiſe, 

But that you ſhall ſuſtain more new diſgraces, 
With theſe you bear already. 

Sus. I am joyful 
To meet the leaſt occaſion that may give me 
Remembrance of my father-in-law, the duke, 
To be reveng'd on him. 

Sur. Which of the peers 
Have uncontemn'd gone by him, or at leaſt 
Strangely neglected? when did he regard 
The ſtarnp of nobleneſs in any perſon 
Out of himſelf? * 

Cram. My lords, yon ſpeak your pleaſures. 
What he deſerves of you and me, I know; 
What we can do to him, though now the time 
Give way to us, I much fear. If you cannot 
Bar his acceſs to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him; for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the king in's tongue. 

Nox. O, feat him not, 

His ſpell in that is out; the king hath found 
Matter againſt him, that for ever mars 
The honey of his language. No, he's ſeitied; 
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Not to come off, in his moſt high diſpleaſure, 

Sur. I ſhould be glad to hear ſuch news as this 
Once every hour. | 

Nor. Believe it, this is true. 

In the divorce, his contrary proceedings 
Are all unfolded; wherein he appears, 
As I would wiſh mine enemy. 

Sur, How came 
His practices to light? 

Sur. Moſt ſtrangely. 

Su R. How ? 

Sur. The cardinal's letters to the pope miſcarried, 
And came to th* eye o'th' king; wherein he read, 
How that the cardinal did intreat his holineſs 
To ſtay the judgment oth* divorce; for if 
It did take place, I do, quoth he, perceive, 

My king is tangled in affection to 
A creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. 

Sur, Has the king this? 7 

Sur. Believe it. 

Nox. Will this work ? 

Cu au. The king in this perceives him, how he-coaſts 
And hedges his own way. But in this point 
All his tricks founder, and he brings his phyſick 
After his patient's death; the king already 
Hath married the fair lady. 

Sun. Would he had! 

Sur, May you be happy in your wiſh, my lord, 
For, I profeſs, you have it. 

Sun. Now all joy 
Trace the conjunction 

Sur. My amen to't! 
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Nox. All mens“! 

Sv ry. There's order given for her coronation: 
Marry, this is yet but young; and may be left 
To ſome ears unrecounted; but, my lords, 
She is a gallant creature, and compleat 
In mind and feature. I perſuade me, from her 
Will fall ſome bleflings to this land, which ſhall 
In it be memoriz'd. 

So x. But will the king 
Digeſt this letter of the cardinal's? 

The lord forbid! 

Nox, Marry, amen, 

Sur. No, no: 
There be more waſps, that buz about his noſe, 
Will make this ſting the ſooner. Cardinal Campeius 
Is ſtol'n away to Rome, has ta'en no leave, 
Has left the cauſe o'th' king unhandled; and 
Is poſted, as the agent of our cardinal, 
To ſecond all his plot. I do affure you, 
The king cry'd, nA at this. 

Cram. Now, God incenſe him; 
And let him cry, ha, louder ! 

Nox. But, my lord, 
When returns Cranmer ? 

Sor. He is return'd with his opinions, which 
Have fatisfy'd the king for his divorce, 
Gather'd from all the famous colleges 
Almoſt in chriſtendom; ſhortly, I believe, 

His ſecond marriage ſhall be publiſh'd, and 
Her coronation. Catharine no more 

Shall be call'd queen; but princeſs dowager, 
And widow to prince Arthur, 
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Nor. This ſame Cranmer's 
A worthy fellow, and hath ta'en much pain 
In the king's buſineſs. 

Sur. He has, and we ſhall ſee him 
For it an archbiſhop, 

Nor. So I hear. 

Sur. Tis ſo. 

Enter Wolſey and Cromwell, 

The cardina 

Nox. Obſerve, obſerve, he's moody. 

Wor. The packet, Cromwell, 
Gave it you the king ? 


Crom. To his own hand, in's bed-chamber. f 
Wo Look'd he o'th' infide of the paper ? & 
Cxom. Preſently : 


He did unſeal them, and the firſt he view'd, 
He did it with a ſerious mind; a heed 
Was in his countenance. You he bade 
Attend him here this morning. 
Wor. ls he ready 
To come abroad ? 
Crow. I think, by this he is. . | 
Wor. Leave me a while. [Exit Cromwell. 
It ſhall be to the dutcheſs of Alanſon; 
The French king's ſiſter; he ſhall marry her. 
Anne Bullen! no, I'll no Anne Bullens for him,. 
There's more in't than fair viſage - Bullen 
No, we'll no Bullens '—{peedily, I wiſh 
To hear from Rome The marchioneſs of Pembroke — 
Nox. He's diſcontented. 
Sur. May be, he hears the king 
Does whet his anger to him. 
Vol. V. F 
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6 KING HENRY. VIE. 
Sox. Sharp enough, 


Lord, for thy juſtice ! 
Wor. [Aſide.] The late queen's gentlewoman, a knight's 
daughter, 


To be her miſtreſs? miſtreſs ? the queen's queen ?— 

This candle burns not clear, 'tis I muſt ſnuff it, 

Then out it goes—what though I know her virtuous, 

And well-deſerving ? yet I know her for 

A ſpleeny Lutheran; and not wholeſome to 

Our cauſe, that ſhe ſhould lie 1'th* boſom of 

Our hard rul'd king. Again, there is ſprung up 

An heretick, an arch one, Cranmer; one, 

Hath crawl'd into the favour of the king, 

And is his oracle. 9 
Nos. He's vex'd at ſomething. 


S G EY III. Enter king, reading of a ſchedule; and 
Lovell. 


Sur. I would, 'twere ſomething that would fret the ſtring, 


The maſter cord of 's heart 
Sur. The king, the king. 
Kino. What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 
To his own portion! what expence by the hour 
Seems to flow from him! how, i'th* name of thriſt, 
Does he rake this together !-—Now, my lords! 
Saw you the cardinal ? 
Nor. My lord, we have, 
Stood here obſerving him; ſome ſtrange commation 
Is in his brain; he bites his lip, and ſtarts, 
Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his temple; ſtrait, 
Springs out into faſt gait, then ſtops again, 
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Strikes his breaſt hard, and then ahn he caſts 
His eye againſt the moon; in moſt ſtrange potres 
We've ſeen him ſet himſelf. : 

KinG. It may well be, | £397 

There is a mutiny in's mind. This morning 
Papers of ſtate he feat me to' peruſe, 
As I requir'd; and, wot you, what. l found 
There, on my conſcience put unwittingly ? 
Forſooth, an inventory, thus importing, [or 
The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his treafure; *" 
Rich ſtuffs and ornãments of houſhold, which 
I find at ſuch proud tate, that it out-ſpeaks 
Poſſeſſion of a ſubject. 

Nos. It's heaven's will; 

Some ſpirit put this Paper i in * packet, 
To bleſs your Eye withal L 

KINO. If we did think 2 
His contemplations were above the earth, 

And ſix'd on ſpiritusl obje&ts; he ſhould ſtill 
Dwell in his muſings 5 but, I am afraid, 
His thinkings are below che moon nor worth 
His ſerious conſidering. 
[He takes his ſet, whiſpets' Lovel, who goes do 
Wolſey,} 

Wor, Heav'n forgive me 
Ever God blefs your highneſs! 

KinG, Good my lord, | FI 
You are full of heav'nly ſtuff, and bear the inverxery 
Of your beſt graces in your mind; the which 
You were now running o'er; you have ſcarce tirme 
To ſteal from ſpiritual leifure a brief ſpan, 

To keep your earthy audit; fure, in that 
F 2 
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| deem you an ill huſband, and am glad 
Therein to have you my companion, 
Wor. Sir, 
For holy offices I have a time; 
A time, to thi the part of buſineſs 
I bear i'th' 2 nature does require 
Her times of preſervation, which, perforce, 
I her frail ſon, amongſt my brethren mortal, 
Muſt give my tendance to. 
KinG. You have ſaid well. 
Wor. And ever may your highneſs yoke together, 
As I will lend you cauſe, my doing well 
With my well ſaying ! 
Kix. Tis well ſaid again; 
And 'tis a kind of good deed to ſay well, . 
And yet words are no deeds, My father loy'd you; 
He ſaid, he did, and with his deed did crown 
His word upon you, Since I had my office, 
I've kept you next my heart; have not alone 
Imploy'd you where high profits might come home, 
But par'd my preſent havings, to beſtow | 
My bounties upon you. 
WoL. What ſhould this mean? 


Sun. The Lord increaſe this buſineſe [Aſides 


K1nG. Have I not made you 
The prime man of the ſtate ? J pray you, tell me, 
If what I now pronounce, you have found true; 
And, if you may confeſs it, ſay withal, 
If you are bound to us, or no. What ſay you? 
Wor. My ſovereign, I confeſs your royal graces 
Show*r'd on me daily, have been more than could 
My ſtudied purpoſes requite, which went 
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Beyond all man's endeavours, My endeavours 
Have ever come too ſhort of my defires, 
Yet, fill'd with my abilities; mine own ends 
Have been mine fo, that evermore they pointed 
To th' good of your moſt ſacred perſon, and 
The profit of the ſtate, For your great graces 
Heap'd upon me, poor un-deſerver, I 
Can nothing render but allegiant thanks, 
My prayers to heav'n for you; my loyalty, 
Which ever has, and ever ſhall be growing, 
Till death, that winter, kill it, 

KING. Fairly anſwer'd; 
A loyal and obedient ſubject is 
Therein illuſtrated ; the honour of x 
Does pay the act of it, as o'th' contrary, 
The foulneſs is the puniſhment, I preſume, 
That as my hand has open'd bounty to you, 
My heart dropp'd love, my pow'r rain'd honour more 
On you, than any; ſo your hand and heart, 
Your brain, and every function of your power, 
Should notwithſtending that your bond of duty, 
As *twere in love's particular, be more 
To me, your friend, than any. 

Wo. I profeſs, 
That for your highneſs? good I ever labour d, 
More than mine own; that am I, have been, will be: 
Though all the world ſhould crack their duty to you, 
And throw it from their ſoul ; though perils did 
Abound, as thick as thought could make em, and 
Appear in forms more horrid; yet my duty, 
As doth the rock agaiaſt the chiding flood, 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 
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And ſtand unſhaken yours. 
KING. Tis nobly ſpoken; 
Take notice, lords, he has a loyal breaſt, 
For you have ſeen him open't. Read 9'er this, 
| {Giving him papers. 

And, after, this; and then to breakfaſt, with 
What appetite you may, 

[Exit king, frowning upon cardinal Wolſey ; the 

nobles throng after him, whiſpering and ſmiling. 


Se nA 2 IV. 

Wor. What ſhould this mean? 
What ſydden anger's this? haw have I reap'd it ? 
He parted frowning ſrorn me, as if ruin . 
Leap'd from his eyes. S0 looks the chafed lion 
Upon the daring huntiman that has gall'd him, 
Then makes him nothing. I muſt read this paper, 
I fear, the ſtory of his anger tis ſo -- 
This paper has undone me is th* aecount 
Of all that werld of wealth I've drawn together 
For mine own ends; indeed, to gain the popedom, 
And fee my friends in Rome. Q negligence, 
Fit for a fool to fall by! What crofs devi! 
Made me put this main ſecret in the packet. 
1 ſent the king? Is there no way to cure this ? 
No new device to beat this frond his brains? 
1 know, 'twill ſtir him ſtrongly 3 yet I know 
A way, if it take right, in ſpight of fortune 
Will bring me off again. What's this“ To the pope ?” 
The letter, as I live, with all the buſineſs” 
I writ to's holineſs. Nay, then fare wel; 
I've touch d the higheſt point of all my greatneſs, 
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And from that full meridian of my glory | 
I haſte now to my ſetting, I ſhall fall, 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening; 

And no ma ſee me more. 


Scznz V. Enter to Wolſey, the dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, the earl of Surrey, and the lord chamberlain. 


Nox. Hear the king's pleaſure, cardinal, who commands 
To render up the great ſeal preſently [you 
Into our hands, and to confine yourſelf 
To Aſher-houſe, my lord of Wincheſter's, 

Till you hear further from his highneſs. 

WoL. Stay. 

Where's your commiſſion, lords? words cannot carry 
Authority ſo mighty. 

Sur. Who dare croſs em, 

Bearing the king's will from his mouth expreſly ? 

Wor. Till I find more than will, or words to do it, 
{1 mean, your malice ;) know, officious lords, 

I dare, and muſt deny it, Now I feel 
Of what coarſe metal ye are moulded, Envy. 
How eagerly ye follow my diſgrace, 
As if it fed ye; and how fleek, and wanton, 
Y'appear in every thing may bring my ruin. 
Follow your envious courſes, men of malice ; 
You've chriſtian warrant for em, and, no doubt, 
In time will find their fit rewards: That fealp 
You aſk with ſuch a violence, the king, 
Mine and your maſter, with his own hand gave me, 
Bad me enjoy it, with the place and honours, 
During wy life; and to confirm his goodacls, 
Ty'd it by letters patent, Now, who'll take it? 
F 4 
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Sur. The king, that gave it. 

Wor. It muſt be himſelf then. 

Sur. Thou'rt a proud traitor, prieſt, 

Wor. Proud lord, thou lieſt; 4 
Within theſe forty hours, Surrey durſt better 
Have burnt that tongue, than ſaid ſo. 

Sour. Thy ambition, 

Thou ſcarlet fin, robb'd this bewailing land 

Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law. 

The heads of all thy brother cardinals, 

With thee, and all thy beſt parts bound together, 
Weigh'd not a hair of his. Plague on your policy 
You ſent me deputy for Ireland, | 

Par from his ſuccour, from the king, from all, 

That might have mercy on the fault, thou gav'ſt him, 
Whilſt your great goodneſs, out of holy pity, 
Abſolv'd him with an ax. 

Wor. This, and all elſe 
'This talking lord can lay upon my credit, 

I anſwer, is moſt falſe. The duke by law 
Found his deſerts. How innocent I was 
From any private malice in his end, 
His noble jury and foul cauſe can witneſs, 
If I lov'd many words, lord, I ſhould tell you, 
You have as little honeſty as honour ; 
That I, 'th* way of loyalty and truth 
Toward the king, my ever royal maſter, 
Dare mate a ſounder man than Surrey can be, 
And all that love his follies. 

Sur. By my ſoul, 


Your long coat, prieſt protects you; thou ſhould'ſt ſee 


My ſword th? life blood of thee elſe. My lords, 
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Can you endure to hear this arrogance ? 
And from this fellow ? if we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of ſcarlet, 
Farewel, nobility; let his grace go forward, 
And dare us with his cap, like larks, 

Wor. All goodneſs 
Is poiſon to thy ſtomach. 

Sur. Ves, that goodneſs 
Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, card'nal, by extortion 


The goodneſs of your intercepted packets 


You wrote to th* pope, againſt the king; your goodneſs, 
Since you provoke me, ſhall be moſt notorious, 


My lord of Norfolk, as you're truly noble, 
As you reſpect the common good, the ſtate 
Of our deſpis'd nobility, our iſſues, 
Who, if he live, will ſcarce be gentlemen; _ 
Produce the grand ſum of his fins, the articles 
Collected from his life. I'll ſtartle you, | 
Worſe than the ſacring bell, when the brown weneh 
Lay kifling in your arms, lord cardinal. 
Wor. How much, methinks, I could deſpiſe this man, 
But that I'm bound in charity againſt it 
Nog. Thoſe articles, my lord, are in th' king's hand: 
But thus much, they are foul ones. 
WoL, So much fairer, 
And ſpotleſs, ſhall mine innocence ariſe; 
When the king knows my truth. 
Sur. This cannot fave you: 
thank my memory, I yet remember 
| Some of theſe articles, and out they ſhall. 
Now, if you can, bluſh, and cry, uU, cardinal; 
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You'll ſhew a little honeſty. | N 
80 


Wor. Speak, fir, 

I dare your worſt obje&tions. If I bluſh, 
It is to ſee a nobleman want manners. 

Sur. I'd rather want thoſe than my head; have at you. 
Firſt, that without the king s aſſent, or knowledge, 
You wrought to be a legate; by which power 
You maim'd the juriſdiction of all biſhops. 

Nox. Then, that in all you writ to Rome, or elſe 
To foreign princes, Ego & Rex meus 
Was ſtill inſcrib'd ; in which you brought the v 
To be your ſervant. 

Sur. That without the krowledge 
Either of king or council, when you went 
Ambaſſador to th* emperor, you made bold 
To carry into Flanders the great feal. 

Sur. Item. You ſent a large commiſſion 
To Gregory de Caſſado, to conclude, 

Withoyt the king's will, or the ſtate's allowance, 
A league between his highnefs and Ferrara. 

Sur. That out of meer ambition, you have made 
Your holy hat be ſtampt on the king's coin. 

Sur. Then, that you have ſent innumerable ſubſtance 
(By what means got, I leave to your own conſcience} 
To ſurniſh Rome; and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities, to th' meer undoing 
Of all the kingdom. Many more there are, 

Which, ſince they are of you, and odious, 
I will not taint my mouth with. 

Canaan. O, wy lord, 

Preſs not a falling man teo far; tis virtue: 
His fanks lie open to the laws; let them, 
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Not you, correct him, My heart weeps to ſee him 
So little of his great ſelf, 

Sor. I forgive him. 

Sur. Lord cardinal, the king's further pleaſure is, 
Becauſe all thoſe things you have done of late, k 
By your power legatine within this kingdom, 

Fall in the compaſs of a Przmunire, 

That thereſore ſuch a writ be ſu'd againſt rou, 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Chattels, and whatſoever, and to be 

Out of the king's protection. This is my charge. 

Nox. And ſo we'll leave you to your meditations 

How to live better. For your ſtubborn anſwer, 
About the giving back the great ſeal to us, 
The king ſhall know it; and, no doubt, ſhall thank you, 
So fare you well, my little good lord cardingl, 
[Exeunt all but Wolſey. 
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Wor, So farewel to the little good you bear me. 
Farewel, a long farewel to all my greatneſs ! 
This is the ſtate of man; to day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upan him, 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt, 

And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root 

And then he falls, as I da. I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys, that ſwim on bladders, 
Theſe many furmers in a fea of glory, 

But far heyond my depth; my high blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, 
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Weary and old with ſervice, to the mercy 
Of a rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide me. 
Vain pornp and glory of this world, I hate ye: 
I feel my heart now open'd. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes? favours ! 
There is, betwixt that ſmile we would aſpire to, 
That ſweet aſpect of princes, and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war or women have; 
And, when he falle, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. 


Enter Cromwell, ſtanding amazed. 


Why, how now, Cromwell ? 
Crom. I have no power to ſpeak, fir, 
Wor. What, amaz'd 
At my misfortunes? can thy ſpirit wonder, 
That a great man ſhould decline? ray, if you weep, 
I'm fall'n indeed. | 
Crxom. How does your grace? 
Wor. Why, well; 
Never fo truly happy, my good Cromwe l. 
I kaow myſelf now, and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities; 
A ſtill and quiet conſcience. The king has cur'd me, 
I humbly thank his grace; and from theſe ſhoulders, 
Theſe ruin'd pillars, out of pity taken 
A load would fink a navy, too much honour, 
O, *tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden, 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heav'n. 


Cao. I'm glad your grace has made that right uſe of it. 


Wor. I hope, I have. | I'm able now methinks, 
Qu: of a fortitude of ſoul I feel, 
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T' endure more miſeries, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad? 

Crxom. The heavieſt, arid the worſt, 

Is your diſpleaſure with the king. 

Wor. God bleſs him! 

Con. The next is, that fir Thomas More is choſen 
Lord chancellor in your place. 

Wor. That's ſomewhat ſudden 
But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highneſs* favour, and do juſtice 
For truth's ſake and his conſcience; that his bones 
When he has run his courſe, and ſleeps in bleſſings, 
May bave a tomb of orphans* tears wept on him 
What more? ; 

Crom. That Cranmer is return'd with welcome; 
Inſtall'd lord archbiſhop of Canterbury 

Wor. That's news, indeed. 

Crom, Liſt, that the lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath in ſecrecy long married, 
This day was view'd in open, as his queen, 
Going to the chapel; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation, 

Wor. There was the weight that pull'd me down. O 
The king hae gone beyond me; all my glories [Cromwel!, 
In that one woran [ have loſt for ever. 

No ſun ſhall ever uſher forth my honours, 

Or gild again the noble troops, that waited 

Upon my ſmiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell; 
I am a poor fall'n man, unworthy now 

To be thy lord and maſter. Seek the king ; 

That ſun, I pray, may never ſet; ['ve told him 
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What and how true thou art; he will advance thee : 
Some little memory of me will ſtir him, 
I know his noble nature, not to let 
Thy hopeful ſervice pefiſh too. Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not; make uſe now, and provide 
For thine own future ſafety. 

Cxom. O my lord, | 
Muſt I then leave you? muſt I needs forego 
So good, ſo noble, and fo true a maſter ? 
Bear witneſs, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a forrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 
The king ſhall have my ſervice; but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, ſhall be yours. 

WoL. Cromwell, I did not think to ſhed a tear 
In all my miferies; but thou haſt forc'd me, 
Out of thy honeſt truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes, and thus fat hear me, Cromwell; 
And when I am forgotten, as I ſhall be, 
And ſleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me muſt more be heard, ſay then I taught thee, 
Say, Wolſey, that once trod the ways of glory; 
And ſounded all the depths and fhoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to riſe in, 
A ſure and ſaſe one, though thy maſter miſs'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruin'd me; 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away arnbition, 
By that ſin fell the angels; how can man then, 
The image of his maker, hope to win by't ? 


Love thyſelf laſt 5 cheriſh thoſe hearts, that hate thee ; 


Corruption wins not more than honeſty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To ſilence envious tongues, Be juſt, and fear not. 
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Let all the ends, thou aim'ſt at, be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's; theo, if thou fall'ft, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall'ſt a bleſſed martyr, Serve the king; 
And—Pr'ythee, lead me in; 
There, take an inventory of all I have; 
To the laſt penny, tis the king's. My rode, 
And my integrity to heav'n, is all | 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Connell, 
Had I but ferv'd my God with half the zeal - 
I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies, 
Caon. Good fir, have patience, 
Wor. So I have. Farewel 
The hopes of court! my hopes in heav'n do dwell. 
[Exeunt, 


* 


ACT Ww. . SCENE I. 
A Street in Weſtminſter, 
Enter two gemlemen, meeting one another, 


I GENTLEMAN. 
EEE rn 
2 GN. And fo are you. 

1 GN. You come to take your ſtand here, Wan 
The lady Anne paſs ſrom her coronation. | 
2 Gevw. Tis all my buſineſs. At our laſt encounter, 
The duke of Buckingham came frorn his trial. 


1 GEN. Tis very true. But that time n forrow; 
This, general joy. 

2 Omv. Tis well; the citizens, 
I'm ſure, have ſhewan at full their loyal minds, 
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And, let em have their rights, they're ever forward 
In celebration of this day with ſhows, . 
Bageants, and fights of honour. 
a t Grey. Never greater, 
Nor, I'll affure you, better taken, fir. 
2 Gew, May l be bold to aſk what chat contains, 
That paper in your hand? 
1 Gtw. Yes, tis the liſt 
Of thoſe that claim their offices this day, 
By cuſtom of the coronation. 
The duke of Suffolk is the firſt, and claims 
To be high Steward; next, the duke of Norfolk, 
To be earl marſhal; you may read the reſt, 
2 Gxv. I thank you, Sir; had I not known thoſe FRY 
F ſhould have been beholden to your paper. 
But, I beſeech you what's become of Catharine, 
The princeſs dowager ? how goes her buſineſs ? 
1 Gen. That I can tell you too; the archbiſhop 
Of Canterbury, accompanied wth other 
Learn'd and rev'rend fathers of his order, 
Held a late court at Dunſtable, fix miles 
From Ampthil, where the princeſs lay; to which 
She oft was cited by them, but appear'd not: 
And, to be ſhort, for not appearance and 
The king's late ſcruple, by the main aſſent 
Of all thoſe learned men ſhe was divorc*.!, 
And the late marriage made of none effect; 
Since which, ſhe was remov'd to Kimbolton, 
Where ſhe remains now ſick. 
2 Gx. Alas, good lady! 
The trumpets ſound; hand cloſe, the queen is coming. 
| | [Hautboys. 
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THE ORDER OF THE CORONA TION, 


t. A lively flouriſh of trumpets. 

4. Then, two jvdges. 

3. Lord chancellor, with the purſe and mace before him. 

4. Choriſters ſinging. | [Mufick. - 

5. Mayor of London, bearing the mate. Then Gattef in 
his coat of arms, and on his head a gilt copper crown. 

6. Marquis of Dorſet, bearing a ſceptre of gold, on his head 
a demi-coronal of gold. With him, the earl of Surrey, 
bearing the rod of filver with the dove, crown'd with an 
earl's coronet. Collars of SS, 

7. Duke of Suffolk in his robe of ſtate, his coronet on his 
head, bearing a long white wand, as high ſteward. With 
him the duke of Norfolk, with the rod of marſhalſhip, a 
coronet on his head. Collars of 88. 

9. A canopy borne by four of the Cinque ports, under it the 
queen in her robe; in her hair richly adorned with pearl, 
crown'd, On each fide her, the 2 of London and 
Wincheſter. 

9. The old dutcheſs of Norfolk, in a coronal of gold, 
wrought with flowers, bearing the queen's train. 

o. Certain ladies or eounteſſes, with plain circlets of gold 
without flowers. 

They paſs over the ſtage in order and ſtate, and then 
Exeunt, with a great flouriſh of trumpets. 


2 GEN. A royal train, believe me—theſe I know— 
Who's that, who bears the ſcepter ? 

1 Gen. Marquis Dorſet. 
And that the earl of Surrey, with the rod. 

2 GEN. A bold brave gentleman. That ſhould be 
The duke of Suffolk. 

t Gen. 'Tis the ſame: high ſteward. 
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2 Gen, And that my lord of Norfolk. 
1 Gen, Ves. 
2 Gen, Heav'n bleſs thee ! 
Thou haſt the ſweeteſt face I ever look'd on. 
Sir, as I have a ſoul, ſhe is an angel; 
Our king has all the, Indies in his arms, 
And more and richer, when he ſtrains that lady; 
I cannot blame his conſcience. 
1 Gen. They, that bear 
The cloth of ſtate above her, are four barons 
Of the Cinque-ports, | 
2 Gen. Thoſe men are happy; ſo are all, are near her. 
I take it, ſhe that carries up the train, 
Is that old noble lady, the dutcheſs of Norfolk. 
1 Gen. It is, and all the reſt are counteſſes. 
2 GEN. Their coronets ſay ſo. Theſe are ſtars indeed, 
And ſometimes falling ones. 
1 GEN. No more of that. 


Enter a third gentleman. 


' God fave you, fir! where have you been broiling ? 


3 Gen. Among the crowd i' th* Abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg'd in more; I am ſtifled, 
With the meer rankneſs of their joy. 

2 Gen, You ſaw the ceremony? 

3 Gen. I did. 

1 Gen, How was it? 
3 Cxx. Well worth the ſeeing. 

2 Cen. Good fir, ſpeak it to us. 

3 Gen. As well as I am able, The rich ſtream 
Of lords and ladies, having brought the queen 
To a prepar'd place in the choir, fell off 


[Looking on the queen, 
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A diſtance from her; while her grace ſat down | 
To reſt a while, ſome half an hour, or ſo, 
In a rich chair of ſtate; oppoſing freely 
The beauty of her perſon to the people, 
(Believe me, fir, ſhe is the goodlieſt woman, 
That ever lay by man;) which when the people 
Had the full view of, ſuch a noiſe arofe 
As the ſhrouds make at fea in a ſtiff tempeſt, 
As loud, and to as many tunes, Hats, cloaks, 
Doublets, I think, flew up; and had their faces 
Been looſe, this day they had been loft. Such joy 
| never ſaw before. Great-beHied women, 
That had not half a week to go, like rams 
ln the old time of war, would ſhake the preſs. 
And make er reel before em. No man living 
Could ſay, this is my wife there, all were woven 
So ſtrangely in one, piece. 
2 Cen, But, pray, what follow'd ? | 
3 Gen, At length her grace roſe, and with modeſt paces 
Came to the altar, where ſhe kneel'd: and, ſaint-like, 
Caſt her fair eyes to heav'n, and pray'd devoutly. 
Then roſe again, and bow'd her to the people; 
When by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Si had all the royal makings of a queen; 
As holy oil, Edward confeſſor's crown, 
The rod, and bird of peace, and all ſuch emblems 
Laid nobly on her; which perform'd, the choir, 
ich all the choiceſt muſick of the kingdom, 
Together ſung te deum. So ſhe parted, 
ind with the ſame full ſtate pac'd back again 
To York-Place, where the feaſt is held. 
xx. You muſt ao more call it York-Place, that's paſl. 
8 2 
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For ſince the cardinal fell, that title's loſt, 
*Tis now the king's, and call'd Whitehall. 
3 Gen. I know it; 
But tis ſo lately alter'd, that the old name 
Is freſh about me. 
2 Gen. What two reverend bikers 


Were thoſe that went on each fide of the queen ? 80 
3 Gun, Stokeſly and Gardiner; the one of Wincheſter, 

Newly preferr'd from the king's ſecretary; D 

The other, London. | 

2 Gen, He of Wincheſter v 

Is held no great good lover of th' archbiſhop, 

The virtuous Cranmer. | Or 
3 Gen. All the land knows that; | 

However, yet there's no great breach ; when 't comes; If 

Cranmer will find a friend will not ſhrink from him. Fo 


2 Grx. Who may that be, I pray you? ( 
3 Gen. Thomas Cromwell, | 
A man in much eſteem with th' king, and, truly, 
A worthy friend. The king has made him 
Maſter o'th* jewel houſe, 
And one, already, of the privy-council. 
2 Gzen. He will deſerve more. 
3 Gen. Yes, without all doubt. 
Come, gentlemen, you ſhall go my way, 
Which is to th court, and there ſhall be my gueſts ; 
Something I can command; as I walk thither, 


Ill tell ye more. 
Born. You may command us, fir, , [Exenr' 


pun” 
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SG rA E II. Changes to Kimbolton, 


Enter Catharine Dowager, ſick, led between Griffich her 
gentleman uſher, and Patience her woman. 


Gtr. How does your grace? 
'CaTu. O Griffith, ſick to death 
My legs, like loaded branches, bow to the earth, 
Willing to leave their burden. Reach a chair——— 
So—Now methinks, I feel a little eaſe, 
[Sitting down. 

Didſt thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou led'ſt me, 
That the great child of honour, cardinal Wolſey, 
Was dead? 

Griy. Yes, madam; but I think, your grace, 
Out of the pain you ſuffer'd, gave no ear to't. 

Car R. Pr'ythee, good Griffith, tell me how he dy'd; 
If well, he ſtept before me happily, 
For my example. 

Grir. Well, the voice goes, madam. 
For after the ſtout earl of Northumberland 
Arreſted him at York, and brought him forward, 
As a man ſorely tainted, to his anſwer, 
He fell ſick ſuddenly, and grew ſo ill 
He could not fit his mule. 

CaTH. Alas, poor man 

Gxir. At laſt, with eaſy roads he came to Lei'ſter; 
Lodg'd in the abbey z where the rev'rend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him; 
To whom he gave theſe words, O father abbot, 
An old man, broken with the ſtorms of ſtate, 
« Is come to lay his weary bones among ye; 
Give him a little earth for charity!“ 
So went to bed; where eagerly his ſickneſs 
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Purſu'd him ſtill, and three nights aſter this, 
About the hour of eight, which he himſel, 
Foretold, ſhould be his laſt, full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears and ſorrows, 

He gave his honours to the world again, 

His bleſſed part to heav'n, and flept in peace. 

Carn. 80 may he reſt, his ſaults lie gently an him 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to ſpeak him, 
And yet with charity; he was a man 
Of an unbounded ſtomach, ever ranking 
Himſelf with princes ; one that by ſuggeſtion, 
Ty'd all the kingdom, Eimbny was {fair play. 
His own opinion was his Jaw, I th” prelence. 
He would ſay untruths, and be ever dauble 
Both in his words and meaniog.. He was never, 


But where he meant to ruin, pitiful. 
His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty; 
But his perſormance, as he now js, nothing. | 
Of his own body he was ill, and gare | 
The clergy ill example. 

Gtr. Noble madam, 
Men's evil manners live in braſs, their virtues 
We write in water. May it pleaſe your highnel: 
To hear me ſpeak his good now ? _ 

Carts. Les, good Griffith, 
were malicious elſe. 

Grir. This cardinal, 7 
Though from an humble (tock, unioubtedly 
Was faſhion'd to much honour ſrom his cradle 
He was a ſcholar, and a ripe and good one, 
Excceding wiſe, fair-ſpoken and perſuading; 


's 


Lofty and four to them, that 100 him not. 


- 
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But to thoſe men that ſought him, ſweet as ſummer. 

And though he were unſatisfy'd in getting, 

Which was a fin, yet in beſtowing, madam, 

He was moſt princely : Ever witneſs for him 

Thoſe twins of learning that he rais'd in you, 

Ipſwich, and Oxford] one of theſe fell with him, 

Unwilling to outlive the good he did itz 

The other, though unfiniſh'd, yet ſo famous, 

So excellent in art, and till ſo rifing, 

That Chriſtendom ſhall ever ſpeak his virtue. 

His overthrow heap'd happineſs upon him ; 

For then, and not till then, he felt himſelf 

And found the bleſſedneſs of being little: 

And to add greater honours to his age 

Than man could give him, he dy'd fearing God. 
Carta. After my death I wiſh no other herald, 

No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 

To keep mine honour from corruption, 

But ſuch an honeſt chronicler as Griffith. 

Whom I moſt hated living, thou haſt made me, 

With thy religious truth and modeſty, 

Now in his aſhes honour, Peace be with him! 

Patience, be near me ſtill, and ſet me lower. 

I have not long to trouble thee, Good Griffith, 

Cauſe the muſicians play me that ſad note, 

I nam'd my knell; whilſt I fit meditating 

On that celeſtial harmony I goto. 


Sad and ſolemn muſick. 


GRT. She's aſleep, Good wench, let's fit down quiet, 
For fear we wake her, Softly, gentle Patience, 
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The viſion. Enter ſolemuly one after another, fix perſon · 

ages, clad in white robes, wearing on their heads garland; 

of bays, and golden vizards on their faces; branches of 
bays, or palm in their hands. They firſt congee unto 

her, then dance; and, at certain changes, the firſt two 

hold a ſpare garland over her head; at which, the other 

four make reverend courteſies; then the two, that held 

the garland, deliver the ſame to the other next two; who 

obſerve the fame order in their changes, and holding the 

garland over her bead; which done, they deliver the ſame 

garland to the laſt two, who likewiſe obſerve the ſame | 
order; at which, as it were by inſpiration, ſhe makes in 

her ſleep ſigns of rejoicing, and holdeth up her hands 

to heaven; and ſo in their dancing vaniſh, carrying the 

garland with them, The muſick continues. 


Ca TH. Spirits of peace; where are ye? are ye gone? 
And leave me here ia wretchedneſs behind ye > 


Grir. Madam, we're here. 
Cara. lt is not you | call for; 


Saw you none enter fince I ſlept ? 
Grir: None, madam. 
CaTHn. No? ſaw you not e'en now a bleſſed troop 
Invite me to a banquet, whoſe bright faces 
Caſt thouſand beams upon me, like the ſun ? 
They promis'd me eternal happineſs, 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I fect 
I am not worthy yet to wear: [I ſhall aſſuredly. 
GRT. I am moſt joyful, madam, ſuch good dreams 


Poſſeſs your fancy. 


Carr. Bid the muſick leave, 


. *Tis harſh and heavy to me. {Muſick cecaies. 


Par. Do you note, 
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How much her grace is alter d on the ſudden ? 
How long her face is drawn ? how pale ſhe looks, 
And of an earthly cold? obierve her eyes. 
Gtr. She is going, wench. Pray, pray 
Par. Heav'n comfort her. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mes. An't like your grace 
CaTHa. You are a ſawcy fellow, 
Deſerve we no more rev'rence? 
Gtr. You're to blame, 
Knowing ſhe will not loſe her wonted greatneſs, 
To uſe ſo ruce behaviour, Go to, kneel. 


Mrs. [ Kneeling. } I humbly intreat your highneſs“ 


pardon ; 
My haſte made me unmannerly. There is ſtaying 


A gentleman, ſent from the king, to ſee you. 
CArR. Admit him entrance, Griffith. But this fellow 
Let me ne'er ſee again. [Exit meſſenger, 


Enter Lord Capucius, 


If my fight fail not, 
You ſhould be lord ambaſſador from the emperor, 


My royal nephew; and your name Capucius, 

Cay, Madam, the ſame, your ſervant, 

Car. O my lord, 
The times and titles are now alter'd ſtrangely 
With me, fince firſt you knew me, But, I pray you, 
What is your pleaſure with me ? 

Cay. Noble lady, 
Firſt, mine own ſervice to your grace; the next, 
The king's requeſt that I would viſit you, 
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Who grieves much for your weakneſs, and by me 
Sends you his princely commendations, 
And heartily intreats you take good comfort. 


CAT. O my good lord, that comfort comes too late; 


*Tis like a pardon after execution; 

The gentle phyſick, giv'n in time, had cur'd me; 
But now I'm paſt all comforts here, but prayers. 
How does his highneſs ? 

Cay. Madam, in good health. 

CATH. So may he ever do, and ever flouriſh, 
When I ſhall dwell with worms, and my poor name 
Baniſh'd the kingdom !—Patience, is that letter 
I caus'd you to write, yet ſent away ? 

PaT. No, madam. 

Crx. Sir, I muſt humbly pray you to deliver 
This to my lord the king. 

Cay. Moſt willingly, madam, 

CATH, In which I have commended to his goodneſs 
The model of our chaſte loves, his young daughter; 
The dews of heav'n fall thick in bleflings on her! 
Beſeeching him to give her virtuous breeding, 
{She's young, and of a noble modeſt nature 
I hope, ſhe will deſerve well) and a little | 
To love her for her mother's ſake, that lov'd him, 
Heav'n knows, how dearly, My next poor petition 
Is, that his noble grace would have ſome pity 
Upon my wretched women, that ſo long 
Have follow'd both my fortunes faithfully 

Of which there ts not one, I dare avow, 
And now I ſhould not lie, but well deſerves; 
For virtue and true beauty of the ſoul, 


For honeſty and decent carriage, 
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A right good huſband, let him be a noble; 
And, ſure, thoſe men are happy, that ſhall have em. 
The laſt is for my men; they are the pocreſ(}, 
But poverty could never draw em from me; 
That they may have their wages duly paid 'em, 
And ſomething over to remember me. | 
If heav'n had pleas'd to've giv'n me longer live 
And able means, we had not parted thus. 
Theſe are the whole contents. And, good my lord, 
By that you love the deareſt in this world, 
As you wiſh chriſtian peace to ſouls departed, 
Stand theſe poor people's friend, and urge the king 
To do me this laſt right. | 

Cay. By heav'n, I will; 
Or let me loſe the faſhion of a man ! 

CaTH. I thank you, honeſt lord. Remember me 
In all humility unto his highneſs; | 
And tell him, his long trouble now is paſſing 
Out of this world. Tell him, in death I bleſt him; . 
For ſo I will—Mine eyes grow dim. Farewel, 
My lord——Griffith, farewel—— Nay, Patience, 
You muſt not leave me yet. I muſt to bed 
Call in more women— When I'm dead, good wench, 
Let me be us'd with honour; ſtrev/ me over | 
With maiden flow'rs, that all the-world may know 
was a chaſte wife to my grave; ernbalm me, 
Then lay me forth. Although unqueen'd, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, interr me. 
{Exeunt, leading Catharine, 


| can no more 
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ACT. SCENE I. 


: Before the Palace, 


Enter Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter, a page with a torch 
beſore him, met by ſir Thomas Lovell. 


CARDINER, 
T's one o'clock, boy, is't not? 
Bo v. It hath ſtruck. 

Ganrp. Theſe ſhould be hours for neceſſities, 
Not for delights z times, to repair our nature 
With comforting repoſe, and not for us 
To waſte theſe times. Good hour of night, fir Thomas; 
Whither ſo late? 

Lov. Came you from the king, my lord? 

Gard. I did, fir Thomas, and left him at Primero 
With the duke of Suffolk. 
Lov. I muſt to him too, 
Before he goes to bed. I'll take my . 

CARD. Not yet, fir Thomas Lovell; Shes? s the matter? 
It ſeems you are in haſte; and if there be 
No great offence belong's to't, give your friend 
Some touch of your late buſineſs. Affairs, that walk, 
As they ſay, ſpirits do, at midnight, have 
In them a wilder nature, than the buſineſs 
'That ſeeks diſpatch by day. 

Lov. My lord, I love you, 
And durſt commend a ſecret to your ear 
Much weightier than this werk. The queen's in labour, 
They ſay, in great extremity; is fear'd, 
She'll with the labour end. 
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GARD. The fruit ſhe goes with 
I pray for heartily, that it may find | 
Good time and live; but for the ſtock, fir Thomas, 0 
] wiſh it grubb'd up now, 

Lov. Methinks, I could | 
Cry the amen; and yet my conſcience ſays, 
She's a good creature, and ſweet lady, does 
Deſerve our better wiſhes. 

GAR. But, fir, fir ——— 
Hear me, fir Thomas—— You're a gentleman 
Of mine own way; I know you wiſe, religious; 
And let me tell you, it will ne'er be well, 
"Twill not, fir Thomas Lovell, take't of me, 
Till Cranmer, Cromwell, her two hands, and ſhe, 
Sleep in their graves. 

Lov, Now, fir, you ſpeak of two 
The moſt remark'd i'th* kingdom. As for Cromwell, 
Beſides that of the jewel-houſe, he's made maſter 
O'th' rolls, and the king's ſecretary ; further, 
Stands in the gap and trade for more preferments, 
With which the time will load him. The? archbiſhop 
Is the king's hand, and tongue; and who dare ſpeak 
One ſyllable againſt him? 

Gard, Yes, fir Thomas, 
There are that dare; and I myſelf have ventur'd 
To ſpeak my mind of him. Indeed, this day, 
Sir, I may tell it you, 1 think, I have 
lacens'd the lords 6th? council, that he is, 
For fo | know he is, they know he is, 
A molt arch heretick, a peſtilence 
That docs inſect the land; with which they mov'd, 
14+ve brok-n %ith the eng; who hath fo far 
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Giv'n ear to our complaint, of his great grace 
And princely care, foreſeeing thoſe fell mifchiefs 
Our reaſons laid before him; he hath commanded, 
To morrow-morning to the council-board 

He be convened, He's a rank weed, fir Thomas, 
And we muſt root him out. From your affairs 

I hinder you too long: good night, fir Thomas. 


LExeunt Gardiner and Page. 


Lov. Many good nights, my lord; I reſt your ſervant. 
[Exit Lovell. 


Scenes ll. Changes to an apartment in the palace. 
Enter King and Suffolk, 


Kix. Charles, I will play no more to-night 
My mind's not on't, you are too hard ſor me. 
Sur. Sir, I did never win of you before. 
KING. But little, Charles; 
Nor ſhall not, when my fancy's on my play. 


Re-enter Lovell. 


Now, Lovell, from the queen, what is the news ? 
Lov. I could not perſonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me, but by her woman 
I ſent your meſſage ; who return'd her thanks 
In greateſt humbleneſs, and begg'd your highne's 
Moſt heartily to pray for her. 
KinG, What ſay'ſt thou! ha! 
To pray for her! what, is ſhe crying out ? 
Lov. So ſaid her women, and that her ſuff rance made 
Almoſt each pang a death 
Kix O. Alas, good lady 
Sur, God ſafely quit her of her burden, and 
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With gentle travel, to the gladding of 
Your highneſs with an heir ! 

KING. Tis midnight, Charles; 
Pr'ythee to bed; and in thy pray'rs e 
Th' eſtate of my poor queen. Leave me alone; 
For I muſt think of that which company 
Would not be friendly to. 

Sur. I wiſh your highneſs 
A quiet night, and my good miſtreſs will 
Remember in my prayers. 

KIxO. Charles, a good night. [Exit Suffolk. 


Enter fir Anthony Denny. 


Well, fir, what follows ? 
DExNY. Sir, I have brought my lord the archbiſhop, 
As you commanded me, 
KINO. Ha, Canterbury Y———— 
Denny. Yea, my good lord. 
Kix o. 'Tis true Where is he, Denny? 
Drx xv. He attends your highneſs' pleaſure, 
KinG. Bring him to us. [Exit Denny. 
| Lov. This is about that, which the biſhop ſpake  - 
I am happily come hither. - [Afide. 


Enter Cranmer and Denny. 


Kix C. Avoid the gallery. [Lovell ſeemeth to ſtay. 


Ha! I have ſaid be gone. 
What [Exeunt Lovell and Denny. 


ScEen Es III. 


Crax, I am fearful. Wherefore frowns he thus? 
"Tis his aſpeQ of terror, All's not well, 


Kino. How now, my lord? you do deſire to know 


Wherefore I ſent for you. 
"Cravn. [kneeling.] It is my duty 
T attend your highneſs* pleaſure; 
Kix o. Pray you riſe ! | 

My good and gracious lord of Canterbury. 

Come, you and I muſt walk a turn together; 

I've news to tell you. Come, give me your hand. 
Ah, my good lord, I grieve at what I ſpeak, 

And am right ſorry to repeat what follows, 

I have, and moſt unwillingly, of late 

Heard many grievous, I do ſay, my lord, 

Grievous complaints of you; which being conſider'd, 
Have mov'd us and our council, that you ſhall 

This morning come before us; where I know, 

You cannot with ſuch freedom purge yourſelf, 

But that, till further trial, in thoſe charges 

Which will require your anſwer, you mult take 
Your patience to you and be well contented 
To make your houſe our tower. You a brother of ut, 
It fits we thus proceed; or el.e no witneſs 

Would come againſt you, 

Can. [kneeling.] I humbly thank your highneſe, 
And am right glad to catch this good occaſion 

Moſt throughly to be winnow'd, where my chaff 

And corn ſhall fly aſunder; for, 1 know, | 
There's none ſtands under more calumnious tongue: 
Than I myſelf, poor man. 

| Kins. Stand up, good Canterbury; 
Thy truth and thy integrity is rooted 
In us, thy friend, Give me thy hang, ſtand up: 
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Pr'ythee, let's walk. [Cranmer riſes.] n: by my holy 


dame, 
What manner of man are you? my lord, I lock d, 


Vou would have given me your petition, that 
I ſhould have ta'en ſome pains to bring together 
Yourſelf and your accuſers, and have heard: you - 
Without indurance further. 

CRAN. Moſt dread liege, 
The good I ſtand on is my truth and honeſly 
If they ſhall fall, I with mine enemies 
Will triumph o'er my perſon, which I weigh not, 
Being of thoſe virtues vacant; I fear . 
Which can be ſaid againſt me. 

Kix. Know you not, 
How your ſtate ſtands i'th" world, with the whole world 3 
Your foes are many, and not ſmall; their practices 
Muſt bear the ſame proportion; and not ever 
The juſtice and the truth o'th* queſtion carries 
The due oꝰthꝰ verdict with it. At what eaſe 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To ſwear againſt you? Such things have been done. 
You're potently oppos'd; and with a malice 
Of as great ſize. Ween you of better luck, 
mean, in perjur'd witneſs, than your maſter, 
Whoſe miniſter you are, while here he liv'd 
Upon this naughty earth ? Go to, goto, 
You take a precipice for no leap of dapger, 
And woo your own deſtruction, 

CA. God and your majeſty 
protect mine innocence. or I fall into 
The trap is laid for me! 

Kino. Be of good cheer; 
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They ſhall no more prevail, than we give way to. 
Keep comfort to you, and this morning ſee 

You do appear before them ; if they chance, 

In charging you with matters, to commit you, 

The beſt perſuaſions to the contrary 
Fail not to uſe; and with what vehemency 

Th? occaſion ſhall inſtruct you. If intreaties 

Will render you no remedy, this ring 

Deliver them, and your appeal to us 

There make before them. Look, the good man weeps ! 
He's honeft, on mine honour. God's bleft mother ! 
I ſwear he is true-hearted; and « foul 

None better in my kingdom. Get you gone, | 


And do as | have bid you. [Exit Cranmer. 


Has ſtrangled all his language in his tears. 
Enter an old lady. 


Gx. Within. Come back; what mean you 
Lavy. I'll not come back, the tidings that I bring 
Will make my boldneſs manners. Now good angels 
Fly o'er thy royal head, and ſhade thy perfon 
Under their bleſſed wings 
Kix. Now, by thy looks 
I gueſs thy meſfage. Is the queen deliver'd ? 
Say, ay; and of a boy, 
Lady. Ay, ay, my liege; 
And of a lovely boy; the God of heav'n 
Both now and ever bleſs her ! "tis a girl, 
Promiſes boys hereafter. , Sir, your queen 
Deſires your viſitation ; and to be 
Acquainted with this ſtranger ; tis as like you, 
As cherry is to cherry. 
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Kix d. Lovell. 
Lo v. Sir. 
Ki xo. Give her an hundred marks. 1'll to the queen. 
brate d. 
Lapy. An hundred marks! by this light, Ill ha' more. 
An ordinary groom is for ſuch payment. 
I will have more; or ſcold it out of him. 
Said I for this, the girl was like him? I'll 
Have more, or elſe unſay't, Now, while tis hot, 
il put it to the iſſue. Exit lady. 
Sczn x TV. Before the countil-chatnber. 
Enter Cranmer, 
Cran, I hope, I'm not too late; and yet the gentleman; 
That was ſent to me from the council, pray'd me 


To make great haſte. All faſt ? what means this hon! 
Who waits there | 


Enter door-keeper. 
Sure, you know me ? 
D. Kzze. Ves, my lord; 
But yet I cannot help you. 


CAN. Why? 2 
D. Kxzr. Your grace muſt wait, till you be call'd for. 


Enter doctor Butts. 


CAN. 80. 
BuTTs. This is a piece of malice. I'm glad, 

| came this way ſo happily. The king | 

Shall underſtand it preſentl y. [Exit Butts, 
Cxan. [Afide.] Tis Butts, 


The king's phyſician. As he paſt along, 
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How eardeſtly he caſt his eyes upon me 

Pray heav'n, he ſound not my diſgrace ! For certain, 
This is of purpoſe laid by ſome that hate me, 

God turn their hearts! I never ſought their malice, 

To quench mine honour z they would ſhame to make me 
Wait elſe at door, a fellow-counſellor, 


*Mong boys and grooms and lackeys ! but their pleaſures 


Muſt be fulfill'd, and I attend with patience. 


Enter the king and Butts, at a window above. 


BuTTs. I'll ſhew your grace the ſtrangeſt fight=— 
King. What's that, Butts? | 


BuTTs. I think, your highneſs ſaw this _ a day. 
KinG. Body o'me, where is it? 
BuTTs. There, my lord; 
The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury, 
Who holds his ſtate at door mongſt purſuivants, 
Pages, and foot-boys. 
KING. Ha! 'tis he, indeed. 
Is this the honour they do one another ? 
»Tis well, there's one above em yet. I thought, 
They'd parted ſo much honeſty among em, 
At leaſt, good manners, as not thus to ſuffer 
A man of his place, and ſo near our favour, 
To dance attendance on their lordſhips“ pleaſures, 
And at the door too, like a poſt with packets. 
By holy Mary, Butts, there's knavery. 
Let em alone, and draw the curtain cloſe, 
We ſhall hear more anon. 
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A council-table brought in with chairs and ſtools, and placed 
under the ſtate, Enter lord chancellor, places himſelf at 
the upper end of the table on the left hand; a ſeat being 
leſt void above him, as for the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Duke of Suffolk, duke of Norfolk, Surrey, lord chamber- 
lain, and Gardiner, ſeat themſelves in order on each ſide. 
Cromwell at the lower end, as ſecretary. 


Canaan. Speak to the buſineſs, Mr. ſecretary. 
Why are we met in council ? 
CromweELL. Pleaſe your honours, 
The cauſe concerns his grace of Canterbury, 
Ganp. Has he had knowledge of it? 
Crom, Yes. 
Nor. Who waits there? 
D. Kr Er. Without, my noble lords? 
GARD. Ves. 
D. Ker. My lord arch-biſhop; 
And has done half an hour, to know your pleaſures. 
CnAx. Let him come in. 
D. Keegy. Your grace may enter now. 
{Cranmer approaches the council-table. 
Cnan, My good lord arch-biſhop, I'm very ſorry 
To ſit here at this preſent, and behold 
That chair ſtand empty; but we are all men 
In our own natures frail, and capable 
Of frailty, few are angels; from which frailty 
And want of wiſdom, you, that beſt ſhould teach us, 
Have miſdemean'd yourſelf, and not a little; 
Toward the king firſt, then his laws, in filling 
The whole realm, by your teaching and your chaplains, 
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(For ſo we are inſorm'd) with new opinions 
Divers and dang'rous, which are hereſies, 
And, not reform?d, may prove pernicious. 

GARD. Which reformation muſt be ſudden too, 
My noble lords; for thoſe, that tame wild horſes, 
Pace 'em not in their hands to make 'em gentle, 

But ſtop their mouths with ſtubborn bits, and ſpur ? em, 
Till they obey the manage. If we ſuffer, 

Out of our eaſineſs and childiſh pity 

To one man's honour, this contagious fickneſs, 


| Farewel all phyfick ; and what follows then? 


Commotions, uproars, with a general taint 

Of the whole ſtate, as of late days our neighbours 
The upper Germany can dearly witneſs, 

Yet freſhly pitied in our memories, 


Cxan. My good lords, hitherto, in all the progreſs 


Both of my life and office, Fhave labour'd, 


And with no little ſtudy, that my teaching, 


And the ſtrong courſe of my authority, 

Might go one way, and fafely; and the end 
Was ever to do well: nor is there living 

(I ſpeak it with a ſingle heart, my lords) 

A man that more deteſts, more ſtirs againſt, 
Both in his private conſcience and his place, 
Defacers of the publick peace, than I do. 

Pray heav'n the king may never find a heart 
With leſs allegiance in it ! Men that make 
Envy and crooked malice nouriſhment, 

Dare bite the beſt. I do beſeech your lordſhips, 
That in this caſe of juſtice, my accuſere, 

Be what.they will, may ſtand forth face to face, 
And freely urge againſt me. 
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Sur. Nay, my lord, 
That cannot be; you are a counſellor, 
And by that virtue no man dare accuſe you. | 
GARD. My lord, becauſe we've buſineſs of more moment, 
We will be ſhort w'you. *Tis his highneſs* pleaſure, 
And our conſent for better trial of you, 
From hence you be committed to the tower; 
Where, being but a private man again, 
You ſhall know, many dare accuſe you boldly, 
More than I fear, you are provided for. 
Cxan. Ay, my good lord of Wincheſter, I thank you, 
You're always my good friend; if your will'pals, 
I ſhall both find your lordſhip judge and juror, 
You are ſo merciful. I ſee your end, 
"Tis my undoing. Love and meekneſs, lord, 
Become a churchman better than ambition, 
Win ſtraying ſouls with modeſty again, 
Caſt none away. That I ſhall clear myſelf, 
Lay all the weight ye can upon my patience, 
I make as little doubt, as you do conſcience 
In doing daily wrongs. 1 could ſay more, 
But rev'rence to your calling makes me modeſt. 
Carp. My lord, my lord, you are a ſectary, 
That's the plain truth; your painted gloſs diſcovers, 
To men that underſtand you, words and weakneſs. 
Crom. My lord of Wincheſter, you are 4 little, 
By your good favour too ſharp; men ſo noble, 
However faulty, yet ſhould fiad reſpect 
For what they have been; tis a cruelty 
To load a falling man. 
GARD. Good Mr, ſecretary, 
1 cry your honour mercy z you may, worſt 
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Of all this table, ſay ſo, 
Crom. Why, my lord? 
GAR. Do not I know you for a favourer 
Of this new ſe? Ve are not ſound. 
Crom. Not ſound? 
GARD. Not ſound, I fay. 
Crom. Would you were half ſo honeſt! 
Men's prayers then would ſeek you, not their fears. 
Gaz. I fhall remember this bold language. 
Con. Do. 
Remember your bold liſe too. 
Cnan. This is too much; 
Forbear for ſhame, my lords. 
GARD. I've done. 
Cron. And l. 
Cnam. Then thus for you, my lord. It ſtands agreed, 
I take it, by all voices, that forthwith 
You be convey'd to th' tower a priſoner ; 
There to remain *till the king's further pleaſure 
Be known unto us. Are you all agreed, lords ? 
ALL. We are. : | 
Cran. Is there no other way of mercy, 
But I muſt needs to th” tower, my lords? | 
GARD. What other 
Would you expect? you're Agel troubleſome. 
Wet ſome o' th r be ready there. 


Enter the Guare. 


Cmax. For me? 
Muſt I go like a traitor then ? 
Gar. Receive him, 


And ſee him ſafe 0th" Tower, 


I 
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Cx AN. Stay, good my lords; 

I have a little yet to ſay. Look there, lords; 
By virtue of that ring, I take my cauſe 

Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it 
To a moſt noble judge, the king my maſter, 

Cn Au. This is the king's ring, 

Sus. Tis no counterfeit. 

Sur. Tis hi right ring, by heav'n, I told ye all, 
When we firſt put this dang'rous ſtone a rolling, 
* would fa'l upon ourſelves. 

Nox. D'you think, my lords, 

The king will ſuffer but the little finger 
Of this man to be-vex'd ? 
CnAu. Tis now too certain. 
How much more is his life in value with him ? 
Would I were fairly out on't. 
Crom, My mind gave me, 
In ſeeking tales and informations 
Againſt this man, whoſe honeſty the devil 
And his diſciples only envy at. 
Ye blew the fire that burns ye. Now have at ye. 


Scents VI. Enter king, frowning on them; takes his ſeat. 


GA. Dread ſov'reign, how much are we bound to heav'n 
In daily thanks, that gave us ſuch a prince, 
Not only good and wiſe, but moſt religious; 
One, that in all obedience makes the church 
The chief aim of his honour; and to ſtrengthen 
That holy duty, out of dear reſpect, 
His royal ſelf in judgment comes to hear 
The cauſe betwixt her and this great offender; 
KjNnG. You're ever good at ſudden commendations, 
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Biſhop of Wincheſter. But know, I come not, 
To hear ſuch flatt'ries now; and in my preſence 
They are too thin and baſe to hide offences. 

To me, you cannot reach, you play the ſpaniel, 
And think with wagging of your tongue to win me. 
But whatſoe'er thou tak'ſt me for, I'm ſure, 
Thou haſt a cruel nature and a bloody. 

Good man, fit down, Now let me ſee the proudeſt 


[To Cranmer. 


He, that dares moſt, but wag his finger at thee. 

By all that's holy, he had better ſtarve, 

Than but once think this place'becomes thee not, 
Sus. May't pleaſe your grace 
K1NG. No, fir, it does not pleaſe me. 

T thought I had men of ſome underſtanding 

And wiſdom of my council; but I find none. 

Was it diſcretion, lords, to let this man, 

This good man, few of you deſerve that title, 

This honeſt man, wait like a lowſy foot-boy 

At chamber-door, and one as great as you are ? 

Why, what a ſhame was this? did my commiſſion 

Bid ye ſo far forget yourſelves? I gave ye 

Pow'r, as he was a counſellor to try him; 

Not as a groom. There's ſome of ye, I ſee, 

More out of malice than integrity, 

Would try him to the utmoſt, had ye means; 

Which ye ſhall never have, while I do live. 

C nau. My moſt dread ſov'reign, may it like your grace 
To let my tongue excuſe all. What was purpos d 
Concerning his impriſonment, was rather, 

If there be faith in men, meant for his trial, 
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And fair purgation to the world, than malice ; 
I'm ſure, in me. 

KinG, Well, well, my lords, reſpect him: 

Take him, and uſe him well; he's worthy of it. 

I will fay thus much for him, if a prince 

May be beholden to à ſubject, I 

Am, for his love and ſervice, ſo to him. 

Make me no more ado, but all embrace. 

Be friends for ſhame, my lords. My lord of Canterbury, 
I have a ſuit which you muſt not deny me, 

There is a fair young maid, that yet wants baptiſm ; 
You muſt be godfather, and anſwer for her. 

Crar. The greateſt monarch now alive may glory 
In ſuch an honour; how may I deſerve it, 
That am à poor and humble ſubject to you ? 

KinG. Come, come, my lord, you'd COON ſpoons. 

You ſhall have 
Two noble partners with yon; the old dutcheſ. 
Of Norfolk, and the old lady marquefs Dorſet. 


Once more, my lord of Wincheſter, I charge you; 
Embrace and love this man. 


GARD. With a true heart 
And brother's love I do it. 
Cran, And let heaven 
Witneſs how dear I hold this confirmation. [Embracing. 
Ki. Cood man, thoſe joyfal tears ſhew thy true heart: 
The common voice, I ſee is verify'd 
Of thee, which ſays thus: Do my lord of Canterbury: 
* But-one ſhrewd turn, and he's your friend for ever.“ 
Come, lords, we trifle time away: I long 
To have this young one made a chriſtian. 
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As I have made ye one, lords, one remain; | 
85 I grow ſtronger, you more honour gain. [Exeunt, 


ScEtneE VII. The palace-yard. 
Noiſe and tumult within : Enter porter and his man. 


Pon r. You'll leave your noiſe anon, ye raſcals; do you 
take the court for Paris-garden? ye rude ſlaves, leave your 
gaping. | 

Within.] Good Mr. Porter, I belong to th' larder. 

Por r. Belong to the gallows and be hang'd ye rogue. 
Is this a place to roar in?—Petch me a dozen crab-tree 
ſtaves, and ſtrong ones; theſe are but ſwitches to em. III 
ſcratch your heads; you muſt be ſeeing chriſtenings? do 
| you look for ale and cakes here, you rude raſcals? 

Man. Pray, fir, be patient; 'tis as much impoſſible, 
Unleſs we ſwept them from the door with cannons, 

To ſcatter em, as 'tis to make em ſleep 
On May-day morning; which will never be. 
We may as well puſh againſt Paul's as ſtir em. 

Pon r. How got they in, and be hang'd ? 

Man. Alas, I know not : how gets the tide in? 
As much as one ſound cudgel of four foot, 

You ſee the poor remainder, could diſtribute, 
I made no ſpare, fir. 
Por. You did dothing, fir. 

Maw, I am not Sampſon, nor fir Guy, nor Colebrand, 
to mow em down before me; but if 1 ſpar'd any that had 
a head to hit, either young or old, he or ſhe, cuckold or 
cuckold-maker, let me never hope to ſee a chine again; 
and that I would not for a cow, God ſave her. 

Within.] Do you hear, Mr. Porter ? 


PogrT. I ſhall be with you preſently, good Mr. Puppy. 
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Keep the door cloſe, ſirrah. 

Man. What would you have me do? 

PoxT. What ſhould you do, but knock em down by the 
dozens ? Is this Morefields to muſter in? Or have we ſome 
ſtrange Indian with the great tool come to court, the women 
ſo beſiege us? Bleſs me; what a fry of fornication is at the 
door ? On my chriſtian conſcience, this one chriſtening will 
beget a thouſand; here will be father, god-father, and all 
together. 

Man. The ſpoons will be the bigger, fir. There is a 
fellow ſomewhat near the door, he ſhould be a braſier by his 
tace : for, o my conſcience, twenty of the dog-days now 
reign in's noſe ; all that ſtand about him are under the line, 
they need no other penance ; that fire-drake did I hit three 
times on the head, and three times was his noſe diſcharged 
againſt me; he ſtands there like a mortar-piece to blow us 
up. There was a haberdaſher's wife of ſmall wit near him, 
that railed upon me "till her pink'd porringer fell off her 
Head, for kindling ſuch a combuſtion in the ſtate. I miſt 
the meteor once, and hit that woman, who cry'd out, 
clubs! when I might ſec from far ſome forty truncheoneers 
draw to her ſuccourz which were the hope of the ſtrand, 
where ſhe was quarter'd, They fell on; I made good my 
place; at length they came to th“ broomſtaff with me, l 
defy'd 'em ſtill; when ſuddenly a file of boys behind 'em, 
deliver'd ſuch a ſhower of pebbles, looſe ſhot, that I was fain 
to draw mine honour in, and let them win the work; the 
devil was amongſt em, I think ſurely. 

PoxT. Theſe are the youths that thunder at a play- 
houſe, and fight for bitten apples; that no audience but the 
tribulation of Tower-kill, or the limbs of Lime-houſe, their 
dear brothers, are able to endure. I have ſome of em in 
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Limbo Patrum, and there they are like to dance three 
days; beſides the running banquet of two beadles, that is 
to come. 

Enter lord chamberlain. 


Cnau. Mercy o'me! what a multitude are here! 
They grow (till too; from all parts they are coming, 
As if we kept a fair. Where are theſe porters ; 
Theſe lazy knaves ?—Ye've made a fine hand, fellows. 
There's a trim rabble let in; are all theſe, 
Your faithful friends o'th* ſuburbs ? We ſhall have 
Great ſtore of room, no doubt, left for the ladies, 
When they paſs back from th* chriſtening ? 
Por r. Pleaſe your honour, 
We are but men; and what ſo many may de, 
Not being torn in pieces, we have done. 
An army cannot rule 'em. 
Cn Ax. As I live, 
If the king blame me for't, 1'll lay ye all 
By ch' heels, and ſuddenly ; and on your heads 
Clap round fines for neglect. Vare lazy knaves ; 
And here ye lie baiting of bumbards, when - 
Ye ſhould do ſervice. Hark, the trampets ſound ; 
Th'are come already from the chriſtening. 
Ga break among the preſs, and find a way out 
| To let the troop paſs fairly; or I'll find 
A Marſhalſea, ſhall hold you play theſe two months. 
Por r. Make way for the princeſs. 
Man. You great fellow, ſtand cloſe up, or I'll make 
your head ake. 
Por r. You i'th* camblet, get up o'th' rail; I'll pick you 
o'er the pales elſe, [Exeunt. 


En 
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Sczxxx VIII. Changes to the palace. 


Enter trumpets ſounding; then two aldermen, lord-mayor, 
Garter, Cranmer, duke of Norfolk, with his marſhal's 


ſtaff, duke of Suffolk, two noblemen bearing great ſtand- 
ing bowls for the chriſtening gifts; then four noblemen 
bearing a canopy, under which the dutcheſs of Norfolk, 
god-mother, bearing the child richly habited in a mantle, 
&c. Train borne by a lady : then follows the marchioneſs 
of Dorſet, the other god-mother, and ladies. The troop 
paſs once about the ſtage, and Garter ſpeaks, 


GAR. Heav'n, from thy endleſs goodneſs ſend long life, 


And ever happy, to the high and mighty 
Princeſs of Eggland, fair Elizabeth! 


Flouriſh, Enter king and guard, 


CAN. [kneeling.] And to your royal grace, and the 
My noble partners and myſelf thus pray: [good queen, 
All comfort, joy, in this moſt gracious day, 

That heav'n e'er laid up to make parents happy, 


May hourly fall upon ye! 
Kix. Thank you, good lord archbiſhop: 
What is her name ? 
Crxan. Elizabeth. 
Kix d. Stand up, ord. [The king kiſſes the child. 


With this kifs take my bleſſing. God protect thee, 
Into whoſe hand I give thy liſe. 
CxaNn. Amen, | 
KING. My noble goſſips, ye have been too prodigal, 
| thank you heartily ; ſo ſhall this lady, 
When ſhe has ſo much Engliſh, 
Cxav, Let me ſpeak, fir; 
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For heav'n now bids me, and the words I utter, 

Let none think flattery, for they'll find em truth. 
This royal infant, heav'n ſtill move about her! 
Though in her cradle, yet now promiſes 

Upon this land a thouſand thouſand bleflings, 

Which time ſhall bring to ripeneſs. She ſhall be, 
(But few or none living can behold that goodneſs) 

A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that ſhall ſucceed, Sheba was never 

More covetous of wiſdom and fair virtue, 

Than this bleſt ſoul ſhall be. All princely graces, 
That mould up ſuch a mighty piece as this, 

With all the virtues that attend the good, | 
Shall ſtill be doubled on her. Truth ſhall nurſe her: 
Holy and heav'nly thoughts ſtil! counſel her ; 

She ſhall be lov'd and fear d. Her own ſhall bleſs her; 
Her foes ſhake, like a field of beaten corn, 


And hang their heads with ſorrow. Good grows with her. 


In her days, ev'ry man ſhall eat in ſaſety, 
Under his own vine, what he plants; and ſing 
The merry ſongs of peace to all his neighbours. 
God ſhall be ttuly known, and thoſe about her 


From her ſhall read the perfect ways of honour, 


And claim by thoſe their greatneſs, not by blood. 

Nor ſhall this peace ſleep with her; but as when 
The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phenix, 

Her aſhes new-create another heir, 

As great in admiration as herſelf; 

So ſhall ſhe leave her bleſſedneſs to one, 

When heav'n ſhall call her from this cloud of darkneſ:, 
Who from the ſacred aſhes of her honour 

Shall ftar-!i\e riſe, as great in fame as ſhe wa, 
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And ſo ſtafid fix'd. Peace, plenty, love, truth, terror, 
That were the ſervants to this choſen infant, 
Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to him: 
Where-ever the bright ſun of heav'n ſhall ſhine, 
His honour and the greatneſs of his name 
Shall be, and make new nations. He ſhall fleuriſh, 
And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 
To all the plains about him: childrens” children 
Shall ſee this, and bleſs heav'n. 
Kix o. Thou ſpeakeſt wonders. 
Cran. She ſhall be, to the happineſs of England, 
An aged princeſs; many days ſhall ſee her, 
And yet no day without & deed to crown it. 
Would, I had known no more! but ſhe muſt die, 
She muſt, the ſaints muſt have her; yet a virgin, 
A moſt unſpotted lily ſhe ſhall paſs 
To ch' ground, and all the world ſhall mourn her. 
KinG. O lord arch-biſhop, | 
Thou'ſt made me now a man; never, before 
This happy child, did I get any thing. 
This oracle of comfort has ſo pleas'd me, . 
That when Jam in heav'n, I ſhall deſire 
To ſee what this child does, and praiſe my maker. 
I thank ye all. To you, my good lord mayor, 
And your good brethren, I am much beholden : 
I have receiv'd much honour by your preſence, 
And ye ſhall find me thankful, Lead the way, lords; 
Ye muſt all ſee the queen, and ſhe muſt thank ye, 
She will be fick eHe, This day no man think, 
H'as buſineſs at his houſe, for all ſhall ſtay ; 


This little one ſhall make it holy day. [Exeunt, 
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I'S ten to one, this play can never pleaſe 
All that are here, Some come to take their eaſe, 
And ſleep an act or two; but thoſe, we fear, 
We've frighted with our trumpets : ſo 'tis clear, 
They'll ſay, it's naught: Others, to hear the city 
Abus d extremely, and to cry, that's witty !** 
Which we have not done neither; that, I fear, 
All the expected good we're like to hear 
For this play at this time, is only in 
The merciful conſtruction of good women 
For ſuch a one we ſhew'd em. If they ſmile, 
And ſay twill do; I know within a while 
All the beſt men are ours; for tis ill hap, 
If they hold, when their ladies bid em clap. 


THE 


LIFE and DEATH 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Lzas, king of Britain. 
King of France. 

Duke of Burgundy. 
Duke of Cornwall. 
Duke of Albany. 

Earl of Glo'ſter. 

Earl of Kent. 

Epo AR, ſon to Glo'ſter. 


EpmMVUND, baſtard ſon to Glo'ſter, ; 


Curan, a courtier. 
Doctor. Fool. 
Os w Alp. ſteward to Gonerill. 


A Captain, employed by Edmund. 


Gentleman, attendant on Cordelia. 
A Herald. 

Old man, tenant to Glo'ſter. | 
Servant to Cornwall. 

rſt 1 Servants to Glo'ſter. 

2d 

Gon ERITLI, * | 
ReGan, c Daughters to Lear. 
CorDELIA, 


Knights attending on the king, officers, meſſengers, ſol/iers. 
and attendants, 


SCEen lies in Britain. 
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ver SCENE I. 


* * 


| The Kino! s PALACE. 


Enter Pe Glo'ſter, and Edmund the baſtard. 
KN T. 


Thought, the king had more e 20 duke of Albany 

than Cornwall. 

Go. It did always ſeem ſo. to us, but now, in the divi- 
ſion of the kingdom, it appears not, which of the dukes he 
values moſt; for qualities are ſo weigh'd, that cu. iofity i in 
neither can make choice of either's moiety. 

Ken T. Is not this your ſon, my lord? 

Go. His breeding, fir, hath been at my charge. I have 
{o often bluſh'd to Tae: him, r! now I am braz'd 
to't. 

KEYr. I cannot conceive you, 

Gro. Sir, this young fellow's mother could, whereupon 
ſhe grew round-womb'd; and had, indeed, fir, a ſon for her 
cradle, ere ſhe had a huſband for her bed. Do you ſmell a 
fault ? 

Kr. I cannot wiſh the fault undone, the ine of it 
being ſo proper. 

Gro. But I have a ſon, ſir, by order of _ ſome year 
elder than this, who yet is no dearer in my account. 
Though this knave came ſomewhat ſaucily to the world 
before he was ſent for, yet was his mother fair, there was 
good ſport at his making, and the whoreſon muſt be ag- 
knowledged. Do you know this nobleman, Edmund? 
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ED. No, my lord. 1 
- Gro. My lord of Kent. N 
Remember him hereafter as my honourable friend. 
Epm. My ſervices to your lordſhip. | 
Key. I muſt love you, and ſue to know you better. 
Ep. Sir, I ſhall ſtudy your deſerving, 
Gro, He hath been out nine years, and away he ſhall 


again, | [Trumpet ſounds within. 
— The king is comming. 


S u II. Enter King Lear, Cornwall, Albany, 
Gonerill, Regan, Cordelia, and attendants. A. 


Lzar. Attend the lords of F France and Burgundy, Glo" ſter, 
Gro. I ſhall, my liege. [Exit. 
Lear. Mean time we ſhall g our darker ies 

Give me the map here. Know, we have divided, 

In three, our kingdom; and tis our faſt intent, 

To ſhake all cares and buſineſs from our age, 

Conferring them on younger ſtrengths, while we 

Unburden'd crawl tow'rd death. Our ſan of Cornwall, 

And you, our no leſs loving ſon ot Albany, 

We have this hour a conſtant will to publiſh 

Our daughters ſev? ral dow'rs, that future ſtrife 

May be prevented now. The princes France and Burgundy, 

Great rivals in our younger daughter's love, | 

Long in our court have made their am'rous 2 

And here are to be anſwer'd. Tell me, daughters, 

Since now we will diveſt us both of rule, 

Int'reſt of territory, cares of ſtate, 

Which of you, ſu Il we ſay, doth love us moſt, 

That we our largeſt bounty may extend, 

Where nature doth with rmetit challenge. Gonerill, 
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Our eldeſt born, ſpeak firſt. 


Gon, Sir, | 
I love you more than words can wield the matter, 


Dearer than eye-ſight, ſpace and liberty; 

Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare; 

No leſs than life, with grace, health, beauty, honour; 
As much as child ere lov'd, or father found; 

A love that makes breath poor, and ſpeech unable, 


Beyond all manner of ſo much I love you. 
Cor, What ſhall Cordelia do? love and be ſilent. [Afide. 


Lear. Of all theſe bounds, ev'n from this line to this, 
With ſhadowy foreſts and with champions rich'd, 

With plenteous rivers and wide-ſkirted meads, 
We make thee lady. To thine and Albany's iſſue 
Be this perpetual.— What ſays our ſecond daughter? 
Our deareſt Regan, wife of Cornwall, ſpeak. 
RE O. I'm made of that ſelf-metal as my ſiſter, 
And prize me at her worth, in my true heart. 
I find, ſhe names my very deell of love, 
Only ſhe comes too ſhort ; that I profeſs 
Myſelf an enemy to all other joys, 
Which the moſt precious ſquare of ſenſe poſſeſſes; 
And find, I am alone felicitate 
In your dear highneſs“ love. 
Cor. Then poor Cordelia! 
And yet not fo, ſince, I am ſure, my love's 
More pond'rous than my tongue. 

Lear. To thee, and thine, hereditary ever, 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom; 
No leſs in ſpace, validity, and pleaſure, 

Than that conferr'd on Gonerill.—Now our joy, 
Although our laſt not leaſt, to whoſe young love, 
14 


[Aſide. 
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The vines of France, and milk of Burgundy, 
Strive to be int"reſs'd; what ſay you, to draw 
A third more opulent than your ſiſters ? Speak. 
Con. Nothing, my lord. 
Lr AR. Nothing? 
Cox. Nothing. | 
Lear. Nothing can come of nothing; ſpeak again. 
Cox. Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth. I love your majeſty 
According to my bond, no more nor leſs. 
Lzaz. How, now, Cordelia? mend your ſpeech a little, 
Leſt you may mar your fortunes, 
Cor. Good my lord, 
You have begot me, b:ed me, lov'd me. 1 
Return thoſe duties back, as are right fit, 
Obey you, love you, and moſt honour you 
Why have my ſiſters huſbands, if they ſay, 
They love you, all? haply when I ſhall wed, 
That lord, whoſe bang muſt take my plight, ſhall carry 
Half my love with. him, half my care and duty. 
Sure, I ſhall never marry like my ſiſters, 
To love my father all —— | 
Lear. But goes thy heart with this? 
Con. Ay, my good lord. 
Lr AR. So young, and ſo untender ? 
Cor, So young, my lord, and true, 
Lzan. Let it be fo, thy truth then be thy dower: 
For by the ſacred rgdiance of the ſun, 
The myſteries of Hecate, and the night, 
By all the operations of the orbe, 
From whom we do exilt, and ceale to be. 
Here I 6.ic}aim all my paternal care, 
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Propinquity and property of blood, Fa 
And as a ſtranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee, from this, for ever. The barb'rous Scythian, 
Or he that makes his generation meſſes 
To gorge his appetite, ſhall to my boſom 
Be as well neigbbour'd, pitied and reliev'd, 
As thou, my ſometime daughter. 
KenT. Good my liege 
Lear, Peace, Kent! 
Come not between the dragon and his wrath. 
I lov'd her moſt, and thought to ſet my reſt 
On her kind nurs'ry, Hence, avoid my fight !— 
So be my grave my peace, as here I give 
Her father's heart from her ;—Call France Who ſtirs ? 
Call Burgundy—Cornwall and Albany, 
With my two daughters' dowers digeſt the third. 
Let pride, which ſhe calls plainneſs, marry her. 
I do inveſt you jointly with my power, 
Preheminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with majeſty, Our ſelf by monthly courſe, 
With reſervation of an hundred knights, 
By you to be ſuſtain'd, ſhall our abode 
Make with you by due turns; only retain 
The name and all th' addition to a king : 
The ſway, revenue, execution of the reſt, 
Beloved ſons, be yours; which to confirm, | 
This coronet part between you, [Giving the crown. 
KenT. Royal Lear, | 
Whom [I have ever honour'd as my king, 
[,ov'd as my father, as my maſter follow'd, 
As my great patron thought on in my pray'rs— 
A. The bow is bent and drawn, make from the ſhaft, 
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Krvyr, Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart; be Kent unmannerly, 


When Lear is mad. What would'ſt thou do, old man? 


Think'ſt thou, that duty ſhall have dread to ſpeak, 


When pow'r to flatt'ry bows ? To plainneſs honours bound, 


When majeſty falls to folly. Reſerve thy ſtate, 


And in thy beſt conſideration check 


This hideous raſhneſs; anſwer my life my judgment, 
Thy youngeſt daughter does not love thee leaſt ; 
Nor are thoſe empty hearted, whoſe low ſound 
Reverbs no hollowneſs. 

Lear. Kent, on thy life no more. 

KenT. My life I never held but as a pawn 
To wage againſt thine enemies, nor fear to loſe it, 
Thy ſafety being the motive, 

Lear. Out of my fight! 

Kenr. See better, Lear, and let me ſtill remain 
The true blank of thine eye. 

LEear. Now by Apollo 

KenT. Now by Apollo, king, 
Thou ſwear'ſt thy gods in vain. 

Lear. O vaſſal! miſcreant ! 


[Laying his hand on his ſword. 


Al. Corn. Dear ſir, ſorbear. 
KewrT. Kill thy phyſician, and thy fee beſtow 


Upon the foul diſeaſe; revoke thy doom, 


Or whilſt I can vent clamour from my throat, 
I'll tell thee thou doſt evil. 
Lear. Hear me, recreant ! 
Since thou haſt ſought to make us break our vow, 


| Which we durſt never yet; and with ſtrain'd pride, 


To come betwixt cur ſentence and our power; 
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Which nor our nature, nor our place, can bear; 
Our potency made good, take thy reward, 
Five days we do allot thee for proviſion, 
To ſhield thee from diſtaſters of the world; 
And on the fixth, to turn thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom; if, the tenth day following, 
Thy baniſh'd trunk be found in our dominions, 
The moment is thy death. Away! By Jupiter, 
This ſhall not be revok'd. 
Kew, Fare thee well, king; fith thus thou wilt appear, 
Freedom lives hence, and baniſhmeat is here. 
The gods to their dear ſhelter take thee, maid, 
[To Cordelia, 
That juſtly think'ſt, and haſt moſt rightly ſaid. 
And your Jarge ſpeeches may your deeds approve, 
[To Reg. and Con. 
That good effects may ſpring from words of love. 
Thus Kent, O princes, bids you all adieu; 
He'll ſhape his old courſe in a country new. (Exit. 


Scenes III. Enter Glo'ſter, with France and Bur- 
gundy, and attendants. 


Gro. Here's France and Burgundy, my noble lord, 
Lear. My lord of Burgundy, 
We firſt addreſs tow'rd you, who with this king, 
Have rivall'd for our daughter; what in the leaſt 
Will you require in preſent dower with her, 
Or ceaſe your queſt of love? 
Bur, Moſt royal majeſty, 
[ crave no more than what your higt:nefs offer'd, 
Nor will you tender leſs. 
LI AR. Right noble Burgundy, 
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When ſhe was dear to us, we held her ſo; 
But now her price is fall'n. Sir, there ſhe ſtands, 
If aught within that little ſeeming ſubſtance, 
Or all of it with our diſpleaſure piec'd, 
And nothing more, may fitly like your grace, 
She's there, and ſhe is your's. 
Bu Rx. I know no anſwer, 
LEAs. Will you, with thoſe infirmities ſhe owes, 
Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate, 
Dower'd with our curſe, and ſtranger'd with our oath, 
Take her, or leave her ? 
- Bus. Pardon, royal fir; 
Election makes not up cn ſuch conditions. 


Lzar. Then leave her, fir; for by the pow'r that made 


I tell you all her wealth.—For you, great king. [me, 
[To France, 

I would not from your love make ſuch a ſtray 

To match you where I hate; therefore beſeech you, 

T' ayert your liking a more worthy way 

Than on a wretch, whom nature is aſham'd 

Almoſt t' acknowledge hers, 

Frxance. This is moſt ſtrange ! 

That ſhe, who ev'n but now was your beſt object, 

The 'argument of your praiſe, balm of your age, 

The beſt, the deareſt, ſhould in this trice of time 

Commit a thing ſo monſtrous, to diſmantle 

So many folds of favour ! ſure, her offence 

Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, 

That monſters it ; or your fore-youch'd afeQtion 

Fall into taint; which to believe of her, 

Muſt be a faith, that reaſon without miracle 

Should never plant in me. 
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Cox. I yet beſeech your majeſty, 
for I want that glib and oily art, 
To ſpeak and purpoſe not; fince what I well intend, 
I'll do't before I ſpeak—that you make known 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulneſs, 

No unchaſte action, or diſhonour'd ſtep, 

That hath depriv'd me of your grace and favour, 

But ev'n for want of that, for which I'm richer, 

A ſtill ſoliciting eye, and ſuch a tongue, : 
That I am glad I've not; though, not to have it, 
Hath loſt me in your liking. 

Lear. Better thou 
Hadſt not been born, than not have pleas'd me better. 

France. ls it but this? a tardineſs in nature, 
Which often leaves the hiſtory unſpoke, 

That it intends to do ? My lord of Burgundy, 
What ſay you to the lady ? Love's not love, 
When it is mingled with regards, that ſtand 
Aloof from th' intire point. Say, will you have her ? 
She is herſelf a dowry ? 
Bus. [To Lear.) Royal king, 
Give but that portion which yourſelf propos'd, 
And here I take Cordelia by the hand, 
Dutcheſs of Burgundy. 
Lr AR. Nothing: — I've ſworn, 
Bux. I'm ſorry then, you have have ſo loſt 2 father, 

That you muſt loſe a huſband. | 2 2298 
Cox. Peace be with Burgundy, 

Since that reſpects of fortune are his love, 
[ ſhall not be his wite. 

Francs. Faireſt Cordelia, that art moſt rich, being poor, 

Moſt choice, forſaken; and moſt lov'd, deſpis'd, 
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Thee and thy virtues here I ſeize upon, 
Be't lawful, I take up what's caſt away. 
Gods, gods ! *tis ſtrange, that from their cold'ſt neglect 
My love ſhould kindle to enflam'd reſpect. 
Thy dow'rleſs daughter, king, thrown to my chance, 
Is queen of us, of ours, and our fair France; 
Not all the dukes of wat'riſh Burgundy 
Can buy this unpriz'd, precious, maid of me. 
Bid them, farewel, Cordelia, tho' unkind ; 
Thou loſeſt here, a better where to find. 
Lr AR. Thou haſt her, France; let her be thine, for we 
Have no ſuch daughter; nor ſhall ever ſee 
That face of hers again; therefore be gone 
Without our grace, our love, our benizon. 


Come, noble Burgundy. 
[Flouriſh, Exeunt Lear and 533 


Scenes IV, 


Fa AN cRE. Bid farewel to your ſiſters. 
Cor. Ye jewels of our father, with waſh'd eyes 
Cordelia leaves you; I know what you are, 
And, like a ſiſter, am moſt loth to call 
Your faults, as they are nam d. Love well our father; 
To your profeſſing boſorns I commit him; 
But yet, alas! ſtood I within his grace, 
would prefer him to a better place. 
So farewel to you both, 
Res. Preſcribe not us our duty. 
Gov. Let your ſtudy 
Be to content your lord, who bath 70 you 
At ſortune's alms; you have obedience ſcanted, 
And well are worth the want that you have wanted. 
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Cox, Time ſhall unfold what plaited cunning hides, 
Who covers faults, at laſt with ſhame derides. 
Well may you proſper ! 
FRANCE. Come, my fair Cordelia. 
[Exeunt France and Cordelia. 


Sc unn V. 


Gov. Siſter, it is not little I've to ſay, 
Of what moſt nearly appertains to us both. 
think, our father will go hence to night. 

REG. That's certain, and with you; next month with us. 

Gon. You ſee how ſull of change his age is, the obſer- 
vation we have made of it hath not been little; he always 
lov'd our ſiſter moſt, and with what poor judgment he hath 
now caſt her off, appears too groſsly. 

Res. Tis the infirmity of his age; yet he hath ever but 
ſlenderly known himſelf, 

Gon, The beſt and ſoundeſt of his time hath * but 
raſh; then muſt we look, from his age, to receive not a- 
lone the imperfections of long-engrafted condition, but 
therewithal the unruly waywardneſs, that infirm and cho- 
lerick years bring with them. 

REG. Such unconſtant ſtarts are we like to have from 
him, as this of Kent's baniſhment. 

Gon, There is further compliment of leave-taking be- 
tween France and him. Pray you, let us hit together. It 
our father carry authority with ſuch diſpoſition as he bears, 
this laſt ſurrender of his, will but offend us. 

Reo, We ſhall further think of it. 


Gor. We muſt do ſomething, and i'th' heat. [Exeunt. 
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Sczxz VI. Changes to a caſtle belonging to the eat] 


of Glo'ſter. 
Enter Edmund with a letter. 


Epw, Thou, nature, art my goddeſs ; to thy law 
My ſervices are bound; wherefore ſhould 1 
Stand in the plague of cuſtom, and permit 
The courteſy of nations to deprive me, 
For that | am ſome twelve or fourteen moon-ſhines 
Lag of a brother? Why BasTAnD? Wherefore 848 
When my dimenſions are as well compact, | 
My mind as gen'rous, and my ſhape as true, 
As honeſt madam's iſſue; why brand they us 
Wich baſe, with baſeneſs, baſtardy, baſe, ba'e, 
Who, in the Juſty ſtealth of nature, take 
Mere compoſition and fierce quality; 
Than doth, will ia a dull, ſtale, tired bed, 
Co to creating a whole tribe of ſops, 
Got *iween a-fleep and wake? Well then, 
Lezitimate Edgar, I muſt have your land; 
Our father's love is to the baſtard Edmund, 
As to th* legitimate, fine word—LEGITIMATE. 
Well, my legitimate, if this letter ſpeed, 
And my invention thrive, Edmund the baſe 
Shall be th“ legitimate. I grow, I proſper; 
Now, gods, ſtand up for baſtards ! 


SG rA VII. To him, enter Glo'ſter. 


Co. Kent baniſh'd thus! and France in choler parted | 
And the king gone to-night ! ſubſcrib'd his pow'r ! 
Cocfia'd to exhibition! all this done 
Upon the gad !-—-Edrmund, how now ? what news ? 
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| Epm. So pleaſe your lordſhip; none. 
[Putting up the letter. 

GLo. Why ſo earneſtly ſeek you to put up that letter? 

Epn. I know no news, my lord. 

Glo. What paper were you reading? 

Epu. Nothing, my lord. | 

Glo. No! what needeth then that terrible diſpatch oF it 
fato your pocket ? the quality of nothing hath not ſuch need 
to hide itſelf. Let's ſee; come. If it de notlling, I ſhall 
not need ſpectacles. 

EDA. I beſeech you, fir, pdrdon me, it v4 fercer five 
my brother; that I have not all o'er read; and for ſo much 
ts I have perus'd, I find it not fit for your arena 

Gro. Give me the letter, fir. | 

Eon. I ſhall offend; either to detain, or give it. The 
comes 82 i pas ca- ter us to Blink. Fog 

Gro. Let's ſee, let's ſee: 

Eon. I hope for my brother's juſtification, he wrote tis 
but as an eſſay, or, taſte of my virtue. 

Go. [reads.] * This policy and reverence of age makes 
the world bitter to the beſt of our times; keeps our for- 
tunes from us, till our oldneſs cannot reliſh them. I begin 
to find an idle and fond bondage in the oppreſſion of aged 
* tyranny 3 which ſways, not as it hath power, bit as it is 
* ſuffered. Come to me, that of this I may ſpeak more. 
« If our father would fleep, till I wak'd him, you ſhould 
enjoy half his revenue for ever, and live the beloved of 
your brother Edgar.” —Hum—Conſpit aty \—ſleep; till I 
wake bim—you ſhould enjoy half his revenue My fon 
Edgar! had he à hand to write this! a heart and brain to 
dreed it in! when came this to you? who brought it? 

Ep. It was not brought me my lord; thete's the cun- 

vox. V. K 
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ning of it. 1 found jt throw in at the caſement of my 
cloſet. | 

G10. You know the character to be your brother's? 

Epm. If the matter were good, my lord; I durſt ſwear, 
it were his; but in reſpect of thets would fain think it 
were not. | 
. Gro. It is his. | 

Ep. It is his hand, my lord; I hope his heart is not in 
the contents. 

Gro. Has he never before ſounded you in this buſineſs. 

Ep. Never, my lord. But I have beard him oft main- 
tain it to be fit, that ſons at perfect age, and fathers declin- 
ing, the father ſhould be as a ward to the ſon, and the ſon 
manage his revenue. 
. GLo.:Q villain! villain! his very opinion in the letter. 
Abhorred _ villain! unnatural, deteſted, brutiſh villain! 
worſe than brutifh! Go, firrah, ſeek bim; I'll apprehend 
him. Abominable villain! where is he) 

Ep. I do not well know, my lord. If it ſhall pleaſe 
you to ſuſpend your indignation againſt my brother, till you 
can derive. from him better teſtimony of his intent, you 
ſhould run a certain courſe; where, if you violently proceed 
aguioſt him, miſtaking his purpoſe, it would made a great 
gap in your own honour, and ſhake in pieces the heart of 
his obedience, I dare pawn. down my life for him, that he 
bath writ this to feel my affection to your honour, and to no 
other pretence of danger. 

Gro. Think you ſo? 

Edt. If your honour judge it meet, I will place you 
where you ſhall hear us conſer of this, and by an auricular 
aſſurance have your ſatisfaction, and that without any fur- 


ther delay than this very evening. 


as 
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Gro, He cannot be ſuch a monſter. 

Epm. Nor is not, ſure. | 

Gro. To his father, that ſo tenderly and entirely loves 
him Heav'n and Earth! Edmund, ſeek him out; wind 
me into him, I pray you. Frame the bufineſs after your 
own wiſdom ; 1 would unſtate myſelf, to be in a due reſo- 
lution. | | 

Epn. I will ſeek him, fir, preſently, convey the buſineſs 
as I ſhall find means, and acquaint you withal. | 

Gro. Theſe late eclipſes in the ſun and moon portend no 
good to us; tho* the wiſdom of nature can reaſon it thus 
and thus, yet nature finds itfelf ſcourg'd by the ſequent effects. 
Love cools, friendſhip falls off, brothers divide. In cities 
mutinies; in countries, diſcord; in palaces, treaſon; and 
the bond crack'd *twixt ſon and father. This villain of mine 
comes under the prediction, there's ſon againſt father; the 
king falls from biaſs of nature; there's father againſt child. 
We have ſeen the beft of our time. Machinations, hollow- 
neſs, treachery, and all ruinous diforders follow us diſquiet- 
ily co our graves Find oat this villain, Edmund; it 
ſhall loſe thee nothing, do it carefully and the noble 
and true-hearted Kent baniſh'd! his offence, honeſty. "Tis 


ſtrange. [Exit. 
SceNnEt VIII. Manet Edmund. 


Epm. This is the excellent foppery of the world, that; 
when we are ſick in fortune, (often the ſurfeits of our own 
behaviour) we make guilty of our diſaſters, the ſan, the 
moon and ſtars; as if we were villains on neceflity; fools; 
by heavenly compulſion ; knaves, thieves, and treacherous, 
by ſpherical predominance ; drunkards, lyars, and adulter- 
eto by an inforc'd obedience of planetary influence; and all 
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that we are evil in, by a divine thruſting on. An admira- 
ble evaſion of whore-maſter man, to lay his goatiſh diſpoſi- 
tion on the change of a ſtar! my father compounded with 
my mother under the dragon's tail, and my nativity was 
tinder Urſa Major; ſo that it follows, I am rough and le- 
cherous, I ſhould have been what I am, had the maiden- 
lieſt ſtar in the firmament twinkled on my baſtardizing, 


Scene IX. To him, Enter Edgar. 


Pat !-—he comes, like the cataſtrophe of the old comedy 
my cue is villainous melancholy, with a ſigh like Tom o- 
Bedlam—O, theſe eclipſes portend theſe diviſions ! fa, ol, 
la, me 

Epe. How now, brother Edmund, what ſerious contem- 
plation are you in ? 

Ep. I am thinking, brother, of a prediction I read this 
other day, what ſhould follow theſe eclipſes. 

Epo. Do you buſy yourſelf with that? 

Epn. I promiſe you, the effects, he writes of, ſuceeed 
unhappily. When ſaw you my father laſt ? 

Epo. The night gone by. 

Epm; Spake you with him? 

Ep. Ay, two hours together. 

Epm. Parted you in good terms, found you no diſpleaſure 
in him, by word or countenance. 

Epo. None at all. 
Ep. Bethink yourſelf, wherein you have offended him: 
and, at my intreaty, forbear his preſence, until ſome little 
time hath qualified the heat of his diſpleaſure z which at 
this inſtant ſo rageth in him, that with the miſchief of your 
perſon it would ſcarcely allay. 

Ey. Some villain hath done me wrong 
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Epm. That's my fear. I pray you, have a continent 
forbearance till the ſpeed of his rage grows flower; and, as 
I ſay, retire with me to my lodging, from whence I will 
fitly bring you to hear my lord ſpeak. Pray you, go, there's 
my key. If you do ſtir abroad, go arm'd. 

Epo. Arm'd, brother! 

Epm. Brother, I advife you to the beſt; I am no honeſt 
man, if there be any good meaning toward you: I have told 
you what I have feen and heard, but faintly; nothing like 

the image and horror of it. Pray you, away. 
Ess. Shall I hear from you anon? 


OL UEF 25 £ 


Epm. I do ſerve you in this buſineſs. [Exit Edgar. 
A credulous father, and a brother noble, 
Whoſe nature is fo far from doing harms, 
That he ſuſpects none; on whoſe fooliſh honefty 
My practices ride eaſy; I ſee the buſineſs. 
Let me if not by birth, have lands by wit; 
All with me's meet, that I can faſhion fit. [Exit, 


SG EN XI. The duke of Albany's palace. 
Enter Gonerill and Steward. 


Gon. Did my father ſtrike my gentleman for chiding of 
his fool? 
Srzw, Ay, madam. 
Gow, By day and night, he wrongs me. Every hour 
He flaſhes into one groſs crime or other, 
That ſets us all at odds; [I'll not endure it. 
His knights grow riotous, and himſelf upbraids us 
On every trifle, When he returns from huating, 
{ will not ſpeak with him; ſay, I am fick. 
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If you come lack of former ſervices, 
You ſhall do well; che fault of it I'll anſwer, 

STEw. He's coming, madam, I hear him. 

Gon. Put on what weary negligence you pleaſe, 
You and your fellows; I'd have it come to queſtion. 
If he diſtaſte it, let him to my ſiſter, | 
Whoſe mind and mine, I know, in that are one, 

Not to be over-rul'd. Idle old man, | 
That ſtill would manage thoſe authorities, 
That he hath giv'n away !—Now, by my life, 
Old fools are babes again; and muſt be us'd 
With checks, as flatteries when they're ſeen abus'd. 
Remember what I have ſaid. 
STEw. Very well, madam. 


Gon. And let his knights have colder looks among you, 
what grows of it, no matter; adviſe your fellows ſo. 
write ſtrait to my ſiſter to hold my courſe. Prepare for din- 
ner. IkExeunt. 


Scene XII. Changes to an open Place before the Palace. 


Enter Kent diſguis'd. 
KEVNr. If but as well I other accents borrow, 
And can my ſpeech difufe, my good intent 
May carry thro! itſelf to that full iſſue, 


For which I raz'd my likeneſs. Now, baniſh'd Kent, 
If chou can'lt ſerve where thou doft ſtand condemn'd, 


So may it come. Thy maſter, whom thou lov'ſt, 
Shall ſind thee full of labours. 


Horns within. Enter Lear, Knights and Attendants. 


LZAR. Let me not ſtay a jot ſor dinner. Go, get it ready. 
How now, what art thou ? [To Kent. 
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KenT, A man, fir. 

Lear. What doſt thou profeſs? what would'ſt thou 
with us? 

Kerr. I do profeſs to be no leſs than I ſeem; to tins 
him truly, that will put me in truſt; to love him that is 
honeſt; to converſe with him that is wiſe and ſays little; to 
fear judgment; to fight when I cannot chuſe, and eat no fiſh, 
| Lear. What art thou? 

KENT. A very honeſt-hearted * and as poor as the 
king. 

Lear. If thou be'ſt as poor for a ſubject, as he is for a 
king, thou art poor enough, What wouldeſt thou ? 

Kr. Service. 

Lzax. Whom wouldſt thou ſerve? 

KenT. You. 

Lear. Doſt thou know me, fellow? 

KenrT, No, fir, but you have that in your n 
which I would fain call maſter. 

LEAR. What's that ? 

KenT, Authority. 

Leaz. What fervice canſt thou do? 

Kr. I can keep honeſt counſels, ride, run, marr a 
curious tale in telling it, and deliver a plain meſſage bluatly. 
That which ordinary men are fit for, I am qualify'd in; and 
the beſt of me is diligence. 

Lx AR. How old art thou? 

Kent, Not ſo young, fir, to love a woman for ſinging; 
nor fo old, as to doat on her for any thing. I have years on 
my back forty-eight. 

Lear. Follow me, thou ſhalt ſerve me; if I like thee no 
worſe after dinner, I will not part from thee yet. Dinner, 
ho, dinner Where's my knave ? my fool? 
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Enter Steward. 
Do you, and call my fool hither. You, you, firrab, where's 
my daughter ? 

STEW. So pleaſe you (Sat. 

LA. What ſays the fellow there? Call the clod- poll 
back. Where's my fool, ho ?—l think, the world's s aſleep. 
How now ? where's that mungrel ? 

Kn1GHr. He ſays, my lord your daughter is not well. 

LEAR. Why came not the flave back to me when I call'd 
him ? 

KnicnrT. Sir, he anfwer'd me in the roundeſt manner, 
he would nog. 

Leax. He would not ? 

Kn16nT. My lord, I know not what the matter is, but, 
to my judgment, your highneſs is not entertain'd with that 
ceremonious affection as you were wont; there's a great 
abatement of kindneſs appears as well in the general depen- 
dants, as in the duke himſelf alſo, and your daughter. 

Leax. Ha! ſay'ſt thou ſo? 


Kn1Gur. I beſeech you, pardon me, my lord, if I be 


miſtaken; for my duty cannot be ſilent, when I think your 
highneſs is wrong'd. 

Leas. Thou but remember'ſt me of my own conception. 
I have perceiv'd a moſt faint neglect of late, which I have 
rather blamed as my own jealous curioſity, than as a very 
pretence and purpoſe of unkindneſs; I will look further 
into't. But where's my fool? I have not ſeen him thele 
two days. 

Kn1iGnr. Since my young lady's going into France, fit, 


the fool hath much pin'd away. 


L IIR. No more of that, I have noted it well, Go you 


ſo 
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and tell my daughter, I would ſpeak with her. Go you, call 
hither my fool. 


Enter Steward, 


O you, fir, come you hither, fir; who am l, fir? 
STEw, My lady's father. 
Lear. My lady's father? my lord's knave! you whore 
ſon dog, you ſlave, you cur. 
STEew. I am none of theſe, my lord, I beſeech your 
pardon. 
LEtar. Do you bandy looks with: me, you raſcal ? 
[Striking him. 
STEw. I'll not be ſtruck, my lord. 
KenT, Nor tript neither, you baſe foot-ball player. 
[Tripping up his heels. 
LA. I thank thee, fellow. Thou ſerv'ſt me, and I'll 
love thee. | | | 
KenT, Come, fir, ariſe, away. I'll teach you differen- 
ces. Away, away; if you will meaſure your lubber's 
length again, tarry again; but away, go to, have you wiſ- 
dom ? ſo, [ Puſhes the Steward out. 
Leas, Now, my friendly knave, I thank thee, There's 
earneſt of thy ſervice. [Giving money. 


Scent XIII. To them, Enter Fool. 


Fool. Let me hire him too. Here's my coxcomb. 
” [Giving Kent his cap. 
LE AR. How now, ray pretty knave ? how do'ſt thou ? 
Fool. Sitrah, you were beſt take my coxcomb. 
KenT, Why, my boy? 
Pool. Why? for taking one's part, that is out of favour. 
Nay, an thou canſt not ſmile as the wind Gts, thou'lt catch 
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cold ſhortly. There, take my coxcomb. Why this fellow 


has baniſh'd two of his daughters, and did the third a bleſ- 


ling againſt his will, if thou follow him, thou muſt needs 
wear my coxcomb. How now, nuncle? Would I had two 
coxcombs, and two daughters, 
Lexar. Why, my boy? 
Foo L. If I give them all my living, I'll keep my cox- 
comb myſelf. There's mine, beg another of thy daughters. 
Lear. Take heed, ſirrah, the whip. 
Fool. Truth's a dog muſt to kenne; he muſt be whip'd 
out, when the lady brach may ſtand by th' fire and ſtink. 
LIAR. A peſtilent gall to me. | 
Fool. Sirrab, I'll teach thee 2 ſpeech. [To Kent, 
_ Lear. Do. | 
PooL. Mark it, uncle. 
Have more than thou ſhoweſt, 
Speak leſs than thou knoweſt, 
Lend leſs than thou oweſt, 
Ride more than thou goeſt, 
Learn more than thou troweſt, 
Set leſs than thou throweſt, 
Leave thy drink and thy whore, 
And keep within door, 
And thou ſhalt bave more 
Than two tens to a ſcore, 

KevnwT. This is nothing, fool. 

Fool. Then it is like the breath of an unſee'd lawyer, 
you gave me nothing for't. Can you make no uſe of no- 
thing, nuncle ? 

Lear, Why, no, boy; nothing can be made out of no- 


thing. 


* 
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Foot.. Pr'ythee, tell him“ ſo much the rent of his land 
comes to.“ He will not believe a fool. [To Kent. 

LEAR. A bitter foot | ——— 

Fool. Doſt thou know the difference, my ws between 
2 bitter fool and a ſweet one? a 

Lear. No, lad, teach me. 

Fool. That lord, that counſel'd thee to give away thy 
land, 

Come, place him here by me! do thou for him ſtand ; 
The ſweet and bitter fool will preſently appear, 
The one, in motley here; the other found out there. 

Lr AR. Doſt thou call me fool, boy? 

Fool. All thy other titles thou haſt given away; that 
thou waſt born with. 

KN T. This is not altogether fool, my lord. 

Fool. No, faith; lords, and great men will not let me; 
if I had a monopoly on't, they would have part on't : nay, 
the ladies too, they'll not let me have all fool to myſelf, 
- they'll be ſnatching. 

Give me an egg, nuncle, and I'll give thee two crowns, 

Lear, What two crowns ſhall they be? 

Fool. Why, after I have cut the egg i'th* middle and eat 
up the meat, the two crowns of the egg. When thou cloveſt 
thy crown i' ch' middle and gav'ſt away both parts, thou 
bor'ſt thine aſs on thy back o'er the dirt, Thou hadf little 
wit in thy bald crown, when thou gav'ſt thy golden crown 
away. If 1 ſpeak like myſelf in this, let him be whip'd 
that firſt finds it ſouth. 

Fools ne'er had lefs grace in a year, [Singiag, 
For wile men are grown ſoppiſh; 

* And know not how their wits to wear, 
Their manners are fo apiſh,” 
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Lean. When were you wont to be fo full of ſongs, 
firrah ? 

Fool. I have uſed it, nuncle, e'er ſince thou mad'ſt thy 
daughters thy mothers; for when thou gav'ſt them the rod, 
and put'ſt down thine own breeches, 

Then they for ſudden joy did weep [Singing, 
« And I for ſorrow ſung, | 
* That ſuch a king ſhould play bo-peep, 
« And go the fools among.” 
Pr'ythee, nuncle, keep a ſchool - maſter that can teach thy 
fool to lye; I would fain learn to lye. 

Lear. If you lye, ſirrah, we'll have you whipt, 

Foo. I marvel what kin thou and thy daughters are: 
they'll have me whipt for ſpeaking true, thou'lt have me 
whipt for lying; and, ſometimes, I am whipt for holding my 

I had rather be any kind o'thing than a fool, and 
yet I would not be thee, nuncle; thou haſt parted thy wit 
0 woe fides, and left nothing i'th* middle; here comes one 


th* parings. 
Scrensg XIV. To them, Enter Gonerill, 


Ltar. How now, daughter, what makes that frontlet 


on? You are too much of late i'th* frown. 

Fool. Thou waſt a pretty fellow, when thou hadſt no 
need to care for her frowning; now thou art an o without a 
figure; I am better than thou art now; I am a fool; thou 
art nothing. Yes, forſooth, I will hold my tongue; [To 
Gonerill.] ſo your face bids me, tho you ſay nothing. 


Mura, mum, He that keeps nor cruſt nor crum, [Singing. 
Weary of all, ſhall want ſome, 


That's a ſheal'd peaſcod. [Pointing to Lear. 
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Gown. Not only, fir, thus your all-licens'd fool, 
But others of your inſolent retinue, 
Do hourly carp and quarrel, breaking forth 
In rank and not to be endured riots, 
I thought by making this well known unto you, 
T” have found a ſafe redreſs; but now grow fearful, 
By what yourſelf too late have ſpoke and done, 
That you protect this courſe, and put it on 
By your allowance; if you ſhould, the fault 
Would not *ſcape cenſure, nor the redreſſes ſleep, 
Which, in the tender of a wholeſome weal, 
Mi. ht ia their working do you that offence, 
Which elſe were ſhame, that then neceflity 
Will call diſcreet proceeding. 

Foo L. For you knew, nuncle, 


« The hedge ſparrow fed the Cuckoo ſo long, 
„That it had its head bit off by its young.” 


So out went the candle, and we were left darkling. 
LEAR. Are you our daughter? 
Gow. I would, you would make uſe of your good wiſ- 
dom, | | 
Whereof I know you are fraught, and put away 
Theſe diſpoſitions, which of late tranſport you 
From what you rightly are. 

Foo L. May not an aſs know when the cart draws 
The horſe ? Whoop, jug, I love thee. 

Lear. Does any here know me? This is not Lear. 
Does Lear walk thus? ſpeak thus? where are his eyes ? 
Fither his notion weakens, his diſcernings 
Are lethargy'&—Ha! waking ?—"tis not ſo, 

Whe is it that can tell me who I am? 


es enn 
Fool. Lear's ſhadow. 
L EAR. Your name, fair gentlewoman——— 
Gon, This admiration, fir, is much o'th' favour 
Of other your new pranks. I do beſeech you, 
To underſtand my purpoſes aright. 
You, as you” re ol] and reverend, ſhould be wiſe. 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and ſquires, 
Men ſo diſorder*d, fo debauch'd and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn; epicuriſm and luſt 
Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, 
Than a grac'd palace. The ſhame itſelf doth ſpeat 
For inſtant remedy. Be then defir'd 
By her, that elſe will take the thing ſhe bees, 
Of fifty to diſquantity your train ; 
And the remainders, that ſhall ſtill depend. 
To be ſuch men as may belort your age, 
And know themſelves and you. 
| Lear. Darknefs and devils! 
Saddle my horſes, call my train together. 
—Degen'rate baſtard ! I'll not trouble thee ; 
Yet have I left a daughter. 
Gon. You ſtrike my people, and your diſorder'd rabbis 
Make ſervants of their betters. 


Scr XV. To them, enter Albany. 


Lzar. Woe! that too late repents—©O, fir, are you come ? 
Is it your will? Speak, ſit.— Prepare my horſes.— 
[To Albany. 
Ingratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous, when thou ſhew'ſt thee in a child, 
Than the ſea-monſter, 
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ALB. Pray, fir, be patient. 
Lear. Deteſted kite ! thou lieſt. [To Gonerill: 
My train are mien of choice and rareſt parts, 
That all particulars of duty know; 
And in the moſt exact regard ſupport 
The worſhips of their names. O moſt ſmall ſault! 
How ugly didſt thou in Cordelia ſhew ? 
Which, like an engine, wrencht my frame of nature 
From the fixt place; drew from my heart all love, 
And added to the gall. O Lear, Lear, Lear! 
Beat at this gate that let thy folly in, {Striking his head. 
And thy dear judgment out.— Co, go, my people. 
ALB. My lord, I'm guiltleſs, as 'm ignorant, 
Of what hath mov'd you. 
Lx AR. It may be fo, my lord 
Hear, nature, hear; dear goddeſs, hear ! 
Suſpend thy purpoſe, if thou didſt intend 
To make this creature fruitful ; 
Into her womb coavey ſterility, 
Dry up in her the organs of increaſe, 
And [rom her derogate body never ſpring 
A babe to honour her! If ſhe muſt teem, 
Create her child of ſpleen, that it may live, 
And be a thwart diſnatur'd torment to her; 
Let it ſtamp wrinkles in her brow of youth, 
Wich cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks : 
Turn all her mother's pains and benefits 
To lauzhter and contempt; that ſhe may feel, 
How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is, 
To have a thankleſs child. Go, go, my people. 
Aus. Now, gods, that we adore, wherefore comes this? 
Gow, Never afflit yourſelf to know more of it, 
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But let his diſpoſition have that ſcope, 
That dotage gives it. 
LI AR. What, fifty of my followers at a clap? 
Within a fortnight ? 
ALB. What's the matter, fir ? 
Lzar. Fll tell thee—Life and death! I am aſham'd 
That thou haſt * to ſhake my manhood thus; 
[To Gonerill. 
That theſe hot tears, which break from me perforce, 
Should make thee worth them.—blaſts and fogs upon thee! 
Th? untented woundings of a father's curſe 
Pierce every ſenſe about thee! Old fond eyes, 
Beweep this cauſe again, I'li pluck ye out, 
And caſt you, with the waters that you loſe, 
To temper clay. Ha! is it come to this ? 
Let it be ſo: I have another daughter; 
Who, I am ſure, is kind and comfortable; 
When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She'll flea thy wolfiſh viſage. Thou ſhalt find, 
That I'll reſume the ſhape; which thou doſt think 
1 have caſt off for ever. [Exeunt Lear and attendants. 


S rn XVI. 

Gor. Do you mark that ? 

ALB. I cannot be ſo partial, Gonerill, 
To the great love I bear you, 

Gon. Pray you, be content. What, Oſwald, ho 
—You, ſir, more knave than fool, after your maſter. 

[To the fool. 
Foot. Nuncle Lear, 3 — tarry, take the fool 


A fox, when one has caught her, [with thee, 


And ſuch a daughter, 
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Should ſure to the ſlaughter, 
If my cap would buy a halter, 


So the fool follows after. [Exit. 
Gon. This man hath had * — A hundred 
Tis politick, and ſafe, to let him keep (knights! 


At point a hundred knights; yes, that on ev'ry dream, 

Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, diſlike, 

He may enguard his dotage with their pow'rs, 

And hold our lives at mercy. Oſwald, I ſay. 
ALB. Well, you may fear too far 
Gon. Safer than truſt too far, 

Let me ſtill take away the harms I fear, 

Not fear ſtill to be taken. I know his heart. 

What he hath uttered, I have writ my ſiſter 

If ſhe'll ſuſtain him and his hundred knights, 

When I have ſhew'd th' unfitneſ 


Enter Steward: 


How now, Oſwald ? 
What, have you writ that letter to my filter ? 
STE. Ay, madam. 
Gon, Take you ſome company, and away to horſe; 
Inform her full of my particular fear, 
And thereto add ſuch reaſons of your own, 
As may compact it more. So, get you gone, 
And haſten your return, [Exit ſteward: 
o, no, my lord, 
This milky gentleneſs and courſe of yours, 
Though I condemn it not, yet, under pardon, 
You are much more at taſk for want of wiſdom, 
Than prais'd for harmful mildneſs. 
ALB. How far your eyes may pierce, I cannot tell; 
Vol. V. L. 
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| Striving to better, oft, we mar what's well. 
Gon. Nay, hen 


ALB. Well, well, ch' event. [Exeunt, 
Scene XVII. A court-yard belonging to the duke of 
Albany's palace. 


Re-enter Lear, Kent, gentleman and fool. 

LEA. Go you before to Glo'ſter with theſe letters. Ac- 
quaint my daughter no further with any thing you know, 
than comes from her demand out of the letter; if your di- 
ligence be not ſpeedy, I ſhall be there afore you. 

Ken T. I will not fleep, my lord, *ill I have delivered 
your letter. Exit. 

Fool. If a man's brain were in his heels, were't not in 
danger of kibes? 

LEAR. Ay, boy. 

Foo L. Then, I pr'ythee, be merry, thy wit ſhall not go 
ſlip-ſhod. 

LZAR. Ha, ha, ha. | | 

Fool. Shalt ſee, thy other daughter will uſe thee kindly, 
for though ſhe's as like this as a crad's like an apple, yet 
can tell what I can tell. 

LA. What can'ſt tell, boy? 

Foot. She will taſte as like this, as a crab does to 2 
crab. Can'ſt thou tel, why one's noſe ſtands th" middle 
of one's face ? 

Lear. No. 

Fool. Why, to keep one's eyes of either fide one's noſe. 
that what a man cannot ſmell out, he may ſpy into. 

Lear, I did her wrong. 

Foot. Can'ſt tell how an oyſter makes his he!! ? 

Lear. No. 
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Fool. Nor I neither; but I can tell, * a ſnail has a 
houſe. 
Lear, Why? 
Fool. Why, to put's head in, not to give it away to his 
daughters, and leave his horns without a caſe. 
Lear. I will forget my nature —80 kind a father Be 
my horſes ready ? 
Foo L. Thy aſſes are gone about em. The reaſon, why 
the ſeven ſtars are no more than ſeven, is a pretty reaſon. 
Lx AR. Becauſe they are not eight. t 
Fool. Yes, indeed. Thou wouldſt make a good fool. 
Lear. To take't again perforce !——Monſter ingratitude ! 
Foot. If you were my fool, auncle, I'd have Wee bexten 
for being old before thy time. 
Lear. How's that? 
Foor. Thou ſhould'ſt not have been old, till thou hadi 
been wiſe. 
Lea. O, let me not be mad, not mad. Sweet heav'n 
Keep me in temper? I would not be mad, 


Enter gentleman. 


How now, are the horſes ready ? 

CEN Tr. Ready, my lord. 

Lr AR. Come, boy. 

Fool. She that's a maid now, and laughs at my departure, 
Shall not be a maid long, unleſe things be cut ſhorter. 
[Exeunt, 
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A caſtle belonging to the earl of Glo'ſter. 


Enter Edmund and Curan, ſeverally. 
E Du up. 


8 AVE thee, Curan. 

Cu. And you, fir. I have been with your father, 
and given him notice that the duke of Cornwall, and Regan 
his dutcheſs, will be here with him this night. 

Epm How comes that! 

Co x. Nay, I know not; you have heard of the news 4- 
broad; I mean the whiſper'd ones; for they are yet but 
ear-kifling arguments. 

Epm. Not I; pray you, what are they? 

Cox. Have you heard of no likely wars toward 'twixt 
the dukes of Cornwall and Albany ? 

EDM: Not a word. | 

Cur. You may do then in time, Fare you well, fir. 

[Exit. 


$Scen r II. | 


Epm. The duke be here to-night! The better! beſt ! My 
This weaves itſelf perſorce into my buſineſs; To 
My father bath ſet guard to take my brother, 
And I have one thing of a queazy queſtion 
Which I muſt act. Briefneſs, and fortune work! 
Brother, a word. Deſcend. Brother, I ſay; 


Enter Edgar. 


My father watches; O fir, fly this place, 
Intelligence is giv'n where you are hid; 
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You've now the good advantage of the night— 
Have you not ſpoken *gainſt the duke of Cornwall? 


He's coming hither, now i'th*night, th? haſte, 
And Regan with him; have you nothing ſaid 
Upon his party *gaiaſt the duke of Albany _ 
Adviſe yourſelf. . 

EpG. I'm ſure on't, not a word, 

Epm. I hear my father coming. Pardon me. 
In cunning, I muſt draw my ſword upon you 
Draw, ſeem to defend yourſelf, 
Now, quit you well 
Yieli—Come beſore my father Light hoa, here 
Fly, brother Torches !—So fare wel [Exit Edgar. 
Some blood, drawn on me, would beget opinion 

[Wounds his arm. 

Of my more fierce endeavour, I've ſeen drunkards 
Do more than this in ſport. Father! father 
Stop, flop. No help? 


Scene Ill. To him, enter Glo'ſter, and ſervants 
with torches. 


Go. Now, Edmund, where's the villain ? 

Epm. Here ſtood he in the dark, his ſharp ſword out, 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conj'ring the moon 
To ſtand's auſpicious miſtreſs. 

Gro. But where is he? 

Epm. Look, fir, I bleed. 

GLo, Where is the villain, Edmund ? 

Eb. Fled this way, fir, when by no means he could 

Gro. Purſue him, ho Go ater, —By no means, what? 

Epu. Perſuade me to the murther of your lordſhip; 
But that I told him, the revenging gods 
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*Gainſt parricides did all their thunder bend, 
Spoke with how manifold and ſtrong a boud 
The child was bound to th* father.—Sir, in fine, 
Seeing how lothly oppoſite I ſtood 
To his unnat'ral purpoſe in fell motion 
With his prepared ſword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc'd my arm; 
And when he ſaw my beſt alarmed ſpirits, 
Bold in the quarrel's right, rous'd to th' encounter, 
Or whether gaſted by the noiſe I made, 
Full ſudden]y he fled. 

Gro. Let him fly far; 
Not in this land ſhall he remain uncaught ; 
And found.—Diſpatch. The noble duke my maſter, 
My worthy arch and patron, comes to-night; 
By his authority I will proclaim it. 
That he, who finds him, ſhall deſerve our thanks, 
Bringing the murtherous coward to the flake ; 
He that conceals him, death. 

Epm. When I diſſwaded him from his intent, 
And found him pight to do it, with curſt ſpeech 


I threaten'd to diſcover him. He replied, 


Thou vnpoſſcfiing baſtard ! do'ſt thou think, 

If I would ſtand againſt thee, would the repoſa} 

Of any truſt, virtue, or worth in thee 

Make thy words faith'd? No; when I ſhould deny, 
As this I would, although thou didſt produce 

My very character, [I'd turn it all 


To thy ſuggeſtion, plot, and damned practice; ; 


And thou muſt make a dullard of the World, 
If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential ſpur: 
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To make thee ſeek it. [Trumpets within. 
Gro. O ſtrange, faſten'd villain! _ | 

Would he deny his letter ?—I never got him. 

Hark, the duke's trumpets! I know not why he comes. 

All ports I'll bar; the villai ſhall not ſcape; 

The duke muſt grant me that; beſides, his picture 

[ will ſend far and near, that all the kingdom 

May have due note of him. And of my land, 

Loyal and natural boy, I'll work the means 

To make thee capable. 


Scene IV. Enter Cornwall, Regan, and attendants. 


Corn. How now, my noble friend? Since I came hither, 
Which I can call but now, I have heard ſtrange news. 
REG. lf it be true, all vengeance comes too ſhort, 
Which can purſue th' offender. How does my lord? 
Gro. O madam, my old heart is crack'd, it's crack'd. 
REG. What did my father's godſon ſeek your life? 
He whom my father nam'd? Your Edgar? 
GLo. O lady, lady, ſhame would have it hid. 
REG. Was he not companion with the riotous knights, 
That tend upon my father ? | 
GLo. I know not madam. Tis too bad, too bad. 
Epu. Yes, madam, he was of that conſort. 
REG. No marvel then, though he were ill affected; 
"Tis they have put him on the old man's death, 
To have th' expence and waſte of his revenues. 
I have this preſent evening from my ſiſter 
Been well inform'd of them; and with ſuch cauticns, 
That if they come to ſojourn at my houſe, 
IU not be there. 
Cox x. Nor I, I aſſure thee, Regan. 
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Edmund, I hear, that you have ſhewn your father 
A child-like office. 
Epn. Twas my duty, fir. 
Go. He did bewray his practice, and receiv'd 
This hurt you ſee ſtriving to g_—_—_— him. 
Corn. Is he purſu'd? 
GLo. Ay, my good lord. 
Corn. If he be taken, he ſhall never more 
Be fear'd of doing harm. Make your own purpoſe, 
How in my ſtrength you pleaſe. As for you, Edmund, 
Whoſe virtue and obedience in this inſtance 
So much commends itſelf, you ſhall be ours; 
Natures of fuch deep truſt we ſhall much need : 
You we firſt ſeize on. 
Ep. I ſhall ſerve you, fir, 
Truly, however elſe. 
Go. I thank your grace. 
Corn, You know not why we came to viſit you— 
ReG. Thus out of ſeaſon, threading dark-ey'd night; 
Occaſions, noble Glo'ſter, of ſome prize, 
Wherein we muſt have uſe of your advice,—— 
Our father he hath writ, ſo hath our ſiſter, 
Of diff 'rences, which I beſt thought it fit 
To anſwer from our home: the ſev'ral meſſengers 
From hence attend diſpatch. Our good old friend, 
Lay comforts to your boſom ; and beſtow 
Your needful counſel to our buſineſſes, 
Which crave the inſtant uſe, - 
Gro. I ſerve you, madam. 
Your graces are right welcome. 
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Scene V. Enter Kent, and ſteward, ſeverally. 


STE w. Good dawning to thee, friend. Art of this houſe ? 


KenT. Ay. 

STEw, Where may we ſet our horſes ? 

KenT, I th' mire. 

STEw. Pr'ythee, if thou lov'ſt me, tell me. 

KenrT. I love thee not. 

STEw. Why then I care not for thee, 

KenT. If I had thee in Lipibury pinfold, I would make 
thee care fur me. 

STEw. Why doſt thou uſe me thus? I know thee not. 

KenT, Fellow, I know thee, 

STEw. What doſt thou know me for? | 

KENT. A knave, a raſcal, an eater of broken meats, a 
baſe, proud, ſhallow, beggarly, three-ſuited, hundred-pound, 
filthy, worſted-Nocking knave; a lilly-liver'd, action- taking 
knavez a whorelon, glais-gazing, ſuper-ſerviceable, finical 
rogue; one-trunk-inheriting ſlave; one that would'ſt be a 
bawd ! in way of good ſervice; and art nothing but the com- 
poſition of a knave, beggar, coward, pander, and the ſon 
and heir of a wungrel bitch; one whom I will beat into 
clam'rous whining, if thou deny'ſt the leaſt ſyllable of thy 
addition. 

STEw. Why, what a monſtrous fellow art thou, thus to 
rail on one, that is neither known of thee, nor knows thee ? 

KENT. What a brazen-fac'd varlet art thou, to deny thou 
know'ſt me ? Is it two days ago, fince I tript up thy heels, 
and beat thee beſore the king? Draw, you rogue: for tho? 
it be night, yet the moon ſhines; I'll make a ſop o' th 
moonſhine of you. You whoreſon, cullionly barber-monger, 
draw. [Drawing his ſword. 
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STEw,. Away, I have nothing to do with thee. 

KenT. Draw, you raſcal. You come with letters again 
the king; and take vanity the puppet's part, againſt the roy- 
alty of her father. Draw, you rogue, or I'll ſo carbonado 
your ſhanks—Draw, you raſcal. Come your ways. 

STEw. Help, ho! murder! help!— 

KewnwT. Strike, you ſlave. Stand, rogue, ſtand, you neat 
flave, ſtrike. [Beating him, 

STEw. Help, ho! murder! murder 


SENI VI. Enter Edmund, Cornwall, Regan, Glo'ſter, 
and ſervants. 


_ Epm. How now, what's the matter? Part 

KenT. With you, goodman boy, if you pleaſe. 
Come, [I'll fleſh ye. Come on, young maſter. 

Guo. Weapons? arms? what's the matter here? 

Corn. Keep peace, upon your lives; he dies that ſtrikes 
again. What's the matter ? 

ReG. The meſſengers from our ſiſter and the king. 

Corn. What is your difference? Speak. 

STEw. I am ſcarce in breath, my lord. 

KenT. No marvel, you have ſo beſtirr'd your valour; 
you cowardly raſcal, Nature diſclaims all ſhare in thee, 
A tailor made thee. 

Corn. Thou art a ſtrange fellow. A tailor make a 
man ? 

KenrT. Ay, a tailor, fir; a ſtone-cutter, or a painter 
could not have made him ſo ill, though they had been but 
two hours o'th' trade. 

Cox xn. Speak yet, how grew your quarrel ? 

STew. This ancient ruffian, fir, whoſe life I have ſpar'! 
at ſuit of his grey beard 
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KenT. Thou whoreſon zed! thou unneceſſary letter 
My lord, if you will give me leave, I will tread this unbolt» 
ed villain into mortar, and daub the wall of a jakes with 
him. Spare my grey beard? you wagtail! 

- Conn. Peace, farrah ! 
You beaſtly knave, kn . you no reverence ? 

KenT. Yes, fir, but anger hath a privilege. 

Coxn. Why art thou angry? 

KenT. That ſuch a ſlave as this ſhould wear a ſword, 
Who wears no honeſty, Such ſmiling rogues as theſe, 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain 
Too 'intrinſicate t'unlooſe; ſooth every paſſion, 
That in the nature cf their lords rebels, 
Bring oil to fire, ſnow to their colder moods, 
Renege, affirm, and turn their balcyon beaks 
With ev'ry gale and vary of their maſters, 
As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. 
A plague upon your epileptick viiage ! 
Smile you my ſpeeches, as I were a fool? 
Gooſe, if I had you upon Sarum-plain, 
yd drive ye cackling home to Camelot. 
Cox x. What art thou mad, old fellow ? 
GLo, How fell you out? ſay that. 
KenT. No contraries hold more antipathy, 
Than 1 and ſuch a knave. 
Corn. Why doſt thou call him knave ? What is his fault? 
KenT, His countenance likes me not. 
Corn. No more, perchance, does mine, nor his, nor hers, 
KENT. Sir, *tis my occupation to be plain; 
] have ſeen better faces in my time, 


Than ſtand on any ſhoulder that I ſee 


Before me at this inſtant, 


An honeſt mind and plain, he muſt ſpeak truth; 
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Corn. This is ſome fellow, 

| Who having been pr-is'd for bluntneſs, doth affect 
A ſawcy roughneſs; and conſtrains the garb, 
Quite from his nature. He can't flatter, he! 


And they will take it jo; if not, he's plain. 
Thele kind of knaves I know, which in this plainneſs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty filly ducking obſervants, 
That ſtretch their duties nicely. 
KENT. Sir, in good faith, in ſincere verity, 
Under th' allowance of your grand aſpect, 
Whole influence, like the wreath cf radiant fire 
On flickering Pheebus* tront—— 
| Corn. What mean'ſt by this? 

KeyT. To go out of my dialect, which you diſcommend 
ſo much. I know, fir, I am no flatterer; he, that beguil'd 
you in a plain accent, was a plain knave; which for my 
part I will not be, though I ſhould win your diſpleaſure to 
intreat me to't. 

Corn. What was th' offence you gave him? 

STEw. I never gave him any, 

It pleas'd the king his maſter very lately 

To ſtrike at me upon his miſconſtruction, 

When he conj unct, and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 

Tript me behind; being down, inlulted, rail'd, 

And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, that 

That worthied him; got praiſes of the king, 

For him attempting who was ſelſ-ſubdu'd; 

And, in the fleſhment of this dread exploit, 

Drew on me here again. c 

KenT, None of theſe rogues and cowards, 
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But Ajax is their fool, 

Corn. Fetch forth the ſtocks, 

You ſtubborn ancient knave, you rev'rend braggart, 

We'll teach you 
KenrT. Sir, I am too old to 3 

Call not your ſtocks for me, I ſerve the king; 

On whoſe employment I was ſent to you. 

You ſhall do ſmall reſpect, ſhew too bold malice 

Againſt the grace and perſon of my maſter, 

Stocking his meſſenger. 

Corn. Fetch forth the ſtocks ; 

As I have life and honour, there ſhall he fit till noon; 
Res. Till noon ! "till night, my lord, and all night too. 
KenT. Why, madam, if I were your father's dog, 

You could not uſe tne fo. ; 
Res. Sir, being his knave, I will. [Stocks brought out. 
Corn. This is a fellow of the ſeli- name nature 

Our ſiſter ſpeaks of. Come, bring away the ſtocks, 
Gro. Let me beſeech your grace not to do ſo; 

His fault is much, and the good king his maſter 

Will check him for't. Your purpos'd low correction 

|* ſuch, as baſeſt and the meaneſt wretches 

For pilf 'rings, and moſt common treſpaſſes, 

Are puniſh'd with; the king muſt take it ill, 

That he, ſo lightly valued in his meflenger, 

Should have him thus reſtrain'd. 

Corn. ['ll anſwer that. 
Reo. My ſiſter may receive it much more worſe, 

To have her gentleman abus'd, aſſaulted, 

For following her affairs. Put in his legs 

Come, my lcrd, away. [Kent is put in the ſtocks; 

[Exeunt Regan and Cornwall, 
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Gro. I'm ſorry for thee, friend. Tis the duke's pleaſure, 
Whoſe diſpoſition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb'd nor ſtopp'd. PH intreat for thee. 
KenrT, Pray do not, fir. I've watch'd and travell'd hard; 
' Sometime [I ſhall ſleep out, the reſt I'll whifle. 
A good man's fortune may grow out at heels, 
Give you good morrow. 
Gro. The duke's to blame in this, *rwill be ill taken. 
x [Exit, 
Kur. Good king, that muſt approve the common ſaw, 
That out of heav*n's benediction com'ſt 
To the warm ſun 
Approach, thou beacon to this under-globe, 
[Looking up the moon. 
That by thy comfortable beams I may 
Peruſe this letter. Nothing almoſt ſees miracles, 
But miſery, I know, tis from Cordelia, 
| | [Reading the letter 
Who hath moſt- fortunately been inform'd 
Of my obſcured courſe, and ſhall find time 
From this enormous (tate ſeeking to give 
Loſſes their remedies. All weary and o'er-watch'd, 
Take *vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 
This ſhameful lodging. 
Fortune, good night ; ſmile once more; turn thy wheel. 
[He fleep:, 


S * VIII. Changes to a part of a heath. 


Enter Edgar. 
Eve. I've heard myſelf proclaim' ; 


And, by the happy hollow of a tree, 
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Eſcap'd the hunt. No port 1s free, no place, 
That guard and moſt unuſual vigilance 

Does not attend my taking. While I may ſcape, 
Iwill preſerve myſelf, and am bethought 

To take the baſeſt and the pooreſt ſhape, 

That ever penury in conternpt of man 

Brought near to beaſt. My face Ill grime with filth ; 
Blanket my loins; elfe all my hair in knots; 

And with preſented nakedneſs out-face 

The winds, and perſecutions of the ſky. 

The country gives me proof and precedent 

Of bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 

Strike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arms 

Pins, wooden pricks, nails, ſprigs of roſemary, 

And with this horrible object, from low farms, 

Poor pelting villages, ſheep cots and mills, 

Sometimes with lunatick bans, ſometimes with pray'rs, 
Inforce their charity. Poor Turlygood ! poor Tom! 

That's ſomething yet. Edgar I nothing am. [Exit. 


S G nN IX, Changes again to the earl of Glo'ſter's 
| caſtle. 
Enter Lear, fool, and gentleman. 

Lear. *Tis range, that they ſhould ſo depart from home, 
And not ſend back my meſſenger. 

GEN r. As I learn'd, 
The night before, chere was no purpoſe in them 
Of this remove. 

Krrr. Hail to thee, noble maſter! 

Lear, Ha! mak'ſt thou thy ſhame thy paſtime ? 


KrxnT, No, my lord, 
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Foot. Ha, ha, he wears cruel garters. Horſes are ty'd 
by the heads, dogs and bears by the neck, monkeys by th' 
loins, and men by th' legs. When a man is over-luſty at 


legs, then he wears wooden nether ſtocks. 


Lear. What's he, that hath ſo much thy place miſtook, 


To ſet thee here? 

KEewwT. It is both he and ſhe, 
Your fon and daughter, 

Lear. No. 

KENr. Yes. 

Lr AR. No, I ſay. 

KexrT, I ſay, yea. 

Lear. By Jupiter, I ſwear, no. 

KenrT. By Juno, I ſwear, ay. 

Lear. They durſt not do't. 
They could not, would not do't; 'tis worſe than murder, 
To do upon reſpect ſuch violent outrage. 
Reſolve me with all modeſt haſte, which way 
Thou might'ſt deſerve, or they impoſe this uſage, 
Coming from us ? 

KexT. My lord, when at their home, 
I did commend your highnels'. letters to them, 
Fre I was riſen from the place, that ſhew'd 
My duty kneeling, came a reeking poſt, 
Stew*d in his haſte, half breathleſs, panting forth 
From Gonerill his miſtreſs, ſalutation, 
Deliver'd letters ſpight of intermiſſion, 
Which preſently they read; on whoſe contents 
They ſummon'd up their meiny, ſtrait took horſe ; 
Commanded me to follow, and attend 
The leiſure of their anſwer; gave me cold looks; 
And meeting here the other meſſenger, 
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Whoſe welcome, I perceiv'd, had poiſon'd mine, 
Being the very fellow, which of late 

Diſplay'd ſo ſaucily againſt your highneſe, 
Having more man than wit about me, I drew; 
He rais d the houſe with loud and coward cries, 
Your ſon and daughter found this treſpaſs worth 
The ſhame which here it ſuffers, 

Foot. Winter's not gone vet, if the wild geeſe fly that . 

Fathers, that wear rags, 

Do make their children blind; 

But fathers that wear bags, 

Shall ſee their children kind. 

Fortune, that arrant whore, 

Ne'er turns the key to th' poor. 

But, for all this, thou ſhalt have as many dolours from thy 
dear daughters, as thou canſt tell in a year. 

Lzaz. Oh, how this mother ſwells up tow'rd my heart! 
Hyſterica Paſſio. Down, thou climbirg ſorrow, 

Thy element's below. Where is this daughter ? 

KenT. With the earl, fir, here within. 

Lzar. Follow me not; ſtay here. [Exit, 

GenT. Made you no more offence, but what you ſpeak of ? 

KenT. None. 

How chance the king comes with ſo ſinall a number 

Foot, An thou hadſt been ſet i'th' ſtocks for that queſti- 
on, chou ' dſt well deſerved it. 

KenT, Why, fool ? 

Fool, We'll ſet thee to ſchool to the ant, to teach thee 
there's no lab'ring i'th* winter: All, that follow their noſes 
are led by their eyes, but blind men; and there's not a noſe 
among twenty, but can ſmell him that's ſtinking. Let go 
thy hold, when a great wheel runs dowa a hill, leſt it break 
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thy neck with following it; but the great one that goes up- 
ward, let him draw thee after. When a wiſe man gives 
thee better counſel, give me mine again; I would have 
none but knaves follow it, ſince a fool gives it. 
That, fir, which ſerves for gain, 
And follows but for form, 
Will pack, when it begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the ſtorm. 
But I will tarry; the fool will ſtay, 
And let the wife man fly; 
The knave turns fool that runs away; 
The fool no knave, perdy. 
Kent. Where learn'd you this, fool? 
Fool. Not ''th* ſtocks, fool. 


"FEEL EW d Enter Lear and Glo'ſter. 


Lear. Deny to ſpeak with me? They're ſick ? They're 
They have travell'd all the night? Mere fetches, [weary ? 
The images of revolt and flying off. 

Bring me a better anſwer ——— 
Gro. My dzar lord, 
You know the fiery quality of the duke, 
How unremovable, and fixt he is, 
In his on courſe. | 

Lean. Vengeance! plague! death! confuſton ! 
Fiery? what fiery quality? Why, Glo'ſter, 

1'd ſpeak with the duke of Cornwall, and his wife, 

Gro. Well, my lord, I have inform'd chem ſo. 

Lear. Inform'd them? Doft theu underſtand me, man? 

Gro: Ay, my good lord. | 

Lax. The king would fpeak with Cornwall. The 

dear father 
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Wou'd with his daughter ſpeak, commands her ſervice; 
Are they inform'd of this? My breath and blood! 
Fiery ? The fiery duke ? Tell the hot duke, tha | 
[Glo'fter offers to go. 
No, but not yet. May be, he is not well; 
Infirmity doth ſtill neglect all office, 
Whereto our health is bound; we're not ourſelvee, 
When nature, being oppreſt, commands the mind 
To ſuffer with the body. I'll forbear; 
And am fall'n out with my more headier will, 
To take the ind.ſ{pos'd and ſickly fit 
For the ſound man. Death on my ſtate! But wherefore 
N [Looking on Kent. 
Should he fit here? This act perſuades me, 
That this remotion of the duke ard her 
Is practice only. Give me my ſervant forth. © 
Go, tell the duke and's wife, I'd fpeak with them. 
Now! preſently ! Bid them come forth and hear me, 
Or at their chamber=door I'll beat the drum, 
"Till it cry,“ ſleep to death.“ 
Gro, 1 wculd have all well betwixt you. [Exit. 
Lear. Oh me, my heart, my riſing heart! but down, 
Foot. Cry to it, -nuncle, as the cockney did to the eels, 
when ſhe put them 'th' paſty alive; ſhe rapt em o'th* cox- 
combs with a ſtick, and cry'd, down, wantons, down. 
Tas her brother, that in pure kindneſs to his horſe, but- 
ter'd his hay. 


Scenm XI. Enter Cornwall, Regan, Glo'ſter, and 
| ſeryants, 


I. x AR. Good morrow to you both. 
Corn. Hail to your grace [Kent is ſet at liberty, 
M + 
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Rx G. I am glad to ſee your highneſs. 

LzaR. Regan, I think you are; I know, what reaſon 
I have to think ſo; if thou wert not glad, 
I would divorce me from thy mother's tomb, 
Sepulchring an adultreſs. O, are you free? [To Kent, 
Some other time for that. Beloved Regan, 
Thy ſiſter's naught : oh Regan, ſhe hath tied 
Sharp-tooth'd unkindnefs, like a vulture here; 

[Pointing to his heart, 

I can ſcarce ſpeak to thee ; thou'lt not believe, 
Of how deprav'd a quality—Oh Regan !— 

REG. I pray you, fir, take patience; I have hope, 
You leſs know how to value her deſert, 
Than ſhe to ſcant her duty. 

LEAR, Say? How is chat 

Rr G. I cannot think, my ſiſter in the leaſt 
Would fail her obligation. If, perchance, 
She have reſtrained the riots of your followers,” 
Tis on ſuch ground, and to ſuch wholeſome end, 
As clears her from all blame. | 

LIAR. My curſes on her 

REG. O fir, you are old, 
Nature in you ſtands on the very verge 
Of her confine; you ſhould be rul'd and led 
By ſome diſcretion, that diſcerns your ſtate 
Better than you your ſelf; therefore, I pray you, 
That to cur ſiſter you do make return; 
Say, you have wrong'd her, fir. 

LzaR. Aſc her forgivene 8 
Do you but mark, how this becomes the houſe ? 
Dear daughter, I confeſs, that I am old, 
Age is unneceſſary ; on my knees I beg [Kneelirg, 
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That you'll vouchſafe me raiment, bed, and food. 
Rec. Good fir, no more. Theſe are unſightly tricks. 
Return you to my ſiſter. 
Lear. Never, Regan: 
She hath abated me of half my train; 
Look'd black upon me; ſtruck me with her tongue, 
Moſt ſerpent-like, upon the very heart. 
All the ſtor'd vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ungrateful top! Strke her young bones, 
You taking airs, with lameneſs ! 
Corn. Fy, ſir, fy! 
Lzar. You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding . 
Into her ſcornſul eyes! Infect her beauty 
You fen-ſuck'd fogs, drawn by the powerful ſun 
To fall, and blaſt her pride, 
Rx G. O the bleſt gods 
So will you wiſh on me, when the raſh mood is on. 
Lzeas. No, Regan, thou ſhalt never have my curſe: 
Thy tender-hefted nature ſhall not give 
Thee o'er to raſhneſs; her eyes are fierce, but thine 
Do comfort, and not burn. Tis not in thee | 
To grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train, 3 
To bandy haſty words, to ſcant my ſizes, g 
And, in concluſion, to oppoſe the bolt 
Againſt my coming in. Thou better know'ft 
The offices of nature, bond of child- hood, 
Effects of court'ſy, dues of gratitude : 
Thy half o'th* kingdom thou haſt not forgot, 
Wherein I thee endow*d. 
Rxs. Good fir, to th* purpoſe. [Trumpet withia, 
Lrax, Who put my man i'th* ſtocks ? 
M 3 
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Enter ſteward. 

Corn. What trumpet's that ? 

Res. I know't, my ſiſter's. This approves her letter, 
"That ſhe would ſoon be here. ls your lady come? 

LEAR, This is a ſlave, who'e exfy-borrowed pride 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows. 
Out, varlet, from my fight. 

Corn. What means your grace) 


Lear. Who ftockt my ſervant? Regan, I've good hope, 
Thou didſt not know ont. Who cores here ? 


S RR 2 XII. Enter Gonerill. 

O heav'ne, 
If you do love old mea, if your fweet ſway 
Allow obedience, if yourſelves are old, 
Make it your cauſe; ſend down, and take my part. 
Art not aſharm d to lock upon this beard ? [To Gon 
O Regan, will you take her by the band? 

Gen, Why not by th' band, a? How have I offended? 
All's not offence, that indiſcretion finds, 
And dotage terms fo. 

Le AR. O ſides, you are too tongh ! 
Will you yet hold ?—How came my man i'th' ſtocks ? 

Corvw. I ſet him there, fir ; but has own diſorders 
Deierv'd much lefs advancernent. 

LEear. You? did you? 

Res. I pray you, fathes, being weak, ſeem ſo. 
If, *till the expiration of yur month, 
You will return and ſojourn with my ſiſter, 
Difmifling half your train, come then to me. 
m now from home, and out of that proviſton, 
-Whick ſhall be needſul for your entertainment. 


KING 


Lrax. Return to her, and fity men diſmiſs'd? 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 
To wage, againſt the enmity o' th” air, 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl; 
Return with her ? 
Why, the hot-blooded France, that dow'rleſs took 
Our youngeſt born, I could at well be brought 
To knee his throne, and Yquire-like.penfion beg, 


Neceſſity's ſharp pinch 


To keep baſe Iife a-foot—R 


perſuade me rather to be flave, and ſumpter, | 


To this deteſted groom. 
Cox. At your choice, fir. 


Lear. I pr'ythee, daughter, do not make me mad; 
I will nct trouble thee. My child, farewell; 
We'll no more meet, no more ſee one another. | 
But yet thou art my fleſh, my blood, my daughter, 


Or rather z diſeaſe that's in 


Which I muſt needs call mine; thou art a bile, 
A plague ſore, or imboſſed carbuncle, 

la my corrupted blood. But Il] not chide thee. 
Let ſhame come when it will, I do not call it; 
I do not bid the thunder bearer ſhoct, 

Nor tell tales of thee to highjudging Jove, 


Mend when thou eanſt; be 


can be patient, I can ſtay with Regan; 


I, and my hundred knights. 


REG. Not altogether ſo; 
J look'd not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit welcome; give ear to my ſiſter; 
For thoſe that mingle reaſon with your paſſion, 
Muſt be content to think you old, and ſ co 
But ſhe knows what ſhe does. 


LEAR. 


\ 


eturn with her ? 


Looking on the ſteward. 


my fleſh, 


better at thy leiſure. 
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LE AR. Is this well ſpoken ? 

Res. I dare avouch it, fir. What, fifty followers ? 
Is it not well? What ſhould you need of more ? 
Yea, or ſo many, ſince both charge and danger 
Speak gainſt ſo great a number? How in one houſe 
Should many people under two commands 
Hold amity ? *Tis hard, almoſt impoſſible. 


Gon. Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 


From thoſe that ſhe calls ſervants, or from mine ? 


REG. Why not, my lord? if then they chanc'd to lack ye, 


We could controul them. If you'll come to me, 
For new I ſpy a danger, I intreat you 
To bring but five and twenty; to no more 
Will 1 give place or notice. 
Lear. I gave you all——— 
ReG. And in good time you gave it. 
Lear. Made you my guardians, my depoſitaries; 
But kept a reſervation to be follow d 
Wich ſuch a number; muſt I come to u 
With five and twenty? Regan, ſaid you ſo ? 
Rec. And ſpeak't again, my lord, no more with me 


Lear. Thoſe wicked creatures yet do look well-favour's, 


When others are more wicked, Not being worſt, 
Stands in ſorae rank of praiſe. I'll go with thee 
| [To Gonerill. 
Thy fiſty yet doth double five and twenty; 
And thou art twice her love. 
Gon. Hear me, my lord; 
What need you five and twenty, ten, or five, 
To follow in a houſe, where twice ſo many 
Have a command to tend you ? 
Rxc, What needs one? 
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Lx AR. O, reaſon not the need; our baſeſt beggars 
Are in the pooreſt thing ſuperfluous, 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beaſts'' Thou art a lady; 
If only to go warm were gorgeous, 
Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear'ſt, 
Which ſcarcely keeps thee warm. But for true need! 
You heav*ns, give me that patience which I need! 
You ſee me here, you gods, a poor old man, 
As full of grief as age; wretched in both! 
If it be you, that ſtir theſe daughters hearts 
Againſt their father, fool me not ſo much 
To bear it tamely ; touch me with noble anger; 
O let not womens* weapons, water-drops, 
Stain my man's cheeks, No, you unnat'ral hags, 
| will have ſuch revenges on you both, 
That all the world ſhall—1 will do ſuch things, 
What they are, yet I know not; but they ſhall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think, I'll weep; 
No, I'll not weep. I have full cauſe of weeping. 
This heart ſhall break into a thouſand flaws 
Or ere I weep. O fool, I ſhall go mad. 
[Exeunt Lear, Glo'ſter, Kent, and fool, 
S ENR XIII. 
Conn, Let us withdraw, twill be a ſtorm. 
[Storm and tempeſt, 


RG. This houſe is little; the old man and his people 
Cannot be well beſtow'd. 
Gow. Tis his own blame hath put himſelf from reſt, 


And mult needs taſte his folly. 
REG. For his particular, I'll receive him gladly 
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But not one follower. 
Gon. So am [I purpos'd. 
w here i is my lord of Glo'fter ? 


Enter Glo'ſter. 


Corn. Follow the old man forth. He is return'd. 
Go. Dheking is in high rage, and will I know not whither, 
Corn. Tis beft to give him way, he leads himfelf 
Gon. My lord, jotreat him by no means to ſtay. 
Gro. Alack, the night cores on, and the high winds 
Do ſorely ruffle, for many nules about 
There's ſcarce a buſh. 
REG. O ſir, to wilful men, 
The injuries, that they themſelves procure, 
Muſt be their ſchook-mafters. Shut up your doors; 
He is attenc.d with a deip' rate train, 
Ard what they may incen e him to, beidg apt 
Fo have his car abus'd, wiſdom bids tear, 
Corn: Shut up your doors, my lord, %is a wild night. 
My Regan-gouplek well. Come out o'th* ſtartn. ¶ Exeunt. 


ACT M. SCENE 1. 


r 


A ſtorm is heard, with chunder and lightning. Enter Kent, 


and a gentleman, ſeverally. 
K N r. 
H O's there, beſides foul weather ? 
G. One minded like the weathet ,moſt unquiet!y. 
KenT. I know you. Where's the king? 
GznT. Contending with the ſrotful elements; 
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ids the wind blow the earth into the ſea; 
Or {well the curled waters *bove the main, 
That things might change, or ceaſe, tears his white hair; 
Which the impetuous blaſts with eyeleſs rage 
Catch in their fury, and make nothing of; 
Strives in his little world of man t*outfeorn 
The to-and-fry-conflifting wind end rain. 
This night, wherein the cub- drawn bear would couch, 
The lion, and the bc!ly-pinched wolf 
Keep their ſurr dry, unbonnetted he runs, 
And bids what will, take all. 
KexnT. But wb is wien bim? 
GN T. None but the fool, who labours to out- jeſt 
His heart- ſtruck injuries, 
KznT. Sir, I do know you; 
And dare, upon the warrant of my note, 
Commend a dear thing to you. There's diviſion, 
Although as yet the ſace of it is cover'd 
With mutual cunning, (wirt Albany and Cornwall, 
t. + Who have, (as who have not, whom their great ftars- 
Throne and ſet high ?) ſervams who ſcern no lefs; 
Which are to France the ſpies and ſpeculations 
_ * Intelligent of our (tate, What hath been ſeen, 
* Either in ſnuffs and packings of the dukes; 
„Or the hard rein, which both of them have borne 
«* Againſt the old kind king; or ſomething deeper, 
« Whereof, perchance, theſe are but furniſhings.” 
But true it is, from France there comes a power 
Into this ſcatterꝰd kingdom; who already, 
2 Wiſe in our negligence, have ſecret fee 
In ſome of our beſt ports, and are at point 
To ſhew their open banner—Now to you, 


er, 
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If on my credit you dare build ſo far 
To make your ſpeed to Dover, you ſhall find 
Some that will thank you, making juſt report, 
Of how unnatural and bemadding ſorrow th 
The king hath cauſe to plain. 
I am a gentleman of blood and breeding, 
And from ſome knowledge and aſſurance of you, 
Offer this office. ] 
GenT, I'll talk further with you, 
KznT. No, do not. 
For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my out-wall, open this purſe and take 
What it contains, If you ſball ſee Cordelia, 
As, fear not, but you ſhall, ſhew her that ring, 
And ſhe-will tell you who this fellow is, 
That yet you do not know, Fy on this ſtorm! 
1 will go ſeek the king. 
GzwnT. Give me your hand, have you no more to lay ? 
KzenT. Few words, but, to effect, more than all yet: 
That, when we have found the king, for which you take 
That way, I this, he that firſt lights on him, 
Halloo the other. LExeunt ſeverally, 


ScxNneE II. Stormſtill., Enter Lear and foo). 


Lzax. Blow winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow 
You cataracts, and hurricanoes, ſpout 
'Till you have drench'd our ſteeples, drown'd the cocks! 
You ſulph'rous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt couriers of oak-cleaving thunder-bolts, 
Singe my white head. And thou all-ſhaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o'th* world, ; 
Crack nature's mould, zl! germins ſpill at once 1 
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That make ungrateful man. | 
Fool. O nuncle, court-holy-water in a dry houſe is bet- 
ter than the rain-waters o' door. Good nuncle, in and aſk 
thy daughters bleſſing, here's a night that pities neither 
wiſe men nor fools, 
LæxAxR. Rumble thy belly full, ſpit fire, ſpout rain; 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters. 
tax not you, you elements, with unkindneſs, 
I never gave you kingdoms, call'd you children; 
You owe me no ſubſcription; then let fall 
Your horrible pleaſure. Here I ſtand, your ſla ve, 
A popr, infirm, weak, and deſpis'd old man. 
But yet I call you ſervile miniſters, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Your high engender'd battles, gainſt a head 
So old and white as this. Oh! oh! "tis foul, 
Fool. He that has a houſe to put's head in, bas a good 
head-piece. | 
The cod-piece that will houſe, 
Before the head has any, 
The head and he ſhall lowſe; 
So beggars marry many, 
That man that makes his toe, 
What he his heart ſhou!d make, 
Shall of a corn cry woe, 
And turn his fleep to wake. 
For there was never yet fair woman, but ſhe made mouths 
in a glaſs. 


ScgNYI III. To them, enter Kent. 


Lear, No, I will be the pattern of all patience, 
| will ſay nothing. 
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Ken. Who's there ? | 
Foo r. Marry here's grace and a cod, iece, that's 3 
wiſe man and a fool. 
KenT. Alas, Sir, are you here? Things that love night 
Love not ſuch nights as theſe, the wrathful flies 
Gallow the very wand'rers of the daik, 
And make them keep their Caves. Since | was man, 
Such ſheets of fire, ſuch burſts of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Man's nature cannot carry 
Th' afflition, nor the ſear. 
LIAR. Let the great gode, 
That keep this dreadful pother o'er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now, Tremble, thou wretch, 
That haſt within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipt of juſtice. Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjure, and thou ſimular of virtue, 
That art inceftuous. Caitiff, ſhake to pieces, 
That under covert and convenient ſeeming, 
Haſt practis'd on man's life Cloſe pent - up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents and aſk 
"Theſe dreadful ſurnmoners grace.—lI am a man, 
More ſinn'd againſt, than inning, 
KenT. Alack, bare-headed ? 
Gracious my Lord, hard by here is 2 hovel, 
Some friendſhip will it lend you gainſt the tempeſt ; 
Repoſe you there, while I to this hard houſe, 
More hard than is the ſtonc whereof tis rais'd, 
Which ev'n but now, demanding after you, 
Deny'd me to come in, return, and force 


Their ſcanted courteſy. 


Lzar, My wits begin to turn. 
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Come on, my boy. How doſt, my boy? art cold? 
I'm cold myſelf. Where is the ſtraw, my fellow ? 
The art of our neceffities is ſtrange, 
That can make vile things precious. Come, your hovel, 
Poor fool and knave, I've one part in my heart, 
That's ſorry yet for thee. 
Fool. He that has an a little tyny wit, | 
« With heigh ho, the wind and the rain; 
«© Muſt make content with his fortunes fit, 
*« Though the rain it raineth every day. 
Lean. True, my good boy. Come bring us to this 
hovel. Exie. 
Foor, Tis a brave night to cool a curtezan. | 
Il ſpeak a prophecy ere I go. 
When prieſts are more in words than matter, 
When brewers marr their malt with water 
When nobles are their taylors* tutors ; 
No hereticks burnt, but wenches' ſuitors ; 
Then comes the time, who lives to ſee't, 
That going ſhall be us'd with feet. 
When every caſe in law is right, 
No ſquire in debt, and no poor knight; 
When ſlanders do not live in tongues z 
And cut-purſes come not to throngs; 
When uſurers tell their gold i' th* field; 
And bawds and whores do churches build : 
Then ſhall the realm of Albion 
Come to gre it confuſton. 
This prophecy Merlin ſhall make, for 1 do hve before his 
time, Exit. 
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Scenes IV. An apartment in Glo'ſter's caſte, 
Enter Glo'ſter, and Edmund. 


Gro. Alack, alack, Edmund, I like not this unnatur] 
dealing; when I deſired their leave that I might pity him, 
2 took from me the uſe of mine own houſe ; charg'd me 

on pain of perpetual diſpleaſure, neither to ſpeak of him, 
entreat for him, or any way ſuſtain him. 

Epm, Moſt ſavage and unnatural ! 

Gro. Go to; ſay you nothing. There is diviſion between 
the dukes, and a worſe matter than that. I have receiv'd 
2 letter this night. Tis dangerous to be ſpoken. I hare 
lock'd the letter in my cloſet. Theſe injuries, the King 
now bears, will be revenged home, there ts part of a power 
already footed ; we maſt incline to the king; I will lock 
for him, and privily "relieve him; go you, and maintain 


talk with the duke, that my charity be not of him perceiv'd, 


if he aſk for me, I am ill, and gone to bed. If I die for it, 
as no lefs is threaten'd me, the king my old maſter muſt be 
reliev'd. There are ſtrange things toward, Edmund ; pray, 
you, be careſul. - [Exit 

EDM, This curteſy, fordid thee, ſhall the duke 
Inſtancly know, and of that letter too. 


This ſeems a fair deſerving, and muſt draw me 


That which my father loſes 3 no leſs than all. 
The younger riſes, when the old doth fall. [Exit, 


S E UN, V. Changes to a part of the Heath with a 
Hovel. 


Enter Lear, Kent, and Fool. 
KRAN. Here is the place, my lord; good m. lord, eater 


| The tyranny o' the open nigh!'s too rough 


8 


177 
For nature to endure, {Storm till, 
Lear. Let me alone. 


KinT, Good my Lord, enter here. . 
Lear, Will't break my heart? 
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| Kur, I'd rather break mine own ; go99 my. Lord, 
l | enter. {ſtorm 7 
, Lian. Thou chink'ſt tis TEE has this conteniious 
Invades us to the ſkin; ſo 'tis to thee; 
But where the greater malady i is fixt, 
a The leſſer is ſcarce felt. Thou'd'ſt ſhun a bear; | 
But if thy fight lay toward the roaring ſea, 2 [free, 
. Thuu'y'lt meet the bear i' th mouth. When the mind's | 
& The body's delicate; the tempeſt in my mind d 1 
K Doth from my ſenſes take ail feeling elle | 1 
k Save what beats thete. Filial ingratitude! 1 
n s it not, as this mouth ſhould tear this hand 2 | 
, Por lifting food to't But VIf puniſh home; 3 8 | 
ty No, I will weep no more In ſuch a night, ; | 
e To ſhut me out? — Pour on, I will endure | 
„ In ſuch a night as this? O Regan, Gonerill !— | 
it. Your old kind father, whoſe frank heart gave all | q 
O, that way, madneſs, lies; let me ſhun that; | Li 
No mote of that. 4 
Kent, Good my Lord, enter 14 | 
Lear. Pr'ythee, go in thyſelf ;' ſeek thine own eaſe; | | 
i. This tempeſt will not give me leave to ponder { 
= On things would hurt me more—But I'll go in. [ty—— 14 
1 In, boy, go firſt. - [To the Fool:] Vou houſeleſs pover- =_ | 
Nay, get thee in; I'll pray, and then Ii oy | | 
| [Fool goes in. 


poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er F yon are, 
That *bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm |! 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads, and unfed lices, 
vor. V N 
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Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs, defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe ? O, I have ta'en 
Too little care of this. Take phyſick, pomp ; 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may*ſt ſhake the fuperflux to them, 
And ſhew the heav'ns more juſt. 
Eps. [within] Pathom and half, fathom and half! poor 
-" Fs 
Fool. Come not in here, nuncle, here's a ſpirit. 
Help me, help me. {The fool runs out from the hovel. 
KznT, Give me thy hand, who's there? 
Fool. A ſpirit, a ſpirit 3 he ſays his name's poor Tom. 
KzsnT. What art thou, that doſt grumble there i' th' 
Come forth, | (ſtraw? 


S & . VI. Enter Edgar, diſguis'd like a madman. 


Ep. Away! the foul fiend follows me. 
Through the ſharp hawthorn blows the cold wind. 
Humph, go to thy bed and warm thee, 

Lzas. Didſt thou give all to thy daughters? and art thou 
come to this, 

Epe. Who gives any thing to poor Tom ? whom the 
Foul fiend hath led through fire and through flame, through 
ford and through whirlpool, o'er bog and quagmire ; that 
hath laid knives under his pillow, and halters in his pew ; 
ſet ratſbane by his porridge 3 made him proud of heart, to 
ride on a bay trotting horſe over four-inch'd bridges, to 
courſe his own ſhadow for a traitor, Bleſs thy five wits; 
Tom's a-cold. O do de, do de, do de. Bleſs thee from 
whitl-winds, ſtar-blaſting and taking. Do poor Tom ſome 
charity, whom the foul fiend vexes. There could I have 
him nowewand there - and here again, and there. [Storm ſtill. 
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| Lean, What, have his daughters brought him to this 


paſs ? 

Couldſt thou ſave nothing? didft thou give em all ? 
Fool. Nay, he reſerved a blanket, elſe we had been 

all aſhamed, 

Lear, Now all the plagues, that in the pendulous air 

Hang fated o'er men's faults, light on thy daughters ! 
Kr. He hath no daughters, Sir. 

LIAN. Death! traitor. Nothing c:uld have fubdued 

nature, ; 

To ſuch a lowneſs, but his unkind daughters. 

Is it the faſhion, that diſcarded fathers 

Should have thus little mercy on their fleſh ? 

Judicious puniſhment ! tas this fleſh begot 

Thoſe pelican daughters. 

Epo. Pillicock fat on pillicock-hilt, 

Halloo, halloo, loo, loo! [madmen, 
Fool. This cold night will turn us all to fools and 
Ep. Take heed o' ch' fout fiend. Obey thy parents. 

Keep thy word juſtly. Swear not, Commit not with 

man's ſworn ſpouſe, Set not thy ſweetheart on proud 

array. Tom's a-cold. 

Lr AR. What haſt thou been? 

Eb o. A ſerving- man, proud in heart and mind; that 
curl'd my hair, wore gloves in my cap, ſerv'd the luſt of my 
miſtreſs's heart, and did the act of darkneſs with her; ſwore 
as many oaths as I ſpeak words, and broke them in the 
{weet face of heav'n. One that flept in the contriving luſt, 
and wak'd to do it. Wine lov'd I deeply; dice dearly ; and 
in woman, out-paramour'd the Turk. Falſe of heart, light 
of ear, bloody of hand; hog in ſloth, fox in ſtealth, wolf in 
greedinels, dog in madneſs, lion ia prey, Let not the 
N 2 
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creaking of ſhoes, nor the ruſtling of ſilks, betray thy poof 
heart to woman, Keep thy foot out of brothels, thy hand 


out of plackets, thy pen from lenders* books, and defy the 


foul fiend. Still through the hawthorn blows the cold wind: 
ſays ſuum, mun, nonny, dolphin my boy, boy, Seſſey: let 
him trot by. [Storm till, 

Lear, Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anſwer 
with thy uncover'd body this extremity of the ſkies, ls 
man no morc than this? Conſider him well. Thou 
ow'ſt the worm no filk, the beaſt no hide, the ſheep no 


wool, the cat no perfume. Ha! here's three of us ate 


ſophiſticated, thou art the thing itſelf; unaccommodated 
man is no more but ſuch a poor, bare, forked animal az 
thou art, Off, off, you lendings. Come. Unbutton here, 
| [Tearing off his cloaths. 
Foot. Pr'ythee, nuncle, be contented ; "tis a naughty 
night to ſwim in. Now a little fire in a wild field were 
like an old letcher's heart, a ſmall ſpark, and all the reſt 
on's body cold. Look, here comes a walking fire. 
Epo. This is the foul Flibbertigibbet; he begins at cur- 


few, and walks till the firſt cock. He gives the web and 


the pin, ſquints the eye, and makes the hair-lip ; mildews 
the white wheat, and hurts the poor creature of the earth. 
« Saint WiTHoOLD footed twice the wold, 
« He met the night-mare, and her name told, 
“ Bid her alight, and her troth plight, 
« And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee. 
KenT. How fares your grace? 


SG RN R VII. Enter Gly'ſter, with a Torch. 
Lear, What's he? 
Kune. Who's there? what is't you feek ? 
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Gro. What are you there? Your names? 

Epc, Poor Tom, that eats the ſwimming frog, the 
toad, the tadpole ; the wall-newt, and the water-newt 
that in the fury of his heart, when the foul fiend rages, 
eats cow-dung for ſallets, ſwal.ows the old rat, and the ditch 
dog, drinks the green mantle of the ſtanding pool; who is 
whipt from tything to tything, and ſtock-puniſh'd, and im- 
priſon'd ; who hath had three ſuits to his back, fix ſhirts to 


his body; 


« Horſe to ride, and weapon to wear ; 
„But mice, and rats, and ſuch ſmall deer 
Have been Tom's food for ſeven long year, 
Beware my follower, Peace, Smolkin, peace, thou fiend, 


CLo. What, hath your grace no better company ? 

EpG. The Prince of darkneſs is a gentleman z; Mohu 
he's called, and Mahu. 

GLo. Our fleſh and blood, my Lord, is grown fo vile, 
That it doth hate what gets it. 

Ep. Tom's a cold. 

Go. Go in with me; my duty cannot ſuffer 
T'obey in all your daughters“ hard commands; 
Though their injunction be to bar my doors, 


And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you, 


Yet have I ventur'd to come ſeek you out, 


And bring you, where both fire and food is ready. 
Lear. Firſt let me talk with this Philoſopher, 


Wbat is the cauſe of thunder? 
KzwnT, My good Lord, take his offer. 
Co into th* houſe. 
Lear. Ill talk a word with this ſame learned Theban, 
What is your ſtudy ? 
ED, How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vexmip, 
N 3 
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LEAR. Let us aſk you one word in private. 

KgnT. Importune him once more to go, my lord. 
His wits begin t' unſettle. 

Gro, Canſt thou blame him. [Storm ti!!, 
His daughters ſeek his death. Ah, that good Kent !— 
He ſaid, it would be thus—poor baniſh'd man 
Thou ſay'ſt, the King grows mad; l'll tell thee, friend, 
I'm almoſt mad mylelf; I had a fon, - 

Now out-law'd from my blood; he fought my life, 
But lately, very late; I loy'd him, friend, 

No father his fon dearer. True to tell thee, 

The grief bath craz'd my wits. What a night's this ! 
do beſeech your grace, — 

Lx AR. O cry you mercy, Sir. 

Noble Philoſopher, your company, 

EDG. Tom's a-cold. 

Gro. In, fellow, into th' hovel; keep thee warm. 

Lear, Come, let's in all. 

KWT. This way, my Lord. 

Lr AR. With him; 

I will keep ſtill with my philofopker. 
" Kant. Good my Lord, ſooth him; let him take the 
Gro. Take him you on. [fellow, 

KenrT, Sirrah, come on; along with us. 

Lzar. Come, good Athenian. 

GLo, No words, No words, huſh. 

Edg. Child Rowland to the dark tower came, 

His word was ſtill fy, foh, and fum, 


I ſmell the blood of a britiſh man, 
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S zNE, VIII. Changes to Glo'ſter's Caſtle, 


Enter Cornwall and Edmund. 


Conn, I will have revenge, ere I depart his houſe. 
Epm. How my Lord, I may be cenſur'd that Nature 
thus gives way to loyalty, ſomething fears me to think of. 
Conn. I now perceive, it was not altogether your bro- 
ther's evil diſpoſition made him ſeek his death; but a pro- 
voking merit ſet a-work by a reprovable badneſs in him- 
ſelf, 
Edm. How malicious is my fortune, that I muſt repent 
to be juſt ? This is the letter, which he ſpoke of; which 
approves him an intelligent party to the advantages of 
France. Oh heaven, ! that this treaſon were not; or not 
I the detector 
Corn, Go with me to the Dutcheſs, 
Epu. If the matter of this paper be certain, you have 
mighty buſineſs in hand, 
Corn, True or falſe, it hath made thee earl of Glo'ſter, 
Seek out where thy father is, that he may be ready for our 
apprehenſion, 
Ep. [Aſide.] If I find him comforting the King, it will 
tuff his ſuſpicions more fully, I will perſevere in my 
courſe of loyalty, though the conflict be ſore between that 
and my blood. 
Coxn, I will lay truſt upon thee; and thou ſhalt find & 
dearer father in my love, 


[Exeuat. 
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Seensz IX. A chamber, in a farm-noule, 


Enter Kent and Glo'ſter, 


Go. Here is better than the open air, take it thankfully, 
J will piece out the comfort with what addition I can; 1 

will not be long from you. | [Exit, 

KenrT. All the power of his wits have given way to his 
impatience. The gods reward your kindneſs! | 


Enter Lear, Edgar, and fool. 


Ep G. Fraterreto calls me, and tells me, Nero is an ang- 


ler in the lake of darkneſs, Pray, innocent, and beware 


the foul fiend. 

Fool. Pr'ythee, nuncle, tell me, whether a mad-man be 
2 gentleman, or a yeoman ? 

Lzar. A king, a king. 

Fool. No, he's a yeoman, that has a gentleman to his 
fon: for he's a mad yeoman, that ſees his ſon a gentleman 
before him. 

Lear, To have a thoufand with red burning ſpits 
Come hizzing in upon ej 

Eb. The foul fiend bites my back. 

Fool. © He's mad that truſts in the tameneſs of a wolf, 
« 2 horſe's health, a boy's love, or a whore's oath. 

Lzar. It ſhall be done, I will arraign them ſtrait. 
Come, fit thou here, moſt learned juſticer; 

„Thou ſapient, fir, fit here—now, ye ſhe-ſoxes! 
EDG. Look, where ſhe ſtands and glares. Wanteſt 
« At trial, madam.” [thou eyes? 
Come o'er the broom, Beſſy, to me. 
Foor. Her boat hath a Jeak, and ſhe muſt not ſpeak, 
Why ſhe dares not come over to thee. 
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Epe. © The foul] fiend haunte poor Tom in the voice af 
« nightingale. Hopdance cries in Tom's belly for two 
« white herrings. Croak not, black angel, I have no food 
6 for thee. 

KenT. © How do you, fir? Stand you not ſo amaz'd ; 
« Will you lye down, and reſt upon the cuſhions ? 

Lear. © I'll fee their trial firſt, bring me in the evidence. 
Thou robed man of juſtice, take thy place; 

« And thou his yoke-tellow of equity, 
„Bench by his fide. You are 9'th* commiſſion, fit you too. 

Ep6s. © Let us deal juſtly.” 

Sleepeſt, or wakeſt chou, jolly ſhepherd ? 
Thy ſheep be in the corn; 

And for one blaſt of thy minikin mouth, 
Thy ſheep ſhall take no harm. 


« Purre, the cat is grey. 
Lear. © Arraign her firſt; *tis Gonerill. I here take 
« my oath before this honourable aſſembly, ſhe kick'd the 
poor king her father. 
Fool. Come hither, miſtreſs, is your name Gonerill ? 
LzAR. * She ca:not deny it. 
Fool. © Cry you mercy, [ took you for a joint-ſtool, 
Lear, And here's another, whoſe warpt looks proclaira 
© What ſtore her heart is made of. Stop her there; 
„Arms, arms, ſword, fire. Corruption in the place! 
« Falſe juſticer, why haſt thou let her *.cape ? 
Epc. * Bleſs thy five wits.” 
KzxT. O pity! fir, where is the patience now, 
That you ſo oft have boaſted to retain ? 
ED. My tears begin to take his part ſo much, 
They mar my counterfeiting. [Afide. 
13848, The little dogs and all, 
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Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart, ſee, they bark at me. 
Epo. Tom will throw his head at them. Avant, you 

Be thy mouth or black or white, [curs! 

Tooth that poiſons if it bite; 

Maſtiff, greyhound, mungril grim, 

Hound or ſpaniel, brache or hym ; 

Or bob-tail tike, or trundle- tail, 

Tom will make him weep and wail : 

For, with throwing thus my head, 

Dogs leap the hatch, and all are fled, 

Do de, de de. Seſſey, come, march to wakes and fairs, 

And market towns. Poor Tom, thy horn is dry. 

LA. Then let them anatomize Regan. See what 
breeds about her heart, Is there any cauſe in nature that 
makes theſe hard hearts ?—You, fir, I entertain for one of 
my hundred; only I do not like the faſhion of your gar- 
ments, You will ſay, they are Perſian; but let them be 
chang'd. 

Re-enter Glo'ſter. 

KENT, Now, good my lord, lie here and reſt a while. 

LzaR. Make no noiſe, make no noiſe, draw the curtains, 
So, ſo, we'll go to ſupper i'th* morning. 

Fool. And I'll go to bed at noon, 

G1o, Come hither, friend, Where is the king, my maſter? 

Kenw. Here, fir; but trouble him not; his wits are gone. 

GLo. Good friend, I pr'ythee, take him in thy arms. 

I have o'erheard a plot of death upon him. 

There is a litter ready, lay him in't, 

And drive tow'rd Dover, friend, where thou ſhalt meet 
Both welcome and protection. Take up thy maſter. 
If thou ſhould'ſt dally half an hour, his life, 

With thine, and all that offer to deſend him, 


r 


urs! 


Ains. 


ſtet! 


one 


grand in aſſured loſs. Take up, take up, 


And follow me, that will to ſome proviſion 
Give thee quick conduct. 
KenrT. © Oppreſt nature ſleeps. 
« This reſt might yet have balm'd thy broken ſenſes, 
« Which, if conveniency will not allow, 
« Stand in hard cure. Come, help to bear thy maſter; 
Thou muſt not ſtay behind. [To the fool. 
Gro, Come, come, away.” 
[Exeunt, bearing off the king. 


Manet Edgar. 


Epc. © When we our betters ſee bearing our woes, 
« We ſcarcely think our miſeries our foes. 
« Who alone ſuffers, ſaffers moſt i'th* mind; 
Leaving free things, and happy ſhows behind: 
Rut then the mind much ſuff*rance does o'erſkip, 
When grief hath mates, and bearing, fellowſhip. 
„How light and portable, my pain ſeems now, 
« When that which makes me bend, makes the king bow z 
„He childed, as I father'd !—Tom, away; 
Mark the high noiſes, and thyſelf bewray, . 
« When falſe opinion, whoſe wrong thought defiles thee, 
« In thy juſt proof repeals, and reconciles thee : 
„What will, hap more to night; ſafe *[cape the king! 
« Lurk, lurk, ” [Exit Edgar, 


Sc HN X. Changes to Glo'ſter's caſtle, 


Enter Cornwall, Regan, Generill, Edmund, and ſervants. 


Cox x. Poſt ſpeedily to my lord your huſband, ſhew him 
this letter. The army of France is landed. Seek out the 
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Res. Hang him inſtantly. 

Gon. Pluck out his eyes. 

Corn. Leave him to my diſpleaſure. Edmund, keep 
you our ſiſter company; the revenges, we are bound to take 
upon your traiterous father, are not fit for your beholding, 
Adviſe the duke, where you are going, to a molt feſtinate 
preparationz we are bound to the like. Our poſts ſhall be 
ſwift, and intelligent betwixt us. Farewel, dear fiſter, 
Farewel, my lord of Glo'ſter. 


Enter ſteward. 


How now ? where's the king ? 
STEw. My lord of Glo'ſter hath convey'd him hence. 
Sorne five or fix and thirty of his knights, 
Hot queſtriſts after him, met him at gate, 
Who with ſome other of the lords dependants, 
Are gone with him tow'rd Dover; where they boaſt 
To have well-armed friends, 
Cox Get horſes for your miſtreſs. 
Gon. Farewel, ſweet lord, and ſiſter. 
[Exeunt Gon. and Edm. 
Corn. Edmund, farewel.— Go ſeek the traitor Glo'ſter, 
Pinion him like a thief, bring him before us; 
Though weil we may not paſs upon his life 
Without the form of juſtice ; yet our pow'r 
Shall do a court'ſy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not controll. 


Sr XI. Enter Clo'ſter, brought in by ſervants. 


Who's there? the traitor > 
Res, Ingrateſul fox! is he. 
Cox x. Bind ſaſt his corky arme. 
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to. What mean your graces ? Good my friends, conſider, 
You are my gueſts : Do me no foul play, friends. 
Corn. Bind him; I ſay. [They bind him. 
Res. Hard, hard, O filthy traitor ! 
Gro. Unmerciful lady as you are! I'm none. 
Cox. To this chair bind him. Villain thou ſhalt find 
[Regan plucks his beard. 
Gro. By the kind gods, 'tis moſt ignobly done 
To pluck me by the beard. 
Res. So white, and ſuch a traitor ? 
Gro. Naughty lady; 
Theſe hairs, which thou doſt raviſh fromk my chin, 
Will quicken and accuſe thee; I'm your hoſt; 
With robber's hands, my hoſpitable favour 
You ſhould not ruffle thus. What will you do? 
Corn, Come, fir, what letters had you late from France? 
Res. Be ſimple aniwer'd, for we know the truth. 
Corn. And what confederacy have you with the traitors, 
Late footed in the kingdom? 
RRO. To whoſe hands 
Have you ſent the lunatick king? Speak. 
Gro. I have a letter guefſingly ſet down, 
Which came from one that's of a neutral heart, 
And not from one oppos'd. 
Corn. Cunning 
Reo. And falſe, 
Corn, Where haſt thou ſent the king? 
Gro. To Dover. 
Res. Wherefore to Dover? 
Waſt thou not charg'd, at peril 
Corn. Wherefore to Dover? Let him firſt anſwer that, 
Guo, I'm ty'd to th' ſtake, and 1 muſt ſtand the courte: 
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RAG. Wherefore to Dover? 
Gro. Becauſe I would not ſee thy cruel nails 

Pluck out his poor old eyes ; nor thy fierce ſiſter 

In his anointed fleſh ſtick boariſh phangs. 

The ſea, with ſuch a ſtorm as his bare head 

In hell black night endur'd, would have buoy'd up, 

And quench'd the ſtelled fires; 

Yet poor old heart, he help'd the heav'ns to rain. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern time, 

Thou ſhouldſt have ſaid, “ go, porter, turn the key; 

All cruels elſe ſubſcrib'd; but I ſhall ſee | 

The winged vengeance overtake ſuch children. 

Corn. See't ſhalt thou never. Fellows, hold the chair, 

Upon theſe eyes of thine I'll ſet my foot. 

[Glo'ſter is held down, while Cornwall treads out one 
of his eyes.] 
Gro. He, that will think to live till he be old, 
Give me ſome help O cruel -O you gods ! 

Rx. One fide will mock another; th' other too. 
Conn. If you ſee vengeance 
SxRv. Hold your hand, my lord. 

I've ſerv'd you, ever ſince I was a child, 

But better ſervice have I never done you, 

Than now to bid you hold, 

Rd. How now, you dog. 

Serv. If you did wear a beard upon your chin, 

I'd ſhake it on this quarrel, What do you mean ? 

Cox. My villain! g 
Serv. Nay then come on, and take the chance of anger. 

[Fight ; Cornwall is wounded. 
RIO. [To another ſervant.] Give me thy ſword. A 
peaſant ſtand vp thus? [Comes behind and kills him. 
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Sxxv. Oh, I am ſlain My lord, you have one eye left 
To ſee ſome miſchief on him. Oh— [Dies. 
Cox x. Left it ſee more, prevent it. Out, vile gelly: 
Where is thy luſtre now? [Treads the other out. 
Co. All dark and comfortleſ Where's my ſon Edmund? 
Edmund, enkindle all the ſparks of nature 
To quit this horrid act. 
RIO. Out! treacherous villain, 


Thou call'ſt on him, that hates thee; it was he 


That made the overture of thy treaſons to us, 
Who is too good to pity thee. 
GLo. O my follies! 
Then Edgar was abus'd. Kind gods, forgive 
Me that, and proſper him. 
Res. Go thruſt him out 
At gates, and let him ſmell! his way to Dover. 
[Exit with Glo'ſter. 
How is't, my lord, how look you ? 
Corn, I have receiv'd a hurt. Follow me, lady.— 
Turn out that eyeleſs villain. Throw this ſlave 
Upon the dunghill.— Regan, I bleed apace. 
Uatimely comes this hurt. Give me your arm. 
[Exit Corn. led by Reg. 
1 Serv. © I'll never care what wickedneſs I do, 
If this man come to gocd. 
2 SERV, If ſhe live long, 
And in the end, meet the old courſe of death, 
* Women will all turn monſters. 
1 Szgv. © Let's follow the old earl, and get the bedlam 
* To lead him where he would; his roguiſh madneſs 
* Allows itſelf to any thing. 
2 Surv. „Co thou; I'll fetch ſome flax and whites of eggs 
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[Exeuat ſeverally, 


r IV, SCENE I. 
40 05 COUNTRY. 


Enter EDO AR. 


E T better thus, and khown to be contemn'd, | 
Than ſtill contemn'd and flatter d. To be worlt; 
The loweſt, moſt dejected thing of fortune, 
Stands (till in eſperance; lives not in fear. 
The lamentable change is from the beſt; 
The worſt returns to laughter. Welcome then, 
Thou unſubſtantial air, that I embrace ! 
The wretch, that thou haſt blown unto the worſt; 
Owes nothing to thy blaſts. 


Enter Glo'ſter, led by an old man, 

But who comes here? 
My father poorly led? World, world, O world! 
But that thy ſtrange mutations make us hate thee, 
Life would not yield to age. | 

Old Man. O my good lord, 
I have been your tenant, and your father's . 
Theſe fourſcore years. 

GLo, Away, get thee away. Good fiend, be gone; 
Thy comforts can do me no good at all, 
Thee they may hurt. 

Old Max. Vou cannot ſee your way. 

Gro. I have no way, and therefore want no eyes: 
I ſtumbled when I ſaw. Full oft tis ſeen, 
Our mean feeures u,; and our meer defects 
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Prove our commodities. O dear ſon Edgar, 
The food of thy abuſed father's wrath; 
Might I but live to ſee hee in my touch, 
I'd fay, I'd eyes agaia ! 
Old Max. How now? Who's there? 
Ep G. [Aſide.] O gods! who isꝰ't can ſay, I'm at the worſt ? 
I'm worſe, than e'er I was. 
Old Man. Tis poor mad Tom. 
Epo. [Aſide.] And worſe | may be yet; the worlt is not; 
So long as we can ſay, this is the worſt. 
Old Manx. Fellow, where go'ſt ? 
Gd. Is it a beggar-mian ? 
Old Man. Madman, and be gar too. 
Gro. He has ſome reaſon, elſe he could not beg. 
Fth* laſt night's ſtorm I ſuch a fellow ſaw; 
Which made me think a man, a worm. My ſon 
Came then into my mind; and yet my mind 
Was then ſcarce friends with him. I've heard more ſince; 
As flies to wanton boys; are we to th gods; 
They kill us for their ſport. 
ED Oo. How ſhould this be? 
Bad is the trade muſt play the fool to ſorrow, 
Ang'ring itſelf and others. [Afide.]—Bleſs thee, maſter; 
Oro. Is that the naked fellow ? 
Old Man. Ay, my lord. 
Gro. Cet thee away. If, for my ſake; 
Thou wilt overtake us hence a mile or twain 
I'th* way toward Dover, do it for ancient love; 
And bring ſome covering for this naked ſoul, 
Whom [I'll entreat to lead me. 
Old Maw. Alack, fir, he is mad. 
Gro *Tis the time's plague, whea madmen lead the blind. 
You; V. 0 
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Do as I bid, or rather do thy pleafure; 
Above the reſt, be gone. 

Old Max. Flt bring him the beſt parrel that I have, 
Come on't, what will. [Exit, 

GLo. Sirrah, naked fellow. 

Ep. Poor Tom's a cold. cannot daub it further. 

[Alide, 

Gro. Coms hither, fellow. 

Epo. [Aſide.] And yet I muſt. 

— Bleſs thy ſweet eyes, they bleed. 

GLo. Know'ſt thou the way to Dover ? 

Epe. Both ſtile and gate, horſe-way and foot-path, 
Poor Tom hath been ſcar'd out of his good wits. Bleſs 
thee, good man, from the foul fiend, ** Five fiends have 
© been in poor Tom at once; of luſt, as Obidicut; Hobbidi- 
« den, prince of dumbneſs; Mahu, of ſtealing ; Mohu, of 
« murder; and Flibbertigibbet, of mopping and mowing ; 
o fince poſſeſſes chamber-maids and waiting women.” 

Gro. Here, take this purſe, thou whom the heaven 

plagues | 
Have humbled to all nes That I am wretched, 
Makes thee the happier. Heavens deal ſo (till! 
Let the ſuperfluous, and luſt dieted man, 
That ſlaves your ordinance, that will not fee 
Becauſe he does not feel, feel your power quickly : 
go diſtribution ſhould undo exceſs, 
And each man have enough. Do'ſt thou know Dover) 

Epc. Ay, maſter. 

Gro. There is a cliff whoſe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep; 
Bring me but to the very brim of it, 
And P11 repair the miſery thou do'ſt bear, 
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With ſomething rich about me, From that place 
| ſhall no leading need. 
Ep G. Give me thy arm; 
Poor Tom ſhall lead thee. [Exeunt. 


Scene II. The duke of Albany's palace. 
Enter Gonerill and Edmund. 
Gow. Welcome, my lord. I marvel, our mild huſband 
Not met us on the way. 


Enter Steward. 


Now, where's your maſter ? 74 

Srzw. Madam, within; but never man ſo chang'd. 
told him of the army that was landed; 
He ſmiled at it. I told him, you were coming 
His anſwer was, the worſe, Of Glo'ſter's treachery, 
And of the loyal ſervice of his (on, 
When I inform'd him, then he call'd me fot; 
And told me, I had turn'd the wrong ſide out. 
What moſt he ſhould diſlike, ſeems pleaſant to him; 
What like, offenſive. 

Gon. Then ſhall you go no further. [To Edmund. 
lt is the cowiſh terror of his ſpirit, 
That dares not undertake ; he'll not fee] wrongs, 
Which tie him to an anſwer, Our wiſhes on the way 
May prove effects. Back, Edmund, to my brother; 
Haſten his muſters, and conduct his powers. 
{ mult change arms at home, and give the diſtaff 
[ito my huſband's hands, This truſty ſervant 
Shall paſs between us; you ere long ſhall hear, 
vou dare venture in your own behalf, 

O 2 
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A miſtreſs's command. Wear this; ſpare ſpeech; 
[Giving a favour, 
Decline your head. This kiſs, if it durſt ſpeak, 
Would ſtretch thy ſpirits up into the air. 
Conceive, and fare thee well. 
Epm. Your's in the ranks of death. 
Gon. My moſt dear Glo'ſter ! [Exit Edmund. 
Oh, the ſtrange difference of man, and man! 
To thee, a woman's ſervices are due, 
My fool uſurps my body. 
STEW. Madam, here comes my lord. 


Enter Albany. 


Gon. I have been worth the whiſtle. 
ALB. Oh Gonerill, 
You are not worth the duſt, which the rude wind 
Blows in your face.—“ I fear your diſpoſition : 
That nature, which contemns its origine, 
Cannot be border'd certain in itſelf; 
She that herſelf will ſliver and diſ-branch, 
From her maternal ſap, perforce muſt wither, | 
And come to deadly uſe. 
Gon. No more; tis fooliſh. 
ALB. Wiſdom and goodneſs to the vile ſeem vile, 
Tilths favour but themſelves. What have you done ? 
Tygers, not daughters, what have you perform'd ? 8 
A father, and a gracious aged man, 7 
Moſt barb*?ous, moſt degenerate, have you madded. 
Cou'd my good brother ſuffer you to do it, 
A man, a prince by him fo benefited ? 
If that the heav'ns do not their viſible ſpirits 
Send quickly down to tame the vile offences, 
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Humanity muſt perforce prey on itſelf, 
Like monſters of the deep, 

Gov. Milk-liver'd man 
That bear'ſt a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs ; 
Who haſt not in thy brows an eye diſcerning 
Thine honour from thy ſuffering ; that not know'ſt, 
Fools do theſe villains pity, who are puniſh'd 
Ere they have done their miſchief. Where's thy Drum ? 
France ſpreads his banners in our noiſeleſs land. 
With plumed helm thy layer begins his threats; 
Whilſt thou, a moral fool, ſit'ſt ſtill and cry'ſt, 

Alack ! why does he ſo ? 

ALs. See thyſelf, devil : 
Proper deformity ſeems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman, 

Gow. O vain fool ! 

Als. Thou changed, and ſelf-cover'd thing, for ſhame, 
Be-monſter not thy feature. Wer't my fitneſs 
To let theſe hands obey my boiling blood, 
They're apt enough to diſlocate and tear 
Thy fleſh and bones.—Howe'er thou art a fiend, 
A woman's ſhape doth ſhield thee. 

Con, Marry, your manhood now 


Entcr meſſenger. * 


Mes. Oh, my good lord, the duke of Cornwall's dead, 
Slain by his ſervant, goingto put out 
The other eye of Glo'ſter, 
ALB. Glo'ſter's eyes! 
Mrs. A ſervant, that be bred, thrill'd 1 with remorſe 
Oppos'd againſt the act, bending his ſword 
03 
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To his great maſter; who, thereat enraged, 
Flew on him, and amongſt them fell'd him dead, 
But not without that harmful ſtroke, which ſince 
Hath pluck'd him after. 
ALB. This ſhews you are above, 

You juſtices, that theſe our nether crimes 

So ſpeedily can venge. But O poor Glo'ſter ! 

Loſt he his other eye ? 

Mes. Both, both my lord. 

his letter, madam, craves a ſpeedy anſwer z 

Tis from your ſiſter. | 
Gon. [Aſide.] One way, I like this well; 

But being widow, and my Glo'ſter with her, 

May all the building in my fancy pluck 

Upon my hateful life. Another way, 

The news is not ſo tart. I'll read, and anſwer. (Exit, 
ALB. Where was his ſon, when they did take his eyes“ 
Mzs. Come with my lady hither, 

ALB. He's not here. 
Mrs. No, my good lord, I met-him back again. 
ALB. Knows he the wickednels? 

Ms. Ay, my good lord, twas he inform'd againſt him, 

And quit the houſe of purpoſe, that their puniſhment might 

have the freer courſe. 

ALs. [Afide.] Glo'ſter, I live 

To thank thee for the love thou (hew'dſt the king. 

And to revenge thine eyes. Come hither, friend, 

Tell me, what more thou know'lt. 
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Sc RENE III. Dovss 


Enter Kent. and a Gentleman. 

KenT. Why the king of France is ſo ſuddenly gone 
know you the reaſon? [back | 

GexnT. Something he left imperfect N the ſtate, 
Which ſince his coming forth is thought o, Which 
Imports the kingdom ſo much ſear and — 

That his perſonal return was moſt tequir'd and neceſſary. 
KenT. Whom hath he left behind him General ? 
Gyr. The mateſchal of France, Monſieur le Far. 
KenT, Did your letters pierce the queen to any de- 

monſtration of grief? 

Gewr. Ay, fir, ſhe took 'em, read 'em in my preſence; 
And now and then, an ample tear trill'd down 
Her delicate cheek; it ſeem'd ſhe was a queen 
Over her paſſion, which moſt rebel-like, 

Sought to be king o'er her. 

KenT. O, then it moved her. 

GenT. Not to a rage. Patience and forrow ſtrove 
Which ſhould expreſs her goodlieſt; you have ſeen 
Sun-ſhine and rain at once ;—her ſmiles and tears 
Were like a wetter May. Thoſe happy ſmiles, 

That play'd on her ripe lip, ſeem'd not ta know 

What gueſts were in her eyes; which parted thence, 

As pearls from diamonds dropt.—ln briet 

Sorrow would be a rarity moſt belov'd, 

If all could ſo become it. 

Kur. Made ſhe no verbal queſtion? 

Grurt. Yes, once, or twice, ſhe heav'd the name of 
Pantingly forth, as if it preſt her heart.“ FATRER, 
Cry'd, ſiſters! ſiſters !--ſhame of ladies! ſiſters ! 
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K ent! father] ſiſters! What? i' th? ſtorm? i ch' night 
Let pity ne'er believe it There ſhe ſhook 
The holy water from her heav'nly eyes 3 | 
And clamour moiſten'd her, then away ſhe ſtarted 
To deal with grief alone. 
Kant. —— lt is the ſtars, 
The ſtars above us, govern our conditions: 
Elſe one ſelf-mate and mate could not beget 
Such difPrent ifſues. Spoke you with her ſince ? 

GenT. No. 

KenT. Was this before the king returned ? 

GzxT. No, ſince. 

KenT. Well, fir: the poor diſtreſſed Lea R's in town, 
Who ſometimes, in his better tune, remembers 
What we are come about, and by no mœans 
Will yield to ſee his daughter, 

GEN. Why, good fir ? 

KEN. A ſov'reign ſhame ſo bows him. His unkind- 
That ſtrip'd her from her benediction, turned her 
To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights 
To his dog-hearted daughters. Theſe things ſting 
His mind ſo venomouſly, that burning ſhame 
Detains him from Cordelia. | 


[neſc, 


GenT. Alack, poor gentleman 
KV r. Of Albany's and Cornwall's powers you head 
not ? 
GewrT. Tis ſo they are a-foot. 
KenT. Well, fir ; I'll bring you to our maſter Lear, 
And leave you to attend him. Some dear cauſe 
Will in concealment wrap me up awhile: 


When am known aright, you ſhall not grieve 
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Lerèirg me this acquaintzrce. Pray, alorg with we. 
[Exeunt: 


sr IV. A Camp. 
Enter Cordelia, phyſician and ſoldiers. 


Cor, Alack, tis he; Why, he was met ev'n now 
As mad as the vext fea; ſinging aloud; y 
Crowned with rank fumiterr and furrow-weeds, 

With burdocks, hemlock, nettle, cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel, ard all the idle weeds that grow | | 
In our ſuſtaining corn. A-ſent'ry ſent forth; 
Search every acre in the high grown held, 
And bring him to our eye. What can man's wiſdom 
In the reſtoring his bereaved ſenſe ? 
He that helps him, take all my outward worth. 
Pay, There are means, madam. 
Our foſter nurſe of nature is repoſe, 
The which he lacks 3 that to provoke in him, 
Are many ſimples operative, whoſe power 
Will cloſe the eye of anguiſh. | 
Cor. All bleſt ſecrets, 
All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, ' 
Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediant - 
In the good man's diſtreſs, Seek, ſeek for him; 
Leſt his ungoverned rage diſſolve the lite, 
That wants the means to lead it. 


Enter a meſſenger, 


Mes. News, madam : 
The Britiſh powers are marching hitherward. 
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Cor. Tis known before. Our preparation ſtands 
In expectation of them. O dear father, 
It is thy buſineſs that I go about; 
Therefore great France 
My mourning and important tears hath pitied, 
No blown. ambition doth our arms incite, 
But love, dear love, to our dear father's right. 


Soon may I hear, and ſee him ! [Exeunt, 


Sczinsxs V. RroAx's palace. 


Enter Regan and Steward. 


RE O. But are my brother's powers ſet forth ? 
SrEw. Ay, madam. 
Rec. Himſelf in perſon there? 
Srrw. With much ado. 
Your ſiſter is the better ſoldier, 
Res. Lord Edmund ſpake not with your lady at home? 
STEw. No, madam. 
REG. What might import my ſiſter's letter to him ? 
STzw. I know not, lady. 
Res. *Faith he is poſted hence on ſerious matter, 
It was great ign'rance, Gloſter's eyes being out, 
To let him live ; where he arrives, he moves 
All hearts againſt us. Edmund I think, is gone» 
In pity to his miſery, to diſpatch 
His nighted life; moreover, to deſcry 
The ſtrength o'th'enemy. 
STEw. I muſt needs after him, madam, with my letter, 
REG, Our troops ſet forth to morrow ; ſtay with us; 
The ways are dangerous, 
STew. I may not madam ; 
My lady charg'd my duty in this buſineſs, 
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RS. Why ſhould ſhe write to Edmund ? might not you 


Tranſport her purpoſes by word ? belike 
Something—I know not what——T'll love thee much 
Let me unſeal the letter, 
STE. Madam, I had rather: 
REG. I know your lady does not love her huſband: 
I'm ſure of that; and at her late being here, 
She gave ſtrange æiliads, and moſt ſpeaking looks, 
To noble Edmund. I know you're of her boſom, 
STEew. I, madam ? 
Res. I ſpeak in underſtanding : you are; I 3 t: 
Therefore I do adviſe you, take this note, 
My lord is dead; Edmund and I have talk'd, 
And more convenient is he for my hand 
Than for your lady's. You may gather more, 
If you do find him, pray you give him this ; 
And when your miſtreſs hears thus much from you, 
I pray, deſire her call her wiſdom to her. So farewel. 
If you do chance to hear of that blind traytor, 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off, 


STEW. Would I could meet him, madam, I ſhould ſhew 


What party I do follow. 


REC. Fare thee well. [Exeunt, 


SEN VI. The Country near Dover. 
Enter Glo'ſter, and Edgar, as a Peaſant, 
Gro, When ſhall I come to th' top of that ſame hill 


? 


Ep G. You do climb up it now. Look, how we labour, 


Gro. Methinks the ground is even. 
EDG. Horrible ſteep, 
Hark, do you hear the ſea, 
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Gro. No, truly, 
 Ep6. Why then your other ſenſes grow imperfect, 
By your eyes anguiſh, 
Go. So may it be, indeed. 
Methinks, thy voice is alter'd ; and thou ſpeak'ſt 
In better phraſe and matter than thou didft, 
Epe. You're much deceiv'd; in nothing am I chang'd, 
But in my garments. 
Gro. Sure you're better ſpoken, 
Ep. Come on, Sir, here's the place. Stand ſtill. 
How fearful 
And dizzy tis, to caft one's eyes fo low! 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Shew ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles. Halfway down 
Hangs one that gathers Samphire ; dreadful trade! 
Methinks, he ſeems no bigger than his head. 
The fiſher-men, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Diminiſh'd to her cock; her cock, a buoy 
Almoſt too ſmall for fight The murmuring ſurge, 
That on th' unnumber d idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard ſo high, I'll look no more, 
Left my brain turn, and the deficient fight 
Topple down headlong. 
Gro. Set me where you ſtand. 
Epe. Give me your hand. You're now within a foot 
Of th' extreme verge; for all below the moon 
Would I not leap upright. 
Gro. Let go my hand. 
Here, friend's another purſe, in it a Jewel 
Well worth a poor man's taking. Fairies, and Gods, 
Proſper it with thee ! go thou further off, 
Bid me farewel, and let me hear thee going. 
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EdG. Now fare ye well, good Sir. [Seems to go. 
Gro. With all my heart. | 
EpG. Why do trifle thus with his deſpair ? 

'Tis done to cure it. 


GLo. O you mighty gods! 
This world I do renounce and in your ſights 


Shake patiently my great affliction off: 
If I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great oppoſeleſs Wills, 
My ſnuff and loathed part of nature ſhould 
Burn itſelf out, If Edgar live, O bleſs him! 
—Now, fellow, fare thee well, 
{He leaps, and falls along, 
Edg. Good Sir, farewel. 
—And yet I know not how Conceit may rob 
The treaſury of life, when life itſelf 
Yields to the theft. Had he been where he thought, 
By thi:, had thought been paſt.— Alive or dead? 
Hoa, you, hear you, friend ?—Sir ! Sir!— Speak! 
Thu might he pals, indeed yet he revives. 
What are you, Sir ? 
Gro. Away, and let me die. 
FELo. Had'ſt thou been aught but Goſs'mer, feathers, 
So many fathom down precipitating, [air, 
Thoud'dſt ſhiver'd like an egg; but thou do'ſt breathe, 
' Haſt heavy ſubſtance, bleed'ſt not; ſpeak'ſt, art ſound. 
Ten maſts at each make not the altitude, 

Which thou haſt perpendicularly fall'n. 

Thy life's a miracle. Speak yet again. 

Gro. But have 1 fall'n, or no? 

E DO. From the dread ſummit of this chalky bourn 
Lozk up a-height. The ſhrill-gorg'd Lark ſo far 
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Cannot be ſeen or heard. Do but look up. 
Cro. Alack, I have no eyes, 


- Is wretchednefs depriv'd that benefit, pre 
To end itielf by death? Twas yet ſome comfort ke 
When miſery could beguile the tyrant's rage, 

And fruſtrate his proud will. T 
Epc. Give me your arm, the 
Up So.—How is't ? Feel you your of > You ſtand, clo 


Gro. Too well, too well. 

Epo. This is above all ſtrangeneſs. 
Upon the crown oth cliff, what thiag was that, 
Which parted from you. 


Gro. A poor unfortunate beggar. flat 
Epc. As I ſtood here, below, methought, his eyes my 
Were two full moons ; he had a thouſand noſes, no, 
Horns welk'd, and waved like the enridged ſea. div 
It was fome fiend. Therefore, tbeu happy father, Wil 
Think, that the cleareſt gods, who make them honour: pea 
Of rren's impoſſibilities, have preſerved thee. out 
Co. I do remember now. Henceforth I'll bear 11 
Aſſfction till it do cry out itfel}, ( 
Enough, enough, and die. That thing you ſpeak of, It 
I took it for a man; often twould ſay, | 
The fiend, the fiend—He led me to that place. Wt 
En G. Bear ſree and patient thoughts, I p: 

| Ad 
Scr VII. Enter Lear, mad. Th 

But who comes here ? Th 
The ſafer ſenſe will ae'er accommodate Do 
His maſter thus. Let 
LA. No, they cannot touch me for coĩning; 12 am Wa 


the King himſe!”, Got 
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Ep o. O thou ſide- piercing ſight ! 

Lear. Nature's above art in that reſpect. There's your 
preſs mony. That fellow handles his bow like a crow- 
keeper. Draw me a clothier's yard. Look, look, a mouſe ! 
Peace, peace ;—this piece of toaſted cheeſe will do 
There's my Gauntlet, Pll prove it on a giant. Bring up 
the brown bills. O, well flown, bird! i'th'clout: I'th* 
clout : hewgh.—Give the word, 


Epo. Sweet marjoram, 
Lear. Paſs. 


Go. I know that voice. 
Lear. Ha! Gonerill!—With a white beard ?—=They 
flattered me like a dog, and told me, I had white hairs in 
my beard, ere the black ones were there, To ſay ay, and 
no, to every thing that I ſaid. —Ay and no too was no good 
divinity. When the rain came to wet me once, and the 
wind to make me chatter z when the thunder would not 
peace at my bidding; there I found 'em, there I ſmelt em 
out, Goto, they are not men o' their words; they told me 
| was every thing; 'tis a lye, I am not ague proof. 
Gro, The trick of that voice I do well remember: 
Is't not the king? 
LEAR. Ay, every inch a king. 
When I do ſtare, ſee how the ſubje& quakes. 
I pardon that man's life, What was the cauſe ? 
Adultery ? 
Thou ſhalt not die for adultery ? No, 
The wren goes to't, and the ſmall gilded flie, 
Does lecher in my ſight. 
Let. copulation thrive, for Glo'ſter's baſtard ſon 
Was kinder to his father, than my daughters 
Get "tween the lawful ſheets, 
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To't, pell mell; for I lack ſoldiers. 

Behold yon ſimpering dame, 

Whoſe face between her forks preſages ſnow z 
That minces virtue, and does ſhake the head 
To hear of pleaſures name. 

The fitchew, nor the ſoyled horſe, goes to't 
With a more riotous appetite ; 

Down from the waiſte they're centaurs, 
Though women all above; 


But to the girdle do the gods inherit, 
Beneath is ail the fiends ; there's hell, there's darkneſs, 


There is the ſulphurous pit, burning, ſcalding, ſtench, 
conſumption. Fy, fy; ty ; pab, pah; 
Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, 
To ſweeten my imagination ! there's money tor thee. 
Gro. O let me kiſs that hand. 
LEAR. Let nie wipe it firſt, It ſmells of mortality. 
GLo. O ruined piece of nature ! This great world 


Shall ſo wear out to nought. Do'ſt thou know me? 

Lean. I remember thine eyes well enough: doſt thou 
ſquiny at me? No, do thy worlt, blind Cupid ; I'll net 
love. Read thou this challenge, mark but the penniug 
of it. 

Gro. Were all the letters ſuns I could not ſee one. 

Ep O. I would not take this trom report. It is, 
And my heart breaks at it. 

Lzar. Read. 

GLo. What with this caſe of eyes ? 

Lzar. Oh ho, are you there with me? no eyes in yout 
head, nor no mony in your purſe? your eyes are in a hea- 
vy caſo, your purſe. ina light; yet you ſee how this world 


ges. 
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Log 


Gro. I ſee it feelingly. 

Lear. What, art mad? a man may ſee how this world 
goes, with no eyes. Look with thine ears : ſee, how yond 
juſtice rails upon yond ſimple thief. Hark in thine ear; 
Change places, and handy -dandy, which 1s the juſtice, 
which is the thief * Thou haſt ſeen a farmer's dog bark at a 
beggar. 

GLo. Ay, fir. 

Lear. And the creature run > fron the cur. There thou 


might'ſt behold the great image of authority; a dog's obey*d 


in office. 
Thou raſcal beadle, hold thy bloody hand: 
Why doſt thou laſh that whore ? ſtrip thy own back; 
Thou hotly luſt'ſt to uſe her in that kind, 
For which thou Whip'ſt her. Th? uſurer hangs. the cozener; 
Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appear 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. Plate fin wich gold, 
And the ſtroug launce of juſtice hurtleſs breaks : 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ſtraw doth pierce it. 
None does offend, none, I ſay, none; I'll able em; 
Take that of me, my friend, who have the pow'r 
To ſeal th' acculer's lips. Get thee glaſs eyes, 
And, like 4 ſcurvy politician, ſeem 
To ſee the things thou doſt not, 
Now, now, now, now. Pull off my boots. Harder, 
harder. So. 
EDG. O matter and impertinency mixt. 
Reaſon in madneſs ? 
Lear. If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 
| know thee well enough, thy name is Gl'oſter. 
Thou muſt be patient ; we came crying hither ; 
Thou know'ft, the firſt time that we ſmell the air, 
Vol. V. P 
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We wawle and cry. I will preach to thee. Mark. 
GLo. Alack, alack the day 
Lear. When we are born, we cry that we are come 

To this great ſtage of fools.— This a gbod block |— 

It were a delicate ſtratagem to ſhoe 

A troop of horſe with felt; Fll put't in proof; 

And when I've ſtol'n upon theſe ſons-in law, 

Then kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill. 


Sc EN E VIII. 


Enter a gentleman, with attendants. 


Gen. O, here he is, lay hand on him. —ſir, 
Vour moſt dear daughter 
LEAB. No refcue? What a priſoner ? I am even 
The natural fool of fortune. Uſe me well, 
You ſhall have ranſom. Let me have ſurgeons, 
Jam cut to th' brains. 
GEN. You ſhall have any thing. 
Lear. No ſeconds ? all myſelf ? 
Why this would make a man, a man of ſalt ; 
To uſe his eyes for garden-water-pots, | 
And laying autumn's duſt. I will die bravely, 
Like a ſmug bridegroom. What ? I will be jovial. 
Come, come, I am a king, my maſters; know you that? 
GenxT. You are a royal one, and we obey you. 
Lzar. Then there's life in't. Come, an' you get it, 
Yeu ſhall get it by running. Sa, fa, fa, ſa, (Ext, 
_ _Gexr. A ſight moſt pitiſul in the meaneſt wretch, 
Paſt ſpeaking of in a king. Thou haſt one daughter, 
Who redeems nature from the general curſe 
Which twain have brought her to. 


Ext, 
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Epc. Hail, gentle fir. | 
GenT. Sir, ſpeed you, What's your will? 
Ep6. Do you hear aught, fir, of a battle toward ? 


GenT. Moſt ſure, and vulgar; every one hears that, 
Which can diſtinguiſh ſound, 

Epe. But by your favour, 
How near's the other army ? 

GN. Near, and on ſpeedy foot, The main deſcry 
Stands on the hourly thought, 

Epe. I thank you fir. That's all. 
GN. Though that the queen on ſpecial cauſe is here, 
Her army is mov'd on, 

Er d. I thank you, fir, | [Exit gent. 

Gro. You ever gentle gods, take my breath from me; 
Let not my worſer ſpirit tempt me again 


To die before you pleaſe ! 


Epe. Well pray you, father, 
Gro. Now, good fir, what are you ? 
EDG. A moſt poor man, made tame to fortune's blows, 
Who by the art of known and feeling ſorrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Give me your hand, 
I'll lead you to ſome biding. 
Gro, Hearty thanks ; | 
The bounty and the benizon of heavn 


To boot, and boot ! 


| Scznz IX, Enter Steward. 
Sr w. A proclaimed prize! moſt happy 
That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt fram' d fleſh, 
To raiſe my fortunes. Old unhappy traitor, 
Briefly thyſelf remember. The ſword is out, 
That muſt deſtroy thee. 
of "P'S 
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If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body, 
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| Ti 
Gro, Let thy friendly hand T 
Put ftrength enough to it. | [Edgar oppoſes, 
STEw. Wherefore, bold peaſant, 
Dar'ſt thou ſupport a publiſh'd traitor ? Hence, 
Leſt that th' infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee, Let go his arm, « 
Ep. Chill not let go, zir, without vurther caſion. 4 
STEW. Let go, ſlave, or thou dy'ſt. 40 
Epe. Good gentleman, go your gaite, and let poor 4 
volk paſs. And 'chud ha' been zwagger'd out of my life, 4 
"*twould not ha' been zo long as tis by a vortnight. Nay, 5 
come not near the old man; keep out, che vor' ye, or iſe tr; 
whether your coſtard or my bat be the harder; chill be 
plain with you. 
SrEw. Out dunghill ! Oh 
Ep. Chill pick your teeth, zir. Come, no matter vor 
your foyns. [Edgar knocks him down. : 
n 


STzw,. Slave thou haſt ſlain me. Villain take my purſe. 


And give the letters, which thou find'ſ about me, 
To Edmund earl of Glo'ſter ; ſeek him out 
Upon the Engliſh party. Oh, untimely death 
| [Dies. 
Ep. I know thee well, a ſerviceable villain 
As duteous to the vices of thy miſtreſs 
As badneſs would deſire. 
Gro. What is he dead ? 
Eps. Sit you down, father; reſt you. 
Let's ſee theſe pockets : the letters, that he ſpeaks of, 
May be my friends. He's dead, I'm only ſorry, 
He had no other death's-man. Let us ſe —— 
By your leave, gentle wax—— and manners blame us not. 
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To know our enemies' minds, we rip their hearts ; 
Their papers are more lawful. 


Reads the letter. 


« Let our reciprocal vows be remembered. You have 
many opportunities to cut him off: if your will want 
« not,time and place will be fruitfully offered. There is no- 
« thing done, if he return the conqueror. Then am I the 
„ priſoner, and his bed my gaol; from the loathed 
« warmth whereof deliver me, and ſupply the place for 
« your labour, | | 


« Your (wife, ſo would I ſay) affectionate ſervant. 
| « Gonerill.” 


Oh undiſtinguiſh'd ſpace of woman's will ! 
A plot upon her virtuous huſband's life, 
And the exchange my brother. Here's i' ch' ſands - 
Thee I'll rake up, the poſt unſanctiſied 
Of murdr'ous lechers, and in the mature time, 
With this ungracious paper ſtrike the fight 
Of the death praftis'd duke; for him *tis well, 
That of thy death and buſineſs I can tell, 
Gro. The king is mad; how ſtiff is my vile ſenſe, 
That I ſtand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge ſorrows better I were dictract, 
80 ſhould my thoughts be ſever'd from my griefs, 
| Drum afar off. 
And woes, by wrong imagination, loſe 
The knowlege of themſelves. 
Epo. Give me your hand. 
Far off methinks, I hear the beaten drum, 
Come further. I'Il beſtow you with a friend. 
P 3 [Exeunt, 
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S c * X. Changes to a chamber. 1 
Enter Cordelia, Kent, and phyſician. | I 


Cor. O, thou good Kent! how ſhall I live and work 
To match thy goodneſs? life will be too ſhort, . 
And ev'ry meaſure fail me. 

KENT, To be acknowledg'd, madam, is o'erpaid. 


All, my reports go with the modeſt truth, - 
Nor more, nor clipt, but ſo, 7 
Cox. Be better ſuited, 
Theſe weeds are memories of thoſe worſer hours ; _ 
I pr'ythee, put them off. 2 
Key T. Pardon, dear madam, T 
Yet to be known, ſhortens my made intent; 4 
My boon I make it, that you know me not, 8 
"Till time and I think meet. In 
Cor. Then be it fo, my lord. * 
— How does the king? (Fo the phy ficiaa, H; 
Pays. Madam, ſleeps (till, | 
Cox. O you kind gods! 
Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature; | 
Th' untun'd and jarring ſenſes, O, wind up 1. 
Of this child- changed father. | Up 
Pays. Pleaſe your majeſty, Do 
That we may wake the king, he hath ſlept long? 
Cox. Be govern'd by your knowledge, and procced 1 
Lch' ſway of your own will, Is he array'd? c 
Enter Lear in a chair, carried by ſervants. F 
L 


PRS. Ay, madam; in the heavineſs of fleep, 
We put freſh garments on him. 
Be by good madam, when we do awake him; 
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I doubt not of his temperance. 
Cor, O my dear ſather! Reſtoration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kiſs 
Repair thoſe violent harms, that my two ſiſters 
Have in thy reverence made ! [Kiſſes him, 
KenT. Kind and deareſt princeſs! 
Cor, Had you not been their father, theſe white flakes 
Did challenge pity of them. Was this a face, 
To be expos'd againſt the warring winds ? 
To ſtand againſt the deep, dread-bolted thunder ? 
la the moſt terrible and nimble ſtroke 
Of quick, croſs lightning ? To watch, poor Perdu 
With this thin helm? My very enemy's dog, 
Though he had bit me, ſhou'd have ſtood that night 
Againſt my fire, And waſt thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with ſwine and rogues forlorn, 
In ſhort and muſty ſtraw ? alack, alack! 
'Tis wonder, that thy life and wits, at once, 
Had not concluded all.—He wakes; ſpeak to him. 
Pays. Madam, do you, tis fitteſt. 
Cor, How does my reyal lord? how fares your majeſty ? 
Lear. You do me wrong to take me out o'th* grave. 
Thou art a ſoul in bliſs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire; that mine own tears 
Do ſcald like molten lead. 
Cor, Sir, do you know me? 
Lear. You are a ſpirit, I know. When did you die? 
Cox. Still, ſtill, far wide 
Pays, He's ſcarce awake; let him alone awhile. 
Lr AR. Where have l been? Where am I? Fairday-light ? 
I'm mightily abus'd. I ſhould even die with pity, 
To ſee another thus, I know not what to ſay; 
P 4 | 
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I will not ſwear, theſe are my hands. Let's ſee, 
1 feel this pin prick! | Would 1 were affur'd 
Of my condition, 4 | 

Cor. O look upon me, ſir, 
And hold your hand in benediction o'er me. 
No, fir, you muſt not kneel. 

Lear; Pray, do not mock me; 
I am a very fooliſh fond old man, 
Fourſcore and upward; and, to deal. — 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. | 
Methinks, I ſhould know you, and know this man; 
Yet I am doubtful; for Im mainly ignorant, 
What place this is; and all the ſkit I have, 
Remembers not theſe garments;' nay, I know not 
Where I did lodge laſt night. Do not laugh at me, 
For, as I am a man, I think, this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

Cox. And fo I amy Ila | 

LrAR. Be your tears wet? Yes; "faith, I pray you, 
If you have poiſon for me, I will dt ink it ; ſweeßp not, 
I know you do not love me; for your ſiſters | 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong: 

You have ſome caufe, they have not, 

Cor. No cauſe, no cauſe. 

Lear. Am I in France? 

Kryr. In your own kingdom, ſir. 

LE AR. Do not abuſe me. 

Pu ve. Be comforted, good madam; the great rage, 
You fee, is cur'd in him: And, yet *twere danger 
To make him even o'er the time, h'às loſt, 

Deſire him to go in; trouble him no more, 
'Till further ſettling. 


Cor, Wilt pleaſe your highneſs walk? 


Lzar, You muſt bear with me; 
Pray you now, forget and forgive. 
am old and fooliſh. 


[Exeunt Lear, Cordelia, phyſician and attendants, 
Manent Kent and gentleman. 


GExr. Holds it true, fir, that the duke of Cornwall 
was ſo ſlain ? 


KenT. Moſt certain, fir. 
rx r. Who is conductor of his people? 

KE r. As "tis ſaid, the baſtard fon of Glo'ſter. 

GENYT. They ſay, Edgar, his baniſht ſon, is with the 
earl of Kent in Germany. 

KenT, Report is changeable, Tis time to look a- 
bout; the powers of the kingdom approach apace. 

GexnT. The arbitrement is like to be bloody. 
Fare you well, fir. [Exit Gent. 
Krxr. My point and period will be throughly wrought, 

Or well, or ill, as this day's battle's fought. [Exit Kent. 


ACT Vo SCENE 1 


4 „ @ 1 . 
Enter Edmund, Regan, gentleman, and ſoldiers. 


EDMmauU NN sp. 


NOW of the duke, it his laſt purpoſe hold; 
Or whether ſince he is advis'd by aught, 
To change the courſe ? He's full of alteration, 
And felf-reproving. Bring his conſtant pleaſure, 
Res, Our ſiſter's man is certainly milcarry's, 
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Epm. *Tis to be doubted, madam, 
Re 6. Now, ſweet lord, 
You know the goodneſs I intend upon you; 
Tell me—but truly—but then yon the truth, 
Do you not love my ſiſter ? 
Ep. In honour'd love. | 
Res. I never ſhall endure her. Dear my lord, 
Be net familiar with her. 
Ep. Fear not. She and the duke her huſband—— 


Enter Albany, Gonerill, and ſoldiers. 


Sox. I'd rather loſe the battle, than that ſiſter 
Should looſen him and me. | 

ALB. Our very loving fiſter, well be-met. 
Sir, this I hear, the king is come to his daughter, 
With others, whom the rigour of cur ſtate 
Forc'd to cry out, Where I could not be honeſt, 
I never yet was valiant : for this buſineſs, 
It toucheth us, as France invades our land, 
Not holds the king, with others, whom, I fear, 
Moſt juſt and heavy caules make oppole 

Ep. Sir, you peak nobly. 

REG. Why 1s this reaſon'd ? 

Gon. Combine together 'gainſt the enemy 
For theſe domeſtick and particular broils 
Are not the queſtion here. 

Als. Let's then determine with ,th* antient of war on 
our proceeding, 

Epx. I ſhall attend you preſently at your tent. 

Res. Siſter, will you go with us? 

Gon. No. 

Rxs. 'Tis moſt convenient, Pray you, go with ue. 


[ Aſide. 
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Gon. Oh, ho, I know the riddle. [Afide.) I will go. 


ScENE II. As they are going out, enter Edgar diſguis'd. 


Epo. If &er your grace had ſpeech with man ſo poor, 


Hear me one word. 
Ars. I'll overtake you. —Speak. | 
[Exeunt Edm. Reg. Gon. and attendants, 

Epo. Before you fight the battle, ope this letter. | 

If you have vi&'ry, let the trumpet ſound 

For him that brought it, Wretched though I ſeem, 

can produce a champion, that will prove 

What is avouched there. If you milcarry, 

Your buſineſs of the world hath ſo an end, 

Ard machination ceaſes, Fortune love you! 
Arz. Stay, *till I've read the letter. 
ED. I was forbid it. 

When time ſhall ſerve, let but the herald cry, 

And I'll appear again. [Exis, 
ALB. Why, fare thee well. Iwill o'erloak thy paper, 


Re-enter Edmund, 


Epu. The enemy's in view, draw up your powers, 
Hard is the gue's of their true ſtrength and forces, 
By diligent diſcovery ; but your haſte 
ls now urg'd on you. 

ALB. We will grect the time. 


Scx ne III. 


Lon. To both theſe ſiſters have I ſworn my love: 
Each jealous of the other, as the ſtung 
Are of the adder, Which of them ſhall I take ? 
Boch? one? or neither? Neither can be enjoy'd, 
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If both remain alive. To take the widow, 
Exaſperates, makes mad her filter Gonerill; 

And hardly ſhall I carry out my ſide, 

Her huſband being alive. Now then, we'll ule 
His countenance for the battle; which being done, 
Let her, who would be rid of him, deviſe 


* His ſpeedy taking off. As for the mercy 


Which he, intends. to Lear and to Cordelia, 

The battle done, and they within our power, 

Shall never ſee; his. pardon, For my ſtate 

Stands on me to defend, not to debate. [Exit, 


ScxnNneE IV. Another open field. 

Alarm within, Enter with drum and colours, Lear, Cor- 

delia, and ſoldiers over the ſtage, and exeunt. 

| Enter Edgar and Glo'ſter. 
Epc. Here, father, take the ſhadow of this tree 

For your good hoſt ; pray, that the right may thrive, 
If ever I return to you again, 
PII bring you comfort. 


Gro. Grace be with you, fir! [Exit Edgar, 
[Alarm, and retreat within, 
Re-enter Edgar. 


Epc. Away, old man; give me thy. hand, away. 
King Lear hath loſt, he and his daughter ta'en. 
Give me thy hand. Come on. 
Gro. No further, fir; a man may rot ev'n here, 
Epo. What, in ill thoughts again? men mnſt endure 
Their going hence, ev'n as their coming hither, 
Ripeneſs is all. Come on. | 
GLo, And that's true too, LExeunt. 


t. 
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Ser V. Enter in conqueſt, with drum and colours, 
Edmund; Lear and Cordelia, as priſoners; ſoldiers, 
captain. 

Epn. Some officers take them away. Good guard, 

Until their greater pleaſures firſt be known, 

That are to cenſure them. 

Cor, We're not the firſt, 

Who with beſt meaning have incutr'd the worſt. 

For thee, oppreſſed king, am I caſt down; 

Myſelf could elſe out-frown falſe fortune's frown, 

— Shall we not ſee theſe daughters and theſe ſiſters ? 

Lear. No, no, no, no! come, let's away to priſon ; 

We two alone will ſing, like birds i'th* cage. 

When thou doſt aſk me blefling, I'll kneel down, 

And aſk of thee forgiveneſs. So we'll live 

And pray, and ſing, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded butterflies; and hear poor rogues 

Talk of court-news, and we'll talk with them too, 

Who loſes and who wins; who's in, who's out; 

And take upon's the myſtery of things, 

As if we were God's ſpies. And we'll wear out; 

In a wall'd priſon, packs and ſects of great ones, 

That*bb and flow by th* moon. 

Epu. Take them away. 
Lear. Upon ſuch ſacrifices, my Cordelia, 

The gods themſelves throw incenſe. Have I caught thee ? 

He that parts us, ſhall bring a brand from heav'n, 

And fire us hence, like foxes. Wipe thine eye 

The goujeers ſhall devour them, fleſh and fell, 

Ere they ſhall make us weep; we'll ſee them ſtarvꝰd firſt, 

Come, [Exeunt Lear and Cordelia guarded, 
Eon. Come hither, captain, Hark, 
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Take thcy this note; go, follow them to priſon. 
One ſtep I have advanc'd thee; if thou doſt 
As this inſtruQts thee, thou doſt make thy way 
To noble fortunes. Know thou this, that men 
Are as the time is; to be tender-minded 
Does not become a ſword. Thy great employment 
Will not bear queſtion; either ſay, thou'lt do't; 
Or thrive by other means. 
Car r. I'll do't, my lord. 
Epm. About it, and write happy, when thou'ſt done. 
Mark, I fay, INSTANTLY; and carry it fo, 
As I have ſet it down. | [Exit captain, 


Scene VI. Flourih. Eater Albany, Goneril, Regin 
and ſoldiers. 


AL. Sir, you have ſhew'd to-day your valiant ftraing 
And fortune led you well; you have the captives, 
Who were the oppoſites of this day's ſtrife, 
We do require them of you, ſo to uſe them, 
As we ſhall find their merits and our ſafety 
May equally determine. 
Ep. Sir, I thought it fit 
To ſend the old and miſerable king 
To ſore retention, and appointed guard, 
Whoſe age has charms in it, whoſe title more, 
To pluck the common boſoms on his ſide, 
And turn our impreſt lances in our dyes, 
Which do command chem. With him I ſent the quees; 
My reaſon all the fame; and they are ready 
To-morrow, or at further ſpace, t'appear 
Where you ſhall hold your ſeſſion. At this time 


We ſweat and bleed; the friend kath loſt his friend: 


Lin, 
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And the beſt quarrels, in the heat, are curſt 
By thoſe that feel their ſharpneſs.— 
The queſtion of Cordelia, and her father, 
Requires a fitter place. 
ALB. Sir, by your patience, 
I hold you but a ſubject of this war, 
Not as a brother. 
Reo. That's as we liſt to grace him. 
Methinks, our pleaſure might have been demanded; 
Ere you had ſpoke fo far, He led our pow'rs; 


Bore the commiſſion of my place and perſon; 
The which immediacy may well ſtand up, 


And call itſelf your brother, 
Gox. Not lo hot; 
la his own grace he doth exalt himſelf, 
More than in your advancement, 
Res. In my right, 
By me 1aveſted, he compeers the beſt. 
ALB. That were the moſt, if he ſhould huſband you. 
Res. Jeſters do oft prove prophets. 
Gon, Holla, holla ! | 
That eye, that told you ſo, look'd but a-ſquint. 
REG. Lady, I am not well, elſe I ſhould anſwer 
From a iuil-flowing ſtomach, General, 
Take thou my ſoldiers, priſoners, patrmeny, 
Diſpoſe of them, of me; the walls are thine : 
Witneſs the world, that I create thee here 
My lord and maſter. | 
Gox, Mean you to enjoy him ? 
ALB, The lett alone lies not in your good will. 
Epm: Nor in thine, lord. 
Als. Hall-blocded fellow, yes. 
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Res. Let the drum ſtrike, and prove my title thine, 
Ars. Stay yet; hear reaſon; Edmund, I arreſt thee, 
On capital treaſon; and, in thy arreſt, [Pointing to Gey, 
This gilded ſerpent. For your claim; fair fiſter, 

IT bar it in the intereſt of my wife; 
"Tis ſhe is ſub-contraQed to this lord; 


And l, her huſband, contradi& your banns. 


If you will marry; make your loves to-me, 
My lady is beſpoke. 

Gon, An interlude 

ALB. Thou art arm'd, Glo'ſter; let the trumpet ſound: 
If none appear to prove upon thy perſon 


Thy heinous, maniſeſt, and many treaſons, 


There is my pledge, I'll prove it on thy heart 
Ere I taſte bread, thou art in nothing leſs 
Than I have here proclaim'd thee. 
Res. Sick, O ſick 
Gow. If not, I'll near truſt medicine. [Aſcce. 
-Epam. There's my exchange. What in the world he i;, 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lies. 
Call by thy trumpet. He that dares approach, 
On him, on you (who not?) [ will maintain 
My truth and honour firmly. 
ALB, A herald, ho! 


Enter a herald. 


Truſt to thy ſingle virtue; for thy ſoldiere, 
All levied in my name, have in my name 
Took their diſcharge. 
Rx O. This ſickneſs grows upon me. 
ALB. She is not well, convey her to my tent. 
Exit Regan les 
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ScRENE VII. 
Come hither, herald. Let the trumpet ſound, 
And read out this, [A trumpet ſounds. 
HERALD reads, If any man of quality, or degree, within 
the liſts of the army, will maintain upon Edmund ſuppoled 
earl of Glo'ſter, that he is a manifold traitor, let him appes 
by the third ſound of the trumpet. He is bold in his de- 
fence. 1 trumpet. Again. 2 trumpet. Again, 3 trumpet, 
[Trumpet anſwers within, 
Enter Edgar, armed. 
ALB. Aſk him his purpoſes, why he appears 
Upon this call o'th* trumpet. 
Her, What are you? 
Your name, your quality, and why you anſwer 
This preſent ſummons ? 
Epo. Know, my name is loſt, 
By treaſon's tooth barc- gnawn, and canker- bit; ij 
Yet am I noble as my adverſary 
I come to cope, 
ALs. Which is that adverſary? _ 
Ep. What's he, that ſpeaks for Edmund earl of Glo'ſter ? 
Epm, Him'e!f, What ſay'ſt thou to him ? 
EvG. Draw thy Iword, 
That if my ſpeech oftend a noble _ 
Thy arm may do thee juſtice; here is mine, 
Behold, it is my privilege, 
The privilege of mine honours, my oath, aud my profeiion. ion. 
I proteſt, 
Maugre thy ſtrengieh, place, youth and eminence, 
Spite of thy victor- word, and fire-new fortune, 
Thy valour, and thy heart, thou art a traitor 
Falſe to thy gods, thy er. and thy father; 
Vol. V. | Q 
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Conſpirant gainſt this high illuſtrious prince, 

And from th' extreameſt upward of thy bead, 

To the deſcent and duſt below thy foot, 

A moſt toad-ſpotted traitor. Say thou, no; 

This ſword, this arm, and my beſt ſpirits are bent 
To prove upon thy heart whereto I ſpeak, 

Thou lieſt. 

Ep. In wiſdom I ſhould aſk thy name; 

But fince thy out - ſide looks ſo fair and warlike, 
And that thy tongue ſome ſay of breeding breathes ; 
What ſafe and nicely I might well delay 

By rule of knight-hood, I diſdain and ſpurn. 
Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head, 

With the hell-hated lye o'er-whelm thy heart; 
Which, for they yet glance by, and ſcarcely bruiſe, 
This ſword of mine ſhall give them inſtant way, 
Where thou ſhalt reſt for ever. Trumpets, ſpeak. 


(Alarm, Fight, 


Als. Save him, ſave him. 

Gon. This is practice, Glo'fter, 
By th' law of war, thou waſt not bound to anſwer 
An unknown oppoſite; thou art not vanquiſh'd, 
But cozen'd and beguil'd. 

ALB. Shut your mouth, dame, 
Or with this paper ſhall I ſtop it. Hold, fir, 
Thou worſe than any name, read thine own evil. 
No tearing.—-Lady, I perceive, you know it. 


{Gives the letter to Edm. 


Gon. Say, if I do ; the laws are mine, not thine ; 


Who can arraign me for't ? 
ALB. Monſter, know'ſt thou this ORG 


Gon. Aſk me not, what I know——— 
Ars. Go after her. She's deſperate, govern her. 


Exit. Con. 
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Epu. What you have charg'd me with, that I have one, 
And more, much more; the time will bring it out. 
'Tis paſt, and fo am I, But what art thou, 

That haſt this fortune on me? If thou'rt noble, 
do forgive thee. 

Ep G. Let's exchange charity. 
am no leſs in blood, than thou art, Edmund; 
If more, the more thou'ſt wrong'd me. 

My name is Edgar, and thy father's fon. 

The gods are juſt, and of our pleaſant vices 
Make inftruments to ſcourge us 

The dark and vicious place, where thee he got, 
Coſt him this eyes. 

Epi, Thou'ſt ſpoken right, 'tis true, 

The wheel is come full circle; I am here. 
Ars. Methought thy very gait did propheſy 
A royal noblenels. IT muſt embrace thee, 

Let ſorrow ſplit my heart, i” ever I 

Lid hate thee, or thy father 

Eye. Worthy prince, I know't. 

Al B. Where have you hid yourlelf? 
low have you known the miſeries of your father? 

Epc. By nurſing chem, my lord. Litt a brief tale, 
And, when 'tis told, O, that my heart would burſt ! 
Tae bloody proclamation to eſcape 
That follow'd me ſo near, O our lives' ſweetneſs ! 
That we the pain of death would hourly bear, 

R:ther than die at once, taught me to ſhift 
Intoa mad man's rags, t'aſſume a ſemblance, 
The very dogs difdain'd ; and in this habit 
Met I ray father with his bleeding rings, 
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Their precious gems new loſt; became his guide, 
Led, begg'd for him, ſav'd him from deſpair; 
Never, (O fault !) reveal'd myſelf unto him, 
Until fome halt hour pait, when I was arm'd, 
Not ſure, though hoping, of this good ſucceſs, 
I aſk'd his blefling, and from firſt to laſt. 
Told him my pilgrimage. But his flaw'd heart 
Alack, too weak the conflict to ſupport, 
Twixt two extremes of paſſion, joy and grief, 
Burſt ſmilingly. 
Epu. This ſpeech of yours hath mov'd me, 
And ſhall, perchance, do good ; but ſpeak you on, 
You look, as you had ſomething more to ſay, 
ALB, If there be more, more woful, hold it in, 
For I am almoſt ready to diſſolve, 


Hearing of this. 

Epo. This would have ſeem'd a period, 
To ſuch as love not ſorrow : but another, Th 
To amplify too much, would make much, more, To 
And top extremity ! 0! 
Whilſt I was big in clamour, came there a man, Th 
Who having ſeen me in my worſer late, K 
Shun'd my abhorr'd ſociety ; but now finding o 
Who 'twas, had fo endur'd, with his ſtrong arms Is hi 
He faſten'd on my neck; and bellow'd out, A 
As he'd burſt Heaven ; threw him on my father, Spea 
Told the moſt piteous tale of Lear and him, See“ 
That ever ear receiv'd; which in recounting | K 
His grief grew puiſſant, and the ſtrings of lite 5 
Began to crack. Twice then the trumpet ſounded, The 
And there I left him tranc'd. And 

ALB. But who was this? A1 


Ev. Kent, fir, the baniſh'd Kent, who in diſguilc 
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Follow'd his enemy king, and did him ſervice | 
Improper for a ſlave. 
SCENE IX, Enter a gentleman, 
GexT, Help, help! 
Epc. What kind of help? 
ALB. Speak, man. 
Epo. What means this bloody kniſe? 

Orr. "Tis hot, it ſmoaks; it came even from the 
Of—O ! ſhe's dead. [heart 
ALB. Who's dead ? Speak, man. , 

GexT. Your lady, fir, your lady; and her ſiſter 
By her is poiſon'd 3 ſhe confeſſes it, 

Epw. I was contracted to them both. All three 
Now marfy in an inſtant. 1 ä 

EDG. Here comes Kent. 

Enter Kent. 
ALB. Produce the bodies, be they alive or dead. 
[Gonerili and Regan's bodies brought out, 

This Judgment of the Heav'ns, that makes us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity. 
O! is this he? The time will not allow 
The compliment which very manners urge. 

KenT. I am come 
To bid my king and maſter aye good night. 
Is he not here? 

ALB, Great thing of us forgot! 
Speak, Edmund, where's the king ? and where's Cordelia d 
vee'lt thou this object, Kent? 
| KexT, Alack, why thus? 
Tou. Yet Edmund was belov'd : 
The one the other poiſon'd for my ſake, 
And a'ter flew herſelf, 

ALB, Even ſo. Cover their faces. 
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Ev. I pant for life; ſome good I mean to do, 

Deſpight of mine own nature, Quickly ſend, 

Be brief—into the caſtle ; for my writ 

Is on the life of Lear and on Cordelia. 

— Nay, fend in time. 

ALB. Run, run, O run, - 
Ep. To whom, my Lord! Who has the office? 

Send thy token of reprieve. 

Epm. Well thought on, Take my ſword, 

Give it the captain 
Eb o. Haſte thee for thy life. [Exit meſſenger, 
Epm. He hath commiſſion from thy wife and me 

To hang Cordelia in the priſon, and 

To lay the blame upon her own deſpair, 

That the foredid herſelf. 

ALB. The gods defend her! Bear him hence awhile. 
[Edmund is borne off, 


Scxzv EX, Enter Lear, with Cordelia dead in his arms. 


Lear. Howl, howl, howl, howI—0, you are men of 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd uſe them fo,  ſſtone 
| That heaven's vault ſhould crack. She's gone for ever. 
I know, when one is dead, and when one lives ; 
She's dead as earth | Lend me a looking-glaſs, 
If that her breath will miſt or ſtaia the ſtone, 
Why then ſhe lives. 
Kur. ls this the promis'd end? 
Epo. Or image of that horror ———— 
Als. Fall and ceaſe, 
Lak. This feather ſtirs, ſhe lives, if it be ſo, 
It is a chance which does redeem all ſorrows, 
That ever I have felt. 
KewT, O my good maſter |! [Knceling. 


Lzsar. Prythee, away 


I oC 
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Epo. Tis noble Kent your friend. 
Lear. A plague upon you, murd'rous traitors all 
I might have ſav'd her; now ſhe's gone for ever 
Cordelia, Cordelia, ſtay a little, Ha! 
What is't thou ſay'ſt? Her voice was ever ſoft 
Gentle, and low ; an excellent thing in woman. 
I kill'd the flave that was a hanging thee. 
GznT. "Tis true, my Lords, he did. 
Lzax. Did I not, fellow ? 
I've ſeen the day with my good biting faulchion 
would make them ſkip : I am old now, 
And theſe ſame croſſes ſpoil me, Whe are you ? 
Mine eyes are none of the beſt——T']' tell you ſtrait. 
KenT, If fortune brag of two ſhe loy'd and hatedy 
One of them we behold. 
Lea, This is à dull fight. Are you not Kent? 
KenT, The ſame ; your ſervant Kent ;, 
Where is your ſervant Caius ? 
Lear, Twas a good fellow, I can tell you that, 
He'd ſtrike, and quickly too. He's dead and rotten. 
KexT, No, my good lord, I am the very man, — 
Lr AR. I'll ſee that ſtrait. 
KenT, That, from your firſt of difference and decay, 
Have follow'd your fad ſteps 
Lz ar. You're welcome hither. 
KewT, Nor no man elie, All's cheerleſs, dark, and dead. 
Vour eldeſt daughters have fore-done themſelves, 
And deſp'rately are dead. 
LeaR, Ay, fo l think. 
Ar B. He knows not what he fays; and vain is it, 
That we preſent us to him, 
EDG. Very bootleſs. [Enter a meſſenger. 
Mas. Edmund is dead, my lord. 0 
Ars. That's but a trifle, here. 
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You lords and noble friends, know our intent 

What comfort.to this great decay may come, 

Shall be apply'd, For us, we will reſign, 

During the lie of this old Majeſty, | 

To him our abſolute Power; to you, your Rights, [To Ed, 

With boot, and ſuch addition as your honours 

Have more than merited. All friends ſhall taſte 

The wages of their virtue and all foes | 

The cup of their deſervings. O ſee, ſee 
Lear. And my poor Fool is hang'd. No, no, no lite, 

Why ſhould a dog, a horſe, a rat have life, 

And thou no breath at all? Thou'lt come no more, 

Never, never, never, never, never————— 

Pray you, und this button. Thank you, fir. 

Do you ſee this ? Look on her, look on her lips, 

Look there, look there———— [He dies, 
Epo. He faints. My lord, 
KexT. Break, heart, I pr'ythee, break 
EpG. Lock up, my lord, [him, 
KewT., Vex not his ghoſt. O, let him paſs. He hates 

That would upon the rack of this rough world 

Stretch him out longer. 

EpG. He is gone, indeed. 
KenrT. The wonder is he hath endur'd ſo long; 
He but uſurpt his life. 
ALB. Bear them from hence, our preſent buſineſs 
Is general woe. Friends oſ my ſoul you twain [To Kt. & Ed, 
Rule in this realm, and the gor'd ſtate ſuſtain. 
KExr. I have a journey, fir, ſhortly to go; 
; My maſter calls me; I muſt not ſay, no, [Dies, 
ALB. The weight of this ſad time we mult obey, 

Speak What we feel, not what we ought to ſay. 

The oldeſt hath borne moſt; we, that are young, 

Shall never ſee ſo much, nor live fo long. [Ex, a dead march. 
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Timon, à noble Athenian. 
Lvcivs, 

LucvLLVs, 2 
Sxur oz ius, J 


Arzu ax ros, a philoſopher. 


- ALCIBIADES, 


Flavius, ſteward to Timon. 
FLaminiUs, | 
LuciLivs, Timon's ſervants. 
ServiLIivs, 0 

Carzis, 
VARo, 
Pr1Lo, 
TiTvus, 
Lucius, 

Hor TENSI va, 
Vauriptus, one of Timon's friends. 
Cur ip and maſters. 


Strangers. 


PaRYNIA, j Miſtreſſes to Alcibiades, 
TiMANDREA, 


Thieves, ſenators, poet, painter, jeweller, and merchant; 
with ſervants and attendants. 


Scan , Athens; and the woods not far from it. | 


E 


TIMON or ATHENS. 


erden 


A Hall in Timon's houſe. 


Enter Poet, Painter, Jeweller, and Merchant, at ſeveral 
doors, 
Por r. O O D day, fir. 
Pain, I am glad y'are well. 
Poe r. I have not ſeen you long. How goes the world? 
Pain. It wears, fir, as it goes. 
Pok r. Ay, that's well known. 
But what particular rarity ? what ſo ſtrange, i 
Which manifold record not matches ? See, 
Magick of bounty ! all theſe ſpirits thy power 
Hath conjur'd to attend, I know the merchant. 
Paix. I know them both; th' other's a jewel!er. 
Mex. O 'tis a worthy lord! 
Jzw. Nay, that's molt fixt. 
Max. A moſt incomparable man, breath'di, it were 
To an untirable and continuate goodneſs. 
He paſſes 
Jew. I have a jewel here, 
Max. O, pray, let's ſee't. 
For the lord Timon, fir ? | 
Jew. If he will touch the eſtimate. But for that 
Porr. When we for recompence have prais'd the vile, 
It ſtains the glory in that happy verſe 
Which aptly fings the good, 
Ma. Tie a good form. Looking ae jewel. 
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Jew. And rich. Here is a water. Look ye. 


Parr. You're rapt, fir, in ſome work, ſome dedication 


To the great lord. 

PoE r. A thing flipt idly from me. 
Our poeſy is as a gum, which oozes 
From whence 'tis nouriſhed. The fire i' th' flint 
Shews not, *till it be ſtruck : our gentle flame 
Provokes itſelf, and like the current flies 
Each bound it cha'es. What have you there ? 


Par. A picture, fir. When comes your book forth? 


Por r. Upon the heels of my preſentment, fir. 
Let's ſee your piece. | 

Pain. Tis a good piece. 

Pot r. So tis. 
This comes off well and excellent. 

Pain. Indiff "rent. 

Porr. Admirable ! how this grace 
Speaks his own ſtanding ? What a mental power 
This eye ſhoots forth ? How big imagination 
Moves in this lip? To th' dumbneſs of the geſture 
One might interpret. 

PAIN. It is a pretty mocking of the life, 
Here is a touch. Is't good? 

Pok r. Fl ſay of it, 
It tutors nature; artificial ſtriſe 
Lives in thoſe touches, livelier than life. 


Enter certain Senators. 


Pain. How this lord is followed! 
Por. The ſenators of Athens ! happy men! 
Pain. Look, more! 


Por. You lee this confluence, this great flood of 
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1 have, in this rough work, ſhap'd out a man, 
Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug 
With ampleſt entertainment. My free drift 
Halts not particularly, but moves itſelf 

In a wide fea of war; no levell'd malice 

Infects one comma in the courſe I hold, 

But flies an eagle flight, bold, and forth on, 
Leaving no tract behind. 

Paix. How ſhall I underſtand you? 

Por. I'll unbolt to you. 

You fee, how all conditions, how all minds, 
As well of glib and ſlipp'ry creatures, as 

Of grave and auſtere quality, tender down 
Their ſervice to lord Timon; his large fortune, 
Upon his good and gracious nature hanging, 
Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 
All forts of hearts, yea, from the glaſs-fac'd flatterer 
To Apemantus, that few things loves better 
Than to abhor himſelf ; ev'n he drops down 
The knee before him, and returns in peace 
Moſt rich in Timon's nod. 

Paix. I ſaw them peak together. 

Por. I have upon a high and pleaſant hill 
Feign'd Fox TUNE to be thron'd, The Baſe o'th* mount 
Is rank'd with all deſerts, all kind of natures, 
That labour on the boſom of this ſphere 
To propagate their ſtates; amongſt them all, 
Whoſe eyes are on this ſov'reign lady bxt, 

One do I perſonate of Timon's frame, 

Whom Fog run with her iv'ry hand waſts to her, 
Whoſe preſent grace to pre. ent flaves and ſervants 
Tranſlates his rivals, 
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Paix. *Tis conceiv'd to ſcope. Ta 
This throne, this fortune, and this hill, methinks, Hi 
With one man beckon'd from the reſt below, | 

| Bowing his head againſt the ſteepy mount 12 
To climb his happineſs, would be well expreſt My 
In our condition. At 

PotT. Nay, but hear me on: Wi 
All thoſe which were his fellows but of late, "Y 
Some better than his value, on the moment 1 
Follow his ſtrides ; his lobbies fill with tendance; An 
Rain ſacrificial whiſp'rings in his ear; 4 Tit 
Make ſacred even his ſtirrop; and through him Bat 
Drink the free air. 5 

Parn. Ay, marry, what of theſe ? | 

Por. When Fox ru in her ſhift and change of mood 
Spurns down her late belov'd, all his dependants, 7 
Which labour'd after to the mountain's top 7 
Even on their kuees and hands, let him flip down, 0 
Not one accompanying his declining foot. T 

Pars. "Tis common. G 
A thouſand mot al Paintings I can ſhew, 1 


That ſhall demonſtrate theſe quick blows of fortune 
More pregnantly than words; yet you do well 


To ſhew lord Timon, that mean eyes have ſeen 
The foot above the head. 


Se REAN ll. Trumpets ſound. Enter Timon, addreſ- 
ſing himſelf courteouſly to every ſuitor. | 


Tim. Impriſon'd is he, ſay you ? [To a meſſenger, 
Mas. Ay, my good lord. Five talents is higdebt, 
His means moſt ſhort, his creditors moſt ſtraight. 
Your honourable letter he defires 
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To thoſe have ſhut him up, which failing, periods 
His comfort. 
Tim. Noble Ventidius | Well 
1 am not of that feather to ſhake off 
My friend when he moſt needs me. I do know him 
A gentleman that well deſerves a help, 
Which he ſhall have. I'll pay the debt, and free him. 
MS. Your lordſhip ever binds him. 
Tinu. Commend me to him, I will ſend his ranſom ; 
And, being enfranchis'd, bid him come to me. 
'Tis not enough to help the feeble up. 
But to ſupport him after. Fare you well. 
Mzs. All happineſs to your honour. [Exit 


Enter an old Athenian. 


Old ATE. Lord Timon, hear me ſpeak. 

Tim. Freely, good father. 

Old Ar n. Thou haſt a ſervant nam'd Lucilius. 

Tin. I have ſo: what of him? 

Cid Arn. Moſt noble Timon, call the man before thee. 
Tim. Attends he here or no ?—Lucilius ! 


Enter Lucilius. 


Loc. Here, at your lordſhip's ſervice, 

Old Arn. This fellow here, lord Timon, this thy 
By night frequents my houſe. I am a man [creature 
That from my firſt have been inclin'd to thrift, 

And my eſtate deſerves an heir more rais'd, 
Than one which holds a trencher. 

Tin. Well, what further? 

Old Arn. One only daughter have I, no kia elſe, 
On whom I may eonfer what I have got; 
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The maid is fair, o'th* youngeſt for a bride, 
And I have bred her at my deareſt coſt, 
In qualities of the beſt. This man of thine 
Attempts her love: I pray thee, noble lord, 
Join with me to forbid him her reſort ; 
Myſelf have ſpoke in vain. 
Tim. The man is honeſt. 
Old Ar Rn. Therefore he will be, Timon. 
His honeſty rewards him in itſelf, 
It muſt not bear my daughter. 
TIM. Does ſhe love him? 
Old Ar R. She is young and apt. 
Our owa precedent paſſions do inſtruct us, 
What levity's in youth, 
Tim. [To Lucil.] Love you the maid ? 
Luc. Ay, my good lord, and ſhe accepts of it, 
Old Aru. If in her marriage my conſent be miſſing, 
I call the Gods to witneſs, | will chuſe 
Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world, 
And diſpoſſeſs her all. 
Tim. How ſhall ſhe be endowed, 
If ſhe be mated with an equal huſband ? 
Old Arn, Three talents on the preſent, in future a'l, 
Tim. This gentleman of mine hath ſerv'd me long; 
To build his fortune I will ſtrain à little, 
For 'tis a bond in men. Give him thy daughter: 
What you beſtow, in him I'll counterpoile, 
And make bim weigh with her, 
Old Ar H. Moſt noble lord, 
Pawn me to this your honour, ſhe is his, 
Tim, My hand to thee, maine honour on my promiſe, 
Luc. Humbly I thank your lordſhip; Never may. 
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That Rate; or fortune, fall into my keeping, 

Which is not ow'd to you! Exeunt Lucil. and old Atb. 
Pox r. Vouchſafe my labour, and long live your lordſhip ! 
T1m. I thank you, you ſhall-hear from me anon; 

Go not away. What have you there, my friend ? 

Pain, A piece of painting, Which I do beſeech 

Your lordſhip to accept. 

Tim. Painting is welcome. 

The painting is almoſt the natural * ; 

For ſince diſhonour trafficks with man's nature, | 

He is but outſide; pencil'd figures are | | 

Ev'n ſuch as they give out. I like your work; 

And you ſhall find I like it; wait attendance 1 

Fill you hear further from me. i 
Paix. The gods preferve you 
Tinu. Well fare ye, gentlemen. Give me your hand, 

We muſtneeds dine together, Sir, your jewel 

Hath ſuffer'd under praiſe. 

Jew. What, my lord, difpraife ? 
Tim. A meer fatiety of commendations, 
If I mould pay yon for't'as tis extoll'd, 
It would uncle me quite. 
Jew. My Lord, 'tis rated, 

As thoſe, which ſell, Would give; but you well know, 

Things of like value, differing in the owners, 

Are by their maſters priz'd. Believ't, dear lord, 

You meat the jewel by the wearing it. 

Tim, Well mock'd 

Ma. No, my good 16rd, he ſpeaks the common tongue, 
Which all men ſpeak with him. 

Tim, Look, who comes here. 

voti. v. * oi 
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S EAA III. Enter Apemantus, 


Will you be chid ? 
Jzw. We'll bear it with your lordſhip. 
Mzs, He'll ſpare none, + 
Tim. Good morrow to thee, genle Apemantus ! 
Ar EM. Till I be gentle, ſtay for thy good, morrow, 
When thou art Timon's dog, and theſe knaves honeſt— 
Tim. Why doit thou call them knaves, * know A 
thera not? 
Ar EM. Are they not Athenian ? 
Tin. Yes. 
Ar EM. Then I repent not. 
Jew. You know me, Apemantus. 
Ar EM. Thou know'ſt I do, I call'd thee by thy name. 
Tim. Thou art proud, Apemantus. 
Ar ZM. Of nothing ſo much, as that I ara not like Timon. 
Tim. Whither art going ? 
Aru. To knock out an honeſt Athenian's brains, 
Tim, That's a deed thou'lt die for, 
Ar EM. Right, if doing nothing be death by the law, 
Tin. How lik'ſt thou this picture, Apemantus ? 
'AP EM. The beſt for the innocence. 
TIN. Wrought he not well that painted it > 1 
Ar. He wrought better that made the painter; and 
yet he's but a filthy piece of work, 
Paix. Y'are a dog. 
Ar zu. Thy mother's of my generation; what's he, if 
be a dog ? 
Tim. Wilt dine with me, ApemantusY 
Ant, No, I eat not lords. = 
TIA. If thou ſhouldit thou'dſt anger ladies, 
Ar zu. O, they eat lords; ſo they come by great bellies,, 


fl 
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Tiu. That's a laſcivious apprehenſion. 

ArEm, So, thou apprehend'ſt. Take it ſor thy labour. 

T1. How doſt thou like this jewel, Apemantus ? 

Aru. Not io well as plain-dealing, which will not coſt 
a man a doit. 

Tim. What think'ſt thou "tis wort > 

Ar Eu. Not worth my thinking. How now, Poet ? 

Porr. How now, philoſopher ? 

A Eu. Thou left, 

Por r. Are thou not one? 

Ar EM. Yes. 

Po r. Then I lie not. 

Ar Ru. Art not a Poet ? 

PokR. Yes. 

Ar tu. Then thou lieſt. Look in thy laſt work, where 
thou haſt feign'd him a worthy fellow. 

PotT, That's not ſdign'd, he is fo. 

Ar Eu. Yes, he is worthy of thee, and to pay thee for 
thy labour. He, that loves to be flatter'd, is worthy o' th' 
flatterer. Heav'ns, that I were a lord! 8 

Tim. What would'ſt do then, Apemantus! > 

Ar Eu. Ev'n as Apemantus does _— hate a lord with 


toy heart, 
Tix. What, thyſelf ? 
APEM. Ay, 


TIn. Wherefore ? 
Aru. That I had no angry wit to be a lord, 
Art thou not a Merchant ? 
Mts. Ay, Apemantus. 
Arzu. Traffick confound thee, if the gods will adt | 
x8. If traffick do it, the gods do it, 
Arzu. Traffick's thy god, and thy god confound thee ! 
R 2 
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Trumpets found. Enter a meſſenger, 


Tinu. What trumpet's that? 

Mes, Tis Alcibiades, and ſome twenty horſe 
All of companionſhip. 

T1M. Pray entertain them, give them guide to us, 
You muſt needs dine with me. Go not you hence, 
Till I have thank't you; and when dinner's done, 
Shew me this piece. 


Enter Alcibiades with the reſt. 


I'm joyful of your ſights. 
Moſt welcome, fir ! [Bowing and embracing, 
Ar tm. So, ſo! aches contract, and ſtarve your ſupple 
joints! That there ſhould be ſmall love amongſt theſe 
ſweet kraves, and all this courtely;z,, The ſtrain of man's 
bred out into baboon and monkey. 
ALc. You have ſav'd my longing, and I feed 
Moſt hungerly on your fight. 
TI. Right welcome, fir. 
Ere we do part, we'll ſhare a bounteous time 
In different pleaſures. Pray you, let us in. [Exeunt. 


Ser E IV. Manet Apemantus. Enter Lucius and 
Lucullus. 


Luc. What time a day is't, Apemantus ? 

Ar Eu. Time to be honeſt. 

Lvc. That time ſerves ſtill. 

Ar zu. The moſt accurſed thou, that ſtill ornit'ſt i it. 
Lu cur. Thou art going to lord Timon's feaſt, 


b 


_ 
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Aru Ay, to ſee meat fill knaves,' and wine heat fools. 

LucuL. Fare thee well. Fare thee well. 

Ar Eu, Thou art a fool to bid me fare wel twice. 

LucuL., Why, Apemantus ? 

Ar Eu. Thou ſhouldſt have * one to thyſelf, for IT 
mean to give thee none. 

LucvuL. Hang thyſelf. 


Aru. No, I will do nothing at thy bidding; make 


thy requeſt to thy friend. 
Lucvr. Away, “ unpeaceable dog, or—l'll ſpurn thee 
kence. 
Ar Eu. I will fly, like a dog, the heels o*thaſs. 
Lv c. He's oppoſite to humanity. 
Come, ſhall we in, and taſte lord Timon's bounty ? 
He, ſure, outgoes the very heart of kindneſs. 
Lo cox. He pours it out. Plutus, the god of gold, 
Is but his ſteward. No meed but he repays 
Seven-fold above itſelf; no gift to him, 
But breeds the giver a return exceeding 
All uſe of quittance,” 
Luc. The nobleſt mind he carries, 
That ever govern'd man. 
Lu cur. Long may he live in fortunes ! Shall we in? 
Lo c. I'll keep you company, [Exeunt, 


Scr V. Another apartment in Timon's houſe. 


Hautboys playing loud muſick. A great banquet ſerv'd in; 
and then enter Timon, Alcibiades, Lucius, Lucullus, 
Sempronius, and other Athenian ſenators, with Venti- 
dius. Then comes dropping, after all, Apemantus dif 
eontentedly, R 3 
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Ven. Moſt honour'd Timon, it hath pleas d the gods 

To remember my ſather's age, 

And call him to long peace. 

He is gone happy, and has left me rich. 

Then, as in grateful virtue I am bound 

To your free heart, I do return thoſe talents, 

Doubled with thanks and fervice, from whoſe help 

I deriv'd liberty. 
T1m. O, by no means, 

Honeſt Ventidjus. You miſtake my love; 

I gave it freely ever, and there's none 

Can truly ſay he gives, if he receives. 

If our betters play at that game, we muſt not dare 

T imitate them. Faults that ate rich, are fair. 
Ven. A noble ſpirit. 


[They all ſtand ceremonionſly looking on Timon. 


TIM. Nay, ceremony was but devis'd at firſt 
Jo ſet a glo's on faint deeds, hollow welcomes, 
Recanting goodneſs, ſorry ere *tis ſhown, 

But. where there is true friendſhip, there needs ons. 
Pray, fit ; more welcome are ye to my fortunes, 


Than they to me. [They fit dows. 


Lv c. We always have confeſt it. 
Ar tm, Ho, ho, conteſt it? hang'd it, have you not ? 
Tim. O, Apemantus ! you are welcome. 


Ar Eu. No; you ſhall not make me welcome. I come 


to have thee thruſt me out of doors. 
T1m. Fy, th'art a churl; ye have got a humour there 
Does not become a man, tis much to blame. 
They lay, my lords, that © Ira furor brevis eſt,” 
But yonder man 1s ever angry. 
Go, let him have a table by himſelf : 
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Por he does neither affect company, 
Nor is he fit for't, indeed. 

Ar EM. Let me ſtay at thy peril, Timon, I come to ob- 
ſerve, I give thee warning on't. 

Tin. 1 take no heed of thee th'art an Athenian, there- 
fore welcome; I myſelf would have no power.—Pr'ythee, 
let my meat make thee ſilent. 

Ar xm, [I ſcorn thy meat; *twould choak me, for I ſhould 
ne'er flatter thee, O you gods ! what a number of men eat 
Timon, and he ſees 'em not ! It grieves me to ſee 
So many dip their meat in one man's blood, 

And, all the madneſs is, he cheers them up too. 

I wonder, men dare truſt themſelves with men ! 
Methinks, they ſhould invite them without kaives ; 
Good for their meat, and ſafer for their lives. 
There's much example for't ; the fellow, that] 
Sits next him now, parts bread with him, and pledges 
The breath of him in a divided draught, 
Is th' readieſt man to kill him. T has been prov'd. 
Were I a great man, I ſhould fear to drink, 

Leſt they ſhould ſpy-my wind-pipe's dangerous notes; 
Great men ſhould drink with harneſs on their throats. 

Tim. My lord, in heart; and let the health go round. 

Luc ur. Let it flow this way, my good lord. 

Ar Eu. Flow this way !—a brave fellow; he keeps his 
tides well. Thoſe healths will make thee and thy ſtate 
look ill, Timon. Here's that which is too weak to be a ſig- 
ner, honeſt water, which ne'er leſt man I'th* mire ; 

This and my food are equal. There's no odds, 
Feaſts are too proud to give thanks to the gods. 
R 4 
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Apemantus's grace. 

« Immortal gods, 1 crave no pelf ; 

« I pray for no man but myſelf; 
Grant, I may never prove ſo fond 

te To truſt man on his oath, or bond; 

„Or a harlot for her weeping ; 

„Or a dog, that ſeems a ſleeping ; 

« Or a keeper with my freedom; 

Or my friends, if I ſhould need 'em. 

Amen, Amen; ſo fall to't : 

Rich mea ſin, and I eat root.” [Eats and drinks, 


Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantus ! 

TI. Captain Alcibiades, your heart's in the field now, 

ALc, My heart is ever at your ſervice, by lord. 

TIM. You had rather been at a breakfaſt of enemies, 
than a dinner of friends. 

Arc. So they were bleeding new, my lord, there's 
no meat like em. I could wiſh my friend at fuch a 
feaſt. 

Arr. Would all theſe flatterers were thine enemies 
then; that thou might'ſt kill em, and bid me to em. 

Luc. Might we but have the happineſs, my lord, that 
you would once ule our hearts, whereby we might expre!:; 
ſome part of our zeals, we ſhould think ourſelves for ever 

perfect, 
| Tim, Oh, no doubt, my good friends, ' but the gods 
themſclves have provided that I ſhould have much help from 
you; how had you been my friends elle ? why have you 
that charitable titie ſrom thouſands, did not you chiefly be- 
long to my heart? I have told more of you to myſelf, than 
you can with raodeſty ſpeak in your own behalf. And thus 
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far I confirm you. Oh ye gods, think I, what need we have | 
any friends, if we ſhould never have need of em? they 
would moſt reſemble ſweet inſtruments hung up in caſes, ® 
that keep their ſounds to themſelves. Why, I have oft wiſht i G 
myſelf poorer, that I might come nearer to you. We are 2 
born to do benefits. And what better or properer can we Fe 1 | 


call our own, than the riches of our friends? O, what a 
precious comfort 'tis to have ſo many, like brothers, com- 
minding one another's fortunes! O joy, e'en made away 
ere't can be born; mine eyes cannot hold water. Methinks 
to forget their faults, I drink to you. 
Ar Eu. Thou weep'ſt to make them drink, Timon, 
LUCUL. Joy had the like conception in our eyes, 
And at that inſtant like a babe ſpruag up. "4 
Aru. Ho! ho! laugh to think that babe a baſtard. 1 
3 Los p. I promiſe you, my lord, you moy'd me much. | 
Arzu. Much! 
Sound Tucket. 
Tix. What means that trump ? how now? 


Enter Servant, 
Sexv. Pleaſe you, my lord, there are certain ladies moſt 


deſirous of admittance, 
Tim, Ladies? what are their wills ? | 
SERV. There comes with them a fore-runner, my lord, | | ; 
which bears that office to ſignify their pleatures. 'Y 
Tin. I pray, let them be admitted. 


ScxnE VI. Enter Cupid with a maſque of ladies, as 
Amazons, with lutes in their hands, dancing and play- 
ing. 

| Cuy, Hail to thee, worthy Timon, and to all 
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That of his bounties taſte ! the five beſt ſenſes 


Acknowledge thee their patron ; and do come 


Freely to gratulate thy plenteous boſom : 
Th' ear, taſte, touch, ſmell, pleas'd from thy table riſe, 
They only now come but to feaſt thine eyes. 
T1m. They're welcome all; let em have kind admit- 
Let muſick make their welcome. [tance, 
Loc. You fee, my lord, how amply you're belov'd. 
Ar zu. Heyday ! what a ſweep of vanity comes this way! 
They dance ? They are mad women. 
Like madneſs is the glory of this life ; 
As this pomp ſhews to a little oil and root. 
We make ourſelves fools, to diſport ourſelves ; 
And ſpend our flatteries, to drink thoſe men, 
Upon whoſe age we void it up again, 
With poiſonous ſpite and envy. 
Who lives, that's not depraved, a 
Who dies, that bears not one ſpurn to their graves 
Of their friends gift ? 
I ſhould fear, thoſe, that dance before me now, : 
Would one day ſtamp upon me. T has been done; 
Men ſhat their doors againſt the ſetting ſun. 


The lords riſe from table, with much adoring of Timon ; 


each ſingling out an Amazon, and all dance, men with 
women; a loſty ſtrain or two to the hautboys, and 
ceaſe. 
Tim. You have done our pleaſures much grace, fair 
Set a fair faſhion on our entertainment, [ladies 


"Which was not half fo beautiful and kind ; 


You've added worth unto't, and lively luſtre, 
And entertain'd me with mine own device. 
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I am to thank you for it. 
Lv c. My lord, you take us even at the beſt, 
Are x. Faith, for the worſt is filthy, and would not hold 
taking, I doubt me. 
Tim. Ladies, there is an idle banquet attends you. 
Pleaſe you to diſpoſe yourſelves. 
All Lav. Moſt thankfully, my lord. 
Tim. Flav.us,— 
FLav. My lord. 
Tim. The little caſket bring me hither. 
FLav. Ves, my lord. More jewels yet? there is no 
croſſing him in's humour, [ Aſide, 
Elſe I ſhould tell him—well—'faith, I ſhould, 
When all's ſpent, he'd be croſs'd then if he could: 
'Tis pity, bounty has net eyes behind; 
That man might ne'er be wretched for his ming, 
Lug ur. Where be our men? 
Serv. Here, my lord, in readineſs, 
Lv c. Our horſes. 
Tim. O my good friends ! 
I have one word to ſay to you; look, my lord, 
I muſt entreat you, honour me ſo much 
As to advance this jewel, accept and wear it, 
Kind my lord ! 
Ly c. Iam ſo far already in your gifts 
ALL, So are we all. 


[Exeunt 


Enter a ſervant. 


SzrV, My lord, there are certain nobles of the ſenate 
alighted, and come to viſit you. 


Tin. They are fairly welcome. 
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Re-enter Flavius. 


FLav, I befeech your honour, vouchſaſe me à word; 


it does concern you near. 
Tim. Near; why then another time I'll hear thee. 


I pe'ychee, let's be provided to ſhew them entertainment, 
FLA v. [Afide.] I ſcarce know how. 


Enter another ſervant, 


2. Sv. May it pleaſe your honour, Lord Lucius, out of 
his free love, hath preſented to you four milk-white horſes 


trapt in ſilver. 
Tim. I will accept them fairly. Let the preſents be 


worthily entertain'd. 
Enter a third ſervant. 


How now ? what news ? 
3. Ssxv. Pleaſe you my lord, that honourable gentle. 


man, Lord Lucullus, entreats your company to-morrow to 


hunt with him, and has ſent your honour, two brace of grey- 

Tin. I'll hunt with him, and let them be received, 
Not without fair reward. 

FI Av. [Afide.] What will this come to? he com- 
mand; us to provide, and give great giits, and all out of 
an empty coffer. 

Nor will he know his purſe, or yield me this, 
To ſhew bim what a beggar his heart ie, 
Being of no power to make his wiſhes good; 
His promiſes fly ſo beyond his ſtate, 

That what he ſpeaks is all in debt; he owes 
For ev'ry word. He is fo kind, that he 
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Pays intereſt fort; his land's put to their books, 
Well, would I were gently put out of office, 
Ere I were forc'd ! 
Happier is he that has no friend to feed, 
Than ſuch as do een enemies exceed. 
I inwardly bleed for my lord, | 
TI. You do yourſelves much wrong, you bate too 
much of your own merits. Here, my lord, a trifle of 
our love, 
1 Load. With more an common thanks” I will re- 


eeive it, 
3 Lon p. He has the very ſoul of bounty. 


Tin. And now 1 remember, my lord, you gave good 


words the other day of a bay courſer, I rode on. Tis 
your's, becauſe you lik'd it. 
2 Lon p. Oh, I beſeech you, pardon me, my lord, in 
chat. 
Tim. You may take my word, my lord. I know no 
man 
Can juſtly praiſe, but what be does affect; 
] weigh my friend's affection with my own, 
I tell you true. I'll call on you. 
ALL Lon sps. O, None ſo welcome. 
Tim, I take all, and your ſeveral viſitations 
So kind to heart, tis not enough to give 
My thanks, I could deal kingdoms to my friends 
And ne'er be weary, Alcibiades, | 
Thou art a ſoldier, therefore ſeldom rich, 
It comes in charity to thee ; thy living 
Is mongſt the dead; and all the lands thou haſt 
Lie in a pitcht field. 
Arc. 1 defiled land, my lord. 
1 Loꝶ D. We are fo virtuouſly bound 
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TI u. And ſo am I to you. 

2 Lox p. So infinitely endeard 

TIN. All to you. Lights! more lights, more lights, 

3 Lord, The beſt of happineſs, honour and fortunes, 
Keep with you, Lord Timon 

TIN. Ready for his friends. [Exeunt Lords, 


Serie VII. 


Arzu. What a coil's here, 
Serving of becks and jutting out of bums ? 
I doubt whether their legs be worth the ſums 
That are giv'n for em; friendſhip's full of dregs ; 
Methinks, falſe hearts ſhould never have ſound legs. 
Thus honeſt fools lay out their wealth on court' ſies. 
TIN. Now, Apemantus, if thou wert not ſullen, 

I would be good to thee. 
Arx. No, Til nothing; for if I ſhould be brib'd too, 
there would be none left to rail upon thee, and then thou 
wouldſt ſin the faſter. Thou giv'ſt ſo long, Timon, I fear 
me, thou wilt give away thyſelf in paper ſhortly, What 
need theſe feaſts, pomps, and vain-glories ? 

Tim. Nay, if you begin to rail on ſociety once, I am 
- (worn not to give regard to you. , 

Farewel, and come with better muſick. 
APEM. S0———— 
Thou wilt not hear me now, thou ſhalt not then. 
Pl lock 
Thy heaven from thee, Oh that men's ears ſhould be 
To connſel deaf, but not to flattery ! [Ext 
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Aer I. CB WE'D 


A public Place in the City. 


Enter a Senator, 


ND late, five thouſand, To Varro and to Ifidore : . 
He owes nine thouſand, beſides my former ſum; 

Which makes five and twenty.—Still in motion _ 

Of raging waſte ? It cannot hold, it will not. 

If I want gold, ſteal but a beggar's dog, 

And give it Timon, Why, the dog coins gold. 

If I would ſell my horſe, and buy ten more 

Better than he: why, give my horſe to Timon; 

Aſk nothing, give it him, it foals me ſtraight 

Ten able horſes, No porter at his gate, 

But rather one that ſmiles, and ſtill invites 

All that paſs by. It cannot hold; no reaſon 

Can found his ſtate in ſafety. Caphis, hoa 

Caphis, I ſay. 
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Enter Caphis. 


Car. Here, fir, what is your pleaſure? 
Sex. Get on your cloak, and haſte you to lord Timon 3 
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Importune him for my monies, be not ceas'd 1 
With ſlight denial, nor then ſilenc'd, when F wa 
« Commend me to your maſter” —and the cap 16 
Plays in the right hand, thus. But tell him, firrab, 1 
My uſes cry to me, I muſt ſerve my turn 1 \ i 
Out of mine own ; his days and times are paſt, 1 i \ 
And my reliance on his fracted dates Wo 
Has ſmit my credit, I love and honour him; 1 
1 95 
1 
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But muſt not break my back, to heal his finger, 
Immediate are my needs, and my relief 
Muſt not be toſt and furn'd to me in words, 
But find ſupply immediate. Get you gone. 
Put on a moſt importunate aſpect, | 
A viſage of demand; for I do fear, 
When every feather ſticks in his own wing, 
Lord Timon will be left a naked gull, 
Who flaſhes now a phœnix. Get you gone. 
Caryn. I go, fir, 
Srn, I go fir ?—Take the bonds along with you, 
And have the dates in compt. 
Caryn, I will, fir. 
SEN. Go, [Exeunt, To 


STE ll. Changes to Timon's hall, 


Enter Flavius, with many bilis in his hand. 
FL a. No care, no ſtop, So ſenſeleſs of expence, 
That he will neither know how to maintain it, 
Nor ceaſe his flow of riot; takes no account 
How things go from him, and reſumes no care 
Of what is to continue, Never mind 
Was it to be ſo unwiſe, to be ſo kind. 
What ſhall be done? He will not hear, till feel. 
I muſt be round with him, now he comes from hunting. 
Enter Caphis, with the ſervants of Iſidore, and Varro. 
Fy, fy, fy, fy. 
Caryn, Good even Varro. What, you come for money 
Var. Is't nor your buſineſs too? 
Car R. It is; and your's too Iſidore? 
Is1D. It is ſo. 
"Would we were all diſcharg'd ! 
Vas. I fear it. 
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Carn, Here comes the lord, 


Enter Timon and his trails. 


Tinu. So ſoon as dinner's done, we'll forth again, 
My Alcibiades—Well, what's your will ? 
[They preſent their bills. 
Caryn, My lord, here is a note of certain dues, 
Tim, Dues ? Whence are you ? 
Car k. Of Athens here, my lord. 
Tin. Go to my ſteward. | 
Carn. Pleaſeit your lordſhip, he hath put me off 
To the ſucceſſion of new days, this month, 
My maſter is awak'd by great occaſion, 
To call upon his own; and humbly prays you, 
That with your other noble parts, you'll ſuit, 
In giving him his right, 
Tim. Mine honeſt friend, 
I pr*ythee, but repair to me next morning, 
Car R. Nay, good my lord 
Tim. Contain thyſelf, good friend. 
Var. One Varro's ſervant, my good lord 
Is 1D. From Iſidore. He prays your ſpeedy payment 
Car n. If you did know, my lord, my maſter's want 
Var. Twas due on forfeiture, my lord, ſix weeks 


And paſt. 
Is1D. Your ſteward puts me off, my lord, 


And I am ſent expreſly to your lordſhip. 
Tim. Give me breath, 
—1 do beſeech you, good my lords, keep on, 


[Exeunt lords, | 1 j : 
I'll wait upon you inſtantly.-Come hitker, pray you. x 
- | 1 1 

[To Flavius. rs 


Vo L. V. 8 [ 1 . 
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How goes the world, that I am thus encountered 
With clam'rous demands of broken bonds, 
And the detention of long - ſince due debts, 
Againſt my honour ? 
FLAv. Pleaſe you, gentlemen, 
The time is unagreeable to this buſineſs, 
Your importunity ceaſe, till after dinner; 
That I may make his lordſhip underſtand 
Wherefore you are not paid. 
Tim. Do ſo, my friends. See them well entertain'd, 
[Exit Timon, 
FLAv. Pray, draw near. [Exit Flavius. 


Ser Et III. Enter Apemantus, and Fool. 

Car n. Stay, ſtay, here comes the fool with A pemantuy, 
let's have ſome ſport with ern. 

Var. Hang him, he'Il abuſe us. 

Is1D. A plague upon him, dog! 

V an. How doſt, fool? 

Ar Eu. Doſt dialogue with thy ſhadow > 

Var. I ſpeak not to thee. 

Ar M. No, tis to thyſelf. Come away, [ To the fool. 
1510. [To VAE. ] There's the fool hangs on your back 


already. 
Ar zu No, thou ſtandeſt ſingle, thou art not on him 


yet. 
" Caryn. Where's the fool now? 


Ar zu. He laſt aſked the queſtion, Poor rogues*, and 
uſurers* men? bawds between gold and want ! 

ALL. What are we, Apemantus ? 

Ar EM. Aſſes. 

ALL. Why? 


Ar Eu 
ſerv'd thi 
Fool. 
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Ar EM. "hat you aſk me what you are, and do not know 
yourſelves. Speak to 'em, fool. 

FooL. How do you, gentlemen: ? 

ALL. Gramercies, good fowl, how does your miſtreſs ? 

Foo L. She's gen (erting on water to ſcald fuch chickens 
as you are. Would we could ſee you at Corinth. 

Arzxt, Good! gramercy! 


Enter page. 


Foo L. Look you, here comes my miſtreſs's page. 

PAGE. [To the Fool.] Why, how now, captain? what do 
you in this wife company? How doſt thou Apemantus? 

Aru. Would | had a rod in my mouth, that I mighr 
anſwer thee profitably, 

PAGE. Pr'ythee, Apemantus, read me the ſuperſcription 
of theſe leiters; I know not which is which, 

Ar EM. Can'ſt not read? 

Pace. No. 

Arem, There will littie learning die then, that day thou 
at hang d. This is to lord Timon, this to Alcibiades. Go, 
thou waſt born a baſtard, and thou'it die a bawd. | 

Pace. Thou waſt whelpt a dog, and thou ſhalt famiſh, 
z dog's death. Anſwer not, I am gone, [Exit, 

Ar Eu. Ev*n fo, thou out-run'ſt grace. 

Fool, I will go with you to lord Timon's, 

Fool. Will you leave me there? 

Ar Eu. If Timon ſtay at home. 

—You three ſerve three uſurers ? 

ALL. I would, they ſerv'd us. 

Ar EM. So would I—as good a trick as ever hangman 
ſerv'd thiet. 


Fool. Are you three uſurers* men ? 
S * 
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ALL. Ay, fool. 

FooL. I think, no uſurer but has a fool to his ſervant, 
My miſtreſs is one, and I am her fool, When men come 
to borrow of your maſters, they approach ſadly, and go away 
merrily ; but they enter my miſtreſs's houſe merrily, and go 
away ſadly, The reaſon of this, 

Var. 1 could render one. 

Arzu. Do it then, that we may account thee a whore- 
maſter, and a knave; which notwithſtanding, thou ſhalt be 
no leſs eſteem'd. 

Var, What is a whore-maſter, fool ? | 

Fool. A fool in good clothes, and ſomething like thee, 
*Tis a ſpirit; ſometimes it appears like a lord, ſometimes 
like a lawyer, ſometimes like a philoſopher, with two ſtones 
more than's artificial one. He is very often like a knight; 
and generally, in all ſhapes that man goes up and down in, 
from fourſcore to thirteen, this ſpirit walks in. 

VAR. Thou art not altogether a fool. 

Foo L. Nor thou altogether a wiſe man; as much foolery 
as I have, ſo much wit thou lack'ſt. 

Arzu. That anſwer might have become Apemantus, 

ALL. Aſide, aſide, here comes lord Timon. 


Enter Timon and Flavius, 


Ar Eu. Come with me, fool, come, 
Foot. I do not always follow lover, elder brother, and 
woman ; ſometimes the philoſopher. 
Fav. Pray you, walk near. Ill peak with you anon, 
[ Exeunt creditors, Apemantus and fool. 


S G ENR IV. 
Tinu. You make me marvel. Wherefore, ere this time 


. 
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Had you not fully laid my ſtate before me? 
That I might ſo have rated my expence, 
As I had leave of means. 

FLav. You would not hear me; 
At many leiſures I propos'd, 

Tim. Go to: 
Perchance, ſome ſingle vantages you took, 
When my indiſpoſition put you back; 
And that unaptneſs made your miniſter 
Thus to excuſe yourſelf. 

FLa. O my good lord! 
At many times | brought in my accounts,” 
Laid them before you; you would throw Po off, 
And ſay, you found them in mine honeſty. 
When, for ſome trifling preſent, you have bid me 
Return ſo much, I've ſhook my head, and wept; ' 
Yea, Yainſt th' authority of manners, pray'd you 
To hold your hand more cloſe, I did endure 
Not ſeldom, nor no flight, checks; when I have 
Prompted you in the ebb of your eſtate, 
And your great flow of debts, My dear lov'd lord, 
Though you hear me now, yet now's too late a time: 
The greateſt of your having lacks a half 
To pay your preſent debts. 

Tim, Let all my land be ſold, 

FLA. "Tis all engag'd; ſome forfeited and gone; 
And what remains will hardly ſtop the mouth 
Of preſent dues; the future comes apace; 
What ſhall defend the interim, and at length 
How goes our reck*ning ? 

Tim. To Lacedemon did my land extend. 

FLA. O my good lord, the world is but a word! 
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Were it all yours, to give it in a breath, 
How quickly were it gone ! 

Tim, You tell me true, 

FLA. If you ſulpet my buſhandey, or falſhood, 
Call me before th' exaQteſt auditors, 
And ſet me on the proof, So the gods bleſs me, 
When all our offices have been oppreſt 
With riotous feeders; when our vaults have wept 
With drunken ſpilth of wine; when every room 
Hath blaz'd with lights, and bray'd with miaſtrelly ; 
I have retir'd me to a waſteful cock, 
And ſet mine eyes at flow. 

Tim. Pr'ythee, no more. 

Fr a. Heav'ns! have I ſaid, the bounty of «his. lord! 
How many prodigat bits have flaves and peaſants 
This night englutted | who now is not Timon's ! 


What heart, head, ſword, force, means, but is lord Titnon's? 


Great Timon's, noble, worthy, royal T.mon's ? 
Ah! when the means are gone, that buy this praiſe, 
The breath is gone whereof this praiſe is made 
Faſt-won, faſt-loſt; one cloud of winter ſhow'rs, 
Theſe flies are coucht. 

Tim, Come, ſermon me no further. 
No villainous bounty yet hath paſt my heart; 
Unwiſely, not ignobly, have I giv'n. 
Why doſt thou weep? canſt thou the conſcience lack, 
To think I ſhall lack friends? ſecure thy heart; 
If I would broach the veſſels of my love, 
And try the arguments of hearts by borrowing, 
Men and men's fortunes could I frankly ule, 
As I can bid thee ſpeak. 
FA. Aſſurance bleſs your thoughts! 


22 r 
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TIN. And in ſome fort theſe wants of mine are crown'd, 
That I account them bleſſings; for by theſe 
Shall I try friends, You ſhall perceive how you 
Miſtake my fortunes: I'm wealthy in my friends. 
Within there, ho! Servilius, Flaminins ! 


Scenes V. Enter Flaminius, Servilius, and other 
ſervants, 


Serv. My lord, my lord, 
Tim. I will diſpatch you ſev'rally. 
You to lord Lucius—to lord Lucullus, you—l hunted with 
his honour to day You to Sem; ronius - Commend me 
to their loves; and I am proud, ſay, that my occaſions have 
found time to uſe 'em toward a ſupply of money. Let the 
requeſt be fifty talents. 
Frau. As you have ſaid, my lord. 
Fla. Lord Lucius and Lucullus? hum 
Tim. Go, you, fir, to the ſenitors ; [To Flavius. 
Of whom, evea to the ſtate's beſt health, I have | 
Deſerv'd this hearing; bid em ſend o'th* inſtant 
A thouſand talents to me, 
FLA. I've been bold, 
For that I knew it the moſt gen'ral way, 
To them to uſe your ſignet and your name; 
But they do ſhake their heads, aad I ama here 
No richer in return, 
Tim. 1s true? can't be? 
FLA. They anſwer in a joint and corporate voice, 
That now they are at fall, want treaſure, cannot 
Do what they would; are forry—you are honourable 
But yet they could have wiſh't They know not 
Something hath been amiſs—a noble nature 
S 4 
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May catch a wrench— Would all were well— Tis pity— 
And ſo intending other ſerious matters, 
After diſtaſteful looks, and theſe hard fractione, 
With certain half- caps, and cold moving nods, 
They froze me into ſilence. 

Tix. You gods reward them ! 
I pr'ythee, man, look cheerly. Theſe old fellows 
Have their ingratitude in them hereditary z ; 
Their blood is cak'd, *tis cold, it ſeldom flows, 
*Tis lack of kindly warmth, they are not kind 
And nature, as it grows again tow'rd earth, 
Is faſhion'd for the journey, dull and heavy. 


Go to Ventidius—Pr'ythee, be not ſad, ru 
Thou'rt true, and juſt; ingenuouſly I ſpeak, ev 
No blame belongs to thee. —Ventidius lately rel 
Bury'd his father, by whoſe death he's ſtepp'd do 
Into a great eſtate; when he was poor, At 
Impriſon'd, and in ſcarcity of friends, | 
I clear*d him with five talents. Greet him from me; 

Bid him ſuppoſe, ſome good neceffity 2 


Touches his friend, which craves to be remember'd 
With thoſe five talents. That had, give't theſe fellows 
To whom *tis inſtant due. Ne'er ſpeak, or thiuk, 
That Timon's fortunes *mong his friends can fink. 

STzw. Would, I could not: that thought is bounty's foe ; 
Being free itſelf, it thinks all others ſo, [Exeunt, 
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ACT m. SCENE I. 
. houſe in Fe Was 


Flaminius waiting, enter a ſervant to him. 


SERVAN T. 
Have told my lord of you; he is coming down to you, 

FLam. I thank you, fir. | 

: | Enter Lucullus. 

Ser. Here's my lord. 

Luc. [Aſide.] One of lord Timon's men; a gift, I war- 
rant. Why, this hits right: I dreamt of a filver baſon and 
ewre to-night; Flaminius, honeſt Flaminius, you are very 
reſpectively welcome, fir—Fill me ſome wine,—And how 
does that honourable, complete, free-hearted gentleman of 
Athens, thy very bountiful good lord and maſter ? 

FLA. His health is well, fir. 

Luc. I am right glad that his health is well, ſir; and 
what haſt thou there under thy cloak, pretty Flaminius ? 

FLAu. Faith, nothing but an empty box, fir, which in 
my lord's behalf, I come to entreat your honour to ſupply, 
who, having great and inſtant occaſion to uſe fiſty talents, 
hath ſent to your lordſhip to furniſh him, nothing doubting 
your preſent aſſiſtance therein, 

Luc, La, la, la, la.—Nothing doubting, ſays he? alas, 
good lord. A noble gentleman "tis, if he would not keep 
ſo good a houſe. Many a time and often I ha” din'd with 
him, and told him on't; and come again to ſupper to him, 
on purpoſe to have him ſpend lels; and yet he would em- 
brace no counſel, take no warning by my coming, Every 
man hath his fault, and honeſty is his, I ha' told him on's, 
but I could never get him from't, 
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Enter a ſervant with wine. 

Sun. Pleaſe your lordſhip, here is the wine, 

Luc. Flaminius, 1 have noted thee always wiſe. 
Here's to thee. 

FLAu. Your lordſhip ſpeaks your leaſe. 

Luc. I have obſerved thee always for à towardly prompt 
ſpirit, give thee thy due, and one that knows what belongs 
to reaſon, and canſt uſe the time well, if the time uſe thee 
well. Good parts in thee,—Get you gone, firrah. ¶ To 
the ſervant, who goes out. Draw nearer, honeſt Flami- 
nius. Thy lord's a bountiful gentleman, but thoti art wiſe, 
and thou knoweſt well enough, altho' thou comeſt to me, 
that this is no time to lend money, eſpecially upon bare 


friendſhip without ſecurity. Here's three Solidates for thee. 
Good boy, wink at me, and ſay thou ſaw'ſt me not. Fare 


thee well, 
FLAu. Is't poſſible the world ſhould ſo much differ, 

And we alive that liv'd? Fly, damned baſeneſs, 

To him that worſhips thee. {Throwing the money away, 
Luc. Ha! Now 1 ſee thou art a fool, and fit for thy 

maſter. [Exit Lucullus. 
FLam. May theſe add to thenumber that may ſca!d thee; 

Let molten coin be thy damnation, 

Thou diſeaſe of a friend, and not himſelf! 

Has friendſhip ſuch a faint and milky heart, 

It turns in leſs than two nights? O you gods! 

I feel my maſter's paſſion, This ſlave 

Unto this hour has my lord's meat in him; 

Why ſhould it thrive, and turn to nutriment, 

When he is turn'd to poiſon ? 

O! may diſeaſes only work upon't, 

And whea he's ſick to death, let net that part 
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Of aurture my lord paid for, be of power 
To expel ſickneſs, but prolong his hour. [Exis. 


Sen Il, A public ſtreet. 
Enter Lucius, with three ſtrangers, 

Loc. Who, the lord Timon? He is my very good friend, 
and an honourable gentleman, 

1 STKAN, We know him for no leſs, tho? we are but 
ſtrangers to him. But I can tell you one thing, my lord, 
and which | hear from common rumours; now lord Timon's 
happy hours are done and paſt, and his eſtate ſhrinks from 
him, 

Luc. Fy, no. Do not believe it; he cannot want for 


money. 

2 STRAN. But believe you this, my lord, that not long 
ago, one of his men was with the lord Lucullus, to borrow 
fiſty talents, nay, urg'd extremely for't, and ſhewed what 
neceflity belong'd to't, and yet was deny d. 

Loc. How? 

2STRAN, Itell you; deny'd, my lord. 


Luc. What a ſtrange caſe was that? New, before the 


gods, I am aſham'd on't. Deny'd that honourable man? 
There was very little honour ſhew'd in that. For my own 
part, I muſt needs confeſs, I have received ſome ſmall kinds 
neſſes from him, as money, plate, jewels, and ſuch like 
trifles, nothing comparing to his; yet had he miſtook him, 
and ſent him to me, I ſhould ne'er have deny'd his occaſions 


ſo many talents. 
Eater Servilius, 


Ser. See, by good hap, yonder's my lord, I have ſweat 
to ſee his honour, —-My honour'd lord—— [To Lucius, 
Luc. Servilius? you are kindly met, fir, Fare thee 
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well. Commend me to thy honourable virtuous lord, my 
very exquiſite friend. 

Sax. May it pleaſe your honour, my lord hath ſent—— 

Luc. Ha! What hath he ſent? I am ſo much endear'd 
to that lord, He's ever ſending. How ſhall I thank him, 
think'ſt thou ? and what has he ſent now? 

Ser. H'as only ſent his preſent occaſion now, my lord, 
requeſting your lordſhip to ſupply his inſtant uſe, with fifty 
talents. 

Luc. I know, his Lordſhip, is but merry with me; 

He cannot want fifty five hundred talents. 

Sx. But in the mean time he wants leſs, my lord, 

If his occaſion were not virtuous, 
I ſhould not urge it half fo faithfully. 

Luc. Doſt thou ſpeak ſeriouſly, Servilius ? 

Sex. Upon my foul, tis true, fir. 

Luc. What à wicked beaſt was I, to disfurniſh myſelf 
againſt ſuch a good time, when I might ha' ſhewn myſelf 
honourable ? How unluckily it hap'ned, that I ſhould pur- 
chaſe the day before for a little part, and undo a great deal 
of honour ? Servilius, now before the gods, I am not able 
to do The more beaſt, I ſay.—I was ſending to ule lord 
Timon myſelf, theſe gentlemen can witneſs; but I would 
not, for the wealth of Athens, I had don't now. Commend 
me bountitully to his good lordſhip, and, I hope his honour 
will conceive the faireſt of me, becauſe I have no power to 
de kind. And tell him this from me, I count it one of my 
greateſt afflictions, that I cannot pleaſure ſuch an honourable 
gentleman. Good Servilius, will you belriend me ſo far, 


as to uſe my own words to him ? 
Sx, Yes, fir, I ſhall, 
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TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Luc. I'll look ye out a good turn, Servilius. 


[Exit Servilius. 


rue, as you ſaid, Timon is ſhrunk, indeed; 
And he, that's once deny'd, will hardly ſpeed, 
1 STRAN. Do you obſerve this, Hoſtilius? 
2 STz an, Ay, too well. 
1STRAN. Why, this is all the world's ſoul ; 
And juſt of the ſame piece is every flatterer's ſpirit : 
Who can call him his friend, | 
That dips in the ſame diſh ? For, in my knowing, 
Timon has been this lord's father, 
And kept his credit with his purſe, 
Supported his eſtate; nay, Timon's money, 
Has paid his men their wages. He ne'er drinks, 
But Timon's filver treads upon his lip ; 
And yet, oh, ſee the monſtrouſneſs of man, 
When he looks out in an ungrateful ſhape 
He does deny him, in reſpe@ of his, 
What charitable men afford to beggars, 
3STrAN, Religion groans at it. 
1STRAXN. For mine own part, 
I never taſted Timon in my life ; 
Nor any of his bounties came o'er me, 
To mark me for his friend. Vet, I proteſt, 
For his right noble mind, illuſtrious virtue, 
And honourable carriage, 
Had his neceſſity made uſe of me, 
J would have put my wealth into donation, 
And the beſt half ſhould have return'd to him, 
So much I love his heart; but, I perceive, 
Men muſt learn now with pity to diſpenſe, 
For policy fits above conſcience, 
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sc III. Enter a third ſervant with Sempronius, 


Sem, Muſt he needs trouble me in t? Hum 
Above all others? 
He might have tried lord Lucius, or Lucullus, 
And now Ventidius is wealthy too, 
Whom he redeem'd from priſon ; all theſe 
Owe their eftates unto him, 
Sz. Oh, my lord, 
They've all been touch'd, and all are found baſe met, 
For they have all denied him. 
Su. How! deny'd him, 
Ventidius and Lucullus both deny'd him ? 
And does he ſend to me? three ! hum 
It ſhews but little love or judgment in him. 
Muſt I be his laſt refuge? His friends, like phyſicians, 
Thrive, give him over? Muſt I take the cure upon me ? 
H' as much diſgrac d me in't; I'm angry at him; 
He might have known my place. I ſee no ſenſe for't, 
But his occafrons might have wooed me firſt, 
For, in my conſcience, I was the firſt man 
That e'er received gift from him; | 
And does he think ſo backward of me 
That Tl requite it laſt? No. 
So it may prove an argument of laughter 
To th' reſt, and I 'mongft lords be thought a fool, 
T'd rather than the worth of thrice the ſum, 
He had ſent to me firſt, but for my mind's ſake ; 
I'd ſuch a -ourage to do him good. 
But now return 
And with their faint reply this anſwer join; 


Who *bates mine honour, ſhall not know my coin. [Exit, 


Sxn. Excellent! your lordſhip's a goodly villain, 


Fo 
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The devil knew not What he did, when he made man po- 
litick; he croſs'd himſelf by't; and I cannot think, but in 
the end the villainies of man will ſet him clear. How fairly 
this lord ſtrives to- appear foul ? takes virtuous copies to be 


wicked: like thoſe that under hot, ardent, zeal would ſe 


whole realms on fire. 

Of ſuch a nature is his politick love, 

This was my lord's beſt hope; now all are fled, 

Save only the gods, Now his friends are dead ; 

Doors that were ne'er acquainted with their wards 

Many a bounteous year, muſt be employ'd 

Now to guard ſure their maſter, 

And this is all a liberal courſe allows; 

Who cannot keep his wealth, muſt keep his houſe, [Exit, 


S HN IV. Changes to Timon's hall. 


Enter Varro, Titus, Hortenſius, Lucius, and other ſervants 
of Timon's creditors, who wait for his coming out. 


Var. Well met, good morrow, Titus and Hortenſius. 
Tir. The like to you, kind Varro. 

Hon. Lucius? what do we meet together? 

Luc. And, I think, one buſineſs does command us all. 
For mine is money. 
TI. So is theirs, and ours, 


Enter Philotus. 


Loc. And fir Philotus too, 

Pai, Good day at once, 

Luc. Welcome, good brother. What d'you think the 
Pa1. Labouring for nine, [hour ? 
Luc, So much ? 
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Par. Is not my lord ſeen yet? 
Luc. Not yet. | | 
Pai, I wonder: he was wont to ſhine at ſeven, 
Luc. Ay, but the days are waxed ſhorter with him. 
You muſt confider that a prodigal's courſe * 
Is like the ſun's, but not like his recoverable. 
I fear 
"Tis deepeſt winter in lord Timon's purſe ; 
That is, $45 
One may reach deep enough, and yet find little. 
PRI. I am of your fear for that. 
Tir. I'll ſhew you how t' obſerve a ſtrange event. 
Your Jord ſends now for money. 
Hox. True, he does. 
Tir, And he wears jewels now of Timon's giſt, 
For which I wait for money. 
Hon. Againſt my heart. 
Lu c. How ſtrange it ſhows, 
Timon in this ſhould pay more than he owes ! 
And e'en as if your lord ſhould wear rich jewels, 
And ſend for money for em. 
Hox. I'm weary of this charge, the Gods can witneſs, 
I know, my lord hath ſpent of Timon's wealth; 
And now ingratitude makes it worſe than ſtealth. 
Var. Yes, mine's three thouſand crowns; what's yours? 
Lvc. Five thouſand. 
Vas. Tis too much deep, and it ſhould ſeem by th' ſum, 
Your maſter's confidence was above mine ; 
Elſe, ſurely his had equall'd. 


Enter Flaminius, 


TI r. One of lord Timon's men, 


Luc. Flaminius ! Sir, a word. Pray, is my lord ready 
to come forth ? 
FLA. No, indeed, he is not. 
Tir. We attend his lordſhip, pray ſignify ſo much. 
FLA. I need not tell him that, he knows you are too 
diligent. 
Enter Flavius in a cloak, muffled. 


Luc. Ha! is not that his ſteward muffled ſo ? 

He goes away in a cloud, Call him, call him, 
TiT, Do you hear, fir 
VAR. By your leave, fir.—— 

FLav. What do you aſk of me, my friend ? D 
Tir. We wait for certain money here, fir. 
FLav. If money were as certain as your waiting, 

Twere ſure enough. 

Why then preferr'd you not your ſums nod bills, 

When your falſe maſters eat of my lord's meat? 

Then they would ſmile and fawn upoa his debts, 

And take down th' intereſt in their glutt'nous maws 5 

You do yourſelves but wrong to ſtir me dh 

Let me paſs quietly, | 

Believe't my lord and I have made an end 

| have no more to reckon, he to ſpend, 

Luc, Ay, but this anſwer will not ſerve. 
Flav: If 'twill not ſerve, tis not fo baſe as you; 

For you ſerve knaves. + -. Ha, 
Var, How! what does his caſhier'd worſhip mutter? 
Tir. No matter, what. He's poor, and that's revenge 

enough, Who can ſpeak broader than he that has no houſe 

to put his head in? Such may rail againſt great buildings, 

Vor. V. T 
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274 TI MON OF ATHENS. 
Enter Servilius. 


Tir. Oh, here's Servilius; ; now we ſhall have 1 an- 


ſwer. 


Sex. If I might beſeech you, dee, to repair ſome 
other hour, 1 ſhould derive much from it. For take it of 


my ſoul, 
My lord leans wond'rouſly to diſcontent, 
His comfortable temper has forſook him, 
He is much out of health, and keeps his chamber. 
Luc. Many do keep their chambers, are not ſick 3 
And if he be ſo far beyond his health, 
Methinks, he ſhould the ſooner pay his debts, 
And make a clear way to the gods. 
Ser. Good gods! 
Tir. We cannot take this for an anſwer, 
FLan, [within.]*Servilius, help—my lord! my lord. 


Scene V. Enter Timon, in a rage. 


Tim. What, are my doors oppos'd againſt my pallage ? 
Have I been ever free, aad muſt my houſe 
Be my retentive enemy, my gaol ? 
The place, which I have feaſted, does it now, 
Like all mankind, ſhew me an iron-heart ? 

Luc. Put in now, Titus. 

T1r. My lord, here's my bill. 

Luc. Here's mine. 

VaR. And mine, my lord. 

Car R. And ours, my lord. 

Pp 1. And our bills, 


Tim. Knock me down wich em. Cleave me to the 
Loc. Alas! my lord. | (girdle, 
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T1w. Cut out my heart in ſums. 
Tir. Mine, fiſty talents. 
Tim, Tell out my blood. 
Loc. Five thouſand crowns my lord. 
Tim. Five thouſand drops pay that. 
at yours——and yours? 
Vas. My lord 
Car R. My lord—— 
Tin. Here tear me, take me, and the gods fall on you. 
Exit. 
Ho. Faith, I perceive, our maſters may throw their 
caps at their money. Theſe debts may be well call'd deſpe- 
rate ones, for a mad man owes dern. LExeunt. 


Re- enter Timon and Flavies. 


Tim. They have e'en put my breath from me, the ſlaves. 
Creditors !———gdevils. 

FLav. My dear lord,— 

Tin, What if it ſhould be ſo ?>——— 

FLav. My dear lord. 

Tim, Vl have it fo———My ſteward ? 

FLav. Here, my lord. 

Tin. So fitly !——Go, bid all my friends again, 
Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius. All. 
Il once more feaſt the raſcals. 

FLav., O my lord! 
You only ſpeak from your diſtracted ſoul ; 
There's not ſo much left as to furniſh out 
A moderate table 

Tim. Be it not thy care. 
Go, and invite them all, let in the tide | 
Of knaves once more; my cook and Jil provide, {Exevne. 
STi 
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* 


SG R VI. Changes to the ſenate houſe. 
Senators, and Alcibiades. 


1 Sen. My lord, you have my voice to't, The fault's 
"Tis neceſſary he ſhould die. [bloody z 
Nothing emboldens fin ſo much as mercy. * 
2 Sewn. Moſt true; the law ſhall bruiſe him. 
ALc. Health, honour, and compaſſion to the ſenate ! 
1. Sen. Now ? Captain. 
ALc. I am an humble ſuitor to your virtues ; 
For pity is the virtue of the law, 
And none but tyrants uſe it cruelly. 
It pleaſes time and fortune to lie heavy 
Upon a friend of mine, who in hot blood 
Hath ftept into the law, which is paſt depth 
To thoſe that without heed do plunge into't, 
He is a man, ſetting his fault aſide, 
Of comely virtues ; 
Nor did he ſoil the fact with cowardiſe, 
An honour in him which buys out his fault, 
But with a noble fury, and fair ſpirit, 
Seeing his reputation touch'd to death, 
He did oppole his foe. 
And with ſuch ſober and unnoted paſſion 
He did behave his anger ere *twas ſpent, 
As if he had but prov'd an argument. 
1. Sxx. You undergo too ſtrict a paradox, 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair; 
Your words have took ſuch pains, as if they labour'd 
To bring Man-ſlaughter into form, and ſet quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour ; which, indeed, 
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Is valour miſ-begot, and came into the world 
When ſects and factions were but newly born. 
He's truly valiant, that can wiſely ſuffer 
The worſt that man gan breathe, and make his wrongs 
His outſides; wear them like his rayment, careleſly ; 
Agf ne'er prefer his injuries to his heart, | 
To bring it into danger. 
If wrongs be evils, and inforce us kill, 
What folly 'tis to hazard life for ill? 
ALc. My Lord, | 
1 Stn. You cannot make groſs fins look clear; 
It is not valour to revenge, but bear. 
Arc. My lords, then, under favour, pardon me, 
If I ſpeak like a captain. 
Why do fond men expoſe themſelves to battle, 
And not endure all threatnings, ſleep upon't, 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats, 
Without repugnancy ? but if there be 
Such valour in the bearing, what make we 
Abroad ? why then, ſure women are more valiant, 
That ſtay at home, if bearing carry it; 
The aſs more than the lion; and the fellow, 
Loaden with irons, wiſer than the judge; 
If wiſdom be in ſuſf'ring. Oh, my lords, 
As you are great, be pitiiully good ; 
Who cannot condemn raſhneſs in cold blood? 
To kill, I grant, is ſin's extreamelt guſt, 
But, in defence, by mercy, 'tis moſt juſt. 
To be in anger is impiety, 
But who is man, that is not angry ? 
Weigh but the crime with this. 


2 Sen. You breathe in vain. 
T 3 
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ALc. In vain? His ſervice done 
At Lacedæmon and Byzantium, 
Were a ſufficient briber for his life. 
I Sex, What's that? 
Arc. Why, I fay my lords, h'as done fair ſervice, 
And flain in battle many of your enemies; 
How foll of valour did he bear himſelf 
Io the laſt conflift, and made plenteous wounds? 
2. Sen. He has made too much plenty with em, 
He's a ſworn rioter; he has a fin 
Fhat often drowns him, and takes valour priſoner, 
If there were no foes, That were enough 
To overcome him. In that beaſtly fury 
He has been known to commit outrages, 
And cheriſh factions. *Tis inferr'd to us, 
His days are foul, and his drink dangerous, 
. 1 Sen, He dies. 
ALc, Hard fate ! he might have died in war. 
My lords, if not for any parts in him, | 
(Though his right arm might purchaſe his own time 
And be in debt to none;) yet more to move you, | 
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Take my deſerts to his, and join em both. ' \ 

And for I know, your reverend ages love 

Security, I'll pawn my victories, 

All my honour to you, on his good returns. 

If by this crime he owes the law his life, f 

Why, let the war receive't in valiant gore; 

For law is ſtrict, and war is nothing more. I 
1 Sr. We are for law, he dies. Urge it no more, 5 

On height of our diſpleaſure. Friend, or brother, 1 \ 

He forfeits his own blood, that ſpills another, 1 
Ac. Mult it be fo? it muſt not be, 8 
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My lords, I do beſeech you, know me. 

2 SEN, How? 

Arc. Call me to your remembrances, 

3 SEN, What |J————— 

Axe. I cannot think but your age hath forgot me; 
It could not elſe be, I ſhould prove ſo baſe, 
To ſue, and be deny'd ſuch common grace. 
My wounds ake at you. 

1 Sen. Do you dare our anger? 
'Tis in few words, but ſpacious in effect; 
We baniſh thee for ever. 

ALc. Baniſh me! 
Baniſh your dotage, baniſh aſury, 


That make the ſenate ugly. 
1 Sey. If, after two days ſhine, Athens contains thee, 
Attend our weightier judgment, 
And, not to ſwell our ſpirit, 
He ſhall be execmed preſently, [Exeunt 


Arc. Gods keep jou old enough, that you may live 

Only in bone, that none may look on you 

I'm worſe than mad. I have kept back their foes, 

While they have told their money, and let out 

Their coin upon large intereſt; I myſelf, 

Rich only in large hurts.—-All thoſe, for this? 

Is this the balſam that the uſuring ſenate 

Pours into captains wounds ? Baniſhment ? 

It comes not ill; I hate not to be baniſht, 

It is a cauſe worthy my ſpleen and fury, 

That I may ſtrike at Athens. PH cheer up 

My diſcom ented troops, and lay for hearts. 

"Tis honour with moſt hands to be at odds; 

Soldiers as little ſhould brook wrongs, as gods. [Exit, 
T 4 
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Sg 


SS ENA VII. Changes to Timon's houſe. 


Enter divers ſenators, at ſeveral doors. 


1 Sew. The good time of the day to you, fir, 
2 Sev. I alſo wiſh it to you. 1 think, this honourable 
lord did but try us this other day. 

1 Sewn. Upon that were my thoughts tiring, when we 
encountred. I hope it is not ſo low with him, as he made 
it ſeem in the trial of his ſeveral friends. 

2 Sex. It ſhould not be, by the perſuaſion of his new 
8 | | 

1 Sex. I ſhould think ſo. He hath ſent me an earneſt in- 
viting, which many my near occaſions did urge me to put 
off, but he hath conjur'd me "I them, and I muſt need; 
appear. 

2 Sex, In like manner was I in debt to my importunate 
buſineſs ; but he would not hear my excuſe, I am ſorry, 
when he ſent to borrow of me, that my proviſion was out, 

1 Sen. I am ſick of that grief too, as I underſtand how 
all things go. 

2 Sr N. Every man here's ſo, What would he have bor- 
ow'd of you? 5 

1 SEN. A thouſand pieces. 

2 SEN, A thouſand pieces ! 

1 SxN. What of you? 


3 Sex, He ſent to me, fir Here he comes, 


Enter Timon and attendants. 


Tim. With all my heart, gentlemen both !——and 


how ſare you? 
1 Sex. Ever at the beſt, hearing well of your lordſhip. 


2 Syn, The ſwallow follows not ſummer more willingly, 


7 
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than we your lordſhip. 

Tin. [Aſide.] Nor more willingly leaves winter; ſuch 
ſummer-bitds are men. Gentlemen, our dinner will not 
recompence this long ſtay. Feaſt your ears with the muſick 
awhile, if they will fare ſo harſhly as on the trumpet's 
ſound ; we ſhall to't preſently. 

1SzN. I hope it remains not unkindly with your Jord- 
ſhip, thai I return'd you an empty meſſenger, | 

TI. O fir, let it not trouble you. 

2. SEN. My noble lord, 

Tim. Ay, my good friend, what chear ? 

[The banquet brought in. 

2 Szxn, Moſt honourable lord, I'm e'en fick of ſhame, 
that when your lordſhip t other day ſent to me, I was ſo un- 
fortunate a beggar, 

Tim. Think not on't, fir. 

2 SEN, If you had ſent but two hours before 

Tim. Let it not cumber your better remembrance. 

Come, bring in all together, 

2 SEN. All cover'd diſhes ! 

1 SEN, Royal cheer, I warrant you. 

3 Sz N. Doubt not that, if money and the ſeaſon can n yield 
it, 

15sxN. How do you? what's the news? 

3 SEN. Alcibiades is baniſh'd. Hear you of it? 

Bor u. Alcibiades baniſhed ! 

3 Sen, Tis ſo; be ſure of it. 

1SzNn, How? how? 

2 SEN, I pray you, upon what ? 

Trax, My worthy friends, will you draw near ? 

3 SEN, I'll tell thee more anon, Here's a noble feaſt 
toward, 
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2 Sen, This is the old man fill, 

3Sxx. Will't hold? will't hold? | 

2 SEN. It does, but time will. And fouam—— 

3 Sen. I do conceive, 

Tim. Each man to his ſtool, with that ſpur as he would 
Yo the lip of his miſtreſs. Your diet ſhall be in all places a- 
like. Make not a city-feaſt of it, to let the meat cool ere 
we can agree upon the firſt place, Sit, ſit. 

The gods require our thanks, 

« You great benefactors, ſprinkle our ſociety with thank- 
cc fulneſs. For your own gifts make yourſelves prais'd : 
cc but reſerve ftill to give, leſt your deities be deſpiſed, 
« Lend to each man enough, that one need not lend to 
cc another; for were your godheads to borrow of men, men 
& would forſake the gods. Make the meat beloved, more 
ec than the man that gives it. Let no aſſembly of twenty 
et be without a ſcore of villains, If there fit twelve women 
ce at the table, let a dozen of them be as they are The ref 
« of your foes, O gods, the ſenators of Athens, together 
« with the common lag of people, what is amiſs in them, 
« you gods, make ſuitable for deſtruction. For theſe my 
tc friends —a they are to me nothing, ſo in nothing 
« bleſs them, and to nothing are they welcome.” 
Uncover————dogs, and lap. 

[Some ſpeak.) What does his lordſhip mean? 

[Some other.] I know not, 

Tim. May you a better feaſt never behold, 

You knot of mouth friends. Smoke, and lukewarm water 


Is your perfection. This is Timon's laſt. 


Who ftuck and ſpangled you with flatteries, 
Waſhes it off, and ſprinkles in your faces 
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Your reeking villainy. Live loath'd, and long, 

Moft ſmiling, ſmooth, deteſt& paraſites, 

Comteous deſtroyers, affabl wolves, meek bears, 
You fools of fortune, trencher-friends, time-flies, 
Cap and knee ſlaves, vapors, and minute-jacks ; 

Of man and beaſt the infinite malady 

Cruſt you quite o'er ! What, doſt thou go ? 
Soft, take thy phyſick firſt—Thou too—and Thou 
Stay, I will lend thee money, borrow none, 

What ! all in motion ? henceforth be no feaſt, 
Whereat a villain's not a welcome gueſt, 

Burn houſe, fink Athens, henceforth hated be 

Of Timon, man, and all humanity ! [Exit, 


Re-enter the Senators. 


1 Sr. How now, my lords? 

2 SEN, Know you the quality of lord Timon's fury 

3 Sen. Piſh ! did you ſee my cap? 

4 SxN, I've loſt my gown, ; 

1SEx, He's but a mad lord, and nought but humour 
ſways him, He gave me a jewel the other day, and now he 
has beat it out of my cap, Did you ſee my jewel ? 

2 SEN. Did you ſee my cap? 

3SEN, Here tis. 

481 N. Here lies my gown. 
1 Sen, Let's make no ſtay, 

2 SxNn, Lord Timon's mad. 

3Srn. I feel't upon my bones. 

4 SEN. One day he gives us diamonds, next day ſtones. 


LExeunt. 
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ACT IV.....$CERNE.L 


Without the wills of Athens. 
Enter T1mon. 
E T me look back upon thee, O thou wall, 


That girdleft in thoſe wolves ! dive in the earth, 
And fence not Athens ! Matrons, turn incontinent ; 


Obedience fail in children; flaves and fools 

Pluck the grave wrinkled ſenate from the bench, 
And miniſter in their ſteads; to general filth 
Convert o' th' inſtant, green virginity ! 4 
Do't in your parents' eyes, Bankrupts, hold faſt : 
Rather than render back, out with your knives, 


And cut your truſter's throats, Bound ſervants, fteal ;. 


Large-handed robbers your grave maſters are, 
And pill by law. Maid, to thy maſter's bed ; 
Thy miſtreſs is i' th* brothel. Son of fixteen 
Pluck the lin'd erutch from thy old limping Sire, 
With it beat out his brains, Fear and piety, 
Religion to the gods, peace, juſtice, truth, 
Domeſtick awe, night reſt, and neighbourhood, 
Inſtruction, manners, myſteries and trades, 
Degrees, obſervances, cuſtoms and laws, 

Decline to your confounding contranes ! 

And yet confuſion live !—Plagues, incident to men, 
Your potent and infectious fevers heap 

On Athens, ripe for ſtroke! Thou cold Sciatica, 


- Cripple our ſenators, that their limbs may halt 


As lamely as their manners, Luft and liberty 
Creep in the minds and. marrows of our youth 
That gainſt the ftream of virtue they may ſtrive, 
And drown themſelves in riot! Itches, blains, 
Sow all the Athenian boſoms, and their crop 

Be general leproſy, Breath infe& breath. 
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That their ſociety, as their friendſhip, may 

Be meerly poiſon. Nothing I'll bear from thee, | 

But nakedneſs, thou deteſtable town! 

Take thou that too, with multiplying banns. 

Timon will to the woods, where he ſhall find 

Th' unkindeſt beaſt much kinder than mankind, 

The gods confound (hear me, ye good gods all) 

Th' Athenians both within and out that wall; 

And grant, as Timon grows, his hate may grow, 

To the whole race of mankind, high and low ! [Exit 


SCENE II. Changes to Timon's houſe. 
Enter Flavius, with two or three ſervants. 


1 SERV, Hear you, good maſter ſteward ? Where's our 
maſter ? 
Are we undone, caſt off, nothing remaining ? 
FLav. Alack, my fellows, what ſhall I ſay to you? 
Let me be recorded by the righteous gods, 
I am as poor as you. 
1 Serv, Such a houſe broke 
So noble a maſter fall'n ! all gone ! and not 
One friend'to take his fortune by the arm, 
And go along with him ! 
2 Serv. As we do turn our backs 
From our companion, thrown into his grave, 
So his familiars from his buried fortunes 
Slink all away ; leave their falſe vows with him, 
Like empty purſes pick'd : and his poor ſelf, 
A dedicated beggar to the air, 
With his diſeaſe of all ſhun'd poverty, 
Walks, like contempt, alone. More of our fellows, 
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Enter other ſervants. 


FLA v. All broken itnplements of a ruin'd houſe ! 
2 Serv. Yet do our hearts wear Timon's livery, 
That ſee I by our faces; we are fellows ſtill, 
Serving alike in ſorrow. Leak'd is our bark, 
And we poor mates, ſtand on the dying deck, 
Hearing the ſurges threat; we muſt all part 
Into the ſea of air. 
FLAv. Good fellows all, 
The lateſt of my wealth Ill ſhare amongſt you. 
Where-ever we ſhall meet, tor Timon's ſake, 
Let's yet be fellows ; let's ſhake our heads, and ſay, 
As *twere a knell unto our maſter's fortunes, 
« We have ſeen better days.” Let each take ſome ; 
[Giving them money, 
ay put out all your hand not one word more. 
Thus part we rich in ſorrow, parting poor. 
[They embrace, and part ſeveral ways, 
Oh, the fierce wretchedneſs that glory brings us ! 
Who would not wiſh to be from wealth exempt, 
Since rickes point to Miſery and contempt ? 
Who'd be fo mock'd with glory, as to live 
But in a dream of friendſhip, 
To have his pomp, and all what ſtate compounds, 
But only painted, like his varaiſh'd friends ! 
Poor honeſt lord] brought low by his own heart, 
Undone by goodneſs ; ſtrange unuſual blood, 
When man's worſt fin is, he does too much good, 
Who then dares to be half ſo kind again? 
For bounty, that makes gods, does ſtill mar men. 
My deareft lord, bleft to be moſt accurs'd, 
Rich only to be wretched, thy great fortunes 
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Are made thy chief affliftions. Alas, kind lord ! 

He's flung in rage from this ungrateful ſeat 

Of monſtrous friends; 

Nor has he with him to ſupply his life, 

Or that which can command it. 

I'll follow and enquire him out; 

v ever ſerve his mind with my beſt will; 

Whilſt 1 have gold, I'll be his ſteward till, [Exit, 


SCENE III. The woods.” 
Enter Timon, 


Tim. O bleſſed, breeding ſun, draw from the earth 
Rotten humidity, below thy ſiſter's orb 
Infect che air. Twinn'd brothers of one womb, 
Whoſe procreation, reſidence, and birth 
Scarce is dividant, touch with ſeveral fortunes ; 
The greater ſcorns the leſſer, Not ev'n nature, 
To whom all ſores lay ſiege, can bear great fortune 
But by contempt of nature. 
Raiſe me this beggar, and denude that lord, 
The ſenator ſhall bear contempt hereditary, 
The beggar native honour. 
It is the paſtour lards the brothers ſides, 
The want that makes him leave. Who dares, who dares. 
In purity of manhood ſtand upright, 
And ſay, this man's a flatterer ? if one be, 
So are they all, for every greeze of fortune 
Is ſmooth'd by that below. The learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool, All is oblique ; 
There's nothing level in our curſed natures, 
But direct villany. Then be abhotr'd, 


All feaſts, ſocieties, and throngs of men ! 
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His ſemblable, yea, ius ELT, Timon diſdains. 

Deſtruction fang mankind ! Earth, yield me roots 
Digging the Earth, 

Who ſeeks for better of thee, ſawce his palate 

With thy moſt operant poiſon ! 

What's here ? gold? yellow, glittering, precious gold ? 

No, gods, I am no idle votariſt. 

Roots, you clear heav'ns! 


Thus much 
Of this will make black, white ; fair, foul ; wrong, right ; 


Baſe, noble; old, young; coward, valiant. 

You gods ! why this? What? This you god: ? Why, this 
Will lug your prieſts and ſervants from your ſides; 

Pluck ſtout mens? pillows from below their heads. 


This yellow ſlave 


Will knit and break religions; bleſs th' accurs'd ; 


Make the hoar leproſy ador'd ; place thieves, 

And give them title, knee, and approbation, 

With ſenators on the bench ; this is it, 

That makes the wappen'd widdow wed again 

She wh mm the ſpittle-houſe, and ulcerous ſores 

Would caſt the gorge at, this embalms and ſpices 

To th' April day again. Come, damned earth, 

Thou common whore of mankind, that putt'ſt odds 
Among the rout of nations, I will make thee 

Do thy right nature. [March afar off,] Ha, a drum ? 
Thou'rt quick, 

But yet I'll bury thee. Thou'lt go, ſtrong thief, 

When gouty keepers of thee cannot ſtand, 

—— Nay, ſtay thou out for earneſt. [Keeping ſome gold, 
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ScENE IV. Enter Alcibiades with drum and fife in 
warlike manner, and Phrynia and Timandra. 

Arc. What art thou there? ſpeak. 

TI. A beaſt as thou art, Cankers gnaw thy heart, 

For ſhewing me again the eyes of man. 

Arc. What is thy name ? Is man ſo hateful to thee, 
That art thyſelf a man ? 

Tru. Iam Miſanthropos, and hate mankiad, 

For thy part, I do wiſh thou we'rt a dog, 
That I might love thee ſomething, 

ALc, I know thee well; 

But in thy fortunes am unlearn'd, and ftrange. 

Tim. I know thee too, and more than that I know thee, 
I not defire to know, Follow thy drum, 

With man's blood paint the ground, Gules ! 9 ! 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruel ; 

Then what ſhould war be ? this fell — of thine 
Hath in her more deſtruction than thy ſword, 

For all her cherubin look. 

Punx v. Thy lips rot off, 

Tim. I will not kiſs thee, then the rot returns 
To thine own lips again. 

Arc. How came the noble Timon to this change? 

Tim. As the moon does, by wanting light to give 
But then renew I could not, like the moon, 

There were no ſuns to borrow of, 

Are. Noble Timon, what friendſhip may I do thee ? 

Tim. None, but to maintain my opinion, 

Are. What is it, Timon? 

Tim. Promiſe me friendſhip, but perform none. If thou 
wilt not promiſe, the gods plague thee, for thou art a man ; 
if thou doſt perform, confound thee, for thou art a man 

Vor. V. U 
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Arc. I've heard in ſome ſort of thy miſeries. 

Tin. Thou ſaw'ſt them when I had proſperity. 

Arc. I ſee them now; then was a bleſſed time. 

Tim. As thine is now, held with a brace of harlots. 

T1MAN. Is this the Athenian minion, whom the world 
Voice'd fo regardfully ? 

TI. Art thou Timandra ? 

T1Man. Yes. 

Tin. Be a whore till. They love thee not that uſe thee, 

Give them diſeaſes, leaving with thee their luſt ; 

Make uſe of thy ſalt hours, ſeaſon the ſlaves 

For tubs and baths, bring down the roſe-cheek'd youth 

To th" tub faſt, and the diet. 

TiMAN. Hang thee, monſter ! 
Arc. Pardon him, ſweet Timandra, for his wits . 

Are drown'd and loft in his calamities. 

I have but little gold of late, brave Timon, 

The want whereof doth daily make revolt 

In my penurious hand. I heard and griev'd, 

How curſed Athens, mindleſs of thy worth, 

Forgetting thy great deeds, when neighbour ſtates, 

But for thy ſword and fortune, trod upon them 
TIM. I pr'ythee, beat thy drum, and get thee gone. 
Arc. Iam thy friend, and pity thee, dear Timon. 
Tin. How doſt thou pity him, whom thou doſt trouble? 

I'd rather be alone. 

ALc. Why, fare thee nth, 
Here's gold for thee. 

Tim. Keep it, I cannot eat it. 

ALc. When I have laid proud Athens on a i athugl, 

TIN. Warr'ſt thou *gainft Athens? 

Arc. Ay, Timon, and have cauſe. 
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Tix. The gods confound them all then in thy conqueſt, 


And, after, thee, when thou haſt * 
Ac. Why me, Timon? 


Tin. That by killing of villains thou waſt born to con- 


quer my country. 
Put up thy gold. Go on Here's gold Go on; 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o'er ſome high-vic'd city hang his poiſon 
In the fick air, Let not thy ſword ſkip one, 
Pity not honour'd age for his white beard, 
He is an uſurer. Strik me the counterfeit matron, 
It is her habit only that is honeſt, 
Herſelf 's a bawd. Let not the virgin's cheek 
Make ſoft thy trenchant ſword ; for thoſe milk-paps, 
That through the window-barn bore at men's eyes, 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ 
Bet them down horrible traitors. Spare not the babe, 
Whoſe dimpled ſmiles from fools exhauſt their mercy z 
Think it a baſtard, whom the oracle 
Hath doubtfully pronounc'd thy throat ſhall cut, 
And mince it ſans remorſe. Swear againſt objecta, 
Put armour on thine ears, and on thine eyes; 
Whoſe proof, nor yells of mothers, maids, nor babes, 
Nor ſight of prieſt in holy veſtments bleeding, 
Shall pierce a jot. There's gold to pay thy ſoldiers, 
Make large confufion 3 and, thy fury ſpent, 
Confounded be thyſelf! Speak not, be gone, 

ALc, Haſt thou gold yet ? 


I'll take the gold thou giv'ſt me, not thy counſel. Fthee ! 


Tim, Doſt thou, or doſt thou not, heav'n's curſe upon 
Born. Give us ſome gold, good Timon. Haſt thou more? 


Tim, Enough to make a whore forſwear her trade, 
U 2 
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And to make whores a bawd. Hold up, you luts; 
Your aprons mountant z you're not othable, 
Although, I know, you'll ſwear, terribly ſwear 
Into ſtrong ſhudders, and to heav'nly agues, 
Th' immortal gods that hear you, Spare your oaths: 
I'll truſt to your conditions: Be whores till. 
And he whoſe pious breath ſeeks to convert you, 
Be ſtrong in whore, allure him, burn him up; 
+ Let your cloſe fire predominate his ſmoak, 
And be no turn-coats. 
Yet may your paias {tz months be quite contrary. 
And thatch 
Your poor thin roofs with burdens of the dead, 
(Some that were hang'd, no matter) 
Wear them, betray with them, and whore on ſtill; 
Paint *till a horſe may mire upon your face; 
A pox of wrinkles! 

Bor H. Well, more gold—What then? 


Believe, that we'll do any thing for gold: 


TIM. Conſumptions ſow 
In hollow bones of man, ſtrike their ſharp ſhing, 


And mar mensꝰ ſpurring. Crack the lawyer's voice, 


That he may never more falſe title plead, 

Nor ſound his quillets ſhrilly. Hoar the Flamen, 
That ſcolds againſt the quality of fleſh, 

And not believes himſelf. Down with the noſe, 
Down with it flat 3 take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that his particular to foreſee 


Smells from the gen'ral weal. Make curl'd pate ruffam 


And let the unſcarr'd braggarts of the war 
Derive ſome pain from you. Plague all; 
That your activity may defeat, and quell 
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The ſource of all erection. There's more gold. 

Do you damn others, and let this damn you, 

And ditches grave you all! 
Bor H. More counſel with more money,bounteous Timon, 
Tim. More whore, more miſchief, firſt, I've given you 


earneſt, 
Arc. Strike up the drum tow'rds Athens. Farewel, 
If I thrive well, I'll viſit thee again, [Timon 


Tim, If 1 hope well, I'll never ſee thee more. 
ALc, I never did thee harm. 
Tim, Yes, thou ſpok'ſt well of me, 
Arc. Call ſt thou that harm? 
Tim. Men daily find it, Get thee hence, Away, 
And take thy beagles with thee. 
Auc. We but offend him. Strike. 
[Drums beat, Exeunt Alcibiades, Phrynia and 
Timandra.] 


SCENE ; f 


Tim. [Digging.] That nature, being ſick of man's un- 
Should yet be hungry Common mother, thou [kindneſs, 
Whoſe womb unmeaſurable, and infinite breaſt 
Teems and feeds all; oh thou! whoſe ſelf-ſame metal, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft, 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 
The gilded newt, and eyeleſs venom'd worm; 
With all th* abhorred births below criſp heav'n, 
Whereon Hyperion's quick'ning fire doth ſhine; 
fan WY Yield him, who all thy human ſons does hate, 
bald, Prom forth thy plenteous boſom one poor root ! 
Enſear thy ſertile and conceptious womb, | 
Let it no more bring out ingrateſul mang If 
U 3 i 
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Go great with tygers, dragons, wolves and bears, 
Teem with new monſters, whom thy upward face 
Hath to the marbled manſion all above 

Never preſented——— 0, a root Dear thanks! 
Dry up thy marrows, vines, and plough-torn leas, 
Whereof ingrateful man with liqu'riſh draughts, 

And morſels unctuous, greaſes his pure mind, 

That from it all conſideration ſlips..— 


Se RENE VI. Enter Apemantus. 


More man? plague ! plague! 
Ar EM. I was directed hither. Men report, 

Thou doſt affect my manners, and doſt uſe them, 
Tim. Tis then, becauſe thou doſt not keep a dog, 

Whom I would imitate, Conſumption catch thee ! 
Ar Eu. This is in thee a nature but affected, 

A poor unmanly melancholy, ſprung 

From change of fortune. Why this ſpade ? this place ? 

This ſlave-like habit, and theſe looks of care? 

Thy flatt'rers yet wear filk, drink wine, lie ſoft; 

Hug their diſeas'd perfumes, and have forgot 

That ever Timon was. Shame not theſe woods, 

By putting on the cunning of a carper, 

Be chou a flatt'rer now, and ſeek to thrive 

By that which has undone thee; hinge thy knee, 

And let his very breath, whom thou'lt obſerve, 

Blow off thy cap; praiſe his moſt vicious ſtrain, 

And call it excellent. Thou waſt told thus; 

Thou gav'ſt thine ears (like tapſters, that bid welcome) 

To knaves and all approachers; *tis moſt juſt 

hat thou turn raſcal. Hadſt thou wealth again, 

Raſcals ſhould have't, Do not aſſume my likeneſs, 
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Tix, Were I like thee, I'd throw away myſelf. 
Ar EM. Thou'ſt caſt away thyſelf, being like thyſelf, 
So long a mad-man, now a fool, What, think'ſt thou, 
That the bleak air, thy boiſterous chamberlain, 
Will put thy ſhirt on warm? Will theſe moiſt trees, 
That have out-liv'd the eagle, page thy heels, 
And ſkip when thou point'ſt out > Will the cold brook, 
Candied with ice, cawdle thy morning taſte, 
To cure thy o'er-night's ſyrfeit ? Call the creatures, 
Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpight 
Of wreakſul heav'n, whoſe bare unhouſed trunks, 
To the conflicting elements expos'd 
Anſwer meer nature; bid them flatter thee ; 
Oh ! thou ſhalt find | 
Tim. A fool of thee; depart. 
Ar Eu. I love thee better now, than e'er I did. 
Tinu. I hate thee worſe, 
Ar Eu. Why? 
Tim. Thou flatt'reſt miſery. 
Aru. I flatter not; but ſay thou art a caytiff. 
Tim, Why doſt thou ſeek me out? 
Ar ku. To vex thee. 
Tim. Always a villain's office, or a fool's, 
Do'ſt pleaſe thyſelf in't? 
Ar Eu. Ay. 
Tim, What! a knave too? 
Ar em. If thou didſt put this ſour cold habit on 
To caſtigate thy pride, *twere well; but thou 
* Doſt it enforcedly : thou'dſt courtier be, 
Wert thou not beggar. Willing miſery 
Outlives incertain pomp; is crown'd before x 
The one is filling ſtill, never compleat; 
14 
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The other, at high wiſh, Beſt ſtates, contentleſs, 
Have a diſtracted and moſt wretched being; 
Worſe than the worſt, content, 
Thou ſhould'ſt deſire to die, being miſerable. 

Tim. Not by his breath, that is more miſerable, 
Thou art a ſlave, whom fortune's tender arm 
With favour never claſpt; but bred a dog. 
Hadſt thou, like us from our firſt ſwath proceeded 
Through ſweet degrees that this brief world affords, 
To ſuch as may the paſſive drugs of it 
Freely command, thou wouldſt have plung'd thyſelf 
In general riot, melted down thy youth 
In different beds of luſt, and never learn'd 
The icy precepts of reſpect, but followed 
The ſuzar'd game before thee. But myſelf, 
Who had the world as my confectionary, 
The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, the hearts of men 
At duty, more than I could frame employments 
That numberleſs upon me ſtuck, as leaves | 
Do on the oak; have with one winter's bruſh 
Fall'n from their boughs, and left me open, bare 
For every ſto m that blows. I to bear this, 
That never knew but better, is ſome burden, 
Thy nature did commence in ſuff *rence, time 


Hath made thee hard in't. Why ſhould'ſl thou hate men? 


They never flatter'd thee. What halt thou giv'n ? 
If thou wilt curſe, thy father that poor rag, 

Muſt be the ſubject, who in ſpight put ſtuff 

To ſome ſhe-beggar, and compounded thee 

Poor rogue hereditary, Hence! Be gone——— 
If thou hadſt not been born the worſt of men, 
Thou hadft bcen knave and flatterer, 
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Ar EM. Art thou proud yet? 
Tim. Ay, that I am not thee. 
Ar Eu. I, that 1 was no prodigal. 
Tim. I, that I am one now. 
Were all the wealth I have, ſhut up in thee, 
I'd give thee leave to hang it. Get theg gone, 
— That the whole life of Athens were in this! 
Thus would I eat it. [Eating a root, 
Ar Eu. Here. I will mend thy feaſt. 
[Offering him another, 
Tim. Firſt mend my company, take away thyſelf. _ 
Ay EM. So (hall I mend my own, by th' lack of thine. 
Tim. 'Tis not well mended fo, it is but botcht 
If not, I would it were. 
Ar EM. What wouldſt thou have to Athens? 
Tim. Thee thither in a whirlwind, if thou wilt, 
Tell them there, I have gold, Look, ſo I have, 
Ar Eu. Here is no uſe for gold, 
Tim. The beſt and trueſt : 
For here it lleeps, and does no hired harm, 
Arzu. Where ly'ſt o'nights, Timon? 
Tim. Under that's above me. 
Where feed'ſt thou o'days, Apemantus ? 
Ar ku. Where my ſtomach finds meat; or rather, where 
| eat it. 
Tra, Would poiſon were obedient, and knew my mind. 
Ar Eu. Where wouldſt thou ſend it? 
Tim. To ſawce thy diſhes. 
Ar u. The middle of humanity thou never kneweſt, 
but the extremity of both ends. When thou wait in thy 
Pik, and thy perſume, they mockt thee for too much curie- 
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ty; in thy rags thou knoweſt none, but art deſpis'd for the 
contrary. There's a medlar for thee, eat it. 

Tim. On what J hate I feed not. 

Ar EM. Doſt hate a medlar ? 

Tim. Ay, though it look like thee, 

Ar Eu. An' th' hadſt hated medlers ſooner, thou ſhouldſt 
have loved thyſelf better now. What man didſt chou ever 
know unthriſt, that was belov'd after his means ? 

Tim. Who, without thoſe means thou talk'ſt of, didſt 
thou ever know beloved? 

Ar EM. Myſel-. 

Tim. I underſtagd thee, thou hadſt ſome means to keep 
4 dog. 

Ar zu. What things in the world canſt thou neareſt com- 

pare to thy flatterers ? 

Tinu. Women neareſt; but men, men are the things 
themſelves. What wouldſt thou do with the world, Ape- 
mantus, if it lay in thy power? 

Ar EM. Give it the beaſts, to be rid of the men, 

Tim. Wouldſt thou have thyſelf fall in the confuſion of 
men, or remain a bea!t with the beaſts ? 

Ar EM. Ay, Timon, 

Tim. A beaſtly arabition, which the gods grant thee to 
attain to! If thou wert a lion, the fox would beguile thee; 
if thou wert the lamb, the fox would eat thee; if thou wert 
the fox, the lion would ſuſpect thee, when, peradventure, 
thou wert accus'd by the aſs; if thou wert the aſs, thy 
dulneſs would torment thee; and {till thou liv'dſt but as a 
breakiaſt to the wolf, Ir thou wert the wolf, thy greedi- 
neſs would afflict thee; and oft thou ſhouldſt hazard thy life 
for thy dinner. Wert thou the unicoen, pride and wrath 
would confound thee, and make thine own ſelf the conqueſt 
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of thy fury, Wert thou a bear, thou wouldſt be kill'd by 
the horſe 3 wert thou a horſe, thou wouldft be ſeiz d by the 
leopard; wert thou a leopard, thou wert german to the 
lion, and the ſpots of thy kindred were jurors on thy life, 
All thy ſafety were remotion, and thy defence abſence, 
What beaſt couldſt thou be, that were not ſubject to a beaſt ? 
and what a beaſt art thou already, and ſeeſt not thy loſs in 
transformation | 

Aru. If thou couldſt pleaſe me with ſpeaking to me, 
thou might'ſt have hit upon it here. The commonwealth 
of Athens is become a foreſt of beaſts; 

Tim. How has the aſs broke the wall, that thou art out 
of the city, 

Ayztm. Yonder comes a poet, and a painter. The plague 
of company light upon thee ! I will fear to catch it, and 
give way, When I know not what elie to do, I'll ſee thee 
again, 

Tin. When there is nothing living but thee, thou ſhalt 
be welcome. I had rather be a beggar's dog, than Ape- 
mantus. A 

AyztM. Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. 

T1m. Would, thou wert clean enough to ſpit upon. 

A plague on thee ! 

Ar E. Thou art too bad to curſe, 

Tim. All villains, that do ſtand by thee, are pure. 

Ar EM. There is no leproſy but what thou ſpeak'R. 

Tim. If I name thee. —1'd beat thee, but I ſhould infect 
my hands. 

Arzu. I would my tongue could rot them off 

Tim. Away, thou iſſue of a mangy dog 
Choler does kill me, that thou art alive: 

I ſwoon to ſee thee, 
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Arr. Would, thou wouldſt burſt ! 


Tim. Away, thou tedious rogue, I am . I ſhall loſe a 
Kone by thee. 

APEM, Beaſt! 
Tim, Slave! 

Ar EM. Toad ! 

TI. Rogue! rogue ! rogue 

[ Apemantus retreats backwards, as going. 
I am fick of this falſe world, and will love nought 
But even the meer neceſſities upon it. 
Then, Timon, preſently prepare thy grave ; 
Lie where the light foam of the ſea may beat 
Thy grave-ftone daily; make thine epitaph ; 
That death in thee at others lives may laugh. 
O thou ſweet king-kilter, and dear divorce. 
[ Looking on the gold, 

*T wixt natural ſon and fire ! thou bright defiler 
Of Hymen's pureſt bed ! thou valiant Mars ! 
Thou ever young, freſh, lov'd, and delicate wooer, 
Whoſe bluſh doth thaw the conſecrated ſnow, 
That lies on Dian's lap! thou viſible god, 
That ſoldreſt cloſe impofſibilities, 
And mak'f them kiſs! that ſpeak'ſt with every tongue, 
To every purpoſe ! Oh, thou touch of hearts ! 
Think, thy ſlave man rebels; and by thy virtue 
Set them into confounding odds, that beafts 
May have the world in empire. 

ArzM. Would 'twere ſo. 
But not till I am dead ! I'll ſay, Gena gail 
Thou wilt be throng'd to ſhortly. 

T1m. Throng'd to? 

Ar EM. Ay. 
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Tim. Thy back, I pr'ythee. 

Ar Eu. Live, and love thy miſery ! 

Tiu. Long live ſo, and ſo die! I am quit, 
More things like men Eat, Timon, and abhor them. 

[Exit Apemantus. 
: Scixwnz VII. Enter Thieves. 

1 Tnazr, Where ſhould he have this gold? It is ſome 
poor fragment, ſome ſlender ſort of his remainder. The 
meer want of gold, and the falling off of friends; drove 
him into this melancholy. 

2 Tritt. It is nois'd, he hath a maſs of treaſure, 

3 Tayizr. Let us make the aſſay upon him; if he care 
not for't, he will ſupply us eaſily ; if he covetouſly reſerve 
it, how ſhall's get it ? 

2 Tauizr. True; for he bears it not about him; "tis hid; 

1 Taree, Is not this he? 

ALL. Where ? 

2 Tnize. Tis his deſcription, 

3 Taizre, He; I know him. 

ALL. Save thee, Timon. 

Tinu. Now, thieves. 

ALL, Soldiers; not thieves. 

Ti. Both too, and womens? ſons. 

ALL, We are not thieves, but men that much do want. 
Tim. Your greoteft want is, you want much of meat, 
Why ſhould you want? behold, the earth hath roots; 

Within this mile break orth an hundred ſprings; 
The caks bear maſt, the briars ſcarlet hips: 

The bounteous huſwite nature on each buſh 

.. Lays her full meſs before you. Want? why want? 

1 Tutzr. We cannot live on graſs, og berries, water 
As beaſts, and birds, and fiſhes, 
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Tin. Nor on the beaſts themſelves, the birds and fiſhes z 
You muſt eat men. Yet thanks I muſt you con, 
That you ate thieves profeſt, that you work not 
In holier ſhapes; for there is boundleſs theft 
In limited profeflions. Raſcals, thieves, 
Here's gold. Go, ſuck the ſubtle blood o' th' grape, 
Till the high fever ſeeth your blood to froth, 
And fo ſcape hanging. Truſt not the phyſician, 
His antidotes are poiſon, and he ſlays 
More than you rob, takes wealth and life together,, 
Do villainy, do, ſince you profeſs to do't, 
Like workmen; I'll example you with thievery. 
The ſun's a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vaſt ſea, The moon's an arrant thief, 
Aud her pale fire the ſnatches from the ſun. 
The ſea's a thief, whoſe liquid ſurge reſolves 
The moon into ſalt tears. The earth's a thief, 
That feeds and breeds by à compoſture ſtol'n, 
From gen'ral excrements. Each thing's a thief, 
The laws, your curb and whip, in their rough power 
Have uncheck'd theft, Love not yourſelves, away, 
Rob one another. There's more gold; cut throats z 
All that you meet are thieves. To Athens go, 
Break open ſhops, for nothing can you ſteal 
But thieves do loſe it. Steal not leſs, for this 
I give you, and gold confound you howſoever! Amen, 
TE: Exit. 
3 Taizr. H*as almoſt charm'd me from my profeſſion, 
by perſuading me to it. 
1 Tucrr. Tis in the malice of mankind, that he thus 
| adviſes us; not to have us thrive in our myſtery. 
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a Tatzr. I'll believe him as an enemy; and give over 
my trade. | 

i Tuter. Let us firſt ſee peace in Athens. 

2 THitr, There is no time ſo miſerable, but a man 


may be true. [Exeunt. 


ACT Y, e 


The woods, and Timon's cave, Enter Flavius. 


H, you gods ! 

Is yon defpis'd and ruinous man my lord ? 
Full of decay and failing ? 
Oh, monument and wonder of good deeds, 
Evilly beſtow'd ! 

hat change of honour deſp'rate want has made ? 

What viler thing upon the earth, than triends, 
Who can bring nobleſt minds to baſeſt ends; 
How rarely does it meet with this time's guiſe, 
When man was wiſht to love his enemies: 
Grant, I may ever love, and rather woo 
Thoſe that would miſchief me, than thoſe that do! 
H'as caught me in his eye, I will preſent 
My honeſt grief to him; and, as my lord, 
Still ſerve him with my life. My deareſt maſter ! 


Timon comes forward from his cave. 


Tim, Away! what art thou? 

FLA. Have you forgot me, fir ? 

Tim. Why doſt thou aſk that ? I have forgot all men, 
Then, if thou granteſt that thou art a man, 
I have forgot thee, 

Fra v. Au houeſt poor ſervant 03 yours, 
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Tin. Then I know thee not: 
I ne'er had honeſt man about me, all 
I kept were knaves; to ſerye in meat to villains, 
FA. The gods are witneſs, 

Ne'er did poor ſteward wear a truer grief 
For his undone lord; than mine eyes for you. 

Tim. What; doſt thou weep? Come nearer, then I love 
| Becauſe thou art a woman, and diſclaim'ſt [thee, 
Flinty mankind ; whoſe eyes do never give 
But thorough luſt and laughter. Pity's ſleeping $ 
Strange times, that weep with laughing, not with weeping! 

FLav. I beg of you to know me, good my lord, 
T* accept my grief, and, whilſt this poor wealth laſts, 
To entertain me as your ſteward ſtill. 

Tim. Had I a ſteward 
So true, ſo juſt; and now ſo condfortable 3 
It almoſt turns my dangerous nature wild. 

Wet me behold thy face. Surely, this man 
Was born-of woman, 

Forgive my gen'ral and exceptleſs raſhneſs, 
Perpetual, ſober gods ! I do proclaim 

One honeſt man. Miſtake me not. But one: 
No more, I pray; and he's a ſteward. 

How fain would I have hated all mankind, 
And thou redeemꝰſt thyſelf; but all, ſave thee, 
I fell with curſes. 

Methinks, thou art more honeſt now, than wiſeg 
For, by opprefling and betraying me, 

Thou might'ſt have ſooner got another ſervice z 
For many ſo arrive at ſecond maſters, 

Upon their firſt lord's neck. But tell me true, 
For I muſt ever doubt, tho' ne er ſo ſure, 
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Is not thy kindneſs ſubtle, covetous, 

A uſuring kindneſs, as rich men deal gifts, 

Expecting in return twenty for one? 

Fr av. No, my moſt worthy maſter, in whoſe breaſt 

Doubt and ſuſpeR, alas, are plac'd too late. 

You ſhould have fear'd falſe times, when you did feaſt 3 

Suſpect ſtill comes, where an eſtate is leaſt. 

That which I ſhew, heav'n knows, is meerly love, 

Duty, and zeal, to your unmatched mind, 

Care of your food and living : and, believe it, 

My moſt honour'd lord, 

For any benefit that points to me 

Either in hope, or preſent, I'd exchange 

For this one wiſh, that you had power and wealth 

To requite me by making rich yourſelf. 

Tinu. Look thee, tis ſo. Thou ſingly honeſt man, 

Here, take. The Gods out of my miſery 

Have (ent thee treaſure, Go, live rich and hs. 

But thus conditioned ; Thou ſhalt build from men, 

Hate all, curſe all, ſhew charity to none, 

But let the famiſht fleſh ſlide from the bone, 

Ere thou relieve the beggar. Give to dogs 

What thou deny'ſ to men; let priſons ſwallow em, 

Debts wither 'em. Be men like blaſted woods, 

And may diſeaſes lick up their falſe bloods, 

And fo farewel, and thrive, 
FLAv. O, let me ftay, and comfort you, my maſter, 2 
Tru. If thou hat'ſt curſes, x... 

Stay not, but fly, whilſt thou art bleſt and free; | 

Ne'er ſee thou man, and let me ne'er ſee thee. 25 

[Exeunt ſeverally. 85 
Vor. V. X a * 
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Scznz II. Enter poet and painter. 

Pain. As I took note of the place, it can't be far where 
he abides. 

Poz r. What's to be thought of him? Does the rumour 
hold for true, that he is ſo full of gold? 

Pain, Certain. Alcibiades reports it; Phrynia and 
Timandra had gold of him; he likewiſe enrich'd poor ftrag- 
gling ſoldiers with great quantity, *Tis ſaid, he gave his 
ſteward a mighty ſum. 

Pox r. Then this breaking of bis, has been but a trial of 
his friends ? 

Pain. Nothing elſe ; you ſhall ſee him a palm in Athens 
again, and flouriſh with the higheſt, Therefore, tis not 
amiſs we tender our loves to him, in this ſuppos'd diftreſs of 
his : it will ſhew honeſtly in us, and is very likely to load 
our purpoſes with what they travel for, if it be a juſt and true 
report that goes of his having. 

PozT, What have you now to preſent unto him? 
Paix. Nothing at this time but my viſitation ; 3 only I 
will promiſe him an excellent piece. 

PozT. I muſt ſerve him ſo too; tell him of an intent 
that's coming toward him, | 

Pain. Good as the beſt. Promiſing is the very air 
o' th' time; it opens the eyes of expectation. Performance 
is ever the duller for his act, and, but in the plainer and 
fimpler kind of people, the deed is quite out of uſe. To 
promiſe, is moſt courtly, and faſhionable ; performance is a 
kind of will or teſtament, which argues a great ſickneſs in 
his judgment that makes it. 


Re-enter Timon from his cave, unſeen, 


TI. Excellent workman ! thou canſt not paint a man ſo 
bad as thyſelf, 


1 ſo 
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Por r. I am thinking what I ſhall fay I have provided for 
him. It muſt be a perſonating of himſelf; a fatire againft 
the ſoftneſs of proſperity, with a diſcovery of the infinite 


flatteries that follow youth and opulency. 


Tim. Muſt thou needs ftand for a villain in thine own 
work ? Wilt thou whip thine own faults in other men ? Do 


ſo, I have gold for thee. 
PoET. Nay, let's ſeek him. 
Then do we fin againſt our own eſtate, 
When we may profit meet, and come too late. 
Pain. True: 
While the day ſerves, before black-corner'd night, 
Find what thou want'|, by free and offer'd light. 
Come. 
T1M. Tl meet you at the turn. 
What a god's gold, that he is worſhipped 
In baſer temples, than where ſwine do feed! 
"Tis thou that rigg'ſt the bark, and plow'ſt the foam, 
Settleſt admired rev'rence in a ſlave, 
To thee we worſhip, and thy ſaints for aye 
Be crown'd with plagues, that thee alone obey ! 
—"Tis fit I meet them. 
PoE T. Ha., worthy Timon. 
Pain, Our late noble maſter, 
Tin. Have J once lived to ſee two honeſt men? 
Pox r. Sir, having often of your bounty taſted, 
Hearing you were retir'd, your friends fall'n off, 
Whoſe thankleſs natures, (oh abhorred ſpirits !) 
Not all the whips of heav'n are large enough 
What! to you! 
Whoſe ftar-like nobleneſs gave life and influence 


To their whole being! Iam raph, and cannot 
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Cover the monſtrous bulk of this ingratitude 
With any ſize of words. 
Tim. Let it go naked, men may ſee't the better; 
Vou that are honeſt, by being what you are, 
Make them beſt ſeen and known. 
Paix. He, and myſelf, | 
Have travell'd in the great ſhower of your gifts, 
And ſweetly felt it. 
Tim. Ay, you're honeſt men, 
Pain, We're hither come to offer you our ſervice, 
T1m. Moſt honeſt men! Why, how ſhall I requite you? 
Can you eat roots, and drink cold water ? no. 
Born. What we can do, we'll do, to do you ſervice, 
Tim. Y'are honeſt men. You've heard that I have gold; 
Tm ſure you have. Speak truth, y'are honeſt men. 
Pain, So it is ſaid, my noble *. but therefore 
Came not my friend, nor J. 
Ti. Good honeſt man; thou draw'ſt a counterfeit 
Beſt in all Athens; D indeed, the beſt; 
Thou counterfeit'ſt moſt lively. 
Pain. So, ſo, my lord. 
Tim. E'en ſo, fir, as I ſay. And for thy fiction, 
[To the Poet, 
Why, thy verſe ſwells with ſtuff ſo fine and ſmooth, 
That thou art even natural in thine art. 
But for all this, my honeſt-natur'd friends, 
I muſt needs ſay, you have a little fault ; 
Marry, tis not monſtrous in you; neither wiſh J, 
You take much pains to mend. 
Born. Beſeech your honour 
To make it known to us. 
Tim. You'll take it ill. 
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Born. Moſt thankfully, my lord. 

Tru. Will you, indeed? 

BoTH. Doubt it not, worthy lord. 

Tru. There's ne'er a one of you but truſts a knave, 
That mightily deceives you. | 

Born. Do we, my lord? 

Tim. Ay, and you hear him cope, ſee him diſſemble, 
Know his groſs patchery, love him, and feed him 
Keep in your boſom, yet remain aſſur d, 
That he's a made-up villain, 

PAIN. I know none ſuch my lord. 

Pok r. Nor I, 

Tin. Look you, I love you well. I'll give you gold, 
Rid me theſe villains from your companies 
Hang them, or ſtab them, drown them in a draught, 
Confound them by ſome courſe, and come to me, 
III give you gold enough, 

Boru. Name them, my lord, let's know them, 

Tim, You that way, and you this, But two in com- 

pany 

Each man apart, all ſingle and alone, 
Yet an arch villain keeps him company, 
If where thou art, two villains ſhall not be, 


[To the Painter, 

Come not near him, If thou wouldſt not reſide 

| [To the Poet, 
But where one villain is, then him abandon, 
Hence, pack, there's gold; ye came for gold, ye ſlaves, 
You have work for me; there is your payment, Hence ! 
You are an Alchymiſt, make gold of that, 
Out, raſcal dogs! [ Beating, and driving 'em cut. 


X 3 
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SEN E III. Enter Flavius and two ſenators, 


FL A. It is in vain that you would ſpeak with Timon: 
For he is ſet ſo only to himſelf, 
That nothing but himſelf, which looks like man, 
Is friendly with him, 

I SEN. Bring us to his cave, 
It is our part and promiſe to th' Athenians 
To ſpeak with Timon. 

2 SEN. At all times alike 
Men are not ſtill the ſame ; twas time and griefs 
That fram'd him thus. Time, with his fairer hand 
Offering the fortunes of his former days, 
The former man may make him; bring us to him, 
And chance it as it may. 

Fr av. Here is his cave: 
Peace and content be here. Lord Timon Timon 
Look out, and ſpeak to friends. Th' Athenians 
By two of their moſt rev'rend ſenate greet thee, 
Speak to them, noble Timon. 


Enter Timon out of his cave. | 
Tin. Thou Sun, that comfort'ſt, burn Speak, and 
be hang'd ! 
For each true word a bliſter, and each falſe 
Be cauterizing to the root o th' tongue, 
Conſuming it with ſpeaking ! 
1 SER. Worthy Timon, 
Tim. —Of none but ſuch as you, and you of Timon, 
2 SN. The ſenators of Athens greet thee, Timon. 
Tim. I thank them. And would ſend them back the 
plague, | 


Could I but catch it for them. 
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1SeN, O, forget 
What we are ſorry for; ourſelves, in thee, 
The ſenators, with one conſent of love, 
Intreat thee back to Athens; who have thought 
On ſpecial dignities, which vacant lie 
For thy beſt uſe and wearing. 

2 SEN. They confeſs 
Tow'rd thee forgetfulneſs, too general, groſs ; 
And now the publick body, which doth ſeldom 
Play the recanter, feeling in itſelf 
A lack of Timon's aid, hath ſenſe withal 
Of it's own fall, reftraining aid to Timon; 
And ſends forth us to make their ſorrowed tender, 
Together with a recompence more fruitful 
Than their offence can weigh, Down by the dram ; 
Ay, ev'n ſuch heaps and ſums of love and wealth, 
As ſhall to thee blot out what wrongs were theirs ; 
And write in thee the figures of their love, 
Ever to read them thine, 

Tin. You witch me in it, 
Surprize me to the very brink of tears, 
Lend me a fool's heart, and a woman's eyes, 
And I'll beweep theſe comforts, worthy ſenators, 

1. SEN, Therefore ſo pleaſe thee to return with us. 
And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 
The captainſhip ; thou ſhalt be met with thanks, 
Allow'd with abſolute power, and thy good name 
Live with authority,-—So we ſhall ſoon drive back 
Of Alcibiades th' approaches wild, 
Who, like a boar too ſayage, doth root up 
His country's peace, 
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2 SEN, And ſhakes his threatning ſword 
Againſt the walls of Athens. 
I. SEN, Therefore, Timon 


If Alcibiades kill my countrymen, 
Let Alcibiades know this of Timon, 
That——Timon cares not, But if he ſack fair Athens, 
And take our goodly aged men by th' beards, 
Giving our holy virgins to the ſtain 
Of contumelious, beaſtly, mad-brain'd war; 
Then let him know,——and tell him, Timon ſpeaks it, 
In pity of ou: aged, and our youth, 
I cannot chuſe but tell him, that I care not, 
And let him take't at worſt, For their knives I care not, 
While you have throats to anſwer. For myſelf, 
There's not a whittle in the unruly camp, 
But I do prize it at my love, before 
The reverend' throat in Athens, So ] leave you 
To the protection of the proſp'rous gods, 
As thieves to keepers, 
FLAv. Stay not. Als in vain, 
Tim. Why, I was writing of my epitaph, 
It will be ſeen to morrow. My long fick neſs 
Of health and living now begins to mend, 
And nothing brings me all things. Go, live ſtill: 
Be Alcibiades your plague ; you his; 
And laft ſo long enough ! 
1. SEN, We ſpeak in vain. 
T1M. But yet I love my country, and am not 
One that rejoices in the common wreck, 
As common bruit doth put it. 
1 SEN, That's well ſpoke, 
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Tin. Well, fir, Iwill. Therefore I will, fir. Thus 
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Tim. Commend me to my loving countrymen, 
1 SEN. Theſe words become your lips, as they paſs thro? 
them, | 
2 SEN, And enter in our ears, like great triumphers 
In their applauding gates. 
Tim. Commend me to them, 

And tell them, that to eaſe them of their griefs, 

Their fears of hoſtile ſtrokes, their aches, loſſes, 

Their pangs of love, with other incident throes, 

That nature's fragile veſſel doth ſuſtain 

In life's uncertain voyage, I will do 

Some kindneſs to them, I'll teach them to prevent 

Wild Alcibiades' wrath, 

1 SEN. I like this well, he will return again. 
Tin. I have a tree, which grows here in my cloſe, 

That mine own uſe invites me to cut down, 

And ſhortly muſt I fell it, Tell my friends, 

Tell Athens, in the ſequence of degree, 

From high to low throughout, that whoſo pleaſe 

To ſtop affliction, let him take his haſte 

Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the ax, 

And hang himſelf I pray you, do my greeting. 
Frav, Vex him no further, thus you fill ſhall find him. 
Tim, Come not to me again, but ſay to Athens, 

Timon kath made his everlaſting manſion 

Upon the beached verge of the falt flood; 

Which once a day with his emboſſed froth 

The turbulent ſurge ſhall cover, Thither come, 

And let my grave ſtone be your oracle, 

Lips, let ſour words go by, and language end: 

What is amiſs, plague and infection mend |! 
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Graves only be mens works, and death their gain 
Sun, hide thy beams ! Timon hath done his reign, 
Exit Timon, 
x Sxn. His diſcontents are unremovably coupled to his 
nature, 
2 Sen. Our hope in him is dead. Let us return, 
And ftrain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear peril. 
1 Sen. It requires ſwift foot. [Exeunt, 


SEN E IV. Changes to the walls of Athens. 
Enter two other ſenators, with a meſſenger, 


1 SEN. Thou haſt painfully diſcover'd ; are his files 
As full as thy report ? 
Ms. I have ſpoke the leaſt. 
Beſides, his expedition promiſes 
Preſent approach, 
2 Szx. We ſtand much hazard, if they bring not Timon, 
Mrs. I met a courier, one mine ancient friend; 
Who, though in general part we were oppos'd, 
Yet our old love made a particular force, 
And made us ſpeak like friends, This man was riding 
From Alcibiades' to Timon's cave, 
With letters of intreaty, which imported 
His fellowſhip i th cauſe againſt your city, 
In part for his ſake mov'd. 


Enter the other ſenators, 
1 SEN. Here come our brothers. 
3 Sen. No talk of Timon, nothing of him expe@,—. 
The enemy's drum is heard, and fearful ſcouring 
Doth choak the air with duſt, In, and prepare; 
Ours is the fall, I fear, our foe's the ſnare, [Exeunt, 
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se EN E V. Changes to the woods, Enter 1 
ſeeking Timon. 
Sor. By all deſcription, this ſhould be the place. 
Who's here? ſpeak, ho.—No anſwer ? 
What is this ? h 
Timon is dead, who hath out-ſtretch'd his ſpan ; 
Some beaſt read this; here does not live a man, 
Dead, ſure, and this his grave; what's on this tomb; 
[ cannot read; the character I'll take with wax; 
Our captain hath in every figure ſkill, 
An ag d interpreter, tho' young in days; 
Before proud Athens, he's ſet down by this, 
Who's fall the mark of his ambition is. Exit. 


ScEtnszsz VI. Before the walls of Athens, 
Trumpets ſound. Enter Alcibiades, with his powers. 
Al e. Sound to this coward and laſcivious town 
10n, Our terrible approach, 

[Sound a parley. The ſenators appear-upon the walls, 
Till now you have gone on, and fill'd the time 
With all licentious meaſure, making your wills 
The ſcope of juſtice, *Till now myſelf, and ſuch 
As ſlept within the ſhadow of your power, 
Have wander'd with our traverſt arms, and breath'd 
Our ſufferance vainly. Now the time is fluſh, 
When crouching marrow in the bearer ſtrong 
Cries, of itſelf, no more ; now breathleſs wrong 
Shall fit and pant in your great chairs of eaſe, 
And purſy inſolence ſhall break his wind 
With fear and horrid flight, 
1SEx, Noble and young, 

When thy firſt griefs were but a mere conceit, 

unt, Ere thou hadſt power, or we had cauſe to fear: 


On. 


int. 
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We ſent to thee, to give thy rages balm, 


To wipe out our ingratitude, with loves; 
Above their quantity. 1 

2 SEN, So did we woo 
Transform'd T1mon to our city's love þ 
By humble meſſage, and by promis'd means ; | « 
We were not all unkind, nor all deſerve 7 
The common ftroke of war. 

1 SEN, Theſe walls of ours 0 
Were not erected by their hands, from whom 7 
You have received your griefs, nor are they ſuch A 
That theſe great tow'rs, trophies and ſchools ſhould fall 6] 
For private faults in them, | . 

2 SEN. Nor are they living, 

Who were the motives that you firſt went out; D 
Shame, that they wanted cunning, in exceſs T 
Hath broke their hearts. March on, oh, noble lord, w 
Into our city, with thy banners {pread ; F, 
By decimation and a tithed death, w 
If thy revenges hunger for that food gu 
Which nature loaths, take thou the deſtined tenth; 0 
And by the hazard of the ſpotted die, | * 
Loet die the ſpotted, as 

1 SEN, All have not offended : | 
For thoſe that were, it is not ſquare to take 
Oa thoſe that are, revenge. Crimes, like to lands, | 
Are not inherited, Then, dear countryman, 

Bring in thy ranks, but leave without thy rage; 
Spare thy Athenian cradle, and thoſ kin, En 
Which in the bluſter of thy wrath muſt fall an 
With thoſe that have offended. Like a ſhepherd, Wi 
Approach the fola, and cull th' infe ted forth, Int 


But not kill altogether. 
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2 SEN, What thou wilt, 
Thou rather ſhalt enforce it with thy ſmile, 
Than hew to't with thy ſword, 

1 SEN, Set but thy foot 
Againſt our rampir'd gates, and they ſhall ope, 
So thou wilt ſend thy gentle heart before, 
To ſay thou'lt enter friendly, 

2 SEN. Throw thy glove, 
Or any token of thine honour elſe, 
That thou wilt uſe the wars as thy redreſs, 
And not as our confuſion, all thy powers 
Shall make their harbour in our town, till we 
Have ſeal'd thy full deſire. 

Arc. Then there's my glove ; 
Deſcend, and open your uncharged ports; 
Thoſe enemies of Timon's, and mine own, 
Whom you yourſelves ſhall ſet out for reproof, 
Fall, and no more ; and to atone your fears 
With my more noble meaning, not a man 
Shall paſs his quarter, or offend the ſtream 
Of regular juſtice in your city's bounds, 
But ſhall be remedied by publick laws 
At heavieſt anſwer. 

Bork. Tis moſt nobly ſpoken. 

Arc. Deſcend, and keep your words. 


Enter a ſoldier. 


My noble General, Timon is dead : 
Entomb'd upon the very hem o' th' fea 
And on the grave-ſtone this inſculpture, which 
With wax I brought away ; whoſe ſoft impreſſion 


Interpreteth for my poor ignorance, 
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Alcibiades reads the epitaph. 
Here lies a wretched coarſe, of wretched ſoul bereft 
Seek not my name, a plague conſume you wicked caitif; 
Here lie I Timon, who all living men did hate, [left! 
Paſs by, and curſe thy fill, but paſs, and ftay not her: 
thy gait. 
Theſe well expreſs in thee thy latter ſpirits: 
Tho' thou abhor'dft in us our human griefs, 
Scorn'dft our brain's flow, and thoſe our droplets, which 
From niggard nature fall ; yet rich conceit 
Taught thee to make vaſt Neptune weep for aye 
On thy low grave, —On—faults forgiven, Dead 
Is noble Timon, of whoſe memory 
Hereafter more. Bring me into your city, 
And I will uſe the olive with my ſword ; 
Make war breed peace; make peace ftint war ; make each 
Preſcribe to other, as each other's leach, 
Let our drums ftrike, [Exeunt, 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


SATURNINUS, Son to the late emperor of Rome, and af. 
terwards declared emperor himſelf. 

Bass AN us, brother to Saturninus, in love with Lavinia, 

Tirus AnDRON1CUus, a noble Roman, General againſt 
the Goths. 

Mazxcus ANDRONICUS, tribune of the people, and bro- 
ther to Titus, 

Maxcus, 

| QuinTus, 

Lucius, 

MuT1vs, 

Young Luc1vs, a boy, ſon to Lucius, 

PuBr1vs, Son to Marcus the tribune, and nephew to Titus 
Andronicus. 

SEMPRONIUS» 

Ar arBus, 

Cn1roON, Sons to Tamora. 

DEMETRIUS, 

AARON, a Moor, belov'd by Tamora, 

Captain from Titus's camp. 

Em1r1vs, a meſſenger, 

Goths and Romans. 

Clown, 

Tamon a, queen of the Goths, and afterwards married to 
Saturninus. 

Lavinia, daughter to Titus Andronicus. 

Nurſe with a Black- a-moor child. 


Sons to Titus Andronicus. 


Senators, judges, officers, and other attendants. 


ScExx, Rome; and the country near it. 
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ACT I SCENE I. 


Before the cArITOoIL in Rome. 


Enter the tribunes and ſenators aloft, as in the ſenate. En- 
ter Saturninus and his followers, at one door; and Baſſi- 
anus and his followers, at the other, with drum and co- 
lours. 


SATURN INS. 


OBLE Patricians, patrons of my right, 
Defend the juſtice of my cauſe with arms; 


And countrymen my loving followers, 

Plead my ſuccefhive title with your ſwords. 

Iam the firſt-born ſon of him, that laſt 

Wore the imperial diadem of Rome; 

Then let my father's honours live in me, 

Nor wrong mine age with this indignity. 
Vor. V. Y 
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Bas. hace friends, foll'wers, favourers of my right, 
If ever Baſſianus, Cæſar's ſon, 
Were gracious in the eyes of royal Rome, 
Keep then this paſſage to the capitol, 
And ſuffer not diſhonour to approach 
TH' imperial ſeat, to virtue conſecrate, 
To juſtice, continence, and nobility ; 
But let deſert in pure eleftion ſhine, 
And, Romans, fight for freedom in your choice. 


Enter Marcus Andronicus aloft, with the crown. 
Max. Princes, that ftrive by factions, and by friends, 

Ambitiouſly for rule and empery ! 

Know, that the people of Rome, for whom we ſtand 
A ſpecial party, have by common voice, 

In election for the Roman empery 

Choſen Andronicus, ſur-named Pius, 

For many good and great deſerts to Rome. 

A nobler man, a braver warrior, 

Lives not this day within our city-walls. 

He by the ſenate is accited home, 

From weary wars againſt the barb'rous Goths ; 
That with his ſons, a terror to our foes, 

Hath yoak'd a nation ftrong, train'd up in arms. 
Ten years are ſpent, fince firſt he undertook 

This cauſe of Rome, and chaftiſed with arms 

Our enemies pride. Five times he hath return'd 
Bleeding to Rome, bearing his valiant ſons 

In coffins from the field 

And now at laſt laden with honour's ſpoils, 

Returns the good Andronicus to Rome, 
Renowned Titus flouriſhing in arms, 
Let us intreat, by honour of his name, 


Whom, worthily, you would have now ſucceed, 
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And in the capitol and ſenate's right, 
Whom you pretend to honour and adore, | 
That you withdraw you, and abate your ſtrength ; 
Diſmiſs your followers, and, as ſuiters ſhould, v. 
Plead your deſerts, in peace and humbleneſs. 
Sar. How fair the tribune ſpeaks, tocalm my thoughts! 
Bas. Marcus Andronicus, ſo Ido affy 
In thy uprightneſs and integrity, 
And ſo I love and honour thee and thine ; 
Thy noble brother Titus, and his ſons, 
And her, to whom our thoughts are humbled all, 
Gracious Lavinia, Rome's rich ornament, 
That I will here diſmiſs my loving friends, 
And to my fortunes, and the people's favour, 
Commit my cauſe in balance to be weighed. 
Exeunt ſoldiers, 
Sar. Friends that have been thus forward in my right, 
I thank you all, and here diſmiſs you all, 
And to the love and favour of my country 
Commit myſelf, my perſon and the cauſe ; 
Rome, be as juſt and gracious unto me, 
As I am confident and kind to thee. 
Open the gates and let me in. 


Bas. Tribunes ! and me, a poor competitor, 
{They go up into a ſenate-houſe, 


Se RN II. Enter a Captain, 


Cay. Romans, make way. The good Andronicus, 
Patron of virtue, Rome's beſt champion, 
Succeſsful in the battles that he fights, 
With honour and with fortune is return'd, 
From whence he circumſcribed with his ſword, 


And brought to yoke the enemies of Rome, 
Y 2 
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Sound drums and trampets, and then enter Mutius and 
Marcus; after them, two men bearing a coffin cover d 
with black; then Quintus and Lucius. After them, Ti- 
tus Andronicus; and then Tamora, the queen of Goths, 
Alarbus, Chiron, and Demetrius, with Aaron the Moor, 
- priſoners ; ſoldiers and other attendants. They ſet down 
the coffin, and Titus ſpeaks. 

Tir. Hail, Rome, Victorious in thy mourning weeds ! 

Lo, as the bark, that bath difcharged her freight, 

. Returns with precious lading to the bay, 

From whence at firſt ſhe weighed her anchorage ; 

Cometh Andronicus with laurel boughs, 

To re-ſalute his country with his tears; 

Tears of true joy for his return to Rome. 

 — Thou great defender of this capitol, —— 

Stand gracious tothe rites that we intend |! 

Romans, of five and twenty valiant ſons, 

Half of the number that King Priam had, 

Behold the poor remains alive and dead ! 

Theſe, that ſurvive, let Rome reward with love : 

Theſe, that I bring unto their lateſt home, 

With burial among their anceſtors. 

Here Goths have given me leave to ſheath my ſword: 

Titus, unkind, and careleſs of thine own, 

Why fuffer'ft thou thy ſons, unburied yet, 

To hover on the dreadful ſhore of Styx ? 

Make way to lay them by their brethren, 

[They open the tomb. 

— greet in ſilence, as the dead are wont, 

And ſleep in peace, ſlain in your country's wars, 

— O ſacred receptacle of my joys, 

Sweet cell of virtue and nobility, 

How many ſons of mine haſt thou in ſtore, 
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That thou wilt never render to me more? 

Lvc. Give us the proudeſt priſoner of the Goths, 

That we may hew his limbs, and on a pile, 

« Ad manes fratrum” ſacrifice his fleſh, 

Before this earthly priſon of their bones; 

That ſo the ſhadows be not unappeas'd, 

Nor we diſturb'd with prodigies on earth. 

T1T. I give him you, the nobleſt that ſurvives; 
The eldeſt ſon of this diſtreſſed queen. 

Tam. Stay, Roman brethren, gracious conqueror, 
Victorious Titus, rue the tears I ſhed, 

A mother's tears in paſſion for her ſon ; 
And, if thy ſons were ever dear to thee, 

O, think my ſons to be as dear to me, 
Sufficeth not, that we are Lrought to Rome, 
To beautify thy triumphs and return, 
Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoak ? 

But muſt my ſons be ſlaughter d in the ftreets, 
For valiant doings in their country's cauſe ? 
O! if to fight for king and common-weal 
Were piety in thine, it is in theſe; 
Andronicus, ſtain not thy tomb with blood. 
Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods ? 
Draw near them then in being merciful 
Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge. 
Trice-noble Titus, ſpare my firſt-born ſon. 

Tir, Patient yourſelf, madam, and pardon me. 
Theſe are their brethren, whom you Goths behold 
Alive and dead, and fot their brethren lain 
Religiouſly they aſk a ſacrifice ; 

Tothis your ſon is markt, and die he muſt, 
T'appeaſe their groaning 8 that are gone. 
3 
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Loc. Away with him, and make a fire ſtraight ; 
And with our ſwords upon a pile of wood, | 
Let's hew his limbs till they be clean conſum'd. 


| [Excunt Mutius, Marcus, Quintus and Lucius 


with Alarbus. 
Tan, O cruel, irreligious piety ! 
CnI. Was ever Scythia half ſo barbarous ? 


Dru. Oppoſe not Scythia to ambitious Rome. 
Alarbus goes to reſt, and we ſurvive 


To tremble under Titus' threatning looks. 
Then, madam, ftand reſolved ; but hope withal, 
The ſelf-ſame gods that arm'd the queen of Troy 
With opportunity of ſharp revenge 
Upon the Thracian tyrantin hertent, 
May favour Tamora, the queen of Goths, 
When Goths were Goths, and Tamora was queen, 
To quit her bloody wrongs upon her foes. 
Enter Mutius, Marcus, Quintus and Lucius. 

Luc. See, lord and father, how we have perform'd 
Our Roman rites : Alarbus' limbs are lopt ; 
And intrails feed the ſacrificing fire; 
Whoſe ſmoke, like incenſe, doth perfume the ſky. 
Remaineth nought but to inter our brethren, 
And with loud *larums welcome them to Rome. 

TI r. Let it be fo, and let Andronicus 
Make this his lateſt farewel to their ſouls. 


[Then ſound trumpets, and lay the coffins in the tomb. 


In peace and honour reſt you here, my ſons, 
Rome's readieſt champions, repoſe you here, 
Secure from worldly chances and miſhaps : 
Here lurks no treaſon, here nd envy fwells ; 
Here grow no damned grudges, here no ftorms, 
No noiſe, but filence andeternal ſleep. 
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ScznNnes III. Enter Lavinia. 


In peace and honour reſt you here my ſons ! 

Lav, In peace and honour live lord Titus long, 
My noble lord and father, livein fame! | we” 
Lo at this tomb my tributary tears | 
] render, for my brethren's obſequies ; 

And at thy feet I kneel, with tears of joy 
Shed on the earth, for thy return to Rome. 
O, bleſs me here with thy victorious hand, 
Whoſe fortune Rome's beſt citizens applaud. 

Tir. Kind Rome, that haſt thus lovingly reſery'd 
The cordial of mine age, to glad mine heart! 
Lavinia, live ; out-live thy father's days, 

And fame's eternal date for virtue's praiſe ! 

Max. Long live lord Titus, my beloved brother, 
Gracious triumpher in the eyes of Rome ! 

_ Tir, Thanks, gentle tribune, noble brother Marcus. 

Max. And welcome, nephews, from ſucceſsful wars, 
You that ſurvive, and you that ſleep in fame; 

Fair lords, your fortunes are alike in all, 
That in your country's ſervice drew your ſwords ; 
But ſafer triumph is this funeral pomp, 

That hath aſpir'd to Solon's happineſs ; 

And triumphs over chance, in honour's bed. 
Titus Andronicus, the people of Rome, 
Whoſe friend in juſtice thou haſt ever been, 
Send thee by me their tribune and their truſt, 
This palliament of white and ſpotleſs hue, 
And name thee in election for the empire, 
With theſe our late deceaſed emperor's ſons ; 
Be Candidatus then, and put it on, 

And help to ſet a head on headleſs Rome. 

TiT. A better head ME A body fits 

; 4 
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That his, that ſhakes for age and feebleneſs: 
What! ſhould I don this robe, and trouble you ? 
Be choſe with proclamations to-day, 
To-morrow yield up rule, refign my life, 
And ſet abroach new buſineſs for you all? 
Rome, I have been your ſoldier forty years, 
And led my country's ſtrength ſucceſsfully ; 
And buried one and twenty valiant ſons, 
Knighted in field, ſlain manfully in arms, 
In right and ſervice of their noble country, 
Give me a ftaff of honour for mine age, 
But not a ſceptre to control the world. 
Upright he held it, lords, that held it laſt. 
MAR. Titus, thou ſhalt obtain and aſk the empery. 
SAr. Proud and ambitious tribune, canſt thou tell 
T1T. Patience, prince Saturninus 
SAT. Romans, do me right. 
Patricians, draw your ſwords, and ſheath them got 
Till Saturninus be Rome's emperor, 
Andronicus, would thou were ſhipt to hell, 
Rather than rob me of the people's hearts. 
Luc. Proud Saturnine, interrupter of the good 
That noble-minded Titus means to thee. 
T1T. Content thee, prince; I will reftore to thee 
The people's hearts, and wean them from themſelves. 
Bas. Andronicus, I do not flatter thee, 
But honour thee, and will do till I die; 
My faction if thou ſtrengthen with thy friends, 
I will moſt thankful be, and thanks to men 
Of noble minds is honourable meed. 
T1T. People of Rome, and noble tribunes here, 
I aſk your voices and your ſuffrages ; 
Will you beſtow them friendly on Andronicus ? 
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Max. To gratify the good Andronicys, 
And gratulate his ſafe return to Rome, 
The people will accept whom he admits, 


Tir. Tribunes, I thank you, and this ſuit I make, 


That you create your emperor's eldeſt ſon, 
Lord Saturnine; whoſe virtues will, I hope, 
Reflect on Rome, as Titan's rays on earth, 
And ripen juſtice in this common-weal, 
Then if you will ele& by my advice, 


Crown him, and fay,—** Long live our emperor!” 


Max. With voices and applauſe of every ſort 


Patricians and plebeians, we create 
Lord Saturninus, Rome's great emperor ; 


And ſay,—“ Long live our emperor Saturnine !” | 
[A long Flouriſh, till they come down, 
SaT. Titus Andronicus, for thy favours done | 


To us in our election this day, 

I give thee thanks in part of thy deſerts, 
And will with deeds requite thy gentleneſs ; 
And for an onſet, Titus, to advance 

Thy name, and honourable family, 

Lavinia will I make my empreſs. 

Rome's royal miſtreſs, miſtreſs of my heart, 
And in the ſacred Pantheon her eſpouſe. 


Tell me, Andronicus, doth this motion pleaſe thee ? 
T1T. It doth, my worthy lord; and, in this match, 


J hold me highly honour'd of your grace; 
And here in ſight of Rome, to Saturninus, 
King and commander of our common-weal, 
The wide world's emperor, do I conſecrate, 
My ſword, my chariot, and my pri ſoners, 
Preſents well worthy Rome's imperial lord. 
Receive them then, the tribute that I owe 


% 
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Mine honour's enfigns, humbled at thy feet. 
SaT. Thanks, noble Titus, father of my life ! 
How proud I am of thee, and of thy gifts, 
Rome ſhall record; and when I do forget; 
The leaft of theſe unſpeakable deſerts, | 
| Romans forget your fealty to me. 
TI r. Now, madam, are you priſoner to an emperor ; 
[To Tamora, 
To him, that for your honour and your ſtate, - 
Will uſe you nobly, and your followers, ' 
Sar. A goodly lady, truft me, of the hue 
That I would chuſe, were I to chuſe anew. 
— Clear up, fair queen, that cloudy countenance ; 
Tho' chance of war hath wrought this change of cheer, 
Thou com'f not to be made a fcorn in Rome; 
Princely ſhall be thy uſage every way. 
Reft on my word, and let not diſcontent 
Daunt all your hopes; Madam, who comforts you, 
Can make you greater than the queen of Goths. 
Lavinia, you are not diſpleaſed with this ? 
Lav. Not I, my lord; ſith true nobility 
Warrants theſe words in princely courteſy. 
SAT. Thanks, ſweet Lavinia. Romans, let us go. 
Ranſomleſs here we ſet our priſoners free; 
Proclaim our honours, lords, with trump and drum. 
Bas. Lord Titus, by your leave, this maid is mine, 
[Seizing Lavinia. 
TI r. How, fir? are you in earneſt then, my lord? 
Bas. Ay, noble Titus; and reſolv'd withal, 
To do myſelf this reaſon and this right. 


[The emperor courts Tamora in dumb ſhew, 


Mar. Suum cuique is our Roman juſtice ; 
This prince if juſtice ſcizeth but his own, 
Luc. And that he will, and ſhall, if Lucius live. 
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Tir. Traitors, avant! Where is the emperor's guard? 
Treaſon, my lord; Lavinia is ſurpriz d. 
Sar. Surpriz'd ! by whom? 
Bas. By him, that juſtly may 
Bear his betroth'd from all the world away. 
[Exit Baſſianus with nA; 
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Mur. Brothers, help to convey her hence away, 
And with my ſword I'll keep this door ſecure, 
Tir. Follow, my lord, and I'Il ſoon bring her back. 
Mur. My Lord, you paſs not here 
Tir. What! villain-boy, 
Barr'ſt me my way in Rome? [Titus kills Mutius. 
Mur. Help, Lucius, help! 
Luc. My lord, you are unjuft, and more than ſo; 
In wrongful quarrel you have ſlain your ſon. 
Tir. Nor thou, nor he, are any ſons of mine; 
My ſons would never ſo diſhonour me. 
Traitor, reſtore Lavinia to the emperor, | 
Luc. Dead, if you will, but not to be his wife, 
That is another's lawful promis'd love. 
Sar. No, Titus, no, the emperor needs her not, 
Nor her, nor thee, nor any of thy ſtock, 
1'1l truſt by leiſure, him that mocks me once; 
Thee never, nor thy traiterous haughty ſons, 
Confederates all, thus to diſhonour me. 
Was there none elſe in Rome to make a tale of, 
But Saturnine ? Full well, Andronicus, 
Agree thoſe deeds with that proud brag of thine, 
That ſaid'ſt, I begg'd the empire at thy hands. 
TIr. O monſtrous! what reproachful words are theſe? 
SAT. But go thy ways. Go give that changing piece, 
To him that flouriſh'd for her with his ſword; 
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A valiant ſon-in-law thou ſhalt enjoy; 1 
One fit to bandy with thy lawleſs ſons, , 
To ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome. 
Tir. Theſe words are razors to my wounded heart. 
Sar. And therefore, lovely Tamora, queen of Goths, 
That, like the ſtately Phebe *mong her nmyphe, N 
Doſt over-ſhine the gallant'ſt dames of Rome; T 
If thou be pleas'd with this my ſudden choice, U 
Behold I'chuſe thee, Tamora, for my bride, 
And will create thee empreſs of Rome. G 
Speak, queen of Goths, doſt thou applaud my n. ? 
And here I ſwear by all the Roman gods, 
(Sith prieſt and holy water are ſo near, 
And tapers burn ſo bright, and every thing 
In readineſs for Hymeneus ſtands,) 1 
J will not re-ſalute the ſtreets of Rome, 
Or climb my palace, till from forth this place 
I lead eſpous d my bride along with me. 
Tam. And here in fight of heav'n to Rome I ſwear, 
If Saturnine advance the queen of Goths, 
She will a handmaid be to his defires, 
A loving nurſe, a mother to his youth. | 
SAT. Aſcend, fair queen, Pantheon; lords, accompany 
Your noble emperor, and his lovely bride, 
Sent by the heavens for prince Saturnine, 
Whoſe wiſdom hath her fortune conquered, 
There ſhall we conſummate our ſpouſal rites. [Exeunt. 7 


SEN E V. Manet Titus Andronicus, A 


"T1T. I am not bid to wait upon this bride, NM 
— Titus, when wert thou wont to walk alone, 8. 
Diſhonour d thus, and challenged of wrongs ? 


* 
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Enter Marcus Andronicus, Lucius, Quintus, and Marcus, 


Mar, Oh, Titus, ſee, oh, ſee, what thou haſt done! 
In a bad quarrel lain a virtuous ſon, 

Tir. No, fooliſh tribune, no. No ſon of mine, 
Nor thou, nor theſe confederates in the deed, 

That hath diſhonour'd all our family ; 
Unworthy brother, and unworthy ſons. 

Luc. But let us give him burial, as becomes; 
Give Mutius burial with our brethren, 

Tir. Traitors, away! he reſts not in this tomb; 
This monument five hundred years hath ſtood, 

Which I have ſumptuouſly re-edified ; 
Here none but ſoldiers, and Rome's ſervitors, 
Repoſe in fame: none baſely ſlain in brawls, 
Bury him where you can, he comes not here, 
Max. My lord, this is impiety in you 
My nephew Mutius' deeds do plead for him: 
He muſt be buried with his brethren, | 
[Titus's ſon ſpeaks, 
Soxs, And ſhall, or him we will accompany. 
Tir. And ſhall? what villain was it ſpoke that word? 
[Titus's ſon ſpeaks, 

Quix. He, that would vouch't in any place but here, 

TiT. What, would you bury him in my deſpight ? 

MAR. No, noble Titus; but intreat of thee 
To pardon Mutius, and to bury him, 

T1T, Marcus, ev'n thou haſt ſtruck upon my creſt, 
And with theſe boys mine honour thou haſt wounded, 
My foes I do repute thee every one, 

So trouble me no more, but get you gone. 
Luc, He is not with himſelf, let us withdraw, 
ix. Not I, till Mutius' bones be buried. 


| 
? 
1 
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egg [The brother and the ſons kneel, 
Man. Brother, for in that name doth nature plead. 
Qu 1x. Father, and in that name doth nature ſpeak, 
T1T. Speak thou no more, if all the reſt will ſpeed. 
Mar. Renowned Titus, more than half my ſoul, 
Lvc. Dear father, foul and ſubſtance of us all. 
Max. Suffer thy brother Marcus to inter 
His noble nephew here in virtue's neſt, 
That died in honour, and Lavinia's cauſe. 
Thou art a Roman, be not barbarous. 
The Greeks, upon advice, did bury Ajax, 
That ſlew himſelf, and wiſe Laertes' ſon 
Did graciouſly plead for his funerals. 
Let not young Mutius then, that was thy joy, 
Be barr'd his entrance here. 
Tir, Riſe, Marcus, riſe. 
The diſmall'ſt day is this, that e er I ſaw, 
To be diſhonour'd by my ſons in Rome. 
Well; bury him, and bury me the next. 
| [They put him in the tomb. 
Luc. There lie thy bones, ſweet Mutius, with thy friends, 
*Till we with trophies do adorn thy tomb ! 
[They all kneel, and ſay; 
— No man ſhed tears for noble Mutius ; 
He lives in fame, that died in virtue's cauſe, 
Mars. My lord, to ſtep out of theſe dreary dumps, 
How comes it, that the ſubtle queen of Goths 
Is of a ſudden thus advanc'd in Rome ? 
T1T. I know not, Marcus; but, I know, it is; 


If by device or no, the heav'ns can tell. * 
Is ſhe not then beholden to the man, Re 
That brought her for this high good turn ſo far? He 


Ves; and will nobly him remunerate. 5 
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g8eE NE VI. Flouriſh. Re-enter the emperor, Tamorg, 
Chiron, and Demetrius, with Aaron the Moor, at one door. 
At the other door, Baſſianus and Lavinia with others. 
SAT. So, Baſſianus, you have plaid your prize; 
God give you joy, fir, of your gallant bride, 
Bas. And you of yours, my lord; I ſay no more, 
Nor with no leſs, and ſo I take my leave. 
Sar. Traitor, if Rome have law, or we have power, 
Thou and thy faction ſhall repent this rape. 
Bas. Rape call you it, my lord, to ſeize my own, 
My true-bethrothed love, and now my wife ? 
But let the laws of Rome determine all; 
Mean while I am poſſeſt of that is mine. 
Sar. Tis good, fir; you are very ſhort with us, 
But, if we live, we'll be as ſharp with you. 
Bas. My lord, what I have done, as beſt I may, 
Anſwer I muſt, and ſhall do with my life; 
Only thus much I give your grace to know, 
By all the duties which I owe to Rome, 
This noble gentleman, lord Titus here, 
Is in opinion and in honour wrong'd ; 
That in the reſcue of Lavinia, 
With his own hand did ſlay his youngeſt ſon, 
In zeal to you, and highly mov'd to wrath 
To be controul'd in that he frankly gave; 
Receive him then in favour, Saturnine ; 
That hath expreſt himſelf in all his deeds, 
A father and a friend to thee, and Rome. 
T1T, Prince Baſſianus, leave to plead my deeds, 
"Tis thou, and thoſe, that have diſhonour'd me; 
Rome and the righteous heavens be my judge, 
How I have lov'd and honour'd Saturnine. 
Tam, My worthy lord, if ever Tamora 
Were gracious in thoſe princely eyes of thine, 
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Then hear me ſpeak, indifferently, for all; 
And at my fuit, ſweet, pardon what is paſt. 
SaT. What, Madam ! be diſhonour'd openly, 
And baſely put it up without revenge ? 
Tam. Not ſo, my lord; the gods of Rome forefend, 
I ſhould be author to diſhonour you! 
But, on mine honour dare I undertake 
For good lord Titus' innocence in all; 
Whoſe fury, not difſembled, ſpeaks his griefs : 
Then, at my ſuit, look graciouſly on him, 
Loſe not ſo noble a friend on vain ſuppoſe, 
Nor with ſour looks affli his gentle heart. 
My lord, be rul'd by me, be won at laſt, 9 
Diſſemble all your griefs and di ſcontents: 
You are but newly planted in your throne ; 
Left then the people and patricians too, 
Upon a juſt ſurvey, take Titus” part; 
And ſo ſupplant us for ingratitude, L dw 
Which Rome reputes to be a heinous fin, ö 
Vield at entreats, and then let me alone; 7 Aſide. 
Fl find a day to maſſacre them all, 
And raze their faction, and their family, 
The cruel father, and his traiterous ſons, 
To whom I ſued for my dear ſon's life, 
And make them know, what 'tis to let a queen 
Kneel in the ſtreets, and beg for grace in vain, | 
Come, come, ſweet emperor,—come, Andronicus— 
Take up this good old man, and chear the heart, 
That dies in tempeſt of thy angry frown. 
Sar. Riſe, Titus, riſe ; my empreſs hath prevail'd. 
T1T. I thank your majeſty, and her. My lord, 
Theſe words, theſe looks infuſe new life in me, 
Tam. Titus, I am incorporate in Rome, 
A Roman now adopted happily ; | 
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And muſt adviſe the emperor for his good. 
This day all quarrels die, Andronicus, 
And let it be my honour, good my lord, _ 
That I have reconcil'd your friends and you. 
For you, my prince Baſſianus, I have paſt 
My word nd promiſe to the emperor, 
That you will be more mild and tractable. 
And fear not, lords, and you Lavinia, 
By my advice all-humbled on your knees, 
You ſhall aſk pardon of his Majeſty. 

Luc. We do, and vow to heaven and to his highneſs, 
That what we did was mildly, as we might, 


Tend'ring our ſiſter's honour and our own. 
Max. That on mine honour here I do proteſt, 


Sar. Away, and talk not; trouble us no more 

Tam. Nay, nay, ſweet emperor, we muſt all be friends. 
The tribune and his nephews kneel for grace, 
I will not be denied. Sweet heart, look back. 

SaT. Marcus, for thy ſake, and thy brother's here, 
And at my lovely Tamora's intreats, 


I do remit theſe young men's heinous faults, | 
Lavinia, though you left me like a churl, 


I found a friend; and fure, as death, I ſwore, 

I would not part a batchelor from the prieſt. 

Come, if the emperor's court can feaſt two brides ; 

You are my gueſt, Lavinia, and your friends : 

This day ſhall be a love-day, Tamora. 
T1T. To-morrow, an it pleaſe your majeſty, 

To hunt the panther and the hart with me, 

With horn and hound, we'll give your grace Bon-jour, 
SAT, Beit ſo, Titus, and grammercy tco. [ Exeunt. 

Vor. V. 
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ACT H. SCENEL 
Before the PATL ACR. 
Enter Aaron alone. 

| AAR 0 N. 

OW climbeth Tamora Olympus top, 
Safe out of fortune's ſhot ; and fits aloft, 
Secure of thunder's crack, or lightning flaſh ; 
Advanc'd above pale envy's threatning reach. 
As when the golden fun ſalutes the morn, 

And having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiac in his gliftring coach, 

And over-looks the higheſt peering hills; 

So Tamora 

Upon her wit doth early honour wait, 

And virtue ſtoops and trembles at her frown, 
Then, Aaron, arm thy heart, and fit thy thoughts, 
To mount aloft with thy imperial miftreſs, 

And mount her pitch; whom thou in triumph long 
Haſt priſoner held, fetter'd in amorous chains; 
And fatter bound to Aaron's charming eyes, 

Than is Prometheus ty'd to Caucaſus, 

Away with ſlaviſh weeds and idle thoughts, 

I will be bright and ſhine in pearl and gold, 

To wait upon this new-made empreſs. 

To wait, faid I ? to wanton with this queen, 

This goddeſs this Semiramis ;—this queen, 

This Syren, that will charm Rome's Saturnine, 
And ſee his ſhipwreck, and his common-weal's, 
Holla! what ſtorm is this? 
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ScxNEsz II. Enter Chiron, and Demetrius, braving. 


Dru. Chiron, thy years want wit, thy. wit wants edge 
And manners, to intrude where I am grac'd ; 
And may, for aught thou know'ft, affected be. 
Cx1. Demetrius, thou doſt over-ween in all, 
And ſo in this, to bear me down with braves; 
"Tis not the difference of a year or two 
Makes me leſs gracious, or thee more fortunate: 
Jam as able, and as fit as thou | 
To ſerve, and todeſerve my miftreſs' grace; 
And that my ſword upon thee ſhall approve, 
And plead my paſſion for Lavinia's love. 
AA. Clubs, clubs Theſe lovers will not keep the 
peace. 
Du. Why, boy, although our mother, unadvis'd, 
Gave you a dancing rapier by your fide, 
Are you ſo deſp'rate grown to threat your friends? 
Go to; have your lath glu'd within your ſheath, 
Till you know better how to handle it. 
ni. Mean while, fir, with the little kill I have, 
Full well ſhalt thou perceive how much I dare. 
Dru. Ay, boy, grow ye ſo brave? [They draw, 
Aar, Why, how now, lords? 
So near the emperor's palace dare you draw, 
And maintain ſuch a quarrel openly ? 
Full well I wot the ground of all this grudge : 
I would not for a million of gold, 
The cauſe were known to them it moſt concerns, 
Nor would your noble mother, for much more, 
Be ſo diſhonour'd in the court of Rome. 


For ſhame, put up 
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Cur. Not I, till I have ſheath'd 
My rapier in his boſom, and withal 
Thruſt theſe reproachful ſpeeches down his throat, 
That he hath breath'd in my diſhonour here. 

Dx m. For that I am prepar'd and full refolv'd,—- . 
Foul-ſpoken coward ! thou thundreſt with thy tongue. 
And with thy weapon nothing dar'ft perform. 

AAR, Away, I fay 
Now by the gods, that warlike Goths adore, 

This petty brabble will undo us all : 

Why, lords,—and think you not how dangerous 

It is to jet upon a prince's right? 
What is Lavinia then become fo looſe, 

Or Baſanus ſo degenerate, 

That for her love ſuch quarrels may be broacit, 
Without controutment, juftice, or revenge? 

Young lords, beware —and ſhould the empreſs know 
This diſcord's ground, the muſick would not pleaſe. 

Ca1. I care not, I, knew ſhe and all the world; 
J love Lavinia more than all the world. 

Dem. Youngling, learn thou to make ſome meaner 
choice, 

Lavinia is thy elder brother's hope. 

Aar. Why, are ye mad! or know ye not, in Rome 
How furious and impatient they be, 

And cannot brook competitors in love ? 
I tell you, lords, you do but plot your deaths 
By this device, 

CHn1. Aaron, a thoufand deaths would I propoſe, 
T' atchieve her whom I love. 

Aar. I' atchieve her———how ? 

DN. Why, mak ſt thou it ſo ſtrange? 
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She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd;z 
She is a woman, therefore may be won; 

She is Lavinia, therefore muſt be lov'd. 
What, man! more water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of; and eaſy it is 

Of a cut loaf to ſteal a ſhive, we know. 
Tho' Baſſianus be the emperor's brother, 
Better than he have yet worn Vulcan's badge. 


AAR. Ay, and as good as Saturninus may. [ Aſide, 
Dzm. Then why ſhould he deſpair, that knows to 
court it, 


With words, fair looks, and liberality ? 
What, haſt thou not full often ſtruck a doe, 
And born her cleanly by the keeper's noſe ? 

AAk. Why then, it ſeems, ſotne certain ſnatch or ſs 
Would ſerve your turns. 

Car, Ay, ſo the turn were ſerved. 

Dzm. Aaron, thou haſt hit it. 

Aar. Wou'd you had hit it too, 
Then ſhould not we be tir'd with this ado: 
Why, hark ye, hark ye—and are you ſuch fools, 
To ſquare for this ? would it offend you then 
That both ſhould ſpeed ! 

Cn1, Faith, not me. 

Dru. Nor me, ſo I were one. 

AAx. For ſhame, be friends; and join for that your jar. 
"Tis policy and ftratagem muſt do 
That you affect; and ſo muſt you reſolve, 
That what you cannot, as you would, atchieve, 
You muſt perforce accompliſh as you may. 
Take this of me, Lucrece was not more chaſte 
Than this Lavinia, Baſſianus' love; 
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A ſpeedier courſe than ling'ring languiſhment 
Muſt we purſue, and I have found the path. 
My lords, a ſolemn hunting is in hand, 
There will the lovely Roman ladies troop : 
| The foreſt-walks are wide and ſpacious, - 

And many unfrequented plots there are, 
Fitted by kind for rape and villainy ; 
Single you thither then this dainty doe, 
And ſtrike her home by force, if not by words: 
This way, or not at all, ſtand you in hope. 
Come, come, our empreſs with her ſacred wit 
To villainy and vengeance conſecrate,” * ' 
We will acquaint with all that we intend ; 
And the ſhall file our engines with advice, 
That will not ſuffer you to ſquare yourſelves, 
But to your wiſhes' height advance you both. 
The emperor's court is like the houſe of fame, 
The palace full of tongues, of eyes, of ears 
The woods are ruthleſs, dreadful, deaf, and dull; 
There ſpeak, and ftrike, brave boys, and take your turns. 
There ſerve your luſts, ſhadow d from rr 
And revel in Lavinia's treaſurx. 

Cnx1. Thy counſel, lad, ſmells of no cowardiſe. 

DN. Sit fas aut nefas, till I find the ſtream 
To cool this heat, a charm to calm theſe fits, 
PII STYGA, PER MANES VEROR [Exeunt. 


Se ENA III. Changes to a, Foreſt, 
Enter Titus Andronicus and his three Sons, with hounds 
and horns, and Marcus, 
T1T, The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray, 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green; 
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Uncouple here, and let us make a bay, 
And wake the emperor and his lovely bride," 
And rouze the prince, and ring a hunter's peal, 
That all the court may eccho with the noiſe... 
Sons, let it be your charge, as it is ours, 
To tend the emperor's perfon carefully; 
I have been troubled in my ſleep this night, 
But dawaing day new comfort hath inſpir'd. | 
Here a cry of hounds, and wind horns in a peal : then enter 
Saturninus, Tamora, Baſſianus, Lavinia, Chiron, De» 
metrius, and their-attendants. - 
TiT. Many good morrows to your majeſty. 
Madam, to you as many and as good,. 
I prom.ſed your grace a hunter's peal. 
Sar. And you have ruag it luſtily, my lords, 
So. newhat too early for new - married ladies. , 
Bas. Lavinia, how ſay you. 
I. Av. I ſay, not 
I have been broad awake two 4 and more. 
Sar. Come on then, horſe and chariots let us have, 
And to our ſport. — now ye ſhall ſee 


Our Roman hunting. [To Tamora. 
Max. I have dogs, my a | 
Will rouſe the proudeſt panther in the chaſe, 
And climb the-higheſt promontory-tep.  _ . 
Tir. And I have horſe will follow, where the game 
Makes way, and run like ſwallows o'er the plain. 
Dru. Chiron, we hunt not, we, wich horſe or hound, 
But hope to * a dainty doe to ground. [Exeunt. 
2 4 | 
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s 2 * IV. Changes to a deſart part of the Foreft. 


Enter AAo alone. 


AAx. He that had wit, would thin, that I had none, 


To hury ſo much gold under a tree; 

And never after to inherit it. 

Let him that thinks of me ſo abjectly, 

Know, that this gold muſt coin a ſtratagem, 
Which, cunningly effected, will beget 

A very excellent piece of villainy; 

And ſo repoſe, ſweet gold, for their unreſt, 


8 Ä ——— 


Enter TaMon A. 

Tam. My lovely Aaron, wherefore look f a ſad 
When every thing doth make a gleeful boaſt ? 
The birds chaunt melody on every buſh, 
The ſnake lies rolled in the chearful ſun, 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
And makes a checquer'd ſhadow on the ground. 
Under their ſweet ſhade, Aaron, let us ſit, 
And whilſt the babling eccho mocks the hounds, 
Replying fhrilly to the well-tun'd horns, - 
As if a double hunt were heard at once, 
Let us fit down and mark their yelling noiſe : 
And after conflict, ſuch as was ſuppos d | 
The wandring prince and Dido once enjoy d, 
When with a happy ſtorm they were ſurpriz'd, . 
And curtain'd with a counſel-keeping cave; 
We may, each wreathed in the other's arms, 
{Our paſtimes done) poſſeſs a golden flumber ; 
Whilſt hounds and horns, and ſweet melodious birds 
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Be unto us, at is a nurſes ſong 
Of lullably, to bring her babe aſleep, | 
Aar, Madam, though Venus govern your deſires, 
Saturn is dominator over mine. 
What ſignifies my deadly-ſtanding eye, 
My ſilence, and my cloudy melancholy, - 
My fleece of woolly hair, that now uncurls, 
Even as an adder, when ſhe doth unrowl | 
To do ſome fatal execution? | 
No, madam, theſe are no venereal ſigus ; 
Vengeance is inmy heart, death in my hand; 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my head. 
Hark, Tamora, the empreſs of my ſoul, 
Which never hopes more heav'n than reſts in thec, 
This is the day of doom for Baflianus 
His Philomel muſt loſe her tongue to-day ; 
Thy ſons make pillage of her chaſtity, 
And waſh their hands in Baſſianus“ blood, 
Seeſt thou this letter, take it up, Tp Way” 
And give the king this fatal-plotted ſcrowl. 
Now queſtion me no more, we are eſpied 3 
Here comes a parcel of our hopeful booty, 
Which dread not yet their lives deſtruction. 
Tau. Ah, my ſweet Moor, ſweeter to me than life, 
AA No more, great empreſs, Baſſianus comes; 
Be croſs with him, and I'll go fetch thy ſons 
To back thy 1 whatſoe*er they be. Exit. 


Se rn V. Enter Baffianus and Lavinia, 


Bas. Whom have we here? Rome's royal empreſs ? 


Unfurniſh'd of her welk-beſeeming troops? 
Or is it Dian, habited like her, | 
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Who hath abandoned ber dees 

To ſee the general hunting in this foreſt ? 

Tam. Saucy controller of our private ſteps: 

Had I the power, that, ſome ſay, Dian had, 

Thy temples ſhould be planted preſently 

With horns, as was Acteon's; and the hounds 

Should drive upon thy new-transformed limbs, 

Unmannerly intruder as thou art ! 

Lav. Under your patience, gentle empreſs, 

"Tis thought, you have a goodly gift in horning ; 

And to be doubted, that your Moor and you 

Are ſingled forth to try experiments. 

Jove ſhield your huſband from his hounds-to day! 

'Tis pity, they ſhould take him for a ſtag. 

Bas. Believe me, queen, 9 

Doth make your honour of his body's hue, 

Spotted, deteſted, and abominable. 

Why are you ſequeſtered from all your train? 

Diſmounted from your ſnow-white goodly ſteed, 

And wandered hither to an obſcure plot, 

Accompanied with a barbarous Moor, 

If foul defire had not conducted you? 

Lav. And being intercepted in your ſport, 

Great reaſon, that my noble lord be rated 

For ſaucineſs. I pray you, let us hence. 

And let her joy her raven- colour'd love; 

This valley fits the purpoſe paſſing well. | 
Bas. The king my brother ſhall have note of this, 
Lav. Ay, for theſe ſlips have made him noted long. 

Good king, to be ſo mightily abus'd ! | 

Tau. Why have I patience to endure all this? 
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Enter Chiron and Demetrius. 
Dzx. How now, dear ſovereign and our gracious mother, 
Why does your highneſs look ſo pale and wan ? 
Tan. Have I not reaſon, think you, to look pale? 
Theſe two have tic'd me hither to this place, 
A barren and deteſted vale, you ſee, it is, 
The trees, tho* ſummer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O'ercome with moſs, and baleful miſſeltoe. 
Here never ſhines the ſun ; here nothing breeds, 
Unleſs the nightly owl, or fatal raven. 
And when they ſhew'd me this abhorred pit, 
They told me, here at dead time of the night, 
A thouſand fiends, a thouſand hiſſing ſnakes, 
Ten thouſand ſwelling toads, as many urchins, 
Would make ſuch fearful and confuſed cries, 
As any mortal body, hearing it, 3 
Should ſtraight fall mad, or elſe die ſuddenly. 
No ſooner had they told this hellith tale, 
But ſtraight they told me, r e 
Unto the body of a diſmal yew; | 
And leave me to this miſerable death : 
And then they call'd me foul adultereſs, 
Laſcivious Goth, and all the bittereſt terms 
That ever ear did hear to ſuch effect. 
And hed you not by wondyone forvens comes 1 
This vengeance on me had they executed: 
Revenge it, as you love your mother's life - | 
Or be ye not from henceforth call'd my children, 
Dzm. This is a witneſs that I am thy fon. 
[Stabs Baſſianus. 
Cui. And this for me, ſtruck home to ſhew my ſtrength. 
[Stabbing him likewiſe. 
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Lav. I come, Semiramis;—nay, barbarous Tamors ! 
For no name fits thy nature but thy own, 

Tan. Give me thy poinard J you ſhall know, my 3 
Your mother's hand ſhall right your mother's wrong. 

Dem. Stay, madam, here is more belongs to her: 

Firſt, thraſh the corn, then after burn the ſtraw ; 

This minion ſtood upon her chaſtity, 

Upon her nuptial vow, her loyalty, 

And with that painted hope ſhe, braves your mightineſe: 
And ſhall the carry this unto her grave? 

Cnr. An if ſhe do, I would I were an eunuch. 
Drag hence her huſband to ſome ſecret hole, T 
And make his dead trunk pillow to our luſt. | 

Tau. But when you have the honey you deſire, 

Let not this waſp out - live, us both to ſting. 

Cnr. I warrant, madam, we will make that ſure, 
Come, miſtreſs, bow perforce we will enjoy — 
That nice-preſerved honeſty of yours. 

Lav. O'Tainora, thou beat'(bu woman's face 

Tan. I will not hear her ſpeak. Away with her. 

Lav, Sweet lords“ intreat her hear me but à word. 

Du. Liſten, fair madam. Let i be your glory 
To ſee her tears but de your heart to them, | 
As unrelenting flints to dtops of tain. nn 

Lav. When did the tyger's young ones teach the dam ? 
O, do not teach her wrath ; ſhe taught it thee ; 

The milk, thou fuck*dſt from Her, did turn to marble ; Z 
Even at thy"teat thdu hadſt ty tyranny. 

Vet every mother breeds not Tons' alike : e 

5 1 ob! intreat ber ſhew a woman pity, | [To c Chiron, 
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LAv. "Tis true the raven doth not hatch the lark: 
Yet have I heard, oh could I find it now! 
The lion mov'd with pity did endure 
To have his princely paws par'd all away. 
Some ſay that ravens foſter ſorlorn children, 
The whilſt their own birds famiſh in their neſts: 
Oh, be to me, tho? thy hard heart ſay no, 
Nothing fo kind, but ſomething pitiful, 

Tam. I know not what it means, Away with her. 
Lav. Oh, let me teach thee. For my father's ſake, , 
That gave thee life, when well he might have flain thee, _ 

Be not obdurate, open thy deaf ears. 
Tam. Hadſt thou in perſon ne'er offended me, 

' Ev'n for his ſake am I now pitileſs. 

Remember, boys, I pour'd forth tears in vain, 

To ſave your brother from the ſacrifice, 

But fierce Andronicus would not reſent; 

Therefore away with her, uſe her as you will; 

The worſe to her, the better lov'd of me. 
Lav. [Laying hold on Tamora.] 0 Tamora, * call'd 

a gentle queen, 

And with thine own bands killme in this place 

For tis not life, that I have begg'd ſo long 

Poor I was Main, when Baffianus dy'd. _. | 
Tau. What begg'ſt thou then? Fond woran, let me go. 
Lav. Tis preſent death l beg; and one thing more, N 

That womanhood denies my tongue to tell; 

O, keep me from their worſe than killing luſt, 

And tumble me into fore loathſome pit 3 

Where never man's eye may behold my body 

Do r and * a charitable taurderer, | 
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Tau. So ſhould I rob my ſweet ſons of their fee. 
No; let them ſatisfy their luſt. on thee. _ 
Dau. Away ! for thou haſt ſtaid us here too long. 
Lav. No grace? no woman-hood ? ah beaſtly creature 
The blot and enemy of our general name ! 


Confuſion fall——— 
Cui. Nay, then I'll ſtop your mouth bring thou her 
huſband ; {Dragging off Lavinia. 


This is the hole where Aaron bid us hide him. [Exeunt. 
Tam. Farewel, my ſons. See, that you make her ſure. 
Ne'er let my heart know merry chear indeed, 


Till all th* Andronici be made away. 
Now will I hence to ſeek my lovely Moor, F 
And let my ſpleenſul ſons this trull deflour, [Exit, 


SG nn VI. Euter Adroo, with Quidius and Marcus, 
Aar, Come on, my lords, the better foot before 


Strait will I bring you to the loathſome pit, 


Where I eſpied the panther faſt aſleep. 
Quin. My ſight is very dull, whate'er it bodes. 
Man. And mine, I promiſe you; wer't not for ſhame, 
Well could I leave our ſport to ſleep awhile. 
[Mareus falls into the pit. 
Quin. What, art thou fallen? what ſubtle hole is this, 
Whoſe mouth is cover'd with rude - growing briars, 
Upon whoſe leaves are drops of new-ſhed blood. 
As freſh as morning dew diſtill'd on flowers? 
A very fatal place it ſeems to me: 
Speak, brother, haſt thou hurt thee with the fall? 
Man. O brother, with the diſmalleſt object 
That ever eye, with fight, made heart lament, 
Ax. [Afide.] Now will I fetch the king to find them here; 
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That he thereby may have a likely gueſs, 
How theſe were they, that made away his brother, 
| [Exit Aaron. 
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Werd m VII. 


Mar. Why doſt not comfort me, and help me out 

From this unhallow'd and blood-ſtained hole? 
Qin. I am ſurprized with an uncouth fear; 

A chilling ſweat o'er-runs my trembling joints; 

My heart ſuſpects, more than mine eye can ſee. 
Max. To prove thou haſt a true-divining heart. 

Aaron and thou, look down into the den, 

And ſee a fearful fight of blood and death. 

Mix. Aaron is gone; and my compaſſionate heart 

Will not permit my eyes once to behold 

The thing, whereat it trembles by ſurmiſe. 

O, tell me how it is ; for ne'er till now 

Was I a child, to fear I know not what, 
Max. Lord Baſſianus hes embrewed here, 

All on a heap, like to a flaughter'd lamb, 

Ia this deteſted, dark, blood-drinking pit. 
Qv1n. If it be dark, how doſt thou know tis he? 
Max. Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 

A precious ring, that iightens all the hole, 

Which, like a taper in ſorme monument, 

Doth ſhine upon the dead man's earthy cheeks ; 

And ſhews the ragged entrails of this pit, 

do pale did ſhine the moon on Pyramus, 

When he by night lay bath'd in maiden blood, 

O brother, help me with thy fainting hand, 

If fear bath made thee faint, as me it hath, 
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Out of this fell devouring receptacle, 
As bateſul 833 Cocytus miſty mouth. 
Qin. Reach me thy hand, that I 8 
Or, wanting ſtrength ti do thee ſo much good, 
I may be pluck d into the ſwallowing womb 
Of this deep pit, poor Bafbanys' grave. . 
I have no ſtreogth to pluck thee to the brink. 
Max. And Ino ftrength to climb without thy help. 
Quin, Thy, band once more; I will not looſe again, 
Till thou art here aloft, or I below. | 
Thou canſt not come to me, I come to thee. (Falls in, 


Se tw x. VIII. Enter the emperor and Auro 


Sar. Along. - Wich me. I'll ſee what hole is here, 
And what he is, that now has leap'd into t. 
Say, who art thou that lately didſt deſcend 
Into this gaping hollow of the earth > - . 
Max. Th' unbappy ſon of old Andronicus, 
Brought hither in a moſt unlucky hour, 
To find thy brother Baſſianus dead. 
Sar. My;brother dead? Iknow, thou coſt bat Joſt, 
He and his lady both are at the lodge, . 
Upon the north fide of this pleaſant. chaſe ; 
"Tis not an hour ſince I left him there. 
Marx. We know not where you leſt him all alive, 
But out, alas! here have we found him dead. 
Enter Tamora with attendants ;, Andronicus, and. Lucius. 
Tau. Where is my lord, the king? 
Sar. Here, Tamora ; tho! griev'd; with killing grief. 
Tau. Where is thy brother Baſſanus? | 
| Sar. Now to the bottom doſt thou ſearch my wound ; 
Poor Baff anus here lies murdered. 
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.- Pam Ther all too late L bridg this fatal writ, 
The complot of this timeleſs tragedy ; | oP * 
And wonder greatly that man's face can fold ol 

n pleaſing ſmiles ſuch murderous tyranny, * b! 

$ — Saurainv letter 


Siturginus reads the letter. 
And if we miſs to meet him handſomely, 

Sweet huntſman—Bafſianus tis we mean; 
Do thou ſo much as dig the grave for him, PL. 
Thou know'ſt our meaning. Look for thy reward 
Among the nettles at the elder tre, 

Which over-ſhades the mouth of that ſame pit, 
Where we decreed to bury Baſſianus. 


Do his, and purchaſe usthy laſting friend, 


Oh, Tamora ! was ever heard the like ? 
This is the pit, and this the elder tre: 
Look, firs, if you can find the huntſman out, 
That ſhould have murder d Baffianus here. 


Aan. My gracious lord, hete is the bag of gold. 
wing it. 


Sar. Two of thy whelpe, fell ctrs of BA. oy | 
Have here bereft my brother of his life, [To Titus, 
Sire, drag chem from the. pit unto the priſonʒ | | 
There let them bide, until we have devis'd - 

Some never-heard of torturing pain for them. 

Tam, What, are they in this pit? oh wond'rous thing 
How eaſily murder is diſcovered ? | 

Tir. High Emperor, upon my feeble knee 
I beg this boon, with tears not lightly ſhed, | 
That this fell fault of my accurſed ſons, 

Accurſed, if the fault be prov'd in them 
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sar. If it be prov'd! Von ſee, it is apparent. 
Who found this letter > Tamora, was it you? 
Tau. Andronicus himſelf did take it up. 
Tir. I did, my lord: yet let me be their bail; 
For by my-father's reverend tomb, I vow, 
They ſhall be ready at your highneſs* will, 
To anſwer their ſuſpicion with their lives. 
Sar. Thou ſhalt not bail them. See, thou follow me. 
Some bring the murder'd body, ſome the murderers, | 
Let them not ſpeak a word, the guilt is plain ; 
For, by my ſoul, were there worſe end than death, 
That end upon them ſhould be executed. 
Tau. Andronicus, I will intreat the King 3 
Fear not thy ſons, they ſhall do well enough, 


Tir. Come, A. come, ala not to talk with them. 
 {Exeunt ſeverally. 


ITED | Jr DewPogs pp Chinn, wich Lavi- 


Dau. . now go tell, eee ſpeak, 
Who was that cut thy tongue, and raviſh'd thee. 

Cur. Write down thy mind, bewray thy meaning ſo; 
And, if thy ſtumps will let thee, play the ſcribe, 

Dax. See, how with figns and tokens ſhe can ſerowl. 

Cn. Go home, call for ſweet water, waſh thy hands, 

Dum. She has no tongue to call, or hands to waſh; 
And i let's leave her to her ſilent walks. 

Cui. If *twere my caſe, I Hould go hang myſelf. 
Dx. If thou hadſt hands to help thee knit the cord. 
[Exeunt Demetrius and Chiron, 
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Scent X. Enter Marcus to Lavinia. 
Man. Who's this, my niece, that flies away ſo faſt ? 

Couſin, a word; where is your huſband? 
if I do dream, would all my wealth would wake me 
If I do wake, ſorne planet ſtrike me down, 
That I may Number in eternal fleep ! 
Speak, gentle niece, what ſtern ungentle hands 
Have lopp'd, and hew'd, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches; thoſe ſweet ornaments, | 
Whoſe circling ſhadows kings have ſought to ſleep in; 
And might not gain ſo great a happineſs 
As half thy love! why doſt not ſpeak to me ? 
Alas, a crimſon river of warm blood. 
Like to a bubbling fountain ſtirr'd with wind, 
Doth riſe and fall between thy roſy lips; 
Coming and going with thy honey breath. 
But ſure ſome Tereus hath defloured thee; 
And, leſt thou ſhouldſt detect him; cut thy tonghe., 
Ah, now thou turn'ſt away thy face for ſhame ! 
And notwithſtanditig all this loſs of blood, 
As from a conduit with their iſſuing ſpouts, 
Yet do thy cheeks look red as Titan's face, 
Bluſhing to be encountred with a cloud. 
Shall I ſpeak for thee ? ſhall I ſay, tis ſo? 
O, that'I'Khew thy heart, and kngw the beaſt, 
That I might rail at him to eaſe my mind 
Sorrow concealed, like an oven ſtopt, 
Doth burn the heart to tinders where it is. 
Fair Philomela, ſhe but loſt her tongue, 
And in a tedious ſampler ſew'd her mind. 
But, lovely niece, that mean is cut ſrom thee 
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A craftier Tereus haſt thou met withal, 
And he hath cut thoſe pretty fingers off, 
That could have better ſew'd than Philemel. 
Oh, had the monſter ſeen thoſe lily hands 
 Tremble, like aſpen leaves, upon a lute, 
And make the filken ſtrings delight to kiſs them ; 
He would not then have touch'd them for his life. 
Or had he heard the heav'nly harmony, 
Which that ſweet tongue hath made; 
He would have dropt his knife, and fell aſleep, 
As Cerberus at the Thracian poet's feet. 

Come, let us go, and make thy father blind; 
For ſuch a ſight will blind a father's eye ; 
One hour's ſtorm will drown the fragrant meads, 
What will whole months of tears thy father's eyes ? 
Do not draw back, for we will mourn with thee : 
92 thy aiibey'? [Exeusr, 


Arm SCENE I 
| Aﬀeectin ROME, 


Eater. the * ine Sesso, with Marcus and Quintus, 
bound paſſing on the ſtage to the + of Execution, and 
Titus going before, pleading. 


TX: EAR me, grave — 4 ; noble Tribunes, ſtay, 
For pity of mine age, whoſe youth was ſpent 

In dangerous wars, whilſt you ſecurely ſlept, P 

For all my blood in Rome's great quarrel ſhed, 

For all the froſty nights that I have watcht, 

And for theſe bitter tears, which you now ſee 

Filling the aged wrinkles in my cheeks, 

Be pitiful to my condemned ſons, 
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O earth! I will befriend thee more with rain, [Exeunt. 
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Whoſe ſouls are not corrupted, as 'tis thought. 
For two-and-twenty ſons I never wept, 
Becauſe they died in honour's lofty bed. 
[Andronicus lieth down, and the judges paſs by hin. 
For theſe, theſe, tribtines; in the duſt I write 
My heart's deep languour, and my ſoul's ſad tear 3 
Let my tears ſtanch the earth's dry ãppetite, 
My ſons' ſweet blood will make it ſhame and bluſh. 


That ſhall diſtil from theſe two ancient urns, 
Than youthful April ſhall with all his ſhowers ; 
In ſummer's drought I'll drop upon thee ſtill ; 
In winter, with warm tears I'll melt the ſnow ; 
And keep eternal ſpring-time on thy face, 

So thou refuſe to drink my dear ſon's blood. 


Enter Lucius with his ſword drawn, 

Oh, reverend tribunes! gentle aged men ! 
Unbind my ſons, reverſe the doom of death, 
And let me ſay, that never wept before, 
My tears are now prevailing orators. 

Luc. Oh, noble father, you lament in vain 
The tribunes heat you not, no man is by, 
And you recount your ſorrows to a ſtone. 

Tir. Ah, Lucius, for thy brothers let me plead, —. 
Grave tribunes, once more I intreat of ou 

Luc. My gracious Lord, no tribune hears you ſpeak, 

Tir. Why, tis no matter, man; if they did hear, 
They Would not mark me; or, if they did mark, 
They would not pity me. 
Therefore I tell my forrows to the ſtones, 
Who, tho' they cannot anſwer my diſtreſs, 
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Yet in ſome ſort they're better than the tribune, 
For that they will not intercept my tale; 
When I do weep, they hpmbly at my feet 
Receive my tears; and ſaem to weep with me; 
And were they but attired in grave weeds, 
Rome cauld afford no Tribune like to theſe. 
A ſtone is foft as wax, tribunes more hard than ſtones : 
A ſtone is ſilent, and offendeth not, 
And tribynes with their tongues doom mean to death. 
But wherefore ſtand'ft thou with thy weapon drawn? 
Luc. To reſcue my two brothers from their death; 
For which attempt, the judges have pronounc'd 
My everlaſting doom of baniſhment. 
T1T. O happy man, they have befriended thee: 
Why, fooliſh Lucius, doſt thou not perceive, 
That Rome is but a wilderneſs of tygers; 
'Fygers muſt prey, and Rome affords no prey 
But me and mine; how happy art thou then, 
From theſe devourers to be baniſhed ? 
But who comes with our brother Marcus here ? 


Sc EYE IL Eater Marcus, and Lavinia. 


Max, Titus, prepare thy noble eyes to weep, 
Or, if not ſo, thy noble heart to break ; 
I bring conſuming ſorrow to thige age. 
Tir. Will it conſume me? let me ſee it then. 
Mar. This was thy daughter. 
Tir. Why, Marcus, ſo ſhe is. 0 
Luc. Ah me! this object kills me. 
Tir. Faint-hearted boy, ariſe and look upon her: 
Speak, my Lavinia, what accurſed hand _ 
Hath made thee handle, in thy father's ſight ? 
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What fool hath added water to the ſea? © 
Or brought a faggot to bright-burning Troy? 
My grief was at the height before thou cam'ſt, 
And now, like Nilus, it diſdaineth bounds, 
Give me a ſword, I'll chop off my hands to, 
For they have fought for Rome, and all in vain, 
And they have nurs'd this woe, in feeding life, 
In bootleſs prayer have they been held up, 
And they have ſerv'd me to effectleſs uſe; 
Now all the ſervice I require of them, 
Is that the one will help to cut the other. 
Tis well, Lavinia, that thou haſt no hands, 
For hands to do Rome fervice are but vain. 
Luc. Speak, gentle fiſter, who hath martyr'd thee ? 
Mas. O, that delightful engine of her thoughts, 
That blab'd them with ſuch pleaſing eloquence, 
Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage, 
Where, like a fweet melodious bird, it ſung 
Sweet various notes, inchanting every ear ! 
Luc. Oh, ſay thou for her, who hath done this deed ? 
Max. O, thus I found her ſtraying in the park, 
Seeking to hide herſelf; as doth the deer, 
That hath receiv'd ſome unrecuring wound, _ 
Tir. It was my deer; and he, that wounded her, 
Hath hurt me more than had he kill'd me dead; 
For now I ſtand, as one upon a rock, 
Environ'd with a wilderneſs of ſea, 
Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave 
Expecting ever when ſome enviaus ſurge | 
Will in his brinifh bowels ſwallow him. 
This way to death my wretched ſons are gone, 
Here ſtands my other ſon, a baniſh'd man ; 
Aaz4 
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And here my brother, weeping at my woes. | 


But that which gives my ſoul the greateſt ſpurn, 


Is dear Lavinia, dearer than my ſoul.— 

Had I but ſeen thy picture in this plight, 

It would have madded me. What ſhall I do, 

Now I behold thy lovely body + obs 

Thou haſt no hands to wipe away thy tears, 
Nor tongue to tell me who hath martyr'd thee ; 

Thy huſband he is dead; and ſor his death 

Thy brothers are condemn'd, and dead by this. 

Look, Marcus! ah, ſon Lucius, look on her: 

When I did name her brothers, then freſh tears 

Stood on her cheeks; as doth the honey-dew 
Upon a gather'd lily almoſt wither'd. 

Max. 1 ſhe weeps becauſe they kill d her huſ- 


1 — ſhe knows them innocent. 

T1T. If they did kill thy huſband, then be joyful, 
Becauſe the law hath ta'en revenge on them. . 
No, no, they would not do ſo foal a deed; 
Witneſs the ſorrow, that their ſiſter makes. 
Gentle Lavinia, let me kiſs thy lips, 

Or make ſome ſigns how I may do thee eaſe. 
Shall thy good uncle, and thy brother Lucius, 
And thou, and I, fit round about ſome fountain, 
Looking all downwards to behold our cheeks, 
How they are ſain'd like meadows yet not dry 
With miry ſlime leſt on them by a flood? 

And in the fountain ſhall we gaze ſo long, 

Till the freſh taſte be taken from that clearneſs, 
And made à brine-pit with our bitter tears? 

Or ſhall we cut-away our hands like thine ? 
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Or ſhall we bite our tongues, and in dumb ſhews - 

Paſs the remainder of our hateful days ? 

What ſhall we do? let us, that have our tongues, 

Plot ſome device of further miſery, 

To make us wondred at in time to come. 

Lv c. Sweet father, ceaſe your tears; for, at your + pig 
See, how my wretched ſiſter ſobs and weeps. 
Max. Patience, dear niece, Good Titus, dry thine 

eyes, 
Tir. Ah, Martine, Marces! brother, _ 

Thy napkin cannot drink a tear of mine. 

For thou, poor man, haſt drown'd it with thine on. 
Luc. Ah, my Lavinia, I will wipe thy cheeks. 
Tir. Mark, Marcus, mark; I underſtand her ſigns ; 

Had ſhe a tongue to ſpeak, now would ſhe ſay 

That to her brother which I ſaid to thee. 

His napkin, with his true tears all bewet, 

Can do no ſervice on her ſorrowful cheeks. 

Oh, what a ſympathy of woe is this ! 

As far from help as Limbo is from bliſs. 


SENI III. Enter Aaron, 


Ax. Titus Andronicus, my lord the emperor 
Sends thee this word; that if you love thy ſons, 
Let Marcus, Lucius, or thyſelf, old Titus, 
Or any one of you, chop off your hand, 
And ſend it to the King; he for the ſame 
Will ſend thee hither both thy ſons alive, 
And that ſhall be the ranfom for their fault. 
Tir. Oh, gracious Emperor! oh, gentle Aaron! 
Did ever raven ſing ſo like a lark, 
That gives ſweet tidings of the ſun's upriſe? 
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With all my heart, I'll ſend the Emperor my hand; 

Good Aaron, wilt chou help to chop it off? } 
Luc. Stay, father, for that noble hand of thme, 

That hath thrown down fo many enemies, 

Shall not be ſent ; my hand will ſerve the turn. 


My youth can better ſpare my blood than you, 
And therefore mine ſhall ſave my brothers lives. 


Man. Which of your hands hath not defended Rome, 


And rear'daloft the bloody battle-ax, 
Writing deſtruction on the enemies” caſtle ? 
Oh, none of both, but are of high deſert, 
My hand hath been but idle, let it ferve 
To ranſom my two nephews from their death ; 
Then have I kept it to a worthy end. 

Aar. Nay, come, agree, whoſe hand ſhall gs along, 
For fear they die before their pardon come. 

Max. My hand ſhall go. 

Luc. By heav'n, it ſhall not go. 

T1T. Sirs, ſtrive no more, ſuch wither'd herbs as theſe 
Are meet for plucking up, and therefore mine. 

Loc. Sweet father, if I ſhall be thought thy ſon, 
Let me redeem my brothers both from death. 
Max. And for our father's ſake, and mother's care, 
Now let me ſhew a brother's love to thee. 

Tir. Agree between you, I will ſpare my hand. 

Luc. Then I'll go fetch an ax. 

Mas. But I will uſe the ax. 

[Exeunt Lucius and Marcus. 

TI. Come hither, Aaron, I'll deceive them both, 
Lend rae thy hand, and I will give thee mine, 

AAR. If that be call'd deceit, I will be honeſt, 
And never, whilſt I live, deceive men ſo, 
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But I'll deceive you-in another fort, mn 
And that, you'll ſay, ere * an hour paſs. [Afide. 
[He cuts off Titus's hand, 


Enter Lucius and Marcus again. 


Tir. Now ſtay your ftrife 5 what ſhall be, is diſpatch\d, 
Good Aaron give his Majeſty my hand. 
Tell him, it was a hand that warded him 
From thouſand dangers, bid him bury it; 
More hath it merited; that let it have. 
As for my ſons, ſay, I account of them 
As jewels purchas'd at an eafy price; 
And yet dear too, becauſe I bought mine own, 
Aar. Igo, Andronicus; and for thy hand 
Look by and by to have thy ſons with thee. 
Their heads, I mean.—Oh, how this villainy [ Aſide. 
Doch fat me With the very thought of it ! 
Let fools do good, and fair men call for grace, 
Aaron will have his ſoul black like his face. [Exit. 


Scenes IV, 
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Trr. O hear Il lift this one hand up to heav'n, 
And bow this feeble ruin to the earth ; 
If any power pities wretched tears. 
To that I call. What, wilt thou kneel with me? | 
[To Lavinia. 
Do then, dear heart, for heav'n ſhall hear our prayers, 
Or with our ſighs we'll breathe the welkin dim, 
And ſtain the ſun with fogs, as ſometime clouds, 
When they do hug him in their melting boſoms. 
Max. Oh! brother, ſpeak with poſſibilities, 
And do not break into theſe deep extremes, 
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T1T. Is not my ſorrow deep, having nd bottom? 
Then be my paſſions bottomleſs with them. 
Man. But yet let reaſon govern thy lament. 
Tir. If there were reaſon for theſe miſeries, 
Then into limits could I bind my woes. 
When heav'n doth weep, doth not the earth o'erflow ? 
If the winds rage, doth not the ſea wax mad, 
Threatning the welkin with his big ſwol'n face ? 
And wilt thou have a reaſon for this coil ? 
I am the ſea, hark, how her ſighs do blow, 
She ts the weeping welkin, I the earth, 
Then muſt my ſea be moved with her ſighs, 
Then muſt my earth with her continual tears 
Become a deluge, overflow'd and drown'd ; 
For why, my bowels cannot hide her woes, 
But, like a drunkard, muſt I vornit them. 
Then give me leave, for loſers will have leave 
To eaſe their ſtomachs with their bitter tongues. 


Enter a meſſenger, bringing in two heads and a hand, 


Mzs. Worthy Andronicus, ill art thou repay'd 
For that good hand thou ſent'ſt the Emperor; 
Here are the heads of thy two noble ſons, 

And here's thy hand in ſcorn to thee ſent back, 
Thy grief 's their ſport, thy reſolution wockt; 
That woe is me to think upom thy Woes, . 


More chan remembrance of my fthe?'s'feath, —[Exit, 


| Mas, Now let hot Zina cool in eh, 

And be my heart an ever-buriiing hell; 

Theſe miſeries are more than may be buree:! 

To weep with them that weep doth eaſe ſome deal, 


But ſorrow flouted at is double death. 
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Loc. Ab, that this ſight ſhould make fo EY 

And yet deteſted life not ſhrink thereat; 

That ever death ſhould let life bear his name, 

Where life hath no more intereſt than to breathe. 

[Lavinia kiſſes him. 

Mas. Alas, poor heart, that Kiſs is 8 — 

As frozen water to a ſtarved ſnake. 
Tir, When will this fearful lumber have an end? 
Max., Now, farewel, flattery ! die, Andronicusz 

Thou doſt not ſumber; ſee, thy two ſon's heads, 

Thy warlike hand, thy "mangled daughter here; 

Thy other baniſh'd ſon with this dear fight 

Struck pale and bloodleſs; and thy brother I, 

Even like a ſtony image, cold and numb, 

Ah! now no more will I controul thy griefs ; 

Rend off thy filver hair, thy other hand 

Gnawing with thy teeth, and be this diſmal fight - 

The cloſing up of your moſt wretched eyes 

Now is a time to ſtorm, why art thou (till ? 
Tir. Ha, ha, ha! 
Max. Why doſt thou laugh? it fits not with this hour. 
Tir. Why, I have not another tear to ſhed, 

Beſides, this ſorrow is an enemy, 

And would uſurp upon my watry eyes, 

And make them blind with tributary tears; 

Then which way ſhall I find revenge's cave ? 

For theſe two heads do ſeem to ſpeak to me, 

And threat me, I ſhall never come to bliſs, 

Till all theſe miſchiefs be return'd again, 

Even in their throats that have committed them. 

Come, let me ſee, what tafk I have to do — 

You heavy people, circle me about ; 

That I may turn me to each one of you, 
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And ſwegr unto my ſoul to right your wrongs, 
The vow is made ;—come, brother, take « head, 
And in this hand the other will I bear; 
Lavinia, thou ſhalt be employed in theſe. things; 
Bear thou my hand, fweet wench, between thy teeth. 
As for thee, boy, go get thee from my ſight, 
Thou art an exile, and thou muſt not ſtay ; 
Hie to che Gothe, and raiſe an army there 3 

And if you love me, as I think you do, 


Let's kiſs and patt, for we have much to do. [Exeurt. 


Scsxne V. Manet Lucius. 
Luc. Farewel, Andronicus, my noble father, 

The woful'ſt man that ever liv'd in Rome; 
Farewel, proud Rome; till Lucius comes again, 
He leaves his pledges dearer than his life; 
Farewel, Eavinia, my noble ſiſter, 
O, would thou wert as thou tofore haſt been 
But now nor Lucius nor Lavinia lives, 
But in oblivion and hateful griefs; 
If Lucius live, he will requite your wronge, 
And make proud Siturninus and his Empreſs 
Beg at the gates, like Tarquin and his Queen. 
Now will I to the Goth, and raiſe a power, 


To be reveng'd on Rome and'Saturnine, [Exit Lucive, 


SENI VI. An apartment in Titus's houfe. 
W QUET. 
Enter Titus, Marcus, Lavinia, and young Lucins, a boy, 


Tir. So, ſo, now ſit; and look, you eat. no more 
Than will preſerve juſt ſo much ſtrength in us 
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As will revenge theſe bitter woes of ours 
Marcus, unknit that forrow-wreathen knot z, 
Thy niece and I, poor creatures, want our hands, 
And cannot paſſionate our ten-fold grief 
With folded arms. This poor right hand of mine 
Is left to tyrannize upon my breaſt ; 
And when my heart, all mad with miſery, 
Beats in this hollow priſon of my fleſh, 
Then thus I thump-it down.——— 
Thou map of woe, that thus doſt talk in ſigns!” . 
[To Lavinia. 
When thy poor heart beats with ontrageous beating. ö 
Thou canſt not ſtrike it thus to make it ſtill? 
Wound it with ſighing, girl, kill it with'groans; 
Or get lome little knife between thy teeth, - - 
And juſt againſt thy heart make thou a hole, 
That all the tears, that thy poor eyes let fall, 
May run into that fink, and ſoaking in, 
Drown the lamenting foal in ſea-ſalt tears. 

Mas. Fy, brother, fy, teach her not thusto {ay 
Such violent hands upon her tender life. 

Tir. How now ! has ſorrow made thee doat already ? 
Why, Marcus, no man ſhould be mad but I.; 
What violent hands can ſhe lay on her life? 
Ah, wherefore doſt thou urge the name pan ma ON 
To bid ZEneas tell the tale twice o'er, | 
How Troy was burnt, and he made milerable b 
O, handle not the theme; no talk of hands. 
Leſt we remember ſtill, that we have none. 
Fy, fy, how frantickly I ſquare my talk, 
As if we ſhould forget we had no hands, 
If Marcus did not name the word of hands? 
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Corne, let's fall to, and, gentle girl, eat this. 
Here is no drink : hark, Marcus, what the ſays, 
I can interpret all her martyr'd figns 3 
She ſays, ſhe drinks no other drink but tears, 
 Brew'd with her ſorrows, meſh'd upon her cheeks. 
Speechleſs complaint !—O, I will learn thy thought: 
In thy dumb action will I be as perfect, 
As begging hermits in their holy prayers. 
Thou ſhalt not ſigh, nor hold thy ſtumps to heav'n, 
Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel; nor make a fign, 
But I of theſe, will wreft an alphabet, 
And by till practice learn to know the meaning. 
Boy. Good grandſire, leave theſe bitter, deep, laments ; 
Make my aunt merry with ſome pleaſing tale. 
Max. Alas, the tender boy, in paſſion mov'd, 
Doth weep to ſee his grandfire's heavineſs. 
Tir. Peace, tender ſapling z thou art made of tears, 
And team will quickly melt thy life away. 
- [Marcus ſtrikes the diſh with a kaife, 
* What, doſt thou ſtrike at, Marcus, with thy knife? 
Manx. At that that I have kill'd, my lord, a fly. 
Tir. Out on thee, murderer ; thou kill'ſt my heart; 
Mine eyes are cloy'd with view of tyranny ! 
A deed of death done on the innocent 
Becomes not Titus brother; get thee gone, 
I ſee, thou art not for my company. 
Max. Alas; my lord, I have but kill'd a fy. 
Tir. But?—how if that fly had a father and mother 
How would he hang his flender gilded wings, 
And buz lamenting dolings ia the air ? 
Poor harmleſs fly, 
That with his pretty buszing melody. 
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Came here to make us merry ; 
And thou haſt kill'd him. 
Mas. Pardon me, fir, it was a black ill fayour'd fly, 
Like to the Empreſs' Moor; therefore I kill'd him. 
. Tir. O, O, O, 
Then pardon me for reprehending thee, 
For thou haſt donè à charitable deed; 
Give me thy knife, I will inſult on him, 
Flattering myſelf, as if it were the Moor 
Come hither purpoſely to poiſon me. 
There's for thyſelf, and that's for Tamora. 
Yet ſtill, I think, we are not brought ſo low, 
But that between us we can kill a fly, 
That comes in likeneſs of a coal-black Moor, 
Max. Alas, poor man, grief has ſo wrought on him, 
He takes falſe ſhadows for true ſubſtances, 
Come, take away; Lavinia, go with me; 
I'll to thy cloſet, and go read with thee 
gad tories, chanced in the times of old. 
Come, boy, and go with me; thy fight is young, | 
And thou ſhalt read, when mine begins to dazzle. | 
| [Exeunt. 


ACT IV, 4-8 dS; L 


T 1 T vu s's Houſe. 


Eater young Lucius, and Lavinia running after him and 
the boy flies from her, with his books under his arm. 
Enter Titus, and Marcus, 


Boy, E LP, grandfire, help. My aunt Lavinia 
Follows me every where, I know not why. 
Cood uncle Marcus, fee, how ſwift ſhe comes. 
| Bb 
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Alas, ſweet aunt, I know not What you mean. 
Max. Stand by me, Lucius, do not fear thy aunt, 
Tir. She loves thee, boy, too well to do thee harrn. 
Boy. Ay, when my father was in Rome, ſhe did. 
Max. What means my niece Lavinia by theſe ſigns ? 
Tir. Fear thou ndt, Lucius, ſome what doth ſhe mean, 
See, Lucius, fee; how much ſhe makes of thee; 
Some whither would the have thee go with her. 
Ah, boy, Cornelia never with more care 
Read to her ſons, than ſhe hath read to thee, 
sweet poetry, and Tully's oratory. 
Canſt thou not gueſs wherefore ſhe p'ies thee thus? 
Boy. My lord, I know not, I, nor can I gueſs, 
Unleſs ſome fit or phrenzy do poſſeſs her; 
For I have heard my grandſire ſay full oft, 
Extremity of grief would make men mad. 
And I have read, that Hecuba of Troy 
Ran mad through ſorrow ; that made me to fear; 
Although, my lord, I know my noble aunt 
Loves me as dear as e'er my mother did, 
And would not, but in ſury, fright my youth; 
Which made me down to throw my books, and flie, 
Cauſeleſs, perhaps; but pardon me, ſweet aunt ; 
And, madam, if my uncle Marcus go, | 
I will moſt willingly attend your ladyſhip. 
- Mak. Lucius, I will. | 
Ir. How now, Lavinia? — Marcus, what means this 
Some bock there is that ſhe deſires to ſee. 
Which is it, girl, of theſe? open them, boy. 
But thou art deeper read, and better ſkill'd ; 
Come and make choice of all my library, 
And ſo beguile thy ſorrow, till the heavy'as 
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Reveal the damn'd contriver of this deed. 
Why lifts ſhe up her arms in ſequence thus ? 
Mar I think, ſhe means, that there was more than one 
Confederate in the fact. Ay, more there was; 
Or elſe to heav'n ſhe heaves them for revenge. 
TI r. Lueius, what book is that the tofſes fo 
Boy. Grandfire, tis Ovid's Metamorpholes ; 
My mother gave it me. 
Man. For love of her that's gone, 
Perhaps, ſhe cull'd it from among the reſt. - 
Tir. Soft! ſee how buſily ſhe turns the leaves 
Help her. What would ſhe find? Lavinia, ſhall I read? 
This 1s the tragick tale of Philomel, 
And treats of Tereus' treaſon and his rape; 
And rape, I fear, was root of thine annoy. 
Max. See, brother, ſee; note how the quotes the leaves. 
TiT. Lavinia, wert thou thus ſurpris'd, ſweet gicl, 
Raviſh'd and wrong'd as Philomela was, 
Forc'd in the rathleſs, =_ and N woods ? 
See; ſee; 
Ay, ſuch a place there is, where we did hunt: 
O had we never, never, hunted there 
Pattern'd by that the poet here deſcribes, 
By nature made for murders and for rapes. 
Max. O, why ſhould nature build 16 foul a den, 
Unleſs the gods delight in tragedies! 
Tir. Give ſigns, ſweet gil, for here are none but 
friends 
What Roman Lord it was durſt da the deed ; 
Or ſlunk not Saturnine, as Tarquin erſt, 
That left the camp to ſin in Lucrece” bed ? 
Bb 2 
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Max. Sit down, ſweet niece ; brother, fit down by me, 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, or Mercury, 
Inſpire me, that I may this treaſon find. 
My lord, look here; look here, Lavinia. 
[He writes his name with his ſtaff, and guides it 
with his feet and mouth. 
This ſandy plot is plain; guide, if thou canſt, 
This after me, when I have writ my name, 
Without the help of any hand at all. 
Curſt be that heart, that forc'd us to this ſhift ! 
Write thou, good niece; and here diſplay, at leaſt, 
What God will have diſcover'd for revenge; 
Heav'n guide thy pen, to print thy ſorrows plain, 
That we may know the traitors, and the truth 
[She takes the ſtaff in her mouth, and guides it 
with her ſtumps, and writes. 
TI r. Oh, do you read, my lord, what ſhe hath writ ? 
Stuprum, Chiron, Demetrius. 
Mas. What, what '—the luſtful Sons of Tamora 
Performers of this hateiul bloody deed ? 
Tir. Magne Dominator Poli. 
Tam lentus audis ſcelera! tam lentus vides ! 
Max. Oh, calm thee, gentle lord; although I know, 
There is enough written upon this earth, 
To ſtir a mutiny in the mildeſt thoughts, 
And arm the minds of infants to exclaime. 
My lord, kneel down with me: Lavinia, kneel, 
And kneel, ſweet boy, the Roman Hector's hope, 
And ſwear with me, as, with the woeful peer, 
And father, of that chaſte diſhonoured dame, 
Lord Junius Brutus ſware for Lucrece* rape, 
That we will proſecute, by good advice, 
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Mortal revenge upon theſe traiterous Goths 3 

And ſee their blood, or die with this repreach. 
Tir. 'Tis ſure enough, if you knew how. 

But if you hurt theſe bear-whelps, then beware, 

The dam will wake; and if ſhe wind you once, 

She's with the lion deeply till in league; 

And lulls him whilſt ſhe playeth on her back, 

And, when he ſleeps, will ſhe do what ſhe liſt. 

You're a young huntſman, Marcus, let it alone; 

And come, I will go get a leaf of braſs, 

And with a gad of ſteel will write theſe words, 

And lay it by; the angry northern wind 

Will blow theſe ſands, like Sybil's leaves, abroad, 

And where's your leſſon then? boy, what ſay you? 
Boy. I ſay, my lord, that if I were a man, 

Their mother's bed-chamber ſhould not be ſafe, 

For theſe bad bond-men to the yoke of Rome. 

' Mas, Ay, that's my boy! thy father hath full oft 

For this ungrateful country done the like. 

Boy. And, uncle, ſo will I, an' if I live. 
Tir. Come, go with me into my armoury. 

Lucius, I'll fit thee ; and withal, my boy 

Shall carry from me to the Empreſs? ſons 

Preſents, that I intend to ſend them both. 

Come, come, thou'lt do my meſſage, wilt thou not ? 
Boy. Ay, with my dagger in their boſom, grandſire. 
Tir. No, boy, not ſo; I'll teach thee another courſe. 

Lavinia, come; Marcus, look to my houſe ; 

Lucius and I'll go brave it at the court, 

Ay, marry, will we, Sir; and we'll be waited on. 

[Exeunt. 
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Man. O heavens, can you hear a good man groan, 
And not relent, or not compaſſion him? 
Marcus, attend him in his ecſtaſy, 
That hath more ſcars of ſorrow in his heart, 
Than foe-mens' marks upon his batter'd ſhield : 


But yet ſo juſt, that he will not revenge; 
Revenge the Heavens for old Andronicus! (Exit, 


| Scxnx ll. Changes to the palace. 


Enter Aaron, Chiron, and Demetrius at one door: and at 
another door young Lucius and another, wich a bundle 
of weapons and yerſes writ upon them. 


CRI. Demetrius, here's the ſon of Lucius; 

He hath ſome meſſage to deliver us. | 
Aar. Ay, ſome mad meſſage from his mad grandfather. 
Boy. My lords, with all the humbleneſs I may, 

I greet your honours from Andronicus 

And pray the Roman Gods, confound you both. 
Dzm. Gramercy, lovely Lucius, what's the news ? 
Boy. That you are both decypher'd (that's the news} 

For villains mark'd with rape. May it pleaſe you, 

My grandfire, we'l advis'd, hath ſent by me 

The goodlieſt weapons of his armoury, 

To gratify your honourable youth, 

The hope of Rome; for ſo he bade me {ay : 

And fo I do, and with his gitts preſent 

Your lordſhips, that whenever you have need, 

You may be armed and appointed well. 

And ſo 1 leave you both, like bloody villains. [ Exit, 
Dew. What's here, a ſcrow!, and written round about 


Let's ſee. 
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Integer vitz, ſceleriſque purus, 
Non eget Mauri jaculis nec arcu. 
Cn1. O, 'tis a verſe in Horace, I know it well: 


I read it in the grammar long ago. 
Aar. Ay, juſt a verſe in Horace right, you have 
it. 8 


Now, what a thing it is to be an aſs? 
Here's no fond jeſt : thꝰ old man hath found their” 
guilt, 

And ſends the weapons wrap'd aboyt with lines, 
That wound beyond their feeling, to the quick : > [Aſide. 
But were our witty Empreſs well a-foot, 
She would applaud Aw prontcus? conceit : N 
But let her reſt in her unreſt awhile. 1 
And now, young lords, was't not à happy ſtar 
Led us to Rome ſtraggers, and more than ſo, 
Captives to be advanced to this height ? 
It did me good before the palace-gate 
To brave the tribune in his brother's hearing. 

Dem. But me more good to ſee ſo great a lord 
Baſely inſinuate, and ſend us gifts. 

Akan. Had he not reaſon, lord Demetrius? 

Did you not uſe his daughter very friendly? 

Dru. I would we had a thouſand Roman games 
At ſuch a bay, by tura to ſerve our juſt. | 

Cui. A charitable wiſh, and full of love. © 

Aanr. Here lacketh but your mother to fay amen. 

Cn. And that would ſhe for twenty thouſand more. 

Dem, Come, let us go, and pray to all the Gods 
For our beloved mother in her pains. 

AAx. Pray to the devils; the Gods have given us over. 

{ Alide. douriſn. 
Bb 4 
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Dem. Why do the emp 'ror's trumpets flouriſh thus ? 
Car. Belike, for joy the Emp'ror hath a ſon, 
Dx. Soft, who comes here? . 


Scene III. Enter Nurſe, with 2 black-3-moo child, 


Noxsx. Good morrow, lords: 

O, tell me, did you ſee Aaron the Moor? 6 
Ax. Well. More or leſs, or ne'er a whit at all. 
Here Aaron 1s, and what with Aaron now ? | 

Nox. © gentle Agron, we are all undone : 

Now help, or woe betide thee evermore ! | 

Aar. Why, what a caterwauling doſt thou keep? 
What doſt thou wrap and fumble in thine arms ? 

Non. O that which I would hide from heav'n's eye, 
Our Ermpreſs' ſhame, and ſtately Rome's diſgrace. 
She is deliver'd, lords, ſhe is deliver'd. 

Aan. To whom? 

Nux. I mean, ſhe is brought to bed. 

AAx. Well, God give her good reſt ! 

What hath he ſent her? 

Nux. A devil. 

Aan. Why, then ſhe is the Devil's dam; a joyful iT, 

Nun. A Joyleſs, diſmal, black, and ſorrowful iſſue. 
Here is the babe, as loathſome as a toad, a 
Amongſt the faireſt breeders of our clime. 

The Empreſs ſends it thee, thy ſtamp, thy ſeal; 
And bids thee chriſten it with thy dagger's point. 

A ar. Out, out, you whore! is black ſo baſe a hue ? 
Sweet blowſe, you are a beauteous bloſſom, ſure. 

Du. Villain, what haſt thou done? 

Ax. That which thou canſt not undo. 

Cui. Thou haft undone our mother. 
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AA. Villain, I've done thy mother. | 
Dzm. And therein, helliſh dog, thou haſt undone, 

Woe to her chance, and damn'd her loathed choice, 

Accurs'd the offspring of o foul a fiend ! 
Cn 1, It ſhall not live. 
Aar. It ſhall not die. | 
Nu x. Aaron, it muſt, the mother wills it ſo. 
AA. What, muſt it, nurſe ? then let ng man but I 

Do execution on my fleſh and blood. 
Dzu. I'll broach the tadpole on my rapier's point. 

Nurſe, give it me, my ſword ſhall ſoon diſpatch it. 
Aa. Sooner this ſword ſhall plough thy bowels up. 

Stay, murderous villains, will you kill your brother? 

Now, by the burning tapers of the ſky, 

That ſhone ſo brightly when this boy was got, 

He dies upon my Scymitar's ſharp point, 

That touches this my firſt-born ſon and heir. 

] tell ycu, younglings, not Enceladus 

With all his threatning band of Typhon's brood, 

Nor great Alcides, nor the God of war, 

Shall ſeize this prey out of his father's hands. 

What, what, ye ſanguine ſhallow-hearted boys, 

Ye white-lim'd walls, ye ale-houſe painted ſigus, 

Coal-black is better than another hue, 

In that it ſeems to bear another hue : 

For all the water in the ocean 

Can never turn the ſwan's black legs to white, 

Although ſhe lave them hourly in the flood. 

Tell the Empreſs from me, I am of age 

To keep mine on; excuſe it, how ſhe can. 

Du. Wilt thou betray thy noble miſtreſs thus? 

AA. My miſtreſs is my miſtreſs; this, myſelf; 
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The vigour and the pifture of my youth. 
This, before all the world, do I prefer; 
This, maugre all the world, will I keep fafe : 
Or ſome of you ſhall ſmoke for it in Rome. 
Dem. By this our mother is for ever *Tham'd. 
Ca1. Rome will deſpiſe her for this foul eſcape. 
Noz. The Emperor in his rage will doom her death. 
Cn. I bluſh ta think upon this ignominy. 
Aaz. Why, there's the privilege your beauty bears. 
Fy, treacherous hue, that will betray with bluſking 
- "The cloſe enacts and counſels of the heart! 
Here's à young lad fram'd of another leer, 
Look, how the black flave {miles upon the father ; 
As who ſhould ſay, © Old lad, I am thine own.“ 
He is your brother, Lords; ſenſibly fed 
Of that ſelf-blogd, that firſt gave life to du; 
And from that womb, where you impriſon'd were, 
He is infranehiſed and come to light; 
Nay, he's your brother by the ſurer ſide; 
Although my ſeal is ſtamped in his face, | 
Nos. Aaron, what ſhall I ſoy unto the Empreſs ? 
Dx. Adviſe thee, Aaron, what is to be done, 
And we will all ſubſcribe to thy adviſe. 
Save you the child, ſo we may be all ſafe. 
Az. Then fit we dowg, and let us all conſult. 
My ſon and I will have the wind of you. | 
Keep there; now talk at pleaſure of your ſafety. Ar: 


[They fit on the ground. Thi 
Dru. How many women ſaw this child of his > + Thi 


Aar, Why, fo; brave lords. When we all join in league. But 
Tam a lamb; but if you brave the Moor, * 
'Tae chaſed boar, the mountain lioneſs, 


e. 
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The ocean, ſwells not ſo as Aaron ſtorms. 
But ſay again, how many ſaw the child? 
Nux. Cornelia the midwife, and myſelf, 
And no one elſe but the deliver'd Empreſs, 
AAk. The Emprefe, the midwife, and yourſelf— 
Two may keep counſet, when the third's away: 
Go to the Empreſs, tell her this I faid= [He kills her. 
Week, —week 80 cries a pig, prepar'd to th ſpit. 
Du. What meag'ſt thou, Aaron ? whereſore didſt thou 
this ? 
AAk. O lord, fir, tis a deed of policy: 


| Shall ſhe live to betray this guilt of ours? 


A long-tongu'd babling goffip? no, lords, no. 

And now be it known to you my full intent: 

Not far, one Muliteus lives, my country-man, 

His wife but yeſternight was brought to-bed, 

His child is like to her, fair as you are. 

Go pack with him, and give the mother gold, 

And tell them both the circumſtance of all ; 

And how by this their child may be advanc'd, 

And be received for the Emp*ror's hein, 

And ſubſtituted in the place of ming, 

To calm this tempeſt whirling in the court; 

And let the Emp'ror dandle him for his own. 

Hark ye, my _— ye ſee, I have given her oY : 
{Pointing to the Nurſe. 

Ard you muſt needs beſtow her funeral; 

The fields are near, and you are gallant grooms, 

This done, . ſee, that you take no longer days, | 

But ſend the midwife preſently to me. 

The midwife and the purſe well made away, 


Then let the lavie: tattle what they pleaſe, 
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Cui. Aaron, I ſee, thou wilt not truſt the air 
With ſecrets. 
Dem. For this care of Tamora, | | 
Herſelf and hers are highly bound to thee. [Exeunt. 
Aar. Now to the Goths, as ſwift as ſwallow flies, 
There to diſpoſe this treaſure in my arms, 
And ſecretly to greet the Empreſs' friends. 
Come on, you thick-lip'd flave, 3 
For it is you that put us to our ſhifts ; 
I'll make you feed on berries, and on roots, 
And feed on curds and whey, and ſuck the goat, 
And cabin in a cave; and bring you up 
To be a warrior, and command a camp. 


sci lv. A ſtreet near the palace. 
Enter Titus, old Marcus, young Lucius, and other gentle- 


men with bows; and A 
ters on the end of them. ; 


Tir. Come, Marcus, come; kinknea, hi is he wy 
Sir boy, now let me ſee your archery. 

Look, ye draw home enough, and 'tis there ſtraight ; 
Terras aſtræa reliquit.—be you remember'd, Marcus— 
She's gone, ſhe's fled—Sir, take you to your tools. 

You, couſins, ſhall go ſound the ocean, | 
And caſt your nets ; haply, you may nd Her in he fea 3 
Yet there's as little juſtice as at land 
No, Publius and Sempronius ; you muſt do it, 

*Tis you muſt dig with mattock and with ſpade, 

And pierce the inmoſt centre of the earth; 

Then, when you come to Pluto's region, 

I pray you, deliver this petition, - 
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Tell him it is for juſtice, and for aid; 
And that it comes from old Andronicus, 
Shaken with ſorrows in ungrateful Rome. 
Ah, Rome! — Well, well, I made thee miſerable. 
What time I threw the people's ſuffrages 
Oa him, that thus doth tyrannize o'er me, 
Go, get you gone, and, pray, be carefu] all, 
And leave you not a man of war unſearch'd ; 
Th s wicked Emperor may have ſhip'd her hence, 
And, kinſmen, then we may go pipe for juſtice. 
Max. Oh Publius, is not this a heavy caſe, 
To ſee thy noble uncle thus diſtra ? 
PvB. Therefore, my lord, it highly us concerns, 
By day and night t'attend him carefully, 
And feed his humour kindly as we may, 
'Till time beget ſome care ul remedy. 
Man. Kinſmeo, his ſorrows are paſt remedy : 


| Joia with the Goths, and with revengeful war 


Take wreak on Rome for this ingratitude, 
And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. 

T1 r. Publius, how now? how now, my maſters, 
What, have you met with her ? 

Pu3. No, my good lord, but Pluto ſends you word, 
If you will have revenge from bell, you ſhall. 
Marry, 'or juſtice, ſhe is ſo employ'd, 
He thinks, with Jove in heav'n, or ſomewhere elſe, 
So that perſorce you needs muſt ſtay a time. 

Tir. He doth me wrong to feed me with 0 
Il dive into the burning lake below, 
And pull her out of Acheron by the heels. 
Marcus, we are but ſhrubs, no cedars we, 
No big-bon'd men, fram'd of the Cylopsꝰ fize, 
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But metal, Marcus, ſteel to th* very back; 
Yet wrung with wrongs, more than our backs can ber, 
And fith there is no juſtice in earth nor hell, 
We will ſolicit heav'ny and move the Gods, 
To ſend down juſtice for to wreak our wrongs : 
Come, to this gear 3 you're a good archer, Marcus. 
{He gives them the atrom;, 
Ad Jovem, that's for you=—here, ad Apollinem 
Ad Martem, that's for myſelf; 
Here, boy, to Pallae—here, to Mercury=—— _ 
To Saturn and to Cœlus not to Saturnine 
You were as good to ſhoot againſt the wind. 
To it, boy; Marcus—loofe when I bid: 
O' my word, I have written to effect, 
There's not a God left unſolicited. 
Man. Kinſmen, ſhoot all your ſhafts into the court. 
We will afli& the Emperor ia his pride. [They ſhoo, 
TI r. Now, maſters, draw: oh; well ſaid, Lucius: 
Good boy, in Virgo's lap, give it to Pallas. 

Mar. My lord, I am a mile beyond the moon; 
Your letter is with Jupiter by this. 

Tir. Ha, Publius, Publius, what haſt thou done? 
See, fee, thou haſt ſhot off one of Taurus? horns, 

Man. This was the ſport, my lord; when Publius ſhot, 
The bull being gall'd, gave Aries ſuch « knock, 
That down fell both the ram's horns in the court, 
And who ould find them but the Empreſs villain ? 
She laugh'sd, and tald tho Moor, he ſhould not chuſe, 
But give them to his maſter for a preſent. 

Tir. Why, there it goes. God give your Aordſhip 


joy! 
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Enter a clown with a baſket and two pigeons, | 


News, news from heav's g Marcus, the poſt is come. 
Sirrah, what tidings ? have you any letters ? 
Shall I have juſtice ? what ſays Jupiter ? 

Crown. Who? the gibbet-maker } he ſays, that he 
hath taken them down again; for the man mul not be 
hang'd till the next week. 

Tir, Tut, what ſays Jupiter, I aff thee ? 

Crow x. Alas, fir, I know not Jupiter, 
never drank with him in all my life. 

Tit. Why, villain, art not thou the carrier ? 

CLown, Ay, of my pigeons, fir, nothing elſe. 

Tir. Why, didſt thou not come from heav'n? 

CLown. From heav'n? alas, fir, I never came there. 
God forbid, I ſhould be ſo bold to prefs into heav'n in my 
young days. Why, I am going with my pigeons to the tri- 
bunal plebs, to take up a matter of brawl betwixt my uncle 
and one of the emperial's men. 

Mas. Why, fir, that is as fit as can be to ſerve for your 
oration, and let him deliver the pigeotis to the Emperor 
from you. 

Tir. Tell me, can you deliver an oration to the Em- 
peror with a grace ? 

CLows. Nay, truly, fir, 1 n. never ſay grace in all 
my life. 

Tir. Sirrah, cotne hither, make no more ado, 

But give your pigeons to the Emperor. 

By me thou ſhalt have juſtice at his hands. 

Hold, bold-——mean while, here” s money for thy charges, 
ive me a pen and ink, 

Sirrab, can you With a grace deliver a ſupplication 3 
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CLown. Ay, fir. 

Tir. Then, here is a ſupplication for you; and when 
you come to him, at the firſt approach you muſt kneel, then 
kiſs his foot, then deliver up your pigeons, and then lock 


for your reward. I'll be at hand, fir; ſee you do it bravely, 


CLown, I warrant you, Sir. Let me alone. 
Tir. Sirrah, haſt thou a knife? come, let me ſee it. 

Here, Marcus, fold it in the oration, 

Por thou haſt made i it like an humble ſuppliant ; ; 

And when thou haſt given it the Emperor, 

Knock at my door, and tell me, what he ſays, 
CLoww. God be with you, fir, I will. 


Tir. Come, Marcus, let us 80. Publius, follow me. 


[Exeurt, 
90 u x V. The Pa LACE. 


Eater Emperor and Empreſs, and her two ſons; the Empe- 
ror dag GE arrows in ** hand, chat Titus ſhot. 


Sar. Why, lords, whet wroogs are e theſe ? was ever 
ſeen 

| An Emperor of 3 thus SLES | 

Troubled, confronted thus, and for th' extent 

Of equal Juſtice, used i in ſuch conternpt ? 

My lords, you know, as do the mightful Gods. 

However the diſturbers of our peace 

Buz in the pedple' s, ears, there nought hath vaſt, 

Rut even with law / againſt the wilful ſons 

Of old Ahdrnicus. And what an if 

His ſorrows have ſo overwhelm'd his wits, 

Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks, 

His fits, bis phrenſy, and his bitterneſs ? 
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And now he writes to heav'g for his redreſe. 

See, here's to Jove, and this to Mercury, 

This to Apollo, this to the God of war; > paved 1 
Sweet ſcrowls, to fly about the ſtreets of Rome 1. 

What's this byt libelling againſt the ſenate, 

And blazoning our injuſtice ev'ry where? 

A good!y hunt, is it not, my lords? 

As who would iy; in Rome no jultice were. 


Bat if I live, his feigned ecſtaſies. 


Shall be no ſhelter to theſe outrages; 
But he and his ſhall know, that juflice lives 
la Saturninus* health; whom, ii ſhe ſteep, g 
He'il ſo awake, as4he in fury Hall 6 
Cut off che proud't con pirator that lives. 

Tam. My gracious lord, moſt lovely Saturaiae, 
Lord of my lite; commander of my thought, 
Calm thee, and bear the faults of Titus age, 
Th' effects of forrow for his valiant fons, | 
Who loſs hath pierc'd him deep; and ſcarr'd his heart; 
And rather comfort his diſtreſſed plight, 
Than proſecute the meaneſt, or the beſt, | 
For theſe contempts Why, thus it ſhall become [ Aſide. 
High-witted Tamora to gloſe with all: 
But, Titus, I have touch'd thee to the quick, 
Thy life-blood out: if Aaron now be wiſe, 
Then is all ſafe, the anchor's ia the port. 


Enter Clown, 


How, now, good fellow, wouldſt thou ſpeak with us“ 
Clown. Yes, ſorſooth, an your Mitre «ſhip be 8 
Tau. Empreſs I am, but P_ ſits the N 

Y e. 
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Crown, "Tis he. God and St. Stephen give you good 
even: 
I have brought you a letter and a couple of pigeons here. 

[The Emperor reads the letter. 

Sar. Go, take him away, and hang him preſently. 

CLown. How much money muſt I have? 

Tam. Come, firrah, thou mult be hang'd. | 

CLowr, Hang'd! by'r lady, then I have brought up 2 


neck to a fair end. (Exit. 


Sar. Deſpightſul and intolerable wrongs ! 
Shall I endure this monſtrous villany ? 
I know, from whence this ſame device proceeds. 
May this be borne ? as if his traiterous ſons, 
That dy'd by law for murder of our brother, 
Have by my means been butcher'd wrongfully ? 
Go, drag the villain hither by the hair, 
Nor age nor honour ſhall ſhape privilege. 
For this proud mock [I'll be thy laughter-man; 
Sly frantick wretch, that holp't to make me great, 
In hope thyſelf ſhould govern Rome and me. 

Eater /Emilius, 
Sar. What news with thee, Æmilius? 

Anil. Arm, arm, my lords; Rome never had more 
cauſe; | 
The Goths have gather'd he:d, and with a power 
Of highr- e olved men, bent to the ſpoil, 
They hither march amain, under the conduct 
Of Lucius, ſon to old Androgicus, 
Who thregu ; in courſe of his revenge to do 
As much as ever Coriolanus did. 

Sar. Is warlike Lucius general of the Coth;? 


Thete tidings nip me, and I hang the head 
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As flowers with froſt, or gra's beat down with ſtorms. 

Ay, now begin our ſorrows to approach 

"Tis he, the common people love ſo much. 

Myſelf hath often over-heard them ſay, 

When I have walked like a private man, 

That Lucius“ banihment was wrong ully, * 

And they have w ſt'd, that Lucius were their emperor. 
Tau. Why ſhould you fear? is not our city ſtrong ? 
SAT. Ay, but the citizens favour Lucius, 

And will revolt from me, to ſuccour him. 

Tan, King, be thy thoughts imperious like thy name 

Is the ſun dimm'd, that gnats do fly in it? 

The eagle ſuffers little birds to ſing, 

And is not careful what they mean thereby, 

Knowing, that with the ſhadow of his wings 

He can at pleaſure ſtint their melody 

Even ſo may'ſt thou the giddy men of Rome. 

Then cheer thy ſpirit, for know, thou emperor, 

[| will enchant the vl? Andronicus 

With words more ſweet and yet more dangerous, 

Than baits to fiſh, or honey-ſtalks to ſheep : 

When as the one is wounded with the bait, 

The other rotted with delicious food, 

SaT. But he will not intreat his ſon for us. 
Tam, If Tamora intreat him, then he will; 

For [ can ſmooth, and fi his aged ear 

With gol-en promiſes ; that were his heart 

Almoſt impregnable, his old ears deaf, 

Yet ſhould both ear and heart obey my tongue, 


Go thou before s out ambaſſador ; [To Amilius, 


Say, that the empcror requeſts a parley 
Ccy 
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Of warlike Lucius, and appoint the meeting. 
Sar. Æmilius, do this meſſage honourably ; 

And if he ſtand on hoſtage for his ſafety, 

Bid him demand what pledge will pleaſe him beſt. 
Am1L. Your bidding ſhall I do eſfectually. (Exit, 
Tam. Now will I to that old Andronicus, 

And temper him with all the art I have, 

To- pluck proud Lucius from the warlike Gothe. 

And now ſweet emperor, be blith again, 

And bury all thy fears in my devices. 

Sar. Then go ſucceſsſully, and plead to him. [ Exeunt. 


ACT V. $QENE:; I, 


The Camp, at a ſmall diſtance from Rome. 


Enter Lucius with Goths, with drum and ſoldiers. 


Luc. A PPROVED warriors, and my faithful friends, 
I have received letters from great Rome, 

Which ſignify, what hate they bear their emp'ror 

And how deſirous of our ſight they are. 

Therefore, great lords, be, as your titles witneſs, 

Imperious and inpatient of your wrongs, 

And wherein Rome hath done you any ſcathe, 

Let him make treble ſatisfaction. 

GoTn. Brave ſlip, ſprang rom the great Andronicus, 
Who'e name was once our terror, now our comfort; 
Whoſe high exploits and honourable deeds 
Ingrateful Rome requites with foul cor empt, 

Be bold with us; we'll follow, where thou lead'ſt, 
Like ſtinging bees in hotteſt ſun mer's day, 
Led by their maſter to the lower'd fields, 
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And be aveng'd on curſed Tamora. 
Ou x. And as he faith, ſo ſay we all with him. 
Luc, L humbly thank him, and I thank you all. 
But who comes here, led by a luſty Goth? 


.Bcztneg II. Enter a Goth leading Aaron, with his 
child in his arms. 
Corn. Renowned Lucius, from our troops I ſtray'd 
To gaze upon a ruinous monaſtery 
And as I earneſtly did fix mine eye 
Upon the waſted building, ſuddenly 
I heard a child cry underneath a wall; 
I made unto the noiſe when ſoon I heard 
The crying babe controul'd with this diſcourſe : 
Peace, tawney flave, half me and half thy dam. 
« Did not thy hue bewray whoſe brat thou art, 
% Had nature lent thee but thy mother's look, 
« Villain, thou might'ſt have been an emperor ; 
« But where the bull and cow are both milk-white, 
They never do beget a coal-black calf; 
« Peace, villain, peace! (ev'n thus he rates the babe) 
« For | muſt bear thee to a truſty Goth; 
„Who, when he knows thou art the empreſs' babe, 
« Will hold thee dearly for thy mother's ſake,” 
With this my weapon drawn, I ruſh'd upon him, 
Surpriz'd him ſuddenly, and brought him hither, 
To uſe as you think needful of the man. 
Luc. O worthy G ch, this is the incarnate devil, 
That robb'd Andronicus of his good hand; 
This is the pearl that pleaſed your empreſs” eye, 
And this the baſe fruit of her burning luſt, 
Cc 3 
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Say, wall-eyed ſlave, whither would'ſt thou convey 
This growing image of thy fiend-like face? 
Why doſt net ſpeak ? what! deaf? no! not a word? 
A halter, ſoldiers; hang him on a tree, 
And by his fide his fruit of baſtardy, 
AaR. Touch not the boy, he is of royal blood. 
Loc. Too like the fire for ever being good. 
Firſt hang the child, that he may ſee it ſprawl, 
A ſight to vex the father's ſoul withal. 
Get me a ladder. 
AAR. Lucius, ſave the child, 
And bear it rom me to the empreſs ; 
If thou do this, 1'!! ſhew thee wond'rous things, 
That highly may advantage thee to hear; 
It thou wilt not, befall what may beſall, 
Fil ſpeak no more; but vengeance rot you all 
Loc. Say on, and if it pleaſe me which thou ſpeak tt, 
Thy child ſhall live, and I will fee it nouriſh'd. 
AAR, An if it pleaſe thee ? why, aſſure thee, Lucius, 
"Twill vex thy ſoul to hear what I ſhall ſpeak ; 
For | muſt talk of murders, rapes, and maſſacret, 
Acts of black night, abominable deeds, 
Complots of miſchief, treaſon, villanies, 
- Ruthful to hear, yet piteouſly performed; 
And this ſhall all be buried by my death, 
Unleſs thou ſwear to me my child ſhall live. 
Luc. Tell on thy mind; I ſay, thy child ſhall live. 
Aar, Swear, that he fball ; and then [ will begin. 
Luc. Who ſhall I ſwear by? thou believ'ſt no God: 
That granted, how can't thou believe an oath ? 
Aar. What iff do not ? as indeed, I do not; 
Yet, for I know thou art rpligioue, 
And haſt a thing within thee called conscience, 
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With twenty popiſh tricks and ceremonies 

Which I have ſeen thee careful to obſerve, 

Therefore I urge thy oath; (for that I know, 

An idiot holds his bauble for a God, 

And keeps the oath, which by that God he ſwears, 

To that I'll urge him; — therefore thou ſhalt vow 

By that ſame God, what God ſoe'r it be, 

That thou ador'ſt, and haſt in reverence, 

To fave my boy, nouriſh and bring him up; 

Or elſe Iwill diſcover noug ht to thee, 

Luc. Ev'n by my God I {wear to thee, I will. 
Aar. Firſt kiiow thou, I begot him on the empreſs. 
Luc. Oh moſt inſatiate, luxurious woman! 

AAB. Tut, Lucius, this was but a deed of charity, 

To that which thou ſhalt hear of me anon, 

"Twas her two ſons that murdered Baſſianus; 

They cut thy ſiſter's tongue, and raviſh'd her, 

And cut her hands, and trimm'd her as thou ſaw'ſt. 
Luc. Oh, deteſtable villain! call'ſt thou that trimming ? 
Aar, Why, ſhe was waſh'd, and cut and trimm'd 

And 'twas trim ſport for them that had the doing of*t. 

Lv c. Oh, bar*brous beaſtly villains like thyſelf ! 

- AAx. Indeed, I was the tutor to inſtruct them, 

That codding ſpirit had they fm their mother, 

As ſure a card as ever won the ſet; 

That bloody mind, I think they learned from me, 

As true a dog as ever {ought at head: 

Well; let my deeds be witneſs of my worth, 

I train'd thy brethren to that guile:ul hole, 

Where the dead corpſe of Baſſianus lay: 

I wrote the letter that thy father found, 

And hid the gold within the letter meation'd : 
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Confedꝰ rate with the queen, and her two ſons. 
And what not done, that thou haſt cauſe to tue, 


| Wherein I had no ſtroke of mithief int! 


I plaid the cheater for thy father's hand, 

And when 1 had it, drew rnyſelf apart, | 

And almoſt broke my heart with extream laughter. 

I pry'd me through the crevice of the wall, 

When for his hand he had his two ſons' heads! 

Beheld his tears, and laugh'd fo heartily, 

That both mine eyes were rainy like to his; 

And when I told the empreſs of this ſport, 

She ſwooned almoſt at my pleaſing tale, 

And for my tidings gave me twenty kiſſes. 
GoTn. What! can'ſt thou fay all this, and never bluſh 3 
AAR. Ay, like a black dog, as the ſaying is. 
Lvc. Art thou not ſorry for theſe henious deeds ? 
AAx. Ay, that 1 had not done a thouſand more. 

Ev'n now | curſe the day (and yet I think, 

Few come within the compaſs of my curſe) 

Whetein I did not ſome notorious ill, 

As kill a man, or elſe deviſe his death ; 

Raviſh a maid, or plot the way to do it; 

Accuſe ſome innocent, and for{wear myſel:; 

Set deadly enmity between two friends; 

Make poor men's cattle break their necks ; 


Set fire on barns and hay-ſtacks in the night, 


And bid the owners quench them with their tears, 
Oſt have I digg'd up dead men from their graves, 
And ſet them upright at their dear friends? doors, 
Ev'n when their ſorrow almoſt was forgot ; 

And on their ſkius as on the bark of trees, 

Have with my knife carv'd in Roman letters, 
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« Let not your ſorrow die though I am dead. 
Tut, I have done a hundred dreadful things, 
As willingly as one would kill a fly; 
And nothing grieves me heartily indeed, 
But that I cannot do ten thouſand more. 
Luc. Bring down the devil, for he muſt not die 
So ſweet a death, as hanging preſently. 
AAR. If there be devils, would J were a devil, 
To live and burn in everlaſting fire, 
So I might have your company in hell, 
But to torment you with my bitter tongue ! 
Loc. Sirs, ſtop his mouth, and let him ſpeak no more. 


Fnter Amilius, 


GoTn. My lord, there is a meſſenger from Rome 
Deſires to be admitted to your preſence, 
Lvc. Let him come near 
Welcome, AÆmilius, what's the news from Rome? 
Aw1L. Lord Lucius“ and you princes of the Goths, 
The Roman emperor greets you all by me; 
And, for he underſtands you are in arms, 
He craves a parley at your father's houſe, 
Willing you to demand your hoſtages, 
And they ſh:ll be immediately deliver'd. 
Corn. What ſays our Gebaltt 
Luc. Æmilius, let the emperor give his pledges 
Unto my father and my uncle Marcus, 
Acd we wil come. March away, [Exennt. 
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Scree [lll, Changes to Titus's palace in Rome, 
Enter Tamora, Chiron, and Demetrius, diſguiſed, 
Tam. Thus, in theſe ſtrange and ſad habiliments, 
I will encounter with Andronicus, 7 
And ſay, I am revenge ſent from below, 
To join with him, and right his hei nous wrongs. 
Knock at the ſtudy, where they ſay, he keeps, 
To ruminate ſtrange plots of dire revenge ; 
Tell him, revenge is come to Join with him, 
And work confuſion on his enemies, 
[They knock, and Titus appears above. 
Tir. Who doth moleſt my contemplation 3 
Is it your trick to make me ope the door, 
That ſo my ſad decrees may fly away, 
And all my ſtudy be to no effect? 
You are deceived; for what I mean to do, 
See, here in bloody lines I have ſet down; 
And what is written, ſhall be executed. 
Tam. Titus, I am come to talk with thee. 
T1T. No, not a word, how can I grace my talk, 


Wanting a hand to give it that accord? 


Thou haſt the odds of me, therefore no more. | 
T am. If thou did'ſt know me, thou woul'dſt talk with me. 
Tit. I am not mad; I know thee well enough; 


Witneſs this wretched ſtump, theſe crimſon lines, 


Witneſs theſe trenches, made by grief and care, 
Witneſs the tiring day and heavy night; 

Witnefs all ſorrow, that | know thee well 

For our proud ernpreſs, mighty Tamora. 

Is not thy coming for my other hand ? 

| Tam. Know thou, ſad man, I am not Tamora : 
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She is thy enemy, and I thy friend; 
am revenge, ſent from th' inſernal kingdom, 
To eaſe the gna wing vulture of thy mind, 
By working wreakſul vengeance on thy foes. 
Come down and welcome me to this world's light; 
Confer with me of murder and of death ; 
There's not a hollow cave, nor lurking place; 
No vaſt obſcurity, or miſty vale, 
Where bloody murder or deteſted rape 
Can couch for fear, but I will find them out, 
And in their ears tell them my dreadful name, 
Revenge, which makes the foul offenders quake. 
Tir. Art thou revenge? and art thou ſent to me, 
To be a torment to mine enemies ? 
Tam. I am, therefore come down, to welcome me. 
Tir. Do me ſome ſervice, ere I come to thee. 
Lo, by thy fide where rape, and murder, ſtands ; 
Now give ſome *"farance that thou art revenge, 
Stab them, or tear them on thy charrot-wheels ; 
And then Ill come and be thy waggoner, | 
And whirl along with thee about the globe; 
Provide two proper palfries black as jet; 
To hale thy vengeful waggon ſwift away, 
And find out murders in their guilty caves z 
And when thy car is loaded with their heads, 
Iwill diſmount, and by thy waggon-wheel 
Trot like a ſervile foot- man all day long; 
Even from Hyperion's riſing in the eaſt, 
Vatil his very downfal in the ſea. 
And day by day I'll do this heavy taſk, 
So thou deſtroy rapine and murder there. 
Tan. Theſe are my miniſters, and come with me. 
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Tir. Are they thy miniſters ? what are they call'd. 


Tam. Rapine and murder; there ore call'd ſo, 
*Cauſe they take vengeance on ſuch kind of men. 


Tir. Good lord, how like the empreſs? ſons they are, 


And you the empreſs ! but we worldly men 
Have miſerable and miſtaking eyes, 

O iweet revenge, now do I come to thee, 

And if one arm's embracement will content thee, 
I will embrace thee in it by and by. 


Tam. This cloſing with him fits his Junacy, 
Whate'er I forge to feed his brain-ſick fits, 
Do you uphold and maintain in your ſpeech, 
For now he firmly takes me for revenge; 

And being credulous in this mad thought, 

FIl make him fend for Lucius, his ſon : 

And whilſt I at a banquet hold bim ſure, 

I'll find ſome cunning practice out of hand, 

To ſcatter and diſperſe the giddy Goths, 

Or, at the leaſt, make them his enemies, 

See, here he comes, and I muſt ply my theme. 


Se Hur IV. Enter Titus. 


Tir. Long have I been forlorn and all for thee: 
Welcome, dread fury, to my woful houſe; 
Rapine and murder, you are welcome too: 

How like the empreſs and her ſons you are! 
Well are you fitted, had you but a Moor ; 
Could not all hell afford you ſuch a devil ? 
For well I wot the empreſs never wags, 
But in her company there is a Moor; 
And would you reprefent our queen aright, 


[Exit Titus from above. 
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it were convenient you had fuch a devil. 
But welcome, as you are, what ſhall we do ? 
Tam. What would'ſt thou have us do, Andronicus ? 
Dem. Shew me a murderer, I'll deal with him. 
Cai. Shew me a villain, that has done a rape, 
And am ſent to be reveng'd on him. 
Tam. Shew me a thouſand that have done thee wrang ; 
And | will be revenged on them a'l. 
Tir. Look round about the wicked ſtreets of Rome, 
And when thou find'ſt a man that's like thyſelf, 
Good murder, ſtab him ; he's a murderer. | 
Go thou with him, and when it is thy hap | 
To find another that is like to thee, 
Good rapine, ſtab him; he's a raviſher. 
Go thou with them, and in the emperor's court 
| There is a queen attended by a Moor; 
Well may'ft thou know her by thy own proportion, 
For up and down ſhe doth reſemble thee ; 
I pray thee, do on chem ſome violent death; 
They have been violent to me and mine. 
Tau. Well baſt thou leſſon'd us, this ſhall wedo. 
But would it pleaſe thee, good Andronicus, 
To ſend for Lucius, thy thrice valiant fon, 
Who leads tow'rds Rome a band of warlike Coths, 
And bid him come and banquet at thy houſe, 
When he is here, ev'n at thy ſolemn feaſt, 
I will bring in the empreſs and her ſons, 
The emperor himſelf, and all thy foes ; 
And at thy mercy ſhall they ſtoop and kneel, 
And on them ſhalt thou eaſe thy angry heart. 
What ſays Andronicus to this device? 


Tir. Marcus, my brother !—"tis {ad Titus calls 
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Enter Marcus. 


Go gentle Marcus, to thy nephew Lucius, 
Thou ſhalt enquire him out among the Goths, 
Bid him repair to me: and bring wtth him 
Some of the chieſeſt princes of the Goths ! 
Bid him encamp bis ſoldiers where they are; 
Tell him, the emperor and the empreſs too 
Feaſt at my houſe, and he ſhall feaſt with them. 
This do thou for my love, and ſo let him, 
As he regards his aged father's life. 
Mar. This will I do, and ſoon return again. [Exit, 
Tam. Now I wilt hence about my buſineſs, 
And take my miniſters along with me. 

Tir. Nay, nay, let rape and murder ſtay with me; : 
Or elſe Il] call my brother back again, | 
And cleave to no revenge but Lucius, 

Tam. [To her ſons.] What ſay you, boys, will you abide 

with him. 
Whites I go tell my lord, the emperor, 
How I have govern'd our determin'd jeſt ? 
Yield to his humour, ſmooth, and ſpeak him fair, 
And tarry with him *till I come again. 
Tir. I know them all, tho* they ſuppoſe me mad, 
And will o'er-reach them in their own devices, 
A pair of curſed hell-hounds and their dam, Caſide. 
Dem. Madam, depart at pleaſure, leave us here. 
Tam. Farewell, Andronicus; revenge now goes 
To lay a complot to betray thy foes. [Exit Tamora. 
TiT, I know, thou do'ſt; and ſweet revenge farewell. 
Cut. Tell us, old man, how ſhall we be employ'd ? 
Tir. Tut, [ have work enough for you to do. 
Publius, come kither; Caius and Valentine! 
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Enter Publius and ſervants. 


Pos. What is your will? 
Tir. Know ye, thee two? 
Pos. The empreſs' ſons, 

1 take them, Chiron and Demetrius. 

Tir, Fy, Publius, fy, thou art too much deceiv'd, 

The one is murder, rape is th* other's name! 

And therefore bind them, gentle Publius; 

Caius and Valentine, lay hands on them ; 

Oft have you heard ine wiſh for ſuch an hour, 

And now l find it, therefore bind them fure. {Exit Titus. 
Cn1. Villains, forbear, we are the empreſs“ ſons, 
Pu. And therefore do we what we are commanded, 

Stop cloſe their mouths ; let them not ſpeak a word. 

Is he ſure bound? Look, that ye bind them faſt. 


Scenes V. Enter Titus Andronicus with a knife, 
and Lavinia with a baſon. 


Tir. Come, come, Lavinia; look, thy foes are bound. 
—Sirs, ſtop their mouths, let them not ſpeak to me, 
But let them hear what fearful words I utter. 
Oh, villains, Chiron nd Demetrius! 
Here ſtands the ſpring whom you have ſtain'd with mud, 
This goodly ſummer with your wiater mixt, 
You kill'd her huſband, and for that vile ſault 
Two of her brothers were condemned to death ; 
My hand cut off, and made a merry jeſt; 
Both her [tweet hands, her tongue, and that more dear 
Than hands or tongue, her ſpotleſs chaſtity, 
Inhuman traitors, you conſtrain'd aud forc'd, 
What would you ſay, if I ſhould let you ſpeak ? 
Villains! —for ſhame, you could not beg for grace. 
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Hark, wretches, hew I mean to martyr you. 
This one hand yet is left to cut your throats, 
Whilſt that Lavinia twixt her ſtumps doth hold 
The baſon that receives your guilty blood. 
You know your mother means to feaſt with me, 
And calls herſelf revenge, and thinks me mad. 
Hark, vi'lains, I will grind your bones to duſt, 
And with your blood and it Vil make a paſte ; ; 
And of the paſte a coffin will I rear, 
And make two paſties of your ſhameful heads 
And bid that ſtrumpet, your unhallow'd dam, 
Like to the earth, ſwallow her own increaſe. 
This is the feaſt that I have bid her to, 
And this the banquet ſhe ſhall ſurfeit on; 
For worſe than Philomel you us'd my daughter, 
And worſe than Procne I will be reveng'd. 
And now prepare your throats. Lavinia, come, 
Receive the blood; and, when that they are dead, 
| Let me go grind their bones to powder imall, 
And with this hateful liquor temper it ; 
And in that paſte let their vile heads be bak'd. 
Come, come, be every one officious 
To make this banquet, which I wiſh might prove 
More ſtern and bloody than the Centaur's feaſt. 
[He cuts their throats, 
So, now bring them in, for Ill play the eook, 
And ſee them ready gainſt the mother comes. [Rxeunt. 
Enter Lucius, Marcus, and Goths, with Aaron priſoner. 
Loc. Uncle Marcus, ſince it is my father's mind 
That I repair to Rome, | am content. 
Gora. And ours with thine, befall what fortune will. 
Luc, Good uncle, take you in th's barbarous Moor, 
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This ravenous tyger this accurſed devil; 
Let him receive no ſuſtenance, fetter him, 
Till he be brought unto the emp'ror's face, 
For teſtimony of theſe foul proceedings; 
And ſee, the ambuſh of our friends be ſtrong 3 
I fear, the emperor means no good to us, 

AAR. Some devil whiſper curſes in my ear, 
And prompt me, that my tongue may utter forth 
The venemous malice of my ſwelling heart! 

Luc. Away, inhuman dog, unhallow'd ſlave. 

[Exeunt Goths with Aaron, 

Sirs, help our uncle to convey him in. [Flouriſh; 
The trumpets ſhew, the emperor is at hand, 


Scens VI. Enter Eur Rox and Eur rss, with 
Tz1BUNEs and others, 


Sar. What, hath the firmament more ſuns than one? 
Luc. What boots it thee to call thyſelf a ſun ? 
Mak. Rome's emperor, and nephew, break the parley; 
Theſe quarrels muſt be quietly debated : 
The feaſt is ready, which the careful Titus 
Hath ordain'd to an honourable end, 
For peace, for love, for league, and good to Rome : 
Pleaſe you therefore draw nigh and take your places, 
Sar. Marcus, we will. L Hauiboys. 


A table brought in. Enter Tirus like a cook, placing 


the meat on the table, and LAVvIN IA, with a veil over 
her face. 


Tir. Welcome, my gracious lord; welcome, dread 
queen, 
Welcome, ye warlike Goths, welcome, Lucius. 
And welcome, all; although the cheer be poor, 
Vol. V. D d 
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"Twill fill your ſtomachs, pleaſe you eat of it. 
Sar. Why art thou thus attir*d, Andronicus ? 
Tir. Becauſe I would be ſure to have all well, 
To entertain your highneſs, and your empreſs. 
Tau. We are beholden to you, good Andronicus, 
Tir. And if your highneſs knew my heart, you were, 
My lord the emperor, reſolve me this z 
Was it well done of raſh Virginius, 
To ſlay his daughter with his own right-hand, 
Becauſe ſhe was enforc'd, ſtain'd, and deflour'd ? 
SAT. It was, Andronicus. 
Tir, Your teaſon, mighty lord? 
Sar. Becauſe the girl ſhould not ſurvive her ſhame, 
And by her preſence ſtill renew his ſorrows. 
Tir. A reaſon mighty, ſtrong, and effectual, 

A pattern, precedent, and lively warrant, 

For me, moſt wretched, to perform the like. 

Die, die, Lavinia, and thy ſhame with thee, 

And with thy ſhame thy father's ſorrow die! [He kills her, 
Sar. What haſt thou done, unnatural and unkind ? 
Tir. Kill'd her, for whom my tears have made me 

blind. 

1 am as woful as Virginius was, 

And have a thouſand times mare cauſe than he 

Todo this outrage. And it is now done, 

Sar. What, was ſhe raviſh'd? tell, who did the deed? 

TI Tr. Will't pleaſe you eat, will't pleaſe your highneſs 
feed! 

Tam. Why haſt thou lain thine only daughter thus? 

Tir. Not I, *twas Chiron and Demetrius. 

They raviſh'd her, and cut away her tongue, 

And they, 'twas they, that did her all this wrong, 
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Sar. Go, fetch them hither to us preſently. 
Tir. Why, there they are both baked in that pye, 
Whereof their mother daintily hath fed ; 
Eating the fleſh that ſhe herſelf hath bred. 
'Tis may tis true; witneſs my knife's ſharp point. 
[He ſtabs the empreſs, 
Sar. Die, frantick wretch, for this accurſed deed. 
[He ſtabs Titus. 
Loc. Can the ſon's eye behold his father bleed? 
There's meed for meed, death for a deadly deed. 
[ Lucius ſtabs the emperor, 
Mar. You ſad-fac'd men, people and ſons of Rome, 
By uproar ſever'd, like a flight of fowl 
Scatter'd by winds and high tempeſtuous guſts, 
Oh, let me teach you how to knit again 
This ſcatter'd corn into one mutual ſheaf, 
Theſe broken limbs again into one body. 
GorTn. Let Rome herſelf be bane unto herſelf ; 
And ſhe whom mighty kingdoms curtly to, 
Like a forlorn and deſperate caſt-away, 
Do ſhameful execution on hertelt. 
Max. But if my froſty ſigns and chaps of ages 
Grave witneſſes of true experience, 
Cannot induce you to attend my words, 
Speak, Rome's dear friend; as erſt our Anceſtor, | 
[To Lucius. 
When with his ſolemn tongue he did diſcourſe 
To love-ſick Dido's ſad attending ear, 
The ſtory of that baleful burning night, 
When ſabtile Greeks ſurpriz'd king Priam's Troy: 


Tell us, what Sinon hath bewitch'd our ears, 


Or who hath brought the fatal engine in, 
D dz 
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That gives our Troy, our Rome, the civil wound, 

My heart is not compact of flint, nor ſteel; 

Nor can I utter all our bitter grief, 

But floods of tears will drown my oratory, 

And break my very utt'rance; even in the time 

When it ſhould move you to attend me moſt, 

Lending your kind commiſeration. 

Here is a captain, let him tell the tale, 

Your hearts will throb and weep to hear him ſpeak, 
Lu c. Then, noble auditory, be it known to you, 

That curſed Chiron and Demetrius 

Were they that murdered our emperor's brother, 

And they i: were that raviſhed our ſiſter; 

For their fell faults our brothers were beheaded, 

Our fathers tears deſpis'd, and ba'ely cozen'd 

Of that true hand that fought Rome's quarrel out, 

And ſent her enemies into the grave, 

Laſily, myſelf unkindly baniſh'd, 

The gates ſhut on me, and turn'd weeping out, 

To beg relief among Rome's enemies 

Who drown'd their enmity in my true tears, 

And op'd their arms t'embrace me as a friend; 

And I am turn'd forth, be it known to you, 

That have p eſerv'd her welfare in my blood, 

And from her boſom tock the enemy's point, 

Sheathing the ſteel in my adventꝰrous body. 

Alas !—you know, I am no vaunter, I; 

My ſcars can witneſs, dumb although they are, 

That my report is juſt, and full of truth. 

But, ſoft, methinks, I do digreſs too much, 

Citing my worthleſs praiſe : oh, pardon me, 

For when no friends are by, men praiſe themſelves. 
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Max. Now is my tongue to ſpeak: behold this child, 


Of this was Tamora deliver'd ; 

The iſſue of an irreligious Moor, 

Chief architect and plotter of theſe woes; 

The villain is alive in Titus? houſe, 

And as he is, to witneſs this is true. 

Now judge, what cauſe had Titus to revenge 
Theſe wrongs, unſpeakable, paſt patience, 

Or more than any living man could bear. 

Now you have heard the truth, what ſay you, Romans ? 
Have we done aught amiſs ? ſhew us wherein, 
And from the place where you behold us now, 
The poor remainder of Andronicus, 

We'll hand in hand all headlong caſt us down, 
And on the ragged ſtones beat out our brains, 
And make a mutual cloſure of our houſe. 

Speak, Romans, ſpeak ; and if you ſay we ſhall, 
Lo, hand in hand, Lucius and I will fall, 

Eu. Come, come, thou reverend man of Rome, 
And bring our emperor gently in thy hand, 

Lucius our emperor, for, well I know, 
The common voice do cry, it ſhall be fo. 

Mar. Lucius, all hail, Rome's royal emperor ! 
Go, go, into old Titus? ſorrowful houſe, 

And hither hale that miſbelieving Moor, 

To be adjudg'd ſome direſul ſlaughtering death; 
As puniſhment for his moſt wicked life, 

Lucius, all hail, Rome's gracious governour ! 

Luc. Thanks, gentle Romans: may I govern ſo, 
To heal Rome's harm, and drive away her woe! 
But, gentle people, give me aim a while, 

For nature puts me to a heavy taſk : 
B bz 
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Stand all aloof; but, Uncle, draw you near, 
To ſhed obſequious tears upon this trunk ; 
Ob, take this warm kiſs on thy pale cold lips, 


[Kiſſes Titus. 


Theſe forrowſul drops upon thy blood-ſtain'd face 
The laſt true duties of thy noble ſon. 
Mas. Ay, tear for tear, and loving kiſs for kiſs, 
Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips ; 
O, were the ſum of theſe that I ſhould pay 
Countleſs and infinite, yet would I pay them! 
Luc. Come hither, boy; come, come, and learn of us 
To melt in ſhowers; thy grandfire lov'd thee well; 
Many 4 time he danc'd thee on his knee, 
Sung thee aſleep, his loving breaſt thy pillow ; 
Many a matter hath he told to thee, 
Meet and agreeing with thy infancy ; 
In that reſpect then like a loving child, 
Shed yet ſome ſmall drops from thy tender ſpring, 
Becauſe kind nature doth require it ſo : 
Friends ſhould aſſociate friends, in grief and woe, 
Bid him farewel, commit him to the grave; 
Do him that kindneſs, and take leave of him. 
Bo v. O grandfire, grandfire! ev'n with all my heart, 
Would I were dead, ſo you did live again 
O lord, I cannot ſpeak to him tor weeping— 
My tears will choak me, if | ope my mouth. 


Scernxnz VII. Enter Romans with Aaron. 


Rom. You ſad Andronici, have done with woes : 
Give ſentence on this execrable wretch, 
That hath been breeder of theſe dire events. 

Loc. Set him breaſt deep in earth, and famiſh him, 


r 
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There let him ſtand, and rave and cry for food ; 
If any one relieves or pities him, 
For the offence he dies. This is our doom. 
Some (tay to ſee him faſtned in the earth. 
AAR, O, why ſhould wrath be mute, and fury dumb! 
I am no baby, I, that with baſe prayers 
I ſhould repent the evil I have done : 
Ten thouſand worſe, than ever yet I did, 
Would I perform, if I might have my will; 
If one good deed in all my life I did, 
I do repent it from my very ſoul. 
Lv e. Some loving friends convey the emp'ror hence, 
And give him burial in his father's grave. 
My father and Lavinia ſhall forthwith 
Be cloſed in our houſhold's monument : 
As for that heinous tygreſs Tamora, 
No funeral rites, nor man in mournful weeds, 
No mournful bell ſhall ring her burial 
But throw her forth to beaſts and birds of prey; 
Her life was beaſt-like, and devoid of pity ; 
And, being fo, ſhall have like want of pity. 
See juſtice done on Aaron that damn'd Moor, 
From whom our heavy haps had their beginning; 
Then, aſterwards, we'll order well the ſtate; 
That like events may ne'er it ruinate. [Exeunt omnes. 
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be reader to find the Lire referred to, muſt reckon the Lines 
of the Text only, beginning at the tep of the Page, and omit- 
ing all Lines relating to the Entry of Cbaracters, &c. 


The Notes not in Dr. Joxnsox's Edition are marked with 
| an Aſteriſt ['] thus, 


PROLOUCULT 
P. 3. I. 15. or te ſee a Fellow 
In a long motley Coat,)J Alluding to the Fools and 
Buffoons, introduced for the generality in the plays a little 
before our author's time : and of whom he has left us a ſmall 
taſte in his own. 'THEOB. 
L. 18, fuch a ſhow 
A fool and fight is,] This is not the only paſſage 
in which Shakeſpeare bo diſcovered his conviction of the 
impropriety of battles repreſented on the ſtage. He knew 
that five or ſix men with ſwords give a very unſatisfactory 
idea of an army, and therefore, without much care to ex- 
cuſe his former practice, he allows that a theatrical fight 
would deſtroy all opinion of truth, and leave him never an 
underſtanding friend, Magnis ingeniis et multa nihilomi- 
nus habituris fimplex convenit erroris confeſſio. Yet I know 
not whether the coronation ſhewn in this play may not be 
liable to all that can be objected againſt a battle. Jon xs. 
I. 20. — th' opinion that ave bring 
To make that only true wve now intend, ] Theſe lines 
Vol., V. PAR TI. 
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1 do not underſtand, and ſuſpect them of corruption. I be- 


lieve we may better read thus: 
th' opinion which we bring 
| Or make; that only truth we now intend, Jonxs, 
L. 25. — Think ye * ES 

The ons of our noble , y the rhyme 

ſhould have = here, — K was fo eafily to 

be ſupplied, I cannot conceive. It can only be accounted 

for from the negligence of the preſs, or the tranſcribers ; 

and therefore I have made no ſcruple to replace it thus; 

Think before ye. Tu xo. 

IBid.] This is ſpecious, but the laxity of the verſification 
in this prologue, and in the epilogue, makes it neceſſary. 

OHNS$, 

Thid.)} I rather think the defect lies in the ſecond than 
the firſt verſe, which Shakeſpeare probably wrote, 

The very perſons of our bifory. Rxy:s,* 
+ = Wo % III. 

Pact 5. I. 4. — a freſb admirer,) An admirer untired; 
an admirer ſtill feeling the impreſſion as if it were hourly 
renewed. | Jou xs. 

P. 6. 1. 15. Till this time pomp rvas fingle, but now marry'd 

To ane above itſelf, —] The thought is odd and whim- 
fical; and obſcure enough to need an explanation ——” Till 
this time (ſays the ſpeaker) Pomp led a fingle life, as not 
finding a huſband able to ſupport her according to her dig- 
nity ; but ſhe has now got one in Henry VIII. who could 
ſupport her even above her condition of finery, Wars. 


Ibid.] Dr. Warburton has here difcovered more beauty than 


the author intended, who meant only to ſay in a noiſy peri- 
phraſe, that “e pomp was encreaſed on this occaſion to more 
« than twice as much as it had ever been before.” Pomp 
is no more married to the Engliſh then to the French king, 
for to neither js any preference given by the ſpeaker. Pomp 
is only married to pomp, but the new pomp is greater than 
the old. Jonxs. 
L. 16. Fact fellwving day 

Became the next day s maſter, till the laſt 

Made firmer wonders its.) If this be the true read- 
ing, then by the word, next-day, we muſt underſtand, by 
an uncommon application of the phraſe—the preceding day 


a1 


fi 
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the day next before it—unleſs we imagine, that the defi 
is to ſay, © That each day became the maſter (i. e. the in- 
« ſtructor, the pattern) of that which was to ſncceed it; 
« which is both hard, and unnatural; and alſo lowers the 
« ſenſe of the paſſage.” fy Fog 
The intended meaning certainly is, “ That each ſuc- 
« ceeding day became the maſter to the preceding one (i. e. 
« overcame it—was ſuperior to it) in the pomp and mag- 
tc nificence of its pageantry; till the laſt of all engroſs'd to 


« itſelf all the admiration which was before given to the 


« former days z—made former wonders, i#s,—(j. e. its oxon: )” 


The paſſage, I apprehend, ſhould be read thus; with the 


tranſpoſition of only two words: 
Each following day 
Became the aff day's mafter, till the ext 
Made former wonders, its. Canons.* 
Ibid.) Dies diem decet. Every day learned fomething 
from the preceding, till the concluding day collected all the 
ſplendor of all the former ſhews. Jon xs. 
L. 18. Made former wonders, its,] 1. e. the laſt 
draw over all the former wonders into itſelf, as the greater 
draws the leſs. * . WARE.“ 
L. 19. All cliaguant, all glittering, all ſpining. Clarendon 
uſes this word in his deſcription of the Spaniſh Juegos de 
Toros. i Jonxs. 
I. 25. —— that their very labour 
| Was to them as a painting, —] i. e. the labour they 
ſuſtained in bearing the weight of their finery, gave them ſo 
freſh a colour, as ſaved the trouble and expence of painting. 
wh | WAI.“ 


: L. 30. — Him in eye, 
5 Still him in praiſe;] So Dryden, 
— Two chefs : 
So match'd as each ſeem'd worthieſt when alone, Ion x. 
"Po L. Be . evag bit tengue in cenſure,] Cenſure for 
determination, of which had the nobleſt appearance, Wars. 
L. 6. The old romantic legend of Bevis of Southampton, ] 
This Bevis (or Beavcit) a Saxon, was for his proweſs created 
by Willizm the Conqueror Earl of Southampton : of whom, 
Camden 1n his Britannia. | TREOB. 
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theſe triumphs and pleaſures, however well related, muſt 


loſe in the deſcription part of that ſpirit and energy which 
were expreſſed in the real action. Jonxs, 
L. 11. —— All «cas royal, &c.] This ſpeech was given 
in all the editions to Buckingham; but improperly. For 
he wanted information, having kept his chamber during the 
folemnity. I have therefore given it to Norfolk. Tacos. 
L. 13. Order gave each thing wiew : The office did 
Diftin&ly bis full function,] i. e. Every part of the 
ſhow was clearly ſeen and perfectly comprehended by the 
ſpectators; both becauſe they were placed in due order, and 
-alſo were fully and completely executed. The ſenſe would, 
I think, be more fully ſeen, if inftead of, the office, we 
ſhould read, each office, Caxons, 
Thid.) The commiſſion for regulating this feſtivity was 
well executed, and gave exactly to every particular perſon 


and action the proper place. Jon xs. 


L. 18. Clement,] No initiation, no previous practices. 
Elements are firſt principles of things, or rudiments of know- 
ledge. The word is here applied, not without a catacreſis, 


to a perſon. Jon xs, 
L. 25. Fierce vanities,] Fierce is here, I think, uſed like 


the French fer for proud, unleſs we ſuppoſe an alluſion to 
the mimical ferocity of the combatants in the tit. Joins, 


L. 26. That ſuch a keech—] Ketch, from the Italian 
Caicchio, ſignifying a tub, barrel, or hogſhead. - Skinner, 
Por x. 
id.] The word in the folio is keech, which not being un- 
derſtood, is changed into Lerch. 
A keech is a ſolid lump or maſs, A cake of wax or tallow 
formed in a mould is called yet in ſome placts a keech. Jon x. 
P. 8. I. 3. Out of his ſelf drawing wveb,) Thus it ſtands in 
the firſt edition, The later editors, by injudicious correc- 
tion, have printed, 
Out of his ſelf-drawvn web. Jon xs. 
L. 5. A gift that heaven gives for him, wwhich buys 
A place next to the King, ] It is evident a word or two 
in the ſentence is miſplaced, and that we ſhould read, 
A gift that heaven gives; which buys for him 
A place next to the King Wars. 
"Tbid.] It is full as likely that Shakeſpeare wrote, gives to 
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bim, which will ſave any greater alteration, Jonxs. 
L. 17. —— the file, that is, the liſt. Jon xs. 
L. 21. council out,] Council not then ſitting. Jonxs. 
L. 22. Muft fetch in bim be papers,] He papers, a verb; 
his own letter, by his own fingle authority, and without 
the concurrence of the council, muſt fetch in him whom he 
papers down, I don't underſtand it, unleſs this be the 


meaning. Pore. 
L. 29. What did this vanity 
But ——) What effect has this pompous ſhew, 
but the production of a wretched concluſion, Jonxs. 
P. 9. | — Every. man, 


9. I. 3. 5 . 
After the hideous florm that fo!low'd, &c.] His author 
Hall, ſays, Monday, 18th day of June, there blew ſuch 
ſtorms of wind and weather that marvel was to hear; for 
which hideous tempeſt ſome ſaid it was a very prognoſtica- 
tion of trouble and hatred to come between princes, In 
Henry VIII. p. $0, Wars. 
L. 13. Th ambaſſador is filenc'd?] Silenc'd for recall'd. 
This being proper to be ſaid of an orator; and an ambaſſador 
or public miniſter being called an orator, he applies filerc'd 


to ambaſſador. WarsB. 
I:id.] J underſtand it rather of the French ambaſſador re- 


fiding in England, who, by being refuſed an audience, may, 
without any remote meaning, be ſaid to be filenc'd. Jonns., 
L. 1 5 A preper title of a peace,] A fine name of a peace. 
Ironically. OHNS, 
L. 23. Honaur and plenteous ſafety ;—] plenteous, for full, 
entire. But full alſo ſignifying plenteaus, he uſes plenteous to 
denote entire, WAB.“ 
L. 32. — comes that roc, ] To make the rock come is not 
very juſt. Jon xs. 
P. 10. I. 11. —— A begpar's book 
Out-worths a nobles blood, | That is, the literary qua- 
lifications of a book iſh beggar are more prized than the high 
deſcent of hereditary greatneſs, This is a contemptuous ex- 
clamation very naturally put into the mouth of one of the 


antient, unlettered, martial nobility, Jonns, 
L. 19. He bores me cbith ſome trick, } He ſtabs or wounds 
me by ſome artifice or fiction. Jouns, 


P. 11. I. 5. — From @ mouth of honour,] I will cruſh this 
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baſeborn fellow, by the due influence of my rank, or ſay 
that all diſtinction of perſons is at an end. Jon xs. 
L. 23. From fincere mstions, ] In the ſenſe of Syncerus, Lat. 
legitimate, out of love to my country, and from no private 
prejudices. | | Wars,* 
Thid.) Honeft indignation ; warmth of integrity. Per- 
haps name not, ſhould be blame not. 
Whom from the flow of gall I b/ame not. Jon xs. 
L. 32. —— bis mind and place 
Infecting one another :] This is very ſatirical, His 
mind he repreſents as highly corrupt; and yet he ſuppoſes 
the contagion of the place of firſt miniſter as adding an in- 
fection to it, Wars. 
Ibid. The fatire is Mr. W.'s : for the paſſage ſuppoſes 
his place to be juſt as much infected by his mind, as his 
mind was by his place, 
Suppoſes as adding, for, ſuppoſes to add; Excellent Gram- 
mar ! and, Contagion adds Infection; excellent ſenſe ! both in 


the compaſs of two lines. Canons,* 
P. 12.1. 3. ſuggeſts the King our maſter,] Suggeſts 
for excites. Wars, 


P. 13. I. 18. Tam | 
T o ſee you 272 liberty, to look on 
The buſineſs preſent,] I am ſorry that I am obliged 
to be preſent and an eye-witneſs of your loſs of liberty. 
on xs. 
P. 14. I. 8. One Gilbert Peck Lis Counſellor, ] 82 the old 
Copfes have it, but, I, from the authorities of Hall and 
Hollingſhead, chang'd it to Chancellor, And our poet him- 
ſelf, in the beginning of the ſecond act, vouches for this 
Correction. | 
At which; appear'd againſt him his Surveyor, 
Sir Gilbert Peck his Chancellor. Turo. 
L. 12. Michael Heptin ?] So all the old copies had 
it: and ſo Mr, Rowe and Mr. Pope from them. But here 
again by the help of the Chronicles, I have given the true 


reading. THErOB, 


L. 15. — my life is ſpanned already,] To ſpan is to pripe or 
incloſe in :be hand ; to ſpen 18 alſo to meaſure by the pelm and 
the fingers. The meaning, therefore, may either be, that 
« hold is taken of my life, my life is in the gripe of my 
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« enemies; or, that my time is meaſured, the length of 
« my life is now determined.“ Jouns. 

L. 16. I am the ſhadowo of poor Buckingham, 

| Whoſe figure ev'n this inflant clouds puts on, 

By dart ning my clear ſun,] Theſe lines have paſſed 
all the editors. Does the reader underſtand them? By me. 
they are inexplicable, and muſt be left, I fear, to ſome hap- 
pier ſagacity. If the uſage of our author's time could allow 
figure to be taken, as now, for dignity or importance, we 
might read, 

Whoſe figure ev*n this inſtant cloud puts cut. 
But I cannot pleaſe myſelf with any conjecture. 

There may another explanation be given ſomewhat harſh, 
but the beft that occurs to me. I am the ſhadow o Buck- 
ingbam, whoſe — even this inſtant it puts on, Y four port 
and dignity is affumed by this cardinal that overclouds and 
oppreſſes me, and who gains my place, by darkening my clear 
ſun. Jouns. 

L. 19. — and the beſt heart of i] The expreſſion is mon- 
ſtrous. The heart is ſuppoſed the ſeat of life: But, as if he 
had many lives, and to each of them, a heart, he ſays, bis 
beſt heart. A way of ſpeaking that would have become a 
cat rather than a king. Wars. 

Tbid.) This expreſſion is not more monſtrous than many 
others. Heart is not here taken for the great organ of cir- 
culation and life, but, in a common and popular ſenſe, for 
the moſt valuable or precious part. Our author, in Hamlet, 
mentions the heart of beart. Exhauſted and effete ground 
is ſaid by the farmer to be out of beart. The hard and inner 
part of the oak is called beart of oak. Jouns, 

L. 20, Stood i th level 

Of a full-charg'd confed racy,] To ſtand in the 
level of a gun is to ſtand in a line with its mouth, ſo as to be 
hit by the ſhot, Jon xs. 

P. 15. 1.27, The mary to them longing,] The many is the 
meiny, the train, the people. Dryden is, perhaps, the laſt 
that uſed this word, 

The Kings before their many rode, Jonns, 

P. 16. I. 2. And lack of other means,] Means does net 
ſignify methods of livelihood, for that was ſaid immediately 
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before— unfit for other life; but it ſigniſies, neceſſaries=——. 
compelled, ſays the ſpeaker, for want of bread and other neceſſa- 
ries, But the poet uſing, for the thing, (want of bread ) the 
effect of it, ( bunger) the paſſage is become doubly obſcure 
firſt, by uſing a term in a licentious ſenſe, and then by 
putting it to a vicious conſtruction. The not apprehending 
that this is one of the diſtinguiſhing peculiarities in Shake. 
ſpear's ſtyle, has been the occaſion of ſo much ridiculous 
correction of him. WARI. 
Bid. ] I have inſerted this note rather becauſe it ſeems to 
have been the writer's favourite, than becauſe it is of much 
value. It explains what no reader has found difficult, and, 
I think, explains it wrong. OHNS, 
L. 4. And Danger ſerve: _ them. ] Could one eaſily be- 
lieve, that a writer, who had, but immediately before, ſunk 
ſo low in his expreſſion, ſhould here riſe again to a height 
ſo truly ſublime? where, by the nobleſt ſtretch of fancy, 
Danger is perſonalized as ſerving in the rebel arniy, and 
ſhaking the eſtabliſhed government, Wars, 
L. II. - front but in that file, I am but primus inter 
paces. I am but firſt in the row of counſellors, Jonxs. 
P. 17. I. 7. In the old edition: 
There is no primer baſeneſs,] The Queen is here com- 
plaining of the ſuffering of the Commons; whtch, ſhe ſuſ- 
As, aroſe from the abuſe of power in ſome great men, 
Bur ſhe is very reſerved in ſpeaking her thoughts concerning 
the quality of it. We may be aſſured then, that ſhe did not, 
in concluſion, call it the higheſt baſeneſs ; but rather made 
uſe of a word that could not offend the Cardinal, and yet 
would incline the King to give it a ſpeedy hearing, I read 
tnerefore, 
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There is no primer bufireſs. 
i. e. no matter of ſtate that more earneſtly preſſes a diſpatch, 


WARB. 
L. 20, To cope; to engage with; to encounter. The 
word is ſtill uſed in ſome countries. OHN#, 


L. 24. By fick interpreters,] In the uſe of this bole the 
ſeems to have adopted the ftoick philoſophy, which 
conſidered the paſſions as ſo many diſeaſes of the foul. By 
Hel interpreters therefore he intended ſuch as were under the 
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actual influences of envy, hatred, or any other of the male- 


volent paſſions. REIS.“ 
Ibid.) The old edition reads, 
By fick interpreters (once weak ones) is . 
Not ours, | 
I do not know that the old reading ought to be reſtored, but 
it may be noted. Jon xs, 


L. 25. What worſt, as oft i 

Hitting a greſſer quality, |} The worſt actions of great 

men are commended by the vulgar, as more accommodated 

to the groſineſs of their notions. Jouns. 
P. 18. I. 7. From every tree, lop, bark, aud part o tb 

timber :] Lop is a ſubſtantive, and fignifies the branches, 


| Wars. 
L. 27, —— out of himſelf, ] Beyond the treaſures of his 
own mind, Jon xs. 


L. 28. Neble benq not ⁊vel diſpeſcu,] Great gifts of na- 
ture nd education, not joined with good diſpoſitions, Jon x. 
P. 19. I. 1. This man ſo comploat, 
Who was enralld *mongis wonders, and cobhen woe, 
Almeſt with liſt ning ravijh'd, could nat find 
His bour »f ſbeech, a minute; be, my lady, &c.] 'Thig 
ſentence is broken and confuſed, Feds 4 with the allow- 
ances always to be made to our author, it may be underſtood, 
Yet it may be proper to examine the old edition, which 
gives it thus: 


and when we, 
Almoſt with raviſh'd liſt'ning 
I know not whether we may not read, 
this man 
Who was enroll'd with wonder, and whom we 
Almoſt evere raviſh'd liſtening, could not find 
His hour of ſpeech a minute. 
To liften a man, for, to hearken to him, is commonly uſed 
by our author, So by Milton. 
J liſten'd them & <vhile, 

I do not rate my conjecture at much; but as the common 
reading is without authority, ſomething may be tried. Per- 
haps the paſſage is beſt as it was originally publiſhed. Ion xs. 

L. 24. This dangerous conception is this point,] Note this 


2 SOT HS O W 


particular part of this dangerous deſign, Jonny, 

P. 20. I. 3. In former editions: 

By a vain prophecy of Nicholas Henton,] We heard bef 
2 ae . Nicholas _— and now ks 
name is changed into Henton; ſo that Brandon and the fur. 
veyor ſeem to be in two ſtories, There is, however, but 
one and ſame perſon meant, Hopkins ; as I have reſtored it 
in the text, for perſpicuity ſake : yet will it not be any dif. 
ficulty to account for the other name, when we come to 
conſider, that he was a Monk of the Convent, call'd Henm, 
near Briſtol. So both Hail and Holingſhead acquaint us. And 
he might, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, be called 
Nicbalas of Henten, from the place; as Hopkins, from his 
family. | Turo. 

L. 18. —— under the Commiſſion's Seal a 

He ſolemnly had ſraarn,] So all the editions down 
from the _ — 84, what Commiſſion's Seal? 
That is a queſtion, I dare ſay, none of our diligent editor 
ever aſk'd — The text muſt be reſtored, as I have 
corrected it; and honeſt Hollingſhead, from whom our au- 
thor took the ſubſtance of this paſſage, may be call'd in 
as a teſtimony. “ The Duke in talk told the Monk, 
« that he had done very well to bind his Chaplain, John 
« de la Court, under the Seal of Confeffon, to keep ſecret 
4 ſuch matter.” Vid. Life of Henry VIII. p. 863. Txz03, 
P. 21.1. 12. —fo ran,] Rank weeds, are weeds that 
are grown up to great height and ſtrength, Mat, ſays the 
King, was be advanced to this pitch ? gon NS, 

P. 22. I. 16. Ir poſſible, the ſpells of France fbou!d jugęl 

Men into ſuch ftrange myſteries ?] Theſe myſteria 
were the fantaſtic court-faſhions. He ſays they were occa- 
ſioned by the ſpells of France. Now it was the opinion of 
the common people, that conjurers, jugglers, &c. with ſpel 
and charms could force men to commit idle fantaſtic actions; 
and change even their ſhapes to ſomething ridiculous and 
groteſque, To this ſuperſtition the poet alludes, who, 
therefore, we muſt think, wrote the ſecond line thus, 

Men into ſuch ſtrange mockeries : 

A word well expreſſive of the whimſical faſhions here com- 
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plained of. Sir Thomas More, ſpeaking of this very mat- 
ter at the ſame time, ſays, | 

Ut more ſimiæ laboret fingere 

Et æmulari Gallicas ineptias. 

But the Oxford editor, without regard to the metaphor, 
but in order to improve on the emendation, reads mimick"ries ; 
not conſidering neither that whatſoever any thing is changed 
or juggled into by ſpells, muſt have a paſſive ſignification, as 
mockeries, [i. e. viſible figures] not an ache, as mimick'ries, 

WAI. 

id.] I do not deny this note to b- plauſible, but am in 
doubt whether it be right. I believe the explanation of the 
word myſterics will ſpare us the trouble of trying experiments 
of emendation, Myſteries were allegorical ſhows, which the 
mummers of thoſe times exhibited in odd and fantaſtic habits, 
Myſteries are uſed, by an eaſy figure, for thoſe that exhibited 
myſteries 3 and the ſenſe is only, that the travelled Engliſh- 
men were metamorphoſed, by foreign faſhions, into ſuch an 
uncouth appearance, that they looked like mummers in a 
myſtery. Jonxs, 

L. 23. A fit or two o th face,—) A fit of the face ſeems 
to be what we now term a grimmace, an artificial caſt of the 
countenance. Jon NS. 

P. 23. I. 1. And ſpring-balt reign'd among em.] Read, 
ftringbalt ; and ſee Theobald's Shakeſpear reſtored, p. 180. 


REVISs ATI.“ 
P. 25. I. 10. noble bevy.) Milton has copied this 
word : A bevy of fair dames. OHNS. 


L. 12. As, firſt, Company, wine, &c.] As this 
paſſage has been all along pointed, Sir Harry Guilford is 
made to include all theſe under the frft article; and then 
gives us the drop as to what ſhould follow. The poet I am 
perſuaded, wrote; 

As frſt-goed Company, good Wine, good Welcome, &c. 

1, e. he would have you as merry as theſe three things can 
make you, the beſt company in the land, of the beſt rank, 
good wine, &c. THrosm, 

Bid.] Sir T. Hanmer has mended it more commodiouſly, 

As firſt, good company, then, good wine, &c. ſouns. 

P. 26. 1, 23. For my little Cure,] This word I have re- 
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ſtor'd from the firſt folio, Some of the modern edition 


read, Cue. But Lord Sands ſeems to me to proſecute th, 301 
idea of penance, mention'd by the Lord Chamberlain, an 
humorouſly alluded to the cure of ſouls. Tazogt 

P. 29. I. 5. Take it, that is, take the chief place, Joax; 


L. 12. Unrhappily, that is, unluckily 3 miſchievouſly, [on x, | 
P. 33. I. 11. Ye few, that lov d me, &c. | Thete lines ay — 


remarkably tender and pathetick. Jouxs, p 
L. 25. ——— zo black envy port 
Shall make my grave,——] The ſenſe of this is, duk 

that envy ſhould not procure or advance his death. Bu thei 
this is not what he would ſay; he believed the Cardinal two 


envy did procure his death. He 1s ſpeaking not of ano. The 
ther's envy, but his own, And his thought is, that he of tl 


would not be remembered for an implacable unforgiviny L 

temper, We ſhould read therefore, p. 

no black envy . the 1 

Shall mark my grave. amo 

alluding to the old cuſtom of marking good or ill, by a obi L. 

or b/ack ſtone. Wars, nanc 

Hid.] I cannot ſay I am quite ſatisfied with this emen- I 
dation of Mr. Warburton's. The common reading was, 

© make my grave. Might not the poet poſſibly have written, "WY 

Shall Sale my grave, Ib 

That is, ſhall diſturb me, or make me uneaſy after m alluf 
death, | Revisar.! 


Lid.] Dr. Warburton has with good judgment obſervet 
the error, but has not, I think, very happily corrected it. 
Ido not ſee how the envy of thoſe that are buried can wert 
the grave. In reading the lines I cannot but ſuſpect tha 
two words, as it may naturally happen, have changed places 

There cannot be thoſe numberleſs offences 
Gainſt me, I can't tale peace with: no black envy 
Shall nate my grave. 
J would read thus: 
There cannot be thoſe numberleſs offences 
Gainſt me, I can't make peace with, no black envy 
Shall take my grave. 
To take in this place is to blaſt, to Prike wvith malignant ix. 
Fuence. So in Lear, 
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Strike her young limbs 
Ye taking airs with lameneſs, 


30 in Hamlet, 


No ſpirit dares walk abroad, 


No planet takes. 
P. 34. I. 15. Ino ſeal it, &c.] I now ſeal my truth, my 
loyalty, with blood, which blood ſhall one day make them 
groan. Jon xs. 
P. 35. I. 4. Where you are lib ral, &c.] The poet, ſup- 
ported by the truth of hiſtory, has very judiciouſſy made this 
duke of Buckingham, and his great rival, the cardinal, in 
their fall, complain that their misfortunes were owing to 
two oppoſite cauſes: The one, by making friends indiſcreetiy : 
The other, by making none at all. Ani uſeful leſſon to men 
of their rank and ſtation. See note to act III. ſc, 6, WarB.* 
L. 24. Strong faith is great fidelity. Jonxs. 
P. 38. I. 15. From princes into pages] This may allude to 
the retinue of the cardinal, who had ſeveral of the nobility 
among his menial ſervants, Jouns. 
L. 17. Into cobat pitch he pref] Here is a ſtrange diſſo- 
nance in the metaphor, which is taken from unbaked dough, 
I read, 
Into what pinch he pleaſe. | 
i. e. into what ſhape he pleaſe, Wars. 
Ibid.) 1 do not think this emendation neceſſary, let the 
alluſion be to what it will. The maſs muſt be faſhioned 
into pitch or height as well as into particular form, The 
meaning is, that the cardinal can, as he pleaſes, make high 
or low, Jouns, 
P. 39. I. 19. bave great care 
I be not found a talker] I take the meaning to 
be, © let care be taken that my promiſe be performed, that 
my profeſſions of welcome be not found empty talk. Jon xs. 
P. 40. I. 2, —— ſo fick tbaugb] That is, ſo fick as he is 
proud, OHNS, 
P. 41.1. 22. Kept him a foreign man fiill.] Kept him out 
of the king's preſence, employed in foreign embaſſies. 
O RNS. 


P. 42. I. 18. To give ler the avant!) To ſend her away 
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contemptuouſly ; to pronounce againſt her a ſentence af 
ejection. — 
L. 24. Yet if that quarrel, fortune, —] He calls fortune 3 
quarrel or arrow, from her ſtriking ſo deep and ſuddenly, 
Nuarrel was a large arrow ſo called. Thus Fairfax 
—— Twang'd the ſtring, out flew the gzarre/ long. 
| Wars, 
Ibid. ] Such is Dr. Warburton's interpretation. Sir Tho- 
mas Hanmer reads, 
That quarreller fortune. 
I think the poet may be eaſily ſuppoſed to uſe guarrel for 
| Quarreller, as murder for murderer, the act for the agent. 
onxs. 
L. 28. — ffranger now again.] Again an alien; bo only 
no longer queen but no longer an Engliſhwoman. Jonns. 
P. 43. |. 8. — cur baving.] That is, our beſt poſſe ſion, 
So in Macbeth, 25 1 1. 
promiſes 


Of noble baving and of royal hope. 

In Spaniſh, hazienda. Jonns, 
L. 19. Cheveril, is kid's ſkin, ſoft leather. Jonns. 
L. 29. Pluck off a little) What muſt the pluck off? I think 

we may better read, 

pluck vp a little, 

Pluck up ! is an idiomatical expr. ſſion for take courage. 

OH NS, 
P. 44. I. 6. You'd venture an emballing] The 3 embal- 
ling, if it means any thing, muſt fignify, the being packed 
vp, which gives us no image which will ſuit this place. 
can gueſs at a correction which would tally with it; but ! 
chuſe to leave this diſcovery to the reader's own imagination. 
REvis.“ 
Thid.) You'd venture an emballing] You would venture te 
be diſtinguiſhed by the ball, the enſign of royalty. Joxns, 
L. 29. More than my all, is nothing :) No figure can free 
this expreſſion from nonſenſe. In ſpite of the exactneſs of 
meaſure, we ſhouid read, TIRES 
More than my all, evbich is nothing, 

i. e. which all is nothing. WAI. 

id.] It is not nonſenſe, but only an hyperbole. Net 
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only my all is nothing, but if my all were more than it is, it 
were ſill nothing. Jouns, 
P. 45. I. 6. I Hall not fail, &c.] I ſhall not omit to 
firengthen, by my commendation, the opinion which the 
king has formed. Jonxs. , 
L. 7. I've peruſed ber wwell:) From the many artful ſtrokes 
of addreſs the poet has thrown in upon queen Elizabeth and 
her mother, it ſhould ſeem, that this play was written and 
rform'd in his royal miftreſe's time: if ſo, ſome lines were 
added by him in the laſt ſcene, after the acceſſion of her ſuc- 
ceſſor, ing James. Taz.“ 
L. 10. a gem | 
To lighten all this life ? =) Perhaps alluding to 
the carbuncle, a gem fuppoſed to have 1ntrinfic light, and to 
ſhine in the dark; any other gem may reflect light, but 
cannot give it, Jouns. 
L. 23. forty pence, no: ] Read, 
« for tevo-pence, no: This completes the ſenten-e ; and 
two-pence is altogether as worthy a bett for the old lady 
to lay, as forty pence. CAN.“ 
P. 46. ſc VI. Sennet was an inſtrument of muſick, as 
appears from other places of this author, but of what kind 
I know not. Hanmer, not underſtanding it, has left it out. 
OHNS, 
Ib. bearing Pillars.) Pillars were ſome of the == of 
dignity carried before cardinals, Sir Thomas More, when 
he was ſpeaker to the commons, adviſed them to admit 
Wolſey into the houſe with his maces and his pillars. 
More's /ife cf Sir T. More. Jon xs. 
P. 48. I. 5. In former editions: 
nay, gave notice] Which, though the author's 
common liberties of fpeech might juſtify, yet I cannot but 
think that ot was dropped before notice, having the ſame 
letters, and have therefore followed Sir Thomas Hanmer's 
correction. Jonxs. 
P. 49 l. 22. —— and make my challenge, 

You ſhall not be my judge) Challenge is here a 
verbum juris, a law term. The criminal, when he refuſes 
2 juryman, ſays, I challenge bim. I think there is a flight 
error which deſtroys the connection, and would read, 
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Induc'd by potent circumſtances, that 

You are mine enemy, I make my challenge. 

— You ſhall not be my judge. Jonxs. 
P. 50. 1. 23. You fign your place and calling, —) Sign, for 


anſwer. Wars, 


Ttid.] I think, to ga muſt here be to bow, to dens, 
By your outward meekneſs and humility you foro that you 


are of an holy order, but, &c. Jonxs, 


L. 27. ——— You are mounted, 
Where pow'rs are your retainers ; and your words, 
Domeſfticks to you, ſerve your will.) You have non 
got our at your beck, following in your retinue; and 
words therefore are degraded to the ſervile ſtate of perform. 
ing any office which you ſhall give them. In humbler and 
more common terms; having now got power you do not regard 
your word, | Jon xs. 
L. 28. ——— and your words 
Demeſtic to you] Read wards, 
The queen riſes naturally in her deſcription z ſhe paints 
the power of government depending upon Wolſey, under 
three images; as his retainers, his wards and his dome. 
ftic ſervants, Os ER v. and Cox, 
E. ST. I. 25.— could — thee out) If thy ſeveral qua- 
lities had tongues to ſpeak thy praiſe. Jonxs, 
P. 52. J. 5. although not there 
At once, and fully ſatisfy'd : —] What he 
aims at is this; where I am robbed and bound, there muſt 1 
be unlooſed, though the injurers be not there to make me 
ſatisfaction: as much as to ſay, I owe ſo much to my own 
innocence, as to clear up my character, tho? I do not exped 
my wrongers will do me juſtice. It ſeems then that Shake. 
ſpeare wrote, 
Aton'd, and fully ſatisfy'd. — Wars. 
Thid.) I do not ſee what is gained by this alteration, The 
ſenſe, which is incumbered with words in either reading, ii 
no more than this. I muſt be /ooſed, though when ſo /ſed 
I ſhall not be ſatisfied fully and at once; that is, I ſhall nd 
be immediately ſatisfied, _ Jonxs. 
L. 24. — —— 01 bonour 


T ſpeak my good lord cardinal to this point] The king 
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having firſt addreſſed ts Wolſey, breaks off i and declares 
upon his honour to the whole court, that he ſpeaks the car- 
dinal's ſentiments upon the t in queſtion; and clears 
him from any attempt, or wiſh, to ſtir that buſineſs. Tazos. 
L. 30. Scruple, and prick;} Prick of conſcience was the 
term in confeſſion, | Jonns; 
P. 33. 1. 8, +——= This reſpite ſhook : : 
The boſom of my conſcience,] Tho this reading 
be ſenſe, yet I verily believe, the poet wrote; 
Shakeſpeare, in all his hiſtorical plays, was a moſt diligent 
obſerver of Holingſhead's chronicle. Now Holingſhead, in 
the fpeech which he has given to king Henry upon this ſub. 
ject, makes him deliver himfelf thus: „which words, once 
conceiv'd within the fecret bottom of my eonſtcience, ingendred 
ſuch a ſcrupulous doubt, that my conſcience was inconti- 
nently accombred, vex'd, and diſquieted.” Vid. Life of 
Henry. VIII. p. 967. Trzos. 
L. 26, ——— Billing in | 
The wild fed ] That is, floating without guid- 
ance z toſt here and there. Jonxs. 
P. 54. I. 15. ] I have reſcued the text from Hollingſhead. 
I mov'd it in confeſſion to you, my lord of Lincoln; 
then ghoſtly father. And foraſmuch as then you yourſelf 
were in ſome doubt, you mov d me to aſk the counſel of all 
theſe my lords. Whereupon I moved you, my lord of Can- 
terbury, firſt to Have your Icence, in as much as you were 
metropolitan, to put this matter in queſtion; and fo I did of 
all N lords. Hollingſhead, ibid. 1 908. Fron. 
28. That's 4 i th* ved. Hanmer reads, 
think, better, Oy 
—— The primeſ creature 
That's paragon o' th* world. Fonns, 
P. 56. I. 12. They ſhould be good men, their affairs are righ- 
teous,) Affairs for profefſhons; and then the ſenſe is clear and 
pertinent, The propoficion isy they are prieſts, The mation, 
therefore they are good men; for being underſtood: But if 
affairs be interpreted in its common fignifleation, the ſen- 
tence is abſurd, Wark. 
Ibid] The ſentence has no great difficulty; affrirs means 
Vor. V. PART I. B | 
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be glad that my conduct were in ſome publick tria 


fignify to counterballance, to counteract with equal force. 
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not their preſent errand, but the buſineſs of their R 
Jonns, 

P. 57.1. 1. Envy and baſe opinion ſet againſt _ I would 

confront. 

ed with my RN envy and corrupt judgment might 
try their utmoſt power againſt me. Jonxs. 

L. 3. and that way I am wife in.] That is, if you 

come to examine the title by which I am the king's wif:; 

or, if you come to know how I have behaved as a wife, 

The meaning, whatever it be, is ſo coarſely and unſkilfully 

expreſſed, that the latter editors have liked nonſenſe better, 

and, contrarily to the antient and only copy, have publiſhed, 
| And that <vay I am wiſe in. Jouns, 

P. 58. I. 23. Though be be grown ſo deſp rate to be boneft,] 

Do you think that any Engliſhman dare adviſe me; or, if 


any man ſhould venture to adviſe with honeſty, that he could 
_ hve? Jonxs, 


L. 24. —— Nay, forſootb, —] We ſhould read, thy 
forſooth - | p WAB.“ 

L. 25. — weigh out my afflitions) This phraſe is obſcure, 
To weigh out, is, in modern language, to deliver by eight ; 
but this ſenſe cannot be here admitted. To weigh is like- 
wiſe to deliberate upon, to conſider with due attention, This 
may, perhaps, be meant. Or the phraſe, te 2veigh out, may 


OHNS, 
P. 59. I. 11. The more ſhame for you.) If I miftake you, 
it is by your fault, not mine; for I thought you good, The 
diftreſs of Catharine might have kept her from the quibble 
to which ſhe is irreſiſtibly tempted by the word cardinal. 
OHNS, 
L. 26. If ye be any thing, but churchmen's babits) This is 
finely expreſſed. Our great modern poet uſes the ſame 
thought : 
If the monarch plays the monk, 
If Cobler-like the parſon will be drunk, 
Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow ; 
The refs is all but leather or Prunello. WAZ.“ 
P. 60.1. 9. ſuperſtitions to him] That is, ſerved him 
with ſuperfluous attention; done more than was * — 
onxs. 


- — 
— —— — 
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L. 24. Ye'wve _ faces] She may perhaps allude to the 
old juggle of Angli and Angeli. "won 

P. 61. I. 7. We are to cure ſuch ſorrows, not to ſow em] 
There is no antitheſis in theſe ter s, nor any conſonance of 
the metaphors : both which my emendation reſtores, 

| Me are to ear ſuch ſorrows, not to ſow em. 
i, e, to weed them up, harrow them out. So our poet uſes 
this word in his Anth. and Cleop. act 2. Turo.“ 

Ibid.) The word, ear, which Mr. Theobald would ſub- 
ſtitute in the place of, cure, doth not ſignify, as he would 
interpret it, to weed or root out, either by the harrow or 


otherwiſe, but to plow, or to gather in. REIS.“ 
P. 62. I. 4. Force is enforce, urge. Jon xs. 

L. 14. er at leaſt N 

2 Strangely neglefed ? ——)] The plain ſenſe re- 

quires us to read, flood not neglected. Wars. 


id.] Dr. Warburton's alteration makes a more correct 
ſentence, but in our author's licentious Engliſh, the paſſage, 
as it ſtands, means the ſame as, „which of the peers has 
not gone by him contemned or neglected. Jon xs. 

L. 15. —— when did be regard 


a ria Aa 


not ſo: we ſhould read and point, 
| when did be regard 

The ſtamp of nobleneſs in any perſon 3 

Out of 't bimſelf ? | 
i. e. when did he regard nobleneſi of blood in another; hav- 
ing none of his own to value himſelf upon, Ware. 

Ibid.) I do not think this correction proper. The mean- 

ing of the preſent reading is eaſ-. When did he, however 
careful to carry his own dignity to its utmoſt height, regard 


any dignity of another. Jouxs, 
P. 63. I. 5. Contrary proceedings] Private practices oppoſite 
to his publick procedure, on Ns. 


L. 23. And hedges bis own way] It is not ſaid, that the 
king perceives how he obſirufts his own way; but how ob- 
liquely he purſues it: we ſhould read therefore, edges his own 
way. Wars. 
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id.] To bedge, is, to creep along by the hedge; notto 
take the direct and open path, but to ſteal coyertly through 
circumvolutions. | w Jouns, 
L. 30. Now all joy 
Trace the conjunction I] The verb trace hath no fig. 
nification which ſuits the context. I believe we ſhould 


read, 92 

Grace the conjunction ! RE vis.“ 

Did. ] To trace, is, to follow, Jon xs. 
P. 66. I. 27. Stops on a ſudden, &c.] How well the poet 
copies nature here, we may ſee by Salluft's deſcription of 
Catiline's agitations, Citus modd, mod? tardus inceſſus ; prorſus 
in facie wecordia inerat. Warn 
P. 69. I. 1. Beyond all man's endeavours. —) Endea. 
wours for deſerts. But the Oxford editor, not knowing the 

ſenſe in which the word is here uſed, alters it to ambition, 

Wars. 
Thid.] To put ambition in the place of endeawours is cer. 
tainly wrong; and to explain endeavours by deſerts is not right, 
The ſenſe, and that not very difficult, is, my purpoſes went 
beyond all human endeavour. I purpoſed for your honour 
more than it falls within the compaſs of man's nature to 

attempt. Jonxs. 
L. 3. Yet, fil d with my abilities.) My endeavours, though 
leſs than my defires, have fili d; is, gone an equal pace 


with my abilities, Jonxs. 
L. 15. th contrary 
The foulneſs is the puniſbment.] So Hanmer, The 


reſt read, i th contrary f Jonxs. 
L. 21. — E nct᷑ion | pocuer 

Should, — your bond of duty, 

As 'twere in love: particular, be more 

To me your friend than any.} i. e. You ſhould uſe 
all your endeavours to do me ſervice, upon the account of 
love towards me : (in love's particular) ſetting afide, not con- 
fidering (notwithſtanding) the obligation ariſing from the duty 
towards me as king, | 


An extrecreinary and peculiar uſe this — — 
a AN. 
mid, Beſides the general bond of duty by which 


you. an 
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obliged to be a loyd! and obedient ſubject, you owe a particular 
— of yourſelf to me, as your particular benefactor. 
OHNS, 
P. 71. I. 15. "Till I find more than will, or MY it, 
(1 mean your malice ; ) know—— | 
I dare——deny it.] They bid him render up his ſeal. 
He anſwers, where's your commiſſon? They ſay; we bear the 
King's twill from his month. He replies, TI I fad, &c. i. e. 
all the will or 2w2rds } yet difcover proceed from your ma- 
keez and, till I find more than that, I fall not comply 
with your demand. One would think this plain — 4 
vet the Oxford editor, in the rage of emendation, alters the 
line thus, | | 
Whilſt I find more than his will, or words to do it, 
I mean your malice, &c, 
which bears this noble fenſe, worthy a wife Lord Chancel- 
lor: Whilſt J find your malice joined to the King's will and 
pleaſure, I ſhall not obey that will and pleafure, Wars. 
Ibid. } Wolſey had ſaid, 
words cannot carry 
Authority o mightz. 
to which they reply, M bo dare creſs em, c. Wolſey, an- 
fwering them, continues his own ſpeech. 7 I find more 
than evil! or words ( I meats more than your malicious will and 
words) 76 do it; that is, to carry authority fo mighty ; Iwill 
deny to return what the king has given me. Jon xs, 
P. 73.1. 20. Worſe than the facring Bell,] The little Bell, 
which is rung to give notice of the Hef approaching when 
it is carried in proceſſion, as alſo in other offices of thi Ro- 
miſh Church, is called the ſacring, or conſecratiorr Bell ; from 
the French word, ſacrer. THzrOR, 
P. 74. I. 28. Which fince they are of you—]} i. e. regard 
four perſon, One was that knowing himſelf to be pox'd, he 
yet cathe near the King's perſon. WAR.“ 
P. 75. I. 10. In the former editions: | 
Caſtles, and wwhatfoever,] I have ventur'd to fubſtitute 
Datteln here, as the author's genuine word, becauſe the 
judgment in a writ of Præmunire is, that the Defendant 
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ſnall be out of the King's protection; and his lands and te. 
nements, goods and chattels forfeited to the King; and that 
his body ſhall remain in priſon at the King's pleaſure. This 
very deſcription of the Præmunire is ſet out by Holingſhead 
in his Life of K. Henry VIII. p. 909. THEo8, 
L. 24. — Nips his root,] As ſpring froſts are not inju- 
rious to the roots of fruit-trees, I ſhould imagine the poet 
wrote /hogt ; i. e. that tender ſhoot on which are the young 
leaves and bloſſoms. The compariſon, as well as expreſſion 
of nips, is juſter too in this reading, He has the ſame 
thought in Love's labour loſt, | 
Byron is like an envious ſneaping froff 
That bites the firft-born infants of the ſpring. 
So Milton in Sampſon Agoniſtes, 
Abortive as the fr/#-born bloom of ſpring, 
Nip'd with the — rear of LE, he freſt. 
which ſeems to be taken from the place in queſtion, Wars, 
Ibid.) Here is a long note, But at laſt we may as well 
continue the ancient reading. Vernal froſts indeed do not 
kill the root, but then to nip the ſbocts does not kill the tree 
or make it fall. The metaphor will not in either reading 
correſpond exactly with nature, Jonxs, 
P. 77. I. 14. A tomb of orphans tears wept on bim, | The 
Chancellor is the general guardian of orphans. A tomb of 
tears is very harſh. Jouxs. 
P. 78. 1. 21. — Wolſey, that ence trod the ways of glory, 
As the words, ſounded, depths, ſhoals, wreck, follow; the 
uniformity of metaphor would diſpoſe Shakeſpear methinks 
to write here, 


rode the waves of glory. 
So in Troilus and Creflida, 
As if the paſſage and whole carriage of this action rode on 
his tide. Wars. 
Ibid. ] Mr. Warburton, out of regard to the uniformity of 
the metaphor, 1s inclined to think, Shakeſpear wrote, the 
waves of glory. But what an unmeaning expreſſion is, 
© treading the waves of glory?“ What image doth it repre- 
ſent to the imagination? When a thought is illuſtrated by 
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metaphor, the object from which the metaphor is drawn, 
ought to be more clearly apprehended, and better known to 
the reader, than the thing illuſtrated ; elſe this laſt would 
be obſcured by it, inſtead of being repreſented in a clearer 
and more ftriking light, and thus the intention of the writer 
would be diſappointed. If the poet's deſign therefore had 
been to purſue the ſame metaphor throughout, he would 
have choſen ſome expreſſion which had a reference to ſhip- 
ing and navigation, But in truth, our critick is miſtaken 
in the very nature and purport of that rule concerning the 
uſe of the metaphor, which he is inculcating on every oc- 
caſion, and frequently miſapplying. The integrity of the 
metaphor doth not denote its uniformity, but its conſiſtency, 
It is not meant by it, that metaphors may not be accumu- 
lated, when they are conſiſtent with each other; as in the 
preſent caſe, the ſame perſon may very conſiſtently tread the 
ways of glory, and ſound the depths and ſhoals of honour; 
but only that the propriety of the metaphor 1s to be preſerved 
as far as it goes, Thus it would have been wrong to have 
ſaid, ſounded the ways of glory, and trod the depths and 
ſhoals of honour, | Revis.* 
L. 29. — cheriſh thoſe kearts, that hate thee:] Though 
this be good divinity : and an admirable precept for our con- 
duct in private life; it was never calculated or deſigned for 
the magiſtrate or public miniſter, Nor could this be the 
direction of a man experienced in affairs to his pupil. It 
would make a good chriſtian but a very ill and very unjuſt 
ſtateſman. And we have nothing ſo infamous in tradition, 
as the ſuppoſed advice given to one of our kings, te cheriſh 
bis enemies and be in no pain for bis friends. I am of opinion 
the poet wrote, | | 
cheriſh thoſe hearts that <vait thee. 


i. e. thy dependents. For the contrary practice had contri- 
buted to Wolſey's ruin. He was not careful enough in 
making dependents by his bounty, while intent in amaſſing 
wealth to himſelf, The following line ſeems to confirm 
this correction, 


Corruption wins not more than honeſty. 
1, e. You will never find men won over to your temporary 
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occaſions by bribery ſo uſeful to you as friends made by « 
uſt and generous munificence. ; Waxs, 
Jhid.) I apprehend the meaning of this precept is, Do 
not immediately treat thoſe hearts that hate thee, as if they 
were thy inveterate and irreclaimable enemies; perhaps their 
hatred may proceed from a miſapprehenfion of thy charac- 
ter and intentions; endeavour therefore to win them over 
by the integrity of thy conduct. And this ſeems to be the 
view of the poet in immediately adding, - | 
Corruption wins not more than honeſty. 
Fhat is, fuch an irreproachable conduct as this, is as likely 
to make thoſe very men your friends, as the exerciſe of 
your liberalicy thoſe, whom you may have pitched upon for 
its objects. I can therefore by no means approve of Mr, 
Warburton's conjecture, 
Cheriſh thoſe hearts that wait thee. 
That is, Cheriſh thoſe who are thy dependents and ſervile 
| followers, for ſo Mr. Warburton himſelf in effect interprets 
it; an advice very little neceſſary to be inculcated on miniſ- 
ters, who are univerſally too apt to fall into a very blamea- 
ble exceſs in adhering to it without diſtinction. Beſides 
that the expreſſion itſelf, © the hearts that wait thee, to 
ſignify dependents aud followers, is ſcarce Engliſh, and J 
believe it would be difficult to find another example of it. 
Revisart.* 
P. 79. l.g. This ſentence was really uttered by Wolſey. 
OHNS, 
L. 15. —once again,] Alluding to their NE = 
in the ſecond act. | Jon xs. 
P. 80. I. 2. — this day —] Hanmer reads, theſe days, but 
Shakeſpeare meant ſuch a day as this, a coronation day. And 
ſuch is the Engliſh idiom, which our author commonly pre- 


fers to grammatical nicety. Jon xs. 
P. 83.1. 13. — like rams.) That is, like battering rams. 
; Jonns. 


P. 85. fe. II.] This ſcene is above any other part of 
Shaker 's tragedies, and perhaps above any ſcene of any 
other poet, tender and pathetic, without gods, or furies, or 
poiſons, or-precipices, without the help of romantick circum« 
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ſtances, without improbable ſallies of poetical lamentation, 
and without any throes of tumultuous miſery. OHNS, 
L. 16. 11 bim at York.) The Earl of Northum- 
berland, and Sir Walter Walſh, one of the King's privy 
chamber, arreſted Wolſey of treaſon, at his houſe at Cowood 
in Yorkſhire, on Friday the 4th of November 1530. On 
Sunday evening following, in order to be brought up to Lon- 
don, he was removed to Pomfret; on Monday, to Doncaſ- 
ter; and on Tueſday, to the Earl of Shrewſbury's ſeat at 
$heſfield-Park, Here he was indulg'd to ſtay upwards of 
a fortnight ; and here, on Tueſday the 22d, he was ſeiz d 
with his laſt illneſs. On Thurſday the 24th he began his 
journey afreſh, tho' not recover'd of his flux, and was car- 
ried to another houſe of the Lord Shrewſbury's call'd Hard- 
wick-Hall ; the next day, to Nottingham; and on Saturday 
evening, in a languiſhing condition was brought to the abbey 
at Leiceſter. He immediately took to his bed, and on Tuei- 
day following, being the 29th of November, and eve af St. 
Andrew, expired there. This ſhort Journal, of the laſt 
ſage in life, of ſo confiderable a man, I have thought pro- 
per to trace backwards; as imagining, it might not be diſ- 
pleaſing ro certain curious readers. Tu ron.“ 
P. 86. l. 11. me, that by ſuggeſtion 
Ty'd all the kingdom ;] 1. e. by giving the King per- 
nicious counſel, he ty'd or enſlaved. the kingiom. He uſed 
the word here with great propriety, and ſeeming knowledge 
of the Latin tongue. For the late Roman writers, and their 
gloſſers, agree to give this ſenſe to it: ſuggeſt eſt cum 
magiſtratus quilibet principi ſalubre conſilium ſuggerit.“ 
So that nothing could be ſeverer than this reflexion, that 
that wholſame counſel, which it is the minifter's duty to give 
his prince, was ſo empoiſoned by him, as to produce flavery 
to his country, Yet all this fine ſenſe veniſhes inftantane- 
ouſly before the touch of the Oxford editor, by his happy 
thought of changing Ty'd into Tyth'd. Wark. 
Ihid,) I believe the word, rye, is ſeldom if ever uſed in 
our language to ſignify, enſlaue; and. therefore, notwith- 
ſtanding the averſion I have to tampering with the text, 
when it affords a tolerable ſenſe, I cannot help concurring 
in Sir Thomas Hanmer's emendation, ot 
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Tyth'd all the kingdom; 
that is, pillaged all the kingdom. The complaints of the 
commons mentioned in the beginning of this play go much 
farther, and charge Wolſey with compelling from each ſub. 
ject the ſixth part of his ſubſtance; and upon the King's ex- 
amination into the matter, it appears that the commiſſions 
to this purpoſe were iſſued at Wclſey's ſuggeſtion, Not- 
withſtanding the alteration I have ventured to recommend, 
all that fine ſenſe, which Mr. Warburton ſo pompouſly diſ- 
plays the loſs of, is preſerved entire, except juſt ſo much of 
it as is varied by the different fignificatson , of the words, 
ty'd, and, tytb'd. , Revisar,* 
Ibid.) Whence Shakeſpeare had the word ſuggeſtion and 
indeed this whole Speech will appear from the following 
extract from Heling ſhed. | 
&« This Cardinal was of a great ſtomach, for he counted 
ce himſclf equal with princes, and by crafty ſuggeſtion got 
6. into his hands innumerable treaſure ; He forced little on 
cc Simonie, and was not pitiful, and ſtood affectionate in 
& his own opinion. In open preſence he would lie and ſeie 
ce untruth, and was double both in ſpeech and meaning; 
« He would promiſe much and perform little: He was vi- 
« cious of his bodye, and gave the Clergie evil example. 
FaRMER.* 
P. 92. Il. 4. Net for deligits,] Gardiner himſelf is not 
much delighted. The delight at which he hints, ſeems to 
be the King's diverſion, which keeps him in attendance. 


| ons. 
L. 16. Some touch of your late bufineſs.] Some hint of the 
bufineſs that keeps you awake ſo late. Jouns. 
P. 93. I. 11. — mine own <vay.} Mine own opinion in 
religion. Jouns. 
L. 20. Stands in the gap and trade for more preferments.] 
We ſhould read tread, i. e. road, Wars. 
Thid.] Trade is the practiſed method, the general courſe. 
OHNS, 
L. 32. — broken with the King.) They have broken fi- 
lence ; told their minds to the king. Jonxs. 


P. 96. I. 20, —— You @ brother of us.] You being one of 
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the council, it is neceſſary to impriſon you, that the wit- 
neſſes againſt you may not be deterr'd. OHNS. 
P. 97. I. 9. The good I fland on.] Though may be 
taken for advantage or ſuperiority, or any thing which may 
help or ſupport, yet it would, I think, be more natural to 


fa 
x The ground 1 ſtand on. : Jon xs. 
P. 98. 1. 26, — bleſs ber!) It is doubtful whether ber 
is referred to the Queen or the girl, Jou xs. 


P. 101. I. 1. Chan. ._= to the Buſineſs. ] This Lord 
Chancellor, tho' a character, has hitherto had no place in 
the Dramatis Perſonæ. In the laſt ſcene of the fourth act, 
we heard, that Sir Thomas More was appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor : but it is not he, whom the poet here introduces, 
Wolſey, by command, deliver'd up the ſeals on the 18th 
of November, 1529 ; on the 25th of the ſame month, they 
were deliver'd to Sir Thomas More, who ſurrender'd them 
on the 16th of May, 1542. Now the concluſion of this ſcene 
taking notice of Queen Elizabeth's birth, (which brings it 
down to the year 1534) Sir Thomas Audlie muſt neceſſarily 
be our poet's Chancellor ; who ſucceeded Sir Thomes More, 
and held the ſeals many years. THEOB, 
L. 16, eve are all men 
In cur own natures frail, and capable 
Of frailty, If all men were actually frail, they 
were more than capable of frailty; to underſtand this there- 
fore, as only ſaid of the natural weakneſs of humanity, it is 
abſurdly expreſſed; but this was not our author's ſenſe: by, 
in our own nature frail, he alludes to the doctrine of original 
fin: So that the ſentiment is this, We are ſinners by impu- 
tation, and liable to become actually ſo. Wars. 
Lid.] We are all men, whofe very natures are frail, lia- 

ble to be cruſhed, or overſet by every external accident, and 
ourſelves too as ſubject to frailty as our natures. The ex- 
preſſion thus underſtood implies no abſurdity, as Mr. War- 
burton would perſuade us it doth ; nor need we have recourſe 
with him to © original fin,” and “ fin by imputation, which 
is neither hinted at in the poet's words, nor, as is more than 
probable, was ſa much as thought of by himſelf, at the time 
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he wrote them. For what relation hath the frailty of our 
nature to a fin by imputation. | EIS. 

id.] This ſentence I think needed no commentary, 
The meaning, and the plain meaning, is, wwe are men frail 
22 nature, and tberefore liable to acts of frailty, to deviations 
rom the right. I wiſh every commentator, before he ſuf- 
fers his confidence to kindle, would repeat, 


— — We are all men 
In our own natures frail, and capable 
Of frailty 3 few are angels. Jon vs. 
P. 103. I. 24. — Ton painted gloſs, _ Thoſe that undet- 
ſtand you, under this parmved gioſs, this fair outfide, drfcover 
your empty — and your falſe reaſoning. 1 * Jonxs, 
P. 107.1. 16. — you'd ſpare ſpoons. ears by 
this and another _ — — ſcene, that 4. goſfips 
gave ſpoons. 5 Jeu xs. 
P. 108. I. 4. Paris Garden,] The Bear-garden of that 
time, Jon xs. 
L. 9. Theſe are but ſewitches to em.] To what, or whom ? 
We ſhould point it thus, 
Fhefe are but ſwitches. To em. 


1. e. have at you, as we now ſay. He ſays this as he turns 

upon the mob. Wars. 
Ibid.) This moſt ridiculous reading is a conjecture of Mr. 

Warburton's, ſubſtituted in the room of the antient text, 


Theſe are but ſwitches to em. 


That is, the mob I am e with, regard theſe no more 
than they would fo many fwitches, AEvIs AL.“ 
L. 23. Sir Guy, nor Colebrand.] Of Gay of Warwick 
every one has heard. ColeByand was the Daniſn giant whom 
ſubdued at Wincheſter, Their combat is very elabo- 
rately deſeribed by Drayton in his Polyolbion. O0HRNS, 
P. 109. I. 4. Morefields & mfr in?] The trainbarids of 
8 Mor 3 Jon xs. 
L. 11. — a br, y Bis face.] A Brafier ſig- 
niſies a man . e fo 1 of metal 
orcafionally heated to convey warmth. Both theſe ſenſes 
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are here underſtood. Jonrs, 
L. 20. — the meteor,)] The fire-drake, the brafier. Jon us. 
L. 22. Which were the hope of the ſtrand,] i. e. fuch as, 
by another metaphor, he might have called the flowver, But 
the Oxford editor, in an ill humour, degrades them to the 
forlorn hope 3 and this is called emending. WAI.“ 
L. 31. The Tribulation of Tower-Hill, or the limbs of Lime- 
houſe,] I ſuſpect the Tribulation to have been a puritanical 
meeting-houſe. The limbs of Limehouſe I do not under- 


ſtand, Jon xs. 
P. 110. I. 2.— running banguet of twv9 beadles,] A publick 
whipping. Jouns, 


L. 20, — bere ye lie baiting of bumbards.] A bumbard is an 
ale-barrel ; to bait bumbards is to tipple, to lie at the ſpigot. 
|  Fonns. 
P. 112. 1. 25. Nor this peace fleep with ber.) Theſe 
lines to the ———— the 4 * to have been in- 
ſerted at ſome re viſal of the play afetr the acceſſion of king 
ames. If the paſſage, included in crotchets, be left out, 
the ſpeech of Cranmer proceeds in a regular tenour of pre- 
diftion and continuity of ſentiments; but by the interpoſi. 
tion of the new lines, he firſt celebrates Elizabeth's ſucceſ. 
for, and then wiſhes he did not know that ſhe was to die; 
firſt rejoices at the conſequence, and then laments the cauſe. 
Our author was at once politick and idle; he reſolved to 
flatter James, but neglected to reduce the whole ſpeech to 
propriety, or perhaps intended that the line inſerted ſhould 
be ſpoken in the action, and omitted in the publication, if 
any publication was ever in his thoughts. Mr. Theobald 
has made the ſame obſervation, onxs. 
P. 113. I. 25. And you good brethren,] But the Aldermen 
never were called Brethren to the King, The top of the 
nobility are but Couſins and Counſellors, Dr. Thirlby, 
therefore, rightly adviſed ; 
And your good Brethre p 
i. e. the Lord Mayor's Brethren z which is properly their 
ſtyle. Txzos. 
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The play of Henry the eighth is one of thoſe which ſtill 
keeps poſſeſſion of the ſtage, by the ſplendor of its pageantry, 
The coronation about forty years ago drew the people to. 
gether in multitudes for a great part of the winter, Yet 
pomp 1s not the only merit of this play. The meek ſorrows 
and virtuous diſtreſs of Catharine have furniſhed ſome ſcenes 
which may be juſtly numbered among the greateſt efforts of 
tragedy, But the genius of Shakeſpeare comes in and goes 
cut with Catharine, Every other part may be eafily con- 
ceived, and eaſily written, Jon xs. 


EPILOGQGU E. 


Pact 114.] Though it is very difficult to decide 
whether ſhort pieces be genuine or ſpurious, yet I can- 
not reſtrain myſelf from expreſſing my ſuſpicion that nei- 
ther the prologue nor epilogue to this play is the work of 
Shakeſpeare; non vultus, non color. It appears to me 
very likely that they were ſupplied by the friendſhip or of- 
ficiouſneſs of Johnſon, whoſe manner they will be perhaps 
found exactly 10 reſemble. There is yet another ſuppofition 
poſſible : the prologue and epilogue may have been written 
after Shakeſpear's departure from the ſtage, upon ſome ac- 
cidental revival of the play, and there will then be reaſon 
for imagining that the writer, whoever he was, intended no 
great kindneſs to him, this play being recommended by a 
ſubtle and covert cenſure of his other works. There is in 
Shakeſpeare ſo much of fool and fight, 
the fellow 

In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow, 
appears ſo often in his drama, that I think it not very likely 
that he would have animadverted fo ſeverely on himſelf. All 
this, however, muſt be received as very dubious, ſince we 
know not the exact date of this or the other plays, and can- 
not tell how our author might have changed his practice or 
inions. Jo HNS, 
The hiſtorical Dramas are now concluded, of which the 
two parts of Henry the Fourth, and Henry the Fifth, are 
among the happieſt of our author's compoſitions ; and King 
John, Richard the Third, and Henry the Eighth, deſervedly 
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ſtand in the ſecond claſs, Thoſe whoſe curiofity would re- 
fer the hiſtorical ſcenes to their original, may conſult Hol- 
lingſhead, and ſometimes Hall: from Hollingſhead Shake- 
ſpeare has often inſerted whole ſpeeches with no more al- 
teration than was neceſſary to the numbers of his verſe. To 
tranſcribe them into the margin was unneceſſary, becauſe 
the original is eaſily examined, and they are ſeldom leſs per- 
ſpicuous in the poet than in the hiſtorian, 

To play hiſtories, or to exhibit a ſucceſſion of events by 
action and dialogue, was a common entertainment among 
our rude anceſtors upon great feſtivities, The pariſh clerks 
once performed at Clerkenwell a play which laſted three 
days, containing, The Hiſtory of the World. Jonns, 
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OnsrxvaTtions on KING LEAR by Mr. WAA TON. 
The ADVENTURER, No. 113.—116,—122. 


Ad bumum meerore gruvi deducit & angit. Hog. 


Wrings the ſad ſoul, and bends it down to earth, 
FaANCIS, 


N E of the moſt remarkable differences betwixt anti- 

ent and modern tragedy, ariſes from the prevailin 
cuſtom of deſcribing only thoſe diſtreſſes that are occaſion 
by the paſſion of love; a paſſion which, from the univerſa- 
lity of its dominion, may doubtleſs juſtly claim a large ſhare 
in the repreſentation of human life; but which, by totally 
engroſiing the theatre, hath contributed to degrade that no- 
ble ſchaol of virtue into an academy of effeminacy. 

When Racine perſuaded the celebrated Arnauld to read 
his Phedra, « Why,” ſaid that ſevere critic, to his friend, 
« have you falfified the manners of Hippolitus, and repre · 
« ſented him in love? Alas ! replied the poet, © without 
« that circumſtance, how would the ladies and the beaut 
« have received my piece? And be may well be imagined, 
that to gratify ſo conſiderable and important a part of hie au- 
dience, was the powerful motive that induced Corneille to 
enervate even the matchleſs and affecting ſtory of the Oedi- 
pus, by the frigid and impertinent epiſode of Theſeus's pal- 
fion for Dirce, | 

Shakeſpear has ſhewn us, by his Hamlet, Macbeth, and 

Vox. V. PART 1, &-: 
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Cæſar, and above all by his Lear, that very intereſting tra. 
tedies may be written that are not founded on gallantry and 
love; and that Boileau was miſtaken, when he affirmed, 
— de amour la ſenſible peinture, 
| x» paar 4 by” ww la route la plus fure. 
hoſe tender ſcenes that pictur d love im 
Inſure ſucceſs and beſt engage the heart. 

The diftreſſes in this tragedy are of an uncommon nature, 
and are not touched upon by any other dramatic author, 
They are occafioned by a raſh reſolution of an aged monarch 
of ftrong paſſions and quick ſenſibility, to reſign his crown 
and to divide his kingdom amongft his three daughters; the 

oungeſt of whom, who was his favourite, not anſwering 
his ſanguine expectations of affections to him, he for ever 
baniſhes, and endows her fiſters with her allotted ſhare, 
Their unnatural ingratitude, the intolerable affronts, indig- 
nities and cruelties he fuffers from them, and the remorſe 
he feels from his imprudent reſignation of his power, at firſt 
inflame him with the moſt violent rage, and by degrees drive 
him to madneſs and death. This is the outline of the fable. 

I ſhall confine myſelf at preſent to conſider ſingly the 
judgment and art of the poet, in deſcribing the origin and 

rogreſs of the diſtraction of Lear; in which, I think, he 

as ſucceeded better than any other writer; even than Eu- 
ripides himſelf, whom Longinus ſo highly commends for his 
repreſentation of the madneſs of Oreſtes. 

It is well contrived, that the firſt affront that is offered 
Lear, ſhould be a propoſal from Gonerill, his eldeſt daughter, 
to leſſen the number of his knights, which muſt needs af- 
ſect and irritate a perſon ſo jealous of his rank, and the re- 
ſpect due to it. He is at firſt aſtoniſhed at the complicated 
impudence and ingratitude of this deſign ; but quickly kin- 
dles into rage, and reſolves to depart inſtantly. 
| -Darkneſs and devil 

Saddle my horſes, call my train together: 
Degen'rate baſtard, I'll not trouble thee. 
This is followed by a ſevere reflection upon his own folly 
for reſigning his crown; and a ſolemn invocation to Nature, 


to heap the moſt horrible curſes on the head of Gonerill, 
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that her own offspring may prove equally cruel and unnatu- 


ral; 
That ſhe may feel, 
How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is, 
To have a thankleſs child | 
When Albany demands the cauſe of this paſſion, Lear an- 
ſwers, “ I'll tell thee!” but immediately cries out to Go- 
nerill. 
———— Life and death! I am aſham'd, 
That thou haſt power to ſhake my manhood thus, 
Blaſts and fogs upon thee ! 
Th' untented woundings of a father's curſe, 
Pierce ev ry ſenſe about thee ! 
He ſtops a little and reflects: 
Ha! is it come to this? 
Let it be ſo! I have another daughter, 
Who, I am ſure, is kind and comfortable. 
When the ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She'l] flea thy wolfiſh viſage 
He was, however, miſtaken ; for the firſt object he encoun 
ters in the caſtle of the Earl of Glouceſter, whither he fled 
to meet his other daughter, was his ſervant in the ſtocks; 
from whence he may eaſily conjecture what reception he is 
to meet with : 
Death on my tate ! Wherefore 
Should he fit here ? 
He adds immediately afterwards, 
O me, my heart! my riſing heart !-but down. 
By which fingle line, the inexpreſſible anguiſh of his mind, 
and the dreadful conflict of oppoſite paſſions with which it is 
agitated, are more forcibly expreſſed, than by the long and 
laboured ſpeech, enumerating the cauſes of his anguiſh, that 
Rowe, and other modern tragic writers would certainly have 
put into his mouth, But Nature, Sophocles and Shake- 
ſpeare, repreſent the feelings of the heart in a different man- 
ner; by a broken hint, a ſhort exclamation, a word, or a 


They mingle not, mid deep-felt fighs and groans, 

Deſcriptions gay, or quaint compariſons, 

No flow'ry far-fetch'd thoughts their ſcenes admit; 
A2 
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nl fuits conceit with paſſion, woe with wit. 

Here paſſion prompts each ſhort, expreſſive ſpeech ; 

Or filence paints what words can never reach. W. 
When Jocaſta, in Sophocles, has diſcovered that Oedipus 
was the murderer of her huſband, ſhe immediately leaves the 
ftage ; but in Corneille and Dryden, ſhe continues on it du- 
ring a whole ſcene, to bewail her deſtiny in ſet ſpeeches, I 
ſhould be guilty of inſenſibility and injuſtice, if I did not 
take this occaſion to acknowledge, that I have been more 
moved and delighted, by hearing this fingle line ſpoken by 
the only actor of the age who underſtands and reliſhes theſe 
little touches of nature, and therefore the only one qualiſied 
to perſonate this moſt difficult taſk of Lear, than by the moſt 
pompous ſpeeches in Cato or Tamerlane, 

In the next ſcene, the old king appears in a very diftreſs. 
ful ſituation. He informs Regan, whom he believes to be 
fill actuated by filial tendernets, of the cruelties he had 
ſuffered from her ſiſter Gonerill, in very pathetic terms : 

— Beloved Regan, 
Thy ſiſter's naught. —O Regan! ſhe hath tied 

Sharp-tooth'd unkindneſs, like a vulture, here. 

I ſcarce can ſpeak to thee -thou' lt not believe, 

With how deprav'd a quality—O Regan 
It is a ftroke of wonderful art in the poet to repreſent him 
incapable of ſpecifying the particular ill uſage he has re- 
ceived, and breaking off thus abruptly, as if his voice was 
choaked by tenderneſs and reſentment. 

When Regan counſels him to aſk her fifter's forgiveneſs, 


he falls on his knees with a very ftriking kind of irony, and 


aſks her how ſuch ſupplicating language as this becometh 
him 

Dear daughter, I confeſs that I am old; 

Age is unneceſſary: on my knees I beg, 

That you'll vouchſafe me raiment, bed, and food. 
But being exhorted to ſue for reconciliation, the advice 
wounds him to the quick, and forces him into execrations 
againſt Gonerill, which, though they chill the ſoul with hor- 
ror, are yet well ſuited to the impetuofity of his temper : 

She hath abated me of half my train; 

Look d black upon me; ſtruck me with her tongue, 


fri 
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Moſt ſerpent like, upon the very heart. 
All the ſtor'd vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ungrateful top! Strike her young bones, 
Ye taking airs, with lameneſs 
Ye nimble lightnings. dart your blinding flames 
Into her ſcornful eyes ! 
The wretched king, little imagining that he is to be out-caft 
from Regan alſo, adds very movingly - 
— Tis not in thee. 
To grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy haſty words, to ſcant my fizes.——— 
= Thou better know'ſ- 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood 
The half o'th' kingdom thou haſt not forgot, 
Wherein I thee endow'd | 
That the hopes he had conceived of tender uſage from Re- 
gan ſhould be deceived, heightens His diſtreſs to a great de- 
gree, Vet it is till aggravated and increaſed, by the ſudden 
appearance of Goneri}) ; upon the unexpected fight of whom 
he exclaims; 
Who comes here? O heav'ns ! 
It you do love old men, it your tweet ſway 
Allow obedience, if yourſelves are old, 
Make it your cauſe; fend down and take my part ! 
This addreſs is ſurely pathetic beyond expreffion ; it is ſcarce 
enough to tpeak of it in the cold terms of criticiſm. There 
follows a queſtian to Gonerill, that I have never read with- 
out tears; 
Ar't not aſham'd to look upon this beard ? 

This ſcene abounds with many noble turns of paſſion ; or 
rather conflicts of very ditferent paſſions. The inhuman 
daughters urge him in vain by all the ſophiſtical and unfilial 
arguments they were miſtreſſes of, to diminiſh the number 
of his train, He anſwers them by only four poignant words ; 

I gave you all! 

When Regan at laft conſents to receive him, but without 
any attendants, for that he might be ſerved by her own do- 
meſtics, he can no longer contain his diſappointment and 
rage. Firſt he appeals to the heavens, and points out to 
them a ſpeQacle that is indeed inimitably affecting; 
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You fee me here, you Gods! a poor old man, 
As full of grief 2s age, wretched in both : 
If it be you that ſtir theſe daughters hearts 
Againſt their father, fool me not ſo much 
To bear it tamely ! 
Then ſuddenly he addreſſes Gonerill and Regan in the ſe. 
vereſt terms and with the bittereſt threats: 
. —— No, you unnatural hags ! 
I will have ſuch revenges on you both 
That all the world ſhall—I will do ſuch things 
What they are yet, I know not | 


Nothing occurs to his mind ſevere enough for them to ſuffer, 


or him to inflict, His paſſion riſes to a height that deprivez 
him of articulation. He tells them that he will ſubdue his 
ſorrow, though almoſt irrifiſtible : and that they ſhall not 
triumph over his weakneſs : fines 

—— You think I'll weep ! 

No? I'll not weep; I have full cauſe of weeping ; 

But this heart ſhall break into a theuſand flaws, 

Or e er I'll weep ſw  —— 


He concludes, 


O fool I ſhall go mad 
which is an artful anticipation, that judiciouſly prepares u: 
for the dreadful event that is to follow in the ſucceeding acts. 


The ADVEN TURER, No, 216. 


LEftuat ingen: . 
Ino in corde pudor, mixtoque inſania luctũ, 
Et furiis agitatus amor, & conſcia virtus. VIII.. 


Rage boiling from the bottom of his breaſt, 

And forrow mix'd with ſhame his ſoul oppreſt: 

And conſcious worth lay lad'ring in his thought. 

And love by jealouſy to madneſs wrought, Daxvyoprs. 

THUNDER and a ghoſt have been frequently introduced 
into tragedy by barren and mechanical play-wrights, as pro- 
per objects to impreſs terror and aſtoniſhment, where the 
diſtreſs has not been important enough to render it probable 
that nature would interpoſe for the ſake of the ſufferers, and 


where theſe objects themſelves have not been ſupported by 


ſuitable ſentiments, Thunder has, however, been made 
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uſe of with great judgment and good effect by Shakeſpeare, 
to heighten and impreſs the diſtreſſes of Lear. 

The venerable and wretched old king is driven out by 
both his daughters, without neceſſaries and without attend - 
ance, not only in the night, but in the midſt of a moſt dreads, 
ful ſtorm, and on a bleak and barren heath. On his firſt 
appearance in this ſituation, he draws an artful and pathetic 
compariſon betwixt the ſeverity of the tempeſt and of he 
daughters: 

— thy belly full ! ſpit fire ! ſpout rain ! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters, 
I tax not you, you elements with unkindneſs ; 

I never gave you kingdom, called you children : 
You owe me no ſubſcription. Then let fall 

Your horrible pleaſure. Here I ſtand your ſlave; 
A poor, infirm, weak, and deſpiſed old man 

The ftorm continuing with equal violence, he drops for 2 
moment the confideration of his own miſeries, and takes oc- 
cafion to moralize on the terrors which ſuch commotions of 
nature ſhould raiſe in the breaſt of ſecret and unpuniſh 
villainy : | 
Tremble thou wretch, 

That haft within thee undivulged crimes 

Unwhipt of juſtice ! Hide thee, thou bloody hand: 

Thou perjure, and thou ſimular of virtue 

That are inceſtuous ! 

——Cloſe pent-up guilts 

Rive your concealing continents, and cry 

Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace 
He adds with reference to his own caſe, 

I am a man 

More finn'd againſt, than ſinning. | ; 
Kent moſt earneſtly entreats him to enter a hovel which be 
had diſcovered on the heath; and on pxefſing him again and 
again to take ſhelter there, Lear exclaims, 

Wilt break my heart ? 
Much is containd in theſe four words; as if he had fai 
t the kindneſs and the gratitude of this ſervant exceeds 
of my own children. Tho' I have given them a kingdom; 
yet have they baſely diſcarded me, and ſuffered a head ſo old 
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and white as mine to be expoſed to this terrible tempeg, 
while this fellow pities and would protect me from its rage, 
cannot bear this kindneſs from a perfect ſtranger; it breaks 
my heart.” All this ſeems to be included in that ſhort ex. 
clamation, which another writer, leſs acquainted with na. 
ture, would have diſplayed at large: ſuch a ſuppreffion of 
ſentiments plainly implied, is judicious and affecting. The 
$Sefletions that follow are drawn likewiſe from an intimate 
knowledge of man : 

When the mind's free, 

The body's delicate: the tempeſt in my mind 

Doth from my ſenſes take all- feeling elſe, 

Save what beats there, 


Here the remembrance of his daughters behaviour ruſhes 


upon him, and he exclaims, full of hs idea of its unparal- 
leled cruelty, 

—— SPEER 

For lifting food to't ! 
He then changes his ſtile, and vows with impotent menaces, 

as if ftill in poſſeſſion of the power he had refigned, to re- 

venge himſelf on his oppreſſors, and to ſteel his breaſt with 
fortitude : 

ut l' puniſh home. 

No, I will weep no more 


But the ſenſe of his ſufferings returns again, and he forgets 


the reſolution he had formed the moment before : 

In ſuch a night 

To ſhut me out ?—Pour on, I will endure ?—— 

In ſuch a night as this? 
At which, with a beautiful apoſtrophe, he ſuddenly addreſſes 
himſelf to his abſent daughters, tenderly reminding them of 
the favours he had ſo lately and fo liberally conferred upon 


them : 
O Regan, Gonerill, 
Your old kind father; whoſe frank heart gave all !— 
© that way madneſs hes ; let me ſhun that ; 
No more of that 
The turns of paſſion in theſe few lines, are ſo quick and fo 
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various, that I thought they merited to be minutely pointed 
out by a kind of perpetual commentary. 

The mind is never fo ſenſibly diſpoſed to pity the mis- 
fortunes of others, as when it is itſelf ſubdued and ſoftened 
by calamity. Adverfity diffuſes a kind of ſacred calm over 
the breaſt, that is the parent of thoughtfulneſs and medita- 
tion. The following reflections of Lear in his next ſpeech, 
when his paſſion has ſubſided for a ſhort interval, are equally 
proper and ſtriking: 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe'er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pityleſs ſtorm ! 

How ſhall your houſeleſs heads and unfed ſides, 

Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs defend you 

From ſealons ſuch as theſe ! 
He concludes with a ſentiment finely fuited to his condition, 
and worthy to be written in characters of gold in the cloſet of 
every monarch upon earth : | 

O! Ihaveta'en 

Too little care of this. Take phyſic, pomp ! 

Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel 

That thou may'ſ ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 

And ſhew the Heavens more juſt !— 

Lear being at laſt perſuaded to ke ſhelter in the hovel, the 
poet has artfully contrived to lodge there Edgar, the diſcarded 
ſon of Glouceſter, who counterfeits the character and habit 
of a mad beggar, haunted by an evil dæmon, and whoſe ſup- 
poſed ſufferings are enumerated with an inimitable wildnefs 
of fancy, „ Whom the foul fiend hath led thro” fire and 
thro' flame, thro' ford and whirlpool, o'er bog and quag- 
mire; that hath laid knives under his pillow, and halters in 
his pew ; ſet ratſbane in his porridge ; made him proud of 
heart, to ride on a bay trotting horſe over four inch'd bridges, 
to courſe his own ſhadow for a traitor, Bleſs thy five wits, 
Tom's a cold!“ The aſſumed madneſs of Edgar and the 
real diſtraction of Lear, form a judicious contraſt. 

Upon perceiving the nakedneſs and wretchednefs of this 
figure, the poor king aſks a queſtion that I never could read 
without ſtrong emotions of pity and admiration ;_ 

What! have his daughters brought him to this paſs ? 
Could thou ſave nothing? Didſt thou give them all? 
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And when Kent aſſures him, that the beggar hath no daugh. 
ters, he haſtily anſwers ; 

Death, traitor, nothing could have ſubdued nature 

To ſuch a lowneſs, but his unkind daughters, 
Afterwards, upon the calm contemplation of the miſery of 
Edgar, he breaks out in the following ſerious and pathetic 
reflection: / Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anſwer 
with thy uncovered body this extremity of the ſkies. Is man 
no more than this? Confider him well. Thou ow'ſ the 
worm no filk, the beaſt no hide, the ſheep no wool, the cat 
no perfume, Ha! here's three of us ſophiſticated. Thou 
art the thing itſelf : unaccommodated man is no more than 
ſuch a poor, bare, forked animal as thou art. Off, off, you 
lendings ! Come unbutton here. 

Shakeſpeare has no where exhibited more inimitable 
ftrokes of his art, than in this uncommon ſcene ; where he 
has ſo well conducted even the natural jargon of the beggar, 
and the jeſtings of the fool, whi. h in other hands muſt have 
ſunk into burleſque, that they contribute to heighten the 
pathetic to a very high degree. 

The heart of Lear having been agitated and torn by a con- 
flict of ſuch oppoſite and tumultuous paſhons, it is not won- 
derful that his “ wits ſhould now begin to unſettle.” The 
firſt plain indication of the loſs of his reaſon, 1s his calling 
Edgar © a learned Theban; and telling Kent, that, “ he 
will keep ftill with his philoſopher,” When he next ap- 

„ he imagines he is puniſhing his daughters. The 
1magery is extremely ſtrong, and chills one with horror to 
read it. 

Io have a thouſand with red burning ſpits 

Come hizzing in uppon them 

As the fancies of lunatics have an extrordinary force and 
livelineſs, and render the objects of their frenzy as it were 
preſent to their eyes, Lear actually thinks himſelf ſuddenly 
reftored to his kingdom, and ſeated in judgment to try his 
daughters for their cruelties: we 

I'll fee their trial firſt ; bring in the evidence, 
Thou robed man of juſtice take thy place; 
And thou, his yoke fellow of equity, 

Bench by his fide, You are of the commiſſion, 
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Sit you too. Arraign her firſt, tis Gonerill 

And here's another, whoſe warpt looks proclaim 

What ſtore her heart is made of. 
Here he imagines that Regan eſcapes out of his hands, and 


he ly exclaims, 
ws Stop her there. | 


Arms, arms, ſword, fire—Corruption in the place ! 
Falſe juſticer, why haſt thou let her 'ſcape ? 
A Circumftance follows that is ſtrangely moving indeed; 
for he fancies that his favourite domeſtic creatures, that 
uſed to fawn upon and careſs him, and of which he was 
eminently fond, have now their tempers changed, and join 


to inſult him : 
— ——— The little dogs and all, 

Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart, ſee ! they bark at me 
He again reſumes his imaginary power, and orders them to 
anatomize Regan; See what breeds about her heart 
« Is there any cauſe in nature that makes theſe hard hearts 
« You, Sir, ſpeaking to Edgar, „I entertain for one of 
© my Hundred; a circumſtance moſt artfully introduced to 
remind us of the firſt affront he received, and to fix our 
thoughts on the cauſes of his diſtraction. 

General criticiſm is on all ſubjects uſeleſs and unenter- 
taining ; but is more than commonly abſurd with reſpec to 
Shakeſpeare, who muſt be accompanied ſtep by ſtep, and 
ſcene by ſcene, in his gradual developements of characters 
and paſſions, and whoſe finer features muſt be fingly pointed 
out, if we would do complete juſtice to his genuine beauties, 
It would have been eaſy to have declared, in general terms, 
< that the madneſs of Lear was very natural and pathetic ;'* 
and the reader might then have eſcaped, what he may, per- 
haps, call a multitude of well known quotations : but then 
it had been impoſſible to exhibit a perfect picture of the ſe- 
cret workings and changes of Lear's mind, which vary in 
each ſucceeding paſſage, and which render an allegation of 
each particular ſentiment abſolutely neceſſary. 


The ADVENTURER, No. 122, 
Teiepbus & Peleus, cam pauper & exul utergue 
Projicit ampullus et ſeſquipedalia verba, : 
Si carat cor ſpectantis tetigifſe guerelã. Hos, 
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Tragedians too lay by their fate to grieve ; 

Peleus and Telephus, exilI'd and poor, 

Forget their ſwelling and gigantic words: 

He that wou'd have pectators ſhare his grief, 

Muſt write not only well but movingly. 

n Roscou ox. 
MADNESS being occaſioned by a cloſe and continued 

attention of the mind to a ſingle object, Shakeſpeare judici- 
ouſly repreſents the refignation of his crown to daughters ſo 
cruel and unnatural, as the particular idea which has brought 
on the diſtraction of Lear, and which perpetually recurs to 
his imagination, and mixes itſelf with all his ramblinzs, 
Full of this idea, therefore he breaks out abruptly in the 


Fourth Act: “No, they cannot touch me for coining: 1 


« am the king himſelf.” He believes himſelf to be raiſing 
recruits, and cenſures the inability and unſkilfulneſs of ſome 
of his ſoldiers : “ There's your preſs-money. That fellow 
« handles his bow like a crow-keeper : draw me a clothicr's 
« yard, Look, look, a mouſe ! Peace, peace; this piece 
“ of toaſted cheeſe will do it.” The art of our poet is 
tranſcendent in thus making a paſſage that even borders on 
burleſque, ſtrongly expreflive of the madneſs he is painting. 
Lear fuddenly thinks himſelf in the field ; * there's my 
gauntle:t—PH prove it on a giant: and that he has ſhot his 
arrow ſucceſsfully; „O well flown barb ! i'th' clout, 1'th' 
« clout, hewgh ! give the word.” He then recollects the 
falſehood and cruelty of his daughters, and breaks out in 
ſome pathetic reflections on his old age, and on the tempeſt 
to which he was fo lately expoſed : “ Ha! Gonerill, ha 
« Regan ! They flattered me like a dog, and told me, I had 
s white hairs on my beard ere the black ones were there. 
% To fay ay, and no, to every thing I faid—ay and no too, 
« was no good divinity. When the rain came to wet me once, 
« and the wind to chatter; when the thunder would not 
& peace at my bidding; there I found em, there I ſmelt 
« *em out. Go to, they're not men of their words ; they 
« told me I was every thing: *tis a lic, I am not ague- 
« proof.” The impotence of royalty to exempt its poſſeſſor, 
more than the meaneſt ſubject, from ſuffering natural evils, 
is here finely hinted at, 8 
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His friend and adherent Glo'ſter, having been lately de- 
:ved of fight, enquires if the voice he hears is not the 
yoice of the king : Lear inſtantly catches the word, and re- 
plies with great quickneſs, ; 
—— — Ay, every inch a king: 
When I do ſtare, ſee how the ſubject quakes ! 
I pardon that man's life. What was thy cauſe ? 
Adultery ? no, thou ſhalt not die: die for adultery ! 
He then makes ſome very ſevere reflections on the hypo- 
criſy of lewd and abandoned women, and adds, Fie, fie, 
« fie;* pah, pah z Give me an ounce of civet, good apothe- 
« cary, to ſweeter my imagination z'* and as every object 
ſeems to be preſent to the eyes of the lunatic, he thinks he 
pays for the drugs; © there's money for thee ] Very ſtrong 
and lively alſo is the imagery in a ſucceeding ſpee h, where 
he thinks himſelf viewing his ſubjects puniſhed by the 
officer, | 
Thou raſcal beadle, hold thy bloody hand : 
Why doſt thou laſh that whore ? ſtrip thy own back; 
Thou hotly lu{t'ſ to uſe her in that kind 
For which thou whip'ſt her 
This circumſtance leads him to reflect on the efficacy of 
rank and power, to conceal and palliate profligacy and in- 
juſtice z and this fine ſatire is couched in two different me- 
taphors, that are carried on with much propriety and ele- 


Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appear ; 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. Plate fin with gold, 
And the ftrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks ; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's ſtraw doth pierce it, 
We are moved to find that Lear has ſome faint knowledge of 
his old and faithful courtier: 
If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 
I know thee well enough; thy name is Glo'ſter: 
The advice he then gives is very affecting: 
Thou muſt be patient; we came crying hither ; 
Thou know'ſt, the firſt time that we ſmell the air, 
We wawle and cry 
When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great ſtage of fools ! 
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This tender complaint of the miſeries of human Kfe hears 
ſo exact a reſemblance with the following paſſage of Lucre. 
that I cannot _ tranſcribing it: 
. [ locum ri cemplet, ut? A 7 
. in 1770 tranfire — F 
Then with diſtreſsful cries he fills the room, 
Too ſure preſages of his future doom. Dx ypux, 
It is not to be imagined that our author copied from the Ro- 
man; on ſuch a ſubject it is almoſt impoſſible but that two 
rſons of genius and ſenſibility muſt feel and think alike, 
— drops his moralities and meditates revenge: 
It were a delicate ſtratagem to ſhoe 
A troop of horſe with felt. Il put't in proof; 
And when I've ſtolen upon theſe ſons-in-law, 
Then kill, kill, kill, kill, kilt, kill. 
The expedient is well ſuited to the character of a lunatic, 
and the frequent repetitions of the word kill“ forcibly re- 
ſent his rage, and defire of revenge, and muſt affect an 
intelligent audience at once with pity and terror. At this 
inſtant Cordelia ſends one of her attendants to protect her 
father from the danger with which ſhe is threatened by her 
fiſters ; the wretched king is ſo accuſtomed to miſery, and 
ſo hopeleſs of fuccour, that when the meſſenger offers to 
dead him out, he imagines himfelf taken captive and mor- 
tally wounded : 
No reſcue ? what a priſoner? I am e 
The nat'ral fool of fortune: ufe me well, 
You ſhall have ranſom, Let me have ſurgeons : 
I am cut to th' brains. 
Cordelia at length arrives; an opiate is adminiſtered to 


the king, to calm the agonies and agitations of his mind; 


and a moſt intereſting interview enſues between this daughter 
that was ſo unjuſtly ſuſpected of diſaffeRion, and the raſh 
and miſtaken father. Lear during his ſlumber, has been 
arrayed in regal apparel, and is brought upon the ſtage in a 
chair, not recovered from his trance, I know not a ſpeech 


more truly pathetic than that of Cordelia when ſhe firſt ſect 


Had you not been their father, theſe white flakes 
Did challenge pity of them. Was this a face 
To be expos'd againſt the warring winds ? 
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The dreadfulneſs of that night is expreſſed by a cirtumſtance 
of great humanity ; for which kind of ſtrokes Shakeſpeare 
is as eminent as for his poetry: 

My very enemy'e dog, 

Tho! he had bit me, ſhould have ſtood that night 

Againſt my fire. And waſt thou fain, poor father, 

To hovel thee with ſwine, and rogues forlorn, 

In ſhort and muſty ſtraw ? 

Lear begins to awake; but his imagination is ſtill diftem- 

pered, and his pain exquiſite ; 

You do me wrong to take me out o'th' grave. 

Thou art a ſoul in bliſs ; but I am bound 

Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 

Do ſcald like molten lead 

When Cordelia in great affliction aſks him if he knowe 

her, he replies. 

You are a ſpirit, I know; when did you die? 
This reply heightens her diſtreſs ; but his ſenſibility begin- 
ning to return, ſhe kneels to him, and begs his benediction. 
I hope I have no readers that can peruſe his anſwer without 
tears: 


Pray do not mock me: 

I am a very fooliſh, fond old man, 

Fourſcore and upward; and to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not in my perfe mind. 

Methinks I ſhould know you, and know this man; 

Yet I am doubtful: for I'm mainly ignorant, 

What place this is. Do not laugh at me; 

For as I am a man, I think this lady 

To be my child Cordelia. 
The humility, calmneſs and ſedateneſs of this ſpeech, op- 
poſed to the former rage and indignation of Lear, is finely 
ealculated to excite commiſeration, Struck with the re- 
membrance of the injurious ſuſpicion he had cheriſhed againſt 
this favourite and fond daughter, the poor old man entreats 
her « not to weep,” and tells her that if ſhe has prepared 
« poiſon for him, he is ready to drink it; for I know, 
% ſays he, you do not, you cannot love me, after my cruel - 
« uſage of you: your ſiſters have done me much wrong, of 
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& which I have ſome faint remembrance, you have ſome 
& cauſe to hate me, they have none,” Being told that he 
is not in France but in his own kingdom, he anſwers ha. 
tily, and in connection with that leading idea which I have 
before infiſted on, Do not abuſe me,” —— and adds, with 
a meekneſs and contrition that are very pathetic, « Pray 
« now forget and forgive; I am old, and fooliſh.” 
Cordelia is at laſt ſlain : the lamentations of Lear are ex- 
tremely tender and affecting; and this accident is ſo ſevere 
and intolerable, that it again deprives him of his intelleR, 
which ſeemed to be returning. | 
His laſt ſpeech, as he ſurveys the body, conſiſts of ſuch 
fimple reflections as nature and ſorrow dictate: 
Why ſhould a dog, a horſe, a rat have life, 
And thou no breath at all? Thou'lt come no more ; 
Never, never, never, never, never! 
The heaving and iwelling of his heart is deſcribed by a moſt 
expreſſive circumſtance : 
Pray you undo this button. Thank you Sir : 
Do you ſee this ? Look on her, look on her lips, 
Look there, look there- (dies. 
I ſhall ranſiently obſerve, in concluſion of theſe remarks, 
that this drama is chargeable with conſiderable imperfections, 
The plot of Edmund againſt his brother, which diſtracts the 
attention, and deſtroys the unity of the fable; the cruel and 
horrid extinction of Glo'ſter's eyes, which ought not to be 
exhibited on the ſtage; the utter improbability of Glo'fter's 
imagining, though blind, that he had leaped down Dover 
cliff; and ſome paſſages that are turgid and full of ftrainec 
metaphors 3 are faults which the warmeſt admirers of 
Sha.ceſpeare will find it difficult to excuſe, I know not, al. 
ſo, whether the cruelty of the daughters is not painted with 
circumſtances too ſavage and unnatural ; for it is not ſuffici- 
ent to ſay, that this monſtrous barbarity is founded on hiſ- 
torical truth, if we recollect the juſt obſervation of Boileav, 


Le vray peut quelquefois n'etre pas vraiſemblable. 
Some truths may be too ſtrong to be believed. 


of 
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King LEAR,] Lear's diſtreſsful ſtory has been often told in 


3, ballads, and chronicles : But to none of theſe are we 
indebted for Shakeſpeare's Lear; but to a ſilly old play which 
made it's firſt appearance in 1605, the title of which is as 
follows: The True Chronicle Hiſtory of King LI In, and 
his three daughters, Gonorill, Ragan, and Cordella. As it 
hath bene divers and ſundry times lately ated, Lonnox, 
Printed by Simon — — for John Wright, and are to bee 
ſold at his ſhop at Chriftes Church dore, next Newgate-Mar- 
ket. 1605 (0. I. 4b.) — As it is a great curioſity, and very 
ſcarce, the title is here inſerted at large: and, for the ſame 
reaſon, and alſo to ſhew the uſe that Shakeſpeare made of it, 
ſome extracts ſhall now be added. - 

The author of this LE IR has kept him cloſe to the 
chronicles; for he ends his play with the re-inftating king 
Leir in his throne, by the aid of Cordelia and her huſband. 
But take the entire fable in his own words, Towards the 
end of the play, at fignature H 3, you find Leir in France: 
upon whoſe coaſt he and his friend Perillus are landed in ſo 
neceſſitous a conditien, that, having nothing to pay their 
paſſage, the mariners take their cloaks, leaving them their 
jerkins in exchange: Thus attir'd, they go up further into 
the country ; and there, when they are at the point to periſh 
by famine, inſomuch that Perillus offers Leir his arm to 
feed upon, they light upon Gallia and his queen, whom the 
author has brought down thitherward, in progreſs, diſ- 
guis'd, Their diſcourſe is overheard by Cordelia, who im- 
mediately knows them ; but, at her huſband's perſuaſion, 
forbears to diſcover herſelf a while, relieves them with food, 
and then aſks their ſtory ; which Leir gives her in theſe 
words : 

Leir. Then know this firſt, I am a Brittayne borne, 

And had three daughters by one loving wife: 

And though I ſay it, of beauty they were ſped; 

Eſpecially the youngeſt of the three, 

For her perfections hardly matcht could be: 

On theſe I doted with a jelous love, 

And thought to try which of them lov'd me beſt, 

By aſking of them, which would do moſt for med 

The firſt and ſecond flattered me with words, 
Vox. V. PART l. o 
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And vowd they lov'd me better then their lives : 
The youngeſt ſayd, ſhe loved me as a child 
Might do: her anſwere I eſteem'd moſt vild, 
And preſently in an outragious mood, 
I turnd her from me to go ſinke or ſwym: 
And all I had, even to the very clothes, 
I gave in dowry with the other two: 

And ſhe that beſt deſerv'd the greateſt ſhare, 
I gave her nothing, but diſgrace and care. 
Now mark the ſequell: When I had done thus, 
I ſoiournd in my eldeſt daughters houſe, 
Where for a time I was intreated well, 
And Hv'd in ſtate ſufficing my content: 
But every day her kindneſſe did grow cold, 
Which I with patience put up well ynough 
And ſeemed not to ſee the things I ſaw : 
But at the laſt ſhe grew ſo far incenſt 
With moody fury, and with cauſeleſſe hate, 
That in moſt vild and contumelious termes, 
She bade me pack, and harbour ſome where elſe. 
Then was I fayne for refuge to repayre 
Unto my other daughter for reliefe, 
Who gave me pleaſing and moſt courteous words ; 
But in her actions ſhewed her ſelfe ſo ſore, 
As never any daughter did before : 
She prayd me in a morning out betime, 
To go to a thicket two miles from the Court, 
Poynting that there ſhe would come talke with me: 
There ſhe had ſet a ſhaghayrd murdering wretch, 
To maſſacre my honeſt friend and me. 

+ + + + + + + + 
And now I am conftraind to ſeeke reliefe 
Of her to whom I have bin ſo unkind; 
Whoſe cenſure, if it do award me death, 
I muſt confeſſe ſhe payes me but my due: 
But if ſhe ſhew a loving daughters part, 
It comes of God and her, not my deſert. 
Cor. No doubt ſhe will, I dare be ſworne ſhe will. 
Thereupon enſues her diſcoyery ; and, with it, a circum- 


Kance of ſome beauty, which Shakeſpeare has borrow'd, 
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v. „ Lear,” p. 216, l. 6.) their kneeling to each other, 
and mutually contending which ſhould aſk forgiveneſs, The 
next page preſents us Gallia, and Mumford who commands 
under him, marching to embarque their forces, to re-inftate 
Leir; and the next, a ſea- port in Britain, and officers ſet- 
ting a watch, who are to fire a beacon to give notice if any 
ſhips approach, in which there is ſome low humour that is 
paſlible enough. Gallia and his forces arrive, and take 
the town by ſurprize: immediately upon which, they are 
encounter'd by the forces of the two elder ſiſters, and their 
huſbands : a battle enſues; Leir conquers; he and his friends 
enter victorious, and the play cloſes thus : | 

Thanks (worthy Mumford) to thee laſt of all, 

Not greeted laft, *cauſe thy deſert was ſmall ; 

No, thou haſt Lion-like layd on to-day, 

Chaſing the Cornwall King and Cambria; 

Who with my daughters, daughters did I ſay ? 

To fave their lives, the fugitives did play. 

Come, ſonne and daughter, who did me advance, | 

Repoſe with me awhile, and ten for Fraunce, [ Exeunt. 

Such is the Leir, now before us. Who the author of 
it ſhould be, I cannot ſurmiſe ; for neither in manner nor 
ſtyle has it the leaſt reſemblance to any of the other trage- 
dies of that time: moſt of them rife now and then, and are 
poetical ; but this creeps in one dull tenour, from beginning 
to end, after the ſpecimen here inſerted : it ſhould ſeem be 
was a latiniſt, by the tranſltion following; 

Feare not, my Lord, the perfit good indeed, 

Can never be corrupted by the bad: 

A new freſh veſſell ſtill retaynes the taſte : 

Of that which firſt is powr'd into the ſame : (ſign, H.) 
But, whoever he was, Shakeſpeare has done him the honour 
to follow him in a ſtroke or two: One has been obſerv'd 
upon above; and the reader, who is acquainted with Shake- 
ſpeare's © Lear,” will perceive another in the ſecond line 
of the concluding ſpeech : and here is a third; « Knoweſt 
thou theſe letters? ſays Leirto Ragan, (ſign. I. 3b.) ſhew- 
ing her hers and her ſiſter's letters commanding his death; 
upon which, ſhe ſnatches at the letters, and tears them: 
{v. © Lear,” p. 226, I. 26, * Another, and that a moſt 
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ſignal one upon one account, occurs at ſignature C. 3dz 
But he, the myrrour of mild patience, 
Puts up all wrongs, and never gives reply: 
Perillus ſays this of Leir; comprizing therein his charae. 
ter, as drawn by this author: how oppoſite to that which 
Shakeſpeare has given him, all know; and yet he hay 
found means to put nearly the ſame words into the very 
mouth of his Lear, 

No, I will be the pattern of all patience, 

I will fay nothing. (v. p. 173, l. 29.) 
Laſtly, two of Shakeſpeare's perſonages, Kent, and the 
ſte ward, ſeem to owe their exiſtence to the above-mention'd 
« ſhag-hair'd wretch,” and the Perillus of this Leir,” 

The epiſod- of Gloſter and his two ſons is taken from the 
« Arcadia: in which romance there is a chapter thus 
intitÞ'd 3 — © The piti ate, and of the Papbl, 
unkinde King, and tis pious lead fnns oh. by the 5 n by 
the blind father.” (Areal. p. 142, Edit. 1590, 40.) of 
which epiſode there are no traces in either chronicle, poem, 
or play, wherein this hiftory is handl'd. CAPELL,* 

P. 117. I. 4. In the diviſion of the kingdom,) There is ſome- 
thing of obſcurity or inaccuracy in this preparatory ſcene, 
The king has already divided his kingdom, and yet when he 
enters he examines his daughters, to diſcover in what pro- 
portions he ſhould divide it. Perhaps Kent and Glouceſter 
only were privy to his defign, which he ftill kept in his own 
hands, to be changed or performed as ſubſequent reaſons 
ſhould determine him. Jonxs. 

* 5. Qualities] Equalities, 4to. Jon xs. 

L. 6. That curiaſity in neither —] Curigſity, for exact ſcru- 
tiny. The ſenſe of the whole ſentence is, the qualities and 
properties of the ſeveral diviſions are ſo weighed and balancd 
againſt one another, that the exacteſt ſcrutiny could not de- 
termine in preferring one ſhare to the other. Wars. 

L. 18. Some year elder than this,] The Oxford editor, not 
underſtanding the common phraſe, alters year to years. He 
did not conſider, the Baſtard ſays, 

For that IT am _— twelve or fourteen moon-fhines 
Lag HF a brot WarB, 
P. 128. I. 12. Expreſs our darker purpoſe.) Darker, for 
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more ſecret; not for indirect, oblique, WAB. 

Bid. This word may admit a further explication. We 
Hall expreſs our darker purpeſe : that is we have already made 
known in ſome meaſure our deſign of parting the kingdom; 
we will now diſcover what has not been told before, the rea- 
ſons by which we ſhall regulate the partition, 

This interpretation will juſtify or palliate the exordial dia- 
logue. — 

L. 14. And tis our faſt intent,] This is an interpolation of 
Mr. Lewis Theobald, for want of knowing the meaning of 
the old reading in the quarto of 1608, and firſt folio of 1623; 
where we find it, : 


and tis our firſt intent, | 
which is as Shakeſpeare wrote it: who makes Lear declare 
his purpoſe with a dignity becoming his character: That 
the ße reaſon of his abdication was the love of his 
people, that they might be protected by ſuch as were better 
able to diſcharge the truſt ; and his natural aftection for his 


daughters, only the ſecond. Wars. 
id.] Faß is the reading of the firſt folio, and I think 
dhe true reading. Jon xs. 
L. 19. Conſtant wwill ſeems a confirmation of faſt intent. 
OHNS. 
P. 119, I. 9. Beyond all manner of ſo much —] i. e. Beyond 
all expreſſion, WAB. 


Lid.] Beyond all aſſignabſe quantity. I love you beyond 
limits, and cannot ſay it is ſo much, for how much ſoever 


I ſhould name it would yet be more, [oHxs, 
L. 10. love and be filent} So the quarto: the folio has 
ak, Joixs. 


L. 18. And prize me at her ⁊uorth. Jn my true heart.) Mr. 
Biſhop preſcrib'd the pointing of this paſſage, as I have regu- 
Hted it in the text, Regan would ſay, that in the truth of 
her heart and affection, ſhe equals the worth of her ſiſter; 
Without this change in the pointing, ſhe makes a boatt of 
herſelf without any cauſe aſſign'd. Turo.“ 

L. 20. — that I profeſs ] That feems to ſtand without 
relation, but is referred to fnd, the firſt conjunction being 
inaccurately ſuppreiſed. I that foe names ary ded, that 
1 erefeſt, Sc. Jauxs 


* 
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L. 22. Which the mot precios ſquare of ſenſe ff . 


the ſquare of ſenſe, we are, here, to underſtand the four no. 
bler ſenſes, wiz. the fight, bearing, taſte, and ſmell, For a 
young lady could not, with decency, infinuate that ſhe kney 


of any pleaſures which the fiftb afforded. This is imagined - 


and expreſſed with great propriety and delicacy. But the 
Oxford editor, for ſzuare, reads ſpirit, WAB. 
Did.] I believe, that Shakeſpeare uſes ſuare for the full 
complement of all the ſenſes: and that this 1magined proprie- 
ty and delicacy Mr. Warburton ought to have the praiſe of; 
who ſeems to have been thinking of the fixth ſenſe, inftead 


of the fifth; when he wrote that note. Caxoxs,* 
Thid.)} Dr. W's note is acute; but perhaps ſquare means 
only compaſs, comprehenſion. " Jonxs, 
L. 27. More fond*rous than my tongue.) We ſhould read 
their tongue, meaning her ſiſters, Wars, 
Thid.) I think the preſent reading right. Jon xs. 
L. 30. No leſs in ſpace, validity, ] Validity for worth, value; 
not for i-tegrity, or good title. Wars, 


L. 31. Now our joy,] Here the true reading is picked out 
of two copies. Butler's quarto reads, 
But now our joy, 5 
Although the laſt, not leaſt in our dear love, 
What can you ſay to win a third, c. 
The folio, 


Now our joy, 
Although our laſt, and leaſt; to coboſe young love, 
The wines of France, and milk of Burgundy, 
Strive to be int reſi d. What can you ſay, Jonxs. 
P. 120. Il. 22. Te love my father all. —) Theſe words re- 
ſtored from the firſt edition without which the ſenſe was not 
compleat Pore, 
P. 121. 1. 12. Hence, avoid my fight !] Theſe words are in 
all the editions directed to Cordelia, which undoubtedly are 
addreſſed to Kent. For in the next words Lear ſends for 
France and Burgundy, in order to tender them his youngeſt 
daughter, if either of them would accept her without a 
dowry. At ſuch a time therefore to drive her out of his 
preſence would be a contradiction to his declared intention, 
REvISAI.“ 
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L. 24. ——— only retain 

The name and all th* addition to a king : . 

The ſway, revenue, execution, 

Beloved ſons, be yours;)] The old books read the 
lines thus : 

The ſway, ievenue, execution of the reft, 

Beloved ſons, be yours; 
This is evidently corrupt, and the editors not knowing what 
to make of —of the re —, left it out. The true reading, 
without doubt, was, | 

The ſway, revenue, and execution of the beff, 

Be loved tons, be yours; ; 

„is an old word for regal command: ſo that the ſenſe of 
the whole is, — I will only retain the name and all the cere- 
monious obſervances that belong to a king ; the eſſentials, as 
ſway, revenue, adminiſtration of the laws, be yours, 

Wars. 

Ibid.) ] do not ſee any great difficulty in the words, execu- 
tion of the reft, which are in both the old copies. The execu- 
tion of the reſt, is, I ſuppoſe, all the other buſineſs. Dr. War- 
burton's own explanation of his amendment confutes it; 
if beſt be regal command, they were, by the grant of Lear, to 
have rather the heſ# than the execution. Jonuns, 

P. 122. I. 4. Think'f thou, that duty ſhall baue dread ta 
ſpeal,] I have given this paſſage according to the old folio, 

rom which the modern editions have filently departed, for 
the ſake of better numbers, with a degree of inſincerity, 
which, if not ſometimes detected and cenſured, muft impair 
the credit of antient books. One of the editors, and per- 
haps only one, knew how much miſchief may be done by 
ſuch clandeſtine alterations. 

The quarto agrees with the folio, except that for reſerve 
thy ſtate, it giv.s, reverſe thy deom, and has ficops inſtead of 
falls to folly, | 

The meaning of anſwer my life my judgment, is, Let my life 
be anſtuerable for my judgment, or I will flake my life on my 
opinion, 2 

The reading which, without any right, has poſſeſſed all 
the modern copies is this, 
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— to plainneſs honour 
Is bound, when majeſty to folly falls, 
Reſerve thy ſtate; with better judgment check 
This hideous raſtneſs; with my life 1 anſwer, 
Thy youngeſt daughter, &c. | 
I am inclined to think that reverſe thy doom was Shake. 
ſpeare's firſt reading, as more appoſite to the preſent occaſion, 
and that he changed it afterwards to reſerve thy ſtate, which 
conduces more to the progreſs of the action. Jonxs. 
L. 18. The true blank of thine eye. ] The blank is the <vbite 
or exact mark at which the arrow is ſhot. See better, ſay 
Kent, and keep me always in your wvie<v. - Jonxs, 
L. 30. rain d pride, ] The oldeſt copy reads, ſtray d 
pride; that is, pride exorbitant ; pride paſſing due bounds, 
| OHNS, 
L. 31. To come betevixt cur ſentence and our power ; | Power, 
For, execution of the ſentence. | Wars. 
Isid.] Rather, power to execute the ſentence, Cx.“ 
P. 123. I. 1. Which nor our nature, nor 6ur place can bear, 
Our potency make good; ] Mr. Theobald, by 
putting the firſt line into a parentheſis, and altering make to 
made in the ſecond line, had deftroyed the ſenſe of the 
wholez which, as it ſtood before he corrupted the words, 
Was this: « You have endeavoured, ſays Lear, to make me 
break my oath, vou have preſumed to ſtop the execution of 
my ſentence; the latter of theſe attempts neither my temper 
nor high ſtation will ſufter me to bear: and the other, had 
I vielded to it, my power could not make good, or excuſe,” 
Which, in tie firft line, referring to both attempts. 
But the ambiguity of it, as it might refer only to the latter, 
has occaſioned all the obſcurity of the paſſage. Wars. 
Thid.} Theobald only inſerted the parentheſis ; he found 
made goed in the beſt copy of 1623. Dr. Warburton has 
very acutely explained and deſended the reading that he has 
choſen, but I am not certain that he has choſen right. If 
we take the reading of the folio, our potency made good, the 
ſenſe will be leſs profound indeed, but leſs intricate, and 
equally commodious. © As thou haſt come with unreaſon- 
able pride between the ſentence which I had paſſed, and the 
pecuer by which I ſhall execute it, take thy reward in another 
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ſentence which ſhall make goed, ſhall eſtabliſh, ſhall maintain, 
er. 
I Dr. Warburton's explanation be choſen, and every rea- 
der will wiſh to chooſe it, we may better read, 
Which nor our nature, nor our ſtate can bear, 
Or potency make good. 

Mr, Davies thinks, that our potency made good relates only 
to our place — Which our nature cannot bear, nor our place, 
without departure from the potency oi that place, This is 
eaſy and clear, : 

Lear, who is characterized as hot, heady and violent, is 
with very juſt obſervation of life, made to entangle | himſelf 
with vows, upon any ſudden provocation to vow revenge, 
and then to plead the obligation of a vow in defence of 1m- 
placability. Jon xs. 

L. S. By Jupiter,] Shakeſpeare makes his Lear too much 
a mythologiſt: he had Hecate and Apollo be fore. Jouns. 

L. 17. He'll ſpape bis old courſe —— ] He will follow his 
old maxims; he will continue to act upon the ſame princi- 
ples. Jorxs. 

L. 18. Cor, Here's France, and Burgundy, my noble lord. 
The generality of the editions, ancient and modern, ſtupidly 
place this verſe to Cordelia. But I have, upon the autho- 
rity of the old to, reſtor'd it to the right owner, Glo'fter ; 
who was, but a little before, ſent by the King to conduct 
France and Burgundy to him. TBO.“ 

P. 124. J. 3. Seeming is beautiful. Jon s. 

L. 13. Election makes not up on ſuch conditions.] To male up 
hgnifies to complete, to conclude; as, they made up the 
largain; but in this ſenſe it has, I think, always the ſub- 
ject noun after it, To make up, in familiar language, is, 
neutrally to come forward, to make advances, which I think 
is meant here, | OHNS, 

I. 24. Beſt, is added from the firſt copy. —— 

L. 28. As monftrous is,] This bald reading is a modern 
lophiſtication : the eldeſt and beſt copies read; 

7 That morfrers it. 
i. e. that makes a monſter, a prodigy, of it; and our poet 
uſes this verb elſewhere in ſuch a ſenſe, Turon.® 
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L. 29. The common books read, 


or your fore-vouch'd afjefion 

Fall n into taint ; ] This line has no clear or 
ſtrong ſenſe, nor is this reading authorifed by any copy, 
though it has crept into ali the late editions. The early 
quarto reads 


or you for vouch'd affections 

Faln into taint. | ' 
The folio, 
or your fore- vouch d affection 
Fall into taint; 
- Taint is uſed for corruption and for diſgrace. If therefore we 
take the oldeſt reading, it may be retormed thus : 

ſure her offence 

Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, 

That monſters it; or you for vouch'd affection 

Fall into taint 
Her offence muſt be prodigious, or you muſt fall into reproach 
for having wouched affefion which you did not feel. 

If the reading of the folio be preferred, we may with a 
very ſlight change produce the ſame ſenſe, 

— — ſure her offence 
Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, 
That monſters it, or your fore-youch'd affection 
| Falls into taint ; 
* That is, Falls into reproach or cenſure. 

But there is another poſſible ſenſe. Or fignifies before, and 
or ever is before ever; the meaning in the folio may therefore 
be, Sure ber crime muſt be monſtrous before your affection can be 
infected with baired, Let the reader determine. 

As I am not much a friend to conjectural emendation, I 
ſhould prefer the latter ſenſe, which requires no change of 
reading. ons. 

P. 125.1. 19. rem tb' intire point.] Intire, for right true, 

Wars, 

id.] Rather, fingle, unmixed with other conſiderations. 

OHNS, 
P. 126. 1. 10. Thou loſo here, —] Here and where have 
the power of nouns. . Thou loſeſt this reſidence to find a 
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better reſidence in another place. Jon xs. 
L. 29. And ⁊vell are worth the want that you bave wanted. ] 
This is a very obſcure expreſſion, and muſt be pieced out 
with an implied ſenſe to be underſtood. This I take to be 
the Poet's meaning, ſtript of the jingle which makes it dark: 
« You well deſerve to meet with that <vanr of Love from your 
huſband, which you have profeſſed to want for our father. 
| - THEOB, 
Bid.] This nonſenſe muſt be corrected thus, 
And <vell are <vorth the want that you have vaunted, 
i. e. that diſheriſon, which you ſo much glory in, you de- 
ſerve, WAI. 
Thid.] 1 think the common reading very ſuitable to the 
manner of our author, and well enough explained by Theo- 


bald. Jon xs. 

P. 127. 1. 2. Who covers faults, &c.] I rira bien, qui rira 
he dernier. OHNS, 

L. 23. let us bit—] So the old quarto. The folio, ler us fit. 
OHNS, 


P. 128. I. 1. Thou, Nature art my Goddeſs;] He makes 
his baſtard an Atheiſt, Italian atheiſm had much infected 
the Engliſh court, as we learn from the beſt writers of that 
time. But this was the general title thoſe atheiſts in their 
works gave to Nature; thus Vanini calls one of his books, 
De admirandis nature Reginæ dezxque mortalium Arcanis. So 
that the title here is emphatical. Wars. 

Ibid.) Dr. Warburton, (for the fake of introducing an oſ- 
tentatious note) ſays, that Shakeſpeare has made his baſtard 
an atheiſt ; when it is very plain that Edmund only ſpeaks of 
nature 1n oppoſition to cuſtom, and not (as he ſuppoſes) to the 
exiſtence of a Ged, 3 OHNS, 

L. 3. Stand in the plague of cuſtom] To in the plague e 
cuſtom, is an abſurd — fn 454 read, plague of 

Stand in the plage of cuſtom, 
i, e. the place, the country, the boundary of cuſtom. Why 
ſhould I when I profeſs to follow the freedom of nature, be 
confined within the narrow limits of cuſtom ? Plage, is a 
word in common uic amongſt the old Engliſh writers. So 
Chaucer, 
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The plagit of the North by land and ſea.— From plaga. 
i | Warns, 
L. 4. The curteſie of nations to deprive me] Deprive, of what? 
I believe a line here is loſt, that fignified to deprive him of 
that right which his Goddeſs Nature had given him. Wars,* 
id.] Mr. Pope reads nicety. The copies give. the 
curiefity of nations; but our author's word was, curteſy. In 
our laws, ſome lands are held by the curteſy of England. 
THEO, 
Iid.] Mr. Warburton, to whoſe erudition in the antient 
Engliſh language we owe this elegant word, plage, tells us it 


means the place, the country, the boundary. us there. - 


fore try how it fits the context by ſubſtituting either of theſe 
words in its place, and by reading, Stand in the place of 
cuſtom, or, Stand in the country of cuſtom, or, Stand in 
the boundary of cuſtom; and, When this is done, let me ap- 
peal to the reader, whether he underſtands either of theſe 
expreſſions ; and whether all of them are not much more ab- 
ſurd, and lefs adapted to communicate any idea to the ima- 
gination than the common reading, | 
Stand in the common plague of cuſtom ; 

the meaning of which is plainly this, Bear patiently the dif- 
advantages which nothing but the mere influence of cuſtom 
ſubjects me to. But indeed, one would imagine that Mr. 
Warburton underftoad he had fufficiently diſcharged his 
duty as a critic, when he had given us an obſolete or a fo- 
reign word, and it was the reader's buſineſs to make ſenſe of 
it afterwards as he could; he, for his pert, had waſhed his 
hands of it. As to the c ] of nations, to deprive” &c. 
which is an emendatioa of Mr. Theobald's adopted by Mr. 
Warburton, I ſhould gueis they both concurred in it from 
the ſame motive, to wit, out of too great a regard for the 
exactneſs of the metre ; for, as to other regards, the expreſ- 
fion wants propricty, nor is it ſuitable to Edmund's character 
to term thet @ curteſy, which he end2avours to expoſe as a 
folly, and in virtue of which he was to be himſelf fo great a 


 Gufferer. The common reading, curiefity, is the apteſt word 


that could have been choſen on this occaſion, to expreſs the 
fpeaker's ſentiment of it; neither is it abſolutely inconſiſt- 
ent with the regularity of the metre, The difference is 
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only a proceleuſmatic for the ſecond foot, inſtead of an ana- 
peſt or ſpondee. As to Mr. Warburton's imagination, that 
this line was followed by another which is now loſt, it 
ſeems abſolutely without foundation, He expreſſes the rea- 
ſon of his ſuſpicion by this queſticn, * Deprive ! of What?“ 
I anſwer, of what every reader readily apprehends from the 
context, and which for that reaſon the poet did not think it 
neceſſary to expreſs, that is, his right to a ſhare of the inhe- 
ritance from his father. Revis.* 
L. 6. Edmund inveighs againſt the tyranny of cuſtom, in 
two inſtances, with reſpect to younger brothers, and to baſ- 
tards, In the former he muſt not be underſtvod to mean 
himſelf, but the argument becomes general by implying 
more t han it is ſaid Wherefore ſhould I or any man, HAN. 
L. 11. Who, in the luſty ſtealtb of nature, &c.] Theſe fine 
lines are an inſtance of our author's admirable art in giving 
proper ſentiments to his characters. The Baſtard's is that 
of a confirmed Atheiſt ; and his being made to ridicule judi- 
cial aſtrology was defigned as one mark of ſuch a character. 
For this impious juggle had a religious reverence paid to it 
at that time. And therefore the teſt characters in this play 
acknowledge the force of the ftars' influence, But how 
much the lines following this, are in character, may be ſeen 
by that monſtrous wiſh of Vanini, the Italian atheiſt, in his 
tract De admirandis nature, &c. printed at Paris, 1616, the 
very ycar our poet died. O utinam extra legitimum & connubia- 
lem thorum em procreatus! Ita enim progenitores mei in Vene- 
rem incaluiiſent ardentiùs, ac cumulatim affatimque genoro- 
ſa ſemina contuliſſent, quibus ego forme blanditiam et elegan- 
tiam, robuſtas corporis wires, mentemque innubilam conſequutus 
fuiſſem. At quia conjugatorum ſum ſoboles, his orbatus ſum 
bonis. Had the book been publiſhed but ten or twenty years 
ſooner, who would not have believed that Shakeſpeare al- 
luded to this paſſage ? But the divinity of his genius foretold, 
as it were, what ſuch an atheiſt as Vanini, would fay, when 
he wrote upon ſuch a ſubject. Wars. 
L. 21. Shall toe the legitimate] As the treading upon another's 
heels is an expreſſion uſed to fignify the being not far behind 
him ; ſo to tes another, means, to come up to, and be upon 
even ground with him. HANMER,* 


30 F@OTESON . 

Ibid.) Here the Oxford Editor would ſhow us that he is 
as good at coining phraſes as his author, and ſo alters the 
text thus, 4" 

Shall zoe th' legitimate. 
i. e. ſays he, fand on even ground with bim, as he would do 
with his author. Wars, 

Thid.) Poor Sir Thomas } woe be to you, if you invade 


Mr. Warburton's prerogative of coining words for Shake. 


ſpeare ! One may fairly ſay here, that © the tot of a peaſant 
comes ſo near the heel of our courtier, that it calls his 
kibe. But Mr. Warburton ought to have taken notice, 
that the old reading is, ſpall to th legitimate; which though 
it miſled Sir Thomas, may perhaps direct to the right word ; 
Edmund the baſe 
Shall rp th' legitimate: 
which he would do, if he got the inheritance from him; 
though that could not make him be the legitimate. Cax,* 
id.] Hanmer's emendation will appear very plauſible to 
him that ſhall conſult the original reading. Butler's quarto 


reads, 


Edmund the baſe 
Shall too th' legitimate, 
The folio, Edmund the baſe 
Shall to' th' legitimate. 
Hanmer, therefore could hardly be charged with coi ning a 
word, though his explanation may be doubted. To tee him, 
is perhaps, to kick him out, a phraſe yet in vulgar ute: or, 
to toe, may be literally to ſupplant. The word be has no au- 
thority, | Jouxs. 
L. 22. Now, Gods, fland up for baftards !) For what rea- 
ſon? He does not tell us; but the poet alludes to the de- 
baucheries of the Pagan Gods, who made heroes of all their 
baſtards, WAV. 
L. 24. 
ferred, alienated. WARB, 
Ibid.) To ſubſcribe, is to transfer by ſigning or ſulſcrib- 
ing a writing of teſtimony, We now uſe the term, He ſub- 
ſcribed forty pound to the new building. Jonxs, 
L. 25. Exbibition is allowance ! The term is uſed in the 


ſubſcrib'd his powwer !] Subſcrib'd, for trans- 
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univerſities, Jonxs. 
L. 26. all tbis done | 
Upon the gad !] So the old copies: the later editions 
b all is gone 8 | 
Upon the gad ! 


which, beſides that it is unauthoriſed, is leſs proper. To do 
upon the gad, is, to act by the ſudden ſtimulation of caprice, 
as cattle run madding when they are ſtung by a gad- fly. 
, OHNS, 
P. 129. l. 18. taſte of my virtue] Though raffe may ſtand 
in this pla e, yet I believe we ſhould read, aſſay or teſt of my 
virtue: they are both metallurgical terms, and properly 
joined, So in Hamlet, X 
Bring me to the zeſt. OHNS, 
L. 19. This policy and reverence of age—] Ages fignifies for- 
mer times. So the ſenſe of the words is this, what between 
the policy of ſome, and the ſuperſtitious reverence of others 
to old cuſtoms, it is now become an eſtabliſhed rule, that 
fathers ſhall keep all they have till they die. Wars. 
Ibid.) All this may be ſpared. Age, not ages, is the read- 
ing of both the copies of authority, Butler's quarto has, 
this policy of age; the folio, this policy and reverence of age. 
OHNS, 
I. 22. idle and fond] Weak and fooliſh, OHNS, 
P. 130. I. 27. ] Pretence is deſign, purpoſe. So atterwards 
in this play. 
| Pretence and purpoſes of unkindneſs. OHNS. 
P. 131. I. 5. cvind me into im.) 1 once thought it ſhould 
be read, you into him; but perhaps, it is a familiar phraſe 
like, do me this, Jon xs. 
L. 6. I would unſtate myſelf, to be in a due reſolution]. i. e. 
I will throw aſide all conſideration of my relation to him, 
that I may act as juſtice requires. Wars. 
Ibid.) Such is this learned man's explanation. I take the 
meaning to be rather this, Do y:u frame the buſireſs, who can 
act with leſs emotion; I 5vculd _ myſelf; it would in 
me be a departure from the paternal character, t be in a dus 
reſolution, to be ſettled and compoſed on ſuch an occaſion. 
The words <vould and ſhould are in old language often con- 
founded, Jouns. 
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L. 8. convey the buſineſ.—] Convey, for introduce: but 
convey is a fine word, as alluding to the practice of clandeſ- 
tine conveying goods ſo as not to be found upon the felon, 

| Wars, 


Thid.] To convey is rather to through than to intro- 
duce z a this pla. e it is to — f, we ſay of a jug- 
ler, that he has a clean conweyance. | Jonxs. 

L. 11. the wiſdom of nature—) That is, though natural 
philoſophy can give account of eclipſes, yet we feel their 
confequences, | Jonxs. 

L. 24. This is the excellent foppery of the world, &c.] In 
Shakeſpeare's beſt plays, beſides the vices that ariſe from the 
ſubject, there is generally tome peculiar prevailing folly, 

rincipally ridiculed, that runs thro' the whole piece. Thus, 
in the Tempeſt, the lying diſpoſition of travellers, and in 
As you like it, the fantaſtic humour of courtiers, is expoſed 
and fatirized with infinite pleaſantry. In like manner, in 
this play of Lear, the dotages of judicial aftrology are ſeverely 
ridiculed. I fancy was the date of its firſt performance well 
conſidered, it would be found that ſomething or other hap- 
pened at that time which gave more than an ordinary run to 
this deceit, as theſe words ſeem to intimate, I am thinking, 
brother, of a prediction I read this other day, what ſhould follow 
theſe eclipſes. However this be, an impious cheat, which 
had fo little foundation in nature or reaſon, ſo deteſtable an 


original, and ſuch fatal conſequences on the manners of the 


people, who were at that time ftrangely b-ſotted with it, 
certainly deſerved the ſevereſt laſh of ſatire. It was a funda- 
mental in this noble ſcience, that whatever ſeeds of good 


diſpoſitions the infant unborn might be endowed with, ei- 


ther from nature, or traductively from its parents, yet, if at 
the time of its birth, the delivery was by any caſualty fo ac- 
celerated or retarded, as to fall in with the predominancy of 
a malignant conſtellation, that momentary influence would 
entirely change its nature, and bias it to all the contrary ill 
qualities. So wretched and monſtrous an opinion did it ſet 
out with, But the Italians, to whom we owe this, as well 
as moſt other unnatural crimes and follies of theſe latter ages, 
fomented its original impiety to the moſt deteſtable height of 
extravagance, Petrus* Aponenſis, an Italian phyſician of 
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the XIIIth century, aſſures us that thoſe prayers which are 
made to God when the moon is in conjunction with ſupa 
in the Dragon's tale, are infallibly heard. The great Milton 
with a juſt indignation of this impiety, hath in his Paradiſe 
Regained, ſatirized it in a very beautiful manner, by putting 
theſe reveries in the mouth of the Devil. Nor could the li- 
centious Rabelais himſelf forbear to ridicule this impious do- 
tage, which he does with exquiſite addreſs and humour, 
where, in the fable which he ſo agreeably tells from AÆ ſop, 
of the man Who applied to Jupiter for the loſs of his hatch- 
et, he makes thoſe who, on the poor man's good ſucceſs, 


had projected to trick Jupiter by the ſame petition, a kind of 


aſtrologic atheiſts, who aſcribed this good fortune, that 
they imagined they were now all going to partake of, to the 
influence of ſome rare conjunction and configuration of the 
ſtars. Hen, ben, diſent—Et doncques, telle e au temps preſent 
la revolution des Cieulx, la conflellation des Aſtres, & aſpect des 
Planetes, que quicongue Cognee perdra, ſeubdain p a. ainſi 
riche ? 

Nou. prol. du IV. Livre. 

But to return to Shakeſpeare. So blaſphemous a deluſion, 
therefore it became the honeſty of our poet to expoſe, But 
it was a tender point, and required managing, For this im- 
pious juggle had in his time a kind of religious rev. 
rence paid to it. It was therefore to be done obliquely ; and 
the circumſtances of the ſcene furniſhed him with as good 
an opportunity as he could wiſh, 'The perſons in the drama 
are all pagans, ſo that as, in compliance to cuſtom, his good 
characters were not to ſpeak ill of judicial aſtrology, they 
could on account of their religion give no reputation to it. 
But in order to expoſe it the more, he, with great judgment, 
"prong th:ſe pagans Fataliſts; as appears by the words of 

car, 

By all the operations of the orbs, 

From whom we do exiſt and cenſe to be. 
For the doctrine of fate is the true foundation of judicial 
aſtrology. Having thus diſcredited it by the very commen- 
dations given to it, he was in no danger of having his direct 
ſatire againſt it miſtaken, by its being put (as he was obliged, 
koth in paying regard to cuſtom, and in following nature) 
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into the mouth of the villain and atheiſt, eſpecially when he 
has added ſuch force of reaſon to his ridicule, in the words 
referred to in the beginning of the note. Wars, 
1hid.) Mr. Warburton, in his prolix note on this ſpeech 
of Edmund's, hath given us an ample proof of the creative 
power of his imagination,' which is able to make ſomething 
out of nothing, and any thing out of any thing. The con- 
clufion of plain common fenſe from this ſpeech and the 
preceding one of Glo'ſter, would be no other then this, That 
a plain honeſt worthy man, but withal a little weak, may very 
naturally by the prevalency of the general prejudices, be brought 
to believe with the vulgar, the abſurdities of judicial aſtrolo- 
gy, While greater penetration, and a better underſtanding, in 
a thorough villain, may fee through the cheat, and laugh at 


it, and both of them very conſiſtently with their moral cha- 


rater. But all this is a mere trifle to Mr. Warburton's pro- 
found diſcoveries. The age of Shakeſpeare was it ſeems 
_ © ftrangely beſotted with judicial aſtrology, and paid a kind 
of religious reverence to it ; but it became however the ho- 
neſty of the poet to expoſe it. But how was this to be done? 
In compliance with the manners of the times, the good cha- 
raters muſt not ſpeak ill of it, on the contrary they were to 
profeſs the belief of it ; but in order to counteract any in- 
fluence which might be derived from the goodneſs of thoſe 
characters to the credit and advantage of this impious doc- 
trine, the poet hath made them all Pagans and Fataliſts, and 
this would of courſe diſcredit the very commendations they 
might give it, This point once gained, he was now at li- 
berty to put his ridicule in the mouth of a determined villain 
and confirmed atheift, which we are told he was obliged to 
do, both in paying regard to cuſtom, and in following na- 
ture, fince the ridiculing judicial aftrology was deſigned as 
one mark of ſuch a character.“ And now all difficulties be- 
ing removed, and propriety perfectly preſerved, to the ut- 
moſt extent of the pcet's wiſhes, the ridicule thus © obliquely 
aimed, as our critic chuſes to expreſs himſelf, could not 
fail of producing the moſt wonderful effects on the minds of 
the audience, and of rooting out their religious prejudices in 
favour of judicial a ſtrology. All this is no doubt extremely 
ingenious, and extremely plauſible ; notwithſtanding which 
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however, the whole contexture is ſo evidently ſelf-deftruc- 
tive, and the ſeveral parts of it ſo diſcordant and even con- 
tradictory to each other, that I believe I may venture to ſay, 
there is not a man of common ſenſe in the kingdom, be- 
fides our critic, who will differ from me in opinion, that the 
poet could not have purſued a more infallible method of ri- 
vetting in the minds of his audience the reigning prejudices, 
if ſuch they were, in favour of judicial aftrology, than by 
intereſting the public religion in their ſupport, uniting them 
in the ſame common cauſe with it, and giving both of them 
the ſame friends and the ſame enemies; which is the very 
plan chalked out for the poet by the amazing genius of Mr. 
Warburton. As on the one hand, the virtues, the good in- 
tentions, and the concurrence in the ſame religious reve- 
rence of certain principles, would have obtained candid al- 
lowances for the paganiſm and fataliſm with which they 
were unhappily accompanied; ſo, on the other, the ridicule 
in the mouth of the atheiſtical villain, being inſeparably 
conneQed with the moſt barefaced impiety, would excite no 
other emotions than thoſe of indignation and abhorrence. 
Revis.® 
P. 132. I. 2. An admirable evaſion—to lay bis—diſpoſition on 
the charge of a flar !] We ſhould read change of a far ! which 
both the ſenſe and grammar require, It was the opinion of 
aſtrologers, (ſee what is ſaid juſt above) that the momentary 
influence did all; and we do not ſay, Lay a thing or the 
charge, but to thecharge. Beſides, change, anſwering to eva- 
fon juſt above, gives additional elegance to the expreſſion, 
Warn. 
Ibid.) The profeffors of judicial aſtrology did not impute 
the influence on the human diſpoſitions to the change of a 
ſtar at the nativity, but to the ſtar itſelf which happened to 
have the aſcendancy at the time, without troubling them- 
felves to enquire, what was the aſpect of the heavens im- 
mediately preceding, or what would have been the conſe- 
quences of a different aſpect, if the birth could have been ac- 
celerated or retarded, They always calculated upon the very 
moment of the nativity as it was given them, and the hea- 
vens which then exiſted, There is is therefore no neceſſity, 
on the account of aftrological principles, for ſubſtituting, 
| C2 
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change, in the place of the old reading, charge, as Mr, War. 
burton hath though fit to do. As to the grammar, it is true 
we uſually ſay, lay a thing 79 the charge, and not, on the . 
charge; and therefore the reader, it he p'eaſes, may correct 
the text accurdingly, though perhaps cur language may bear 
either of thoſe expreſſions. As to the preceding word, eva- 
for, it anſwers full as well to charge, as change, and conſe- | 
quently can give no additional elegance to one of theſe ex- 
prefſions more than to the other, Revis,* 

L. 8. He comes, like the cataſtrophe of the old comedy ;] 
This we are to underſtand as a compliment, intended by the 
author, on the natural winding up of the plot in the Come- | 
dy of the antients ; which as it was owing to the artful and | 
yet natural introduction of the perſons of the Drama into the 
ſcene, juſt in the nick of time, or pat, as our author ſays, | 
makes the fimilitude very proper. This without doubt, is | 
the ſupreme beauty of comedy, conſidered as an action. And 
as it depends ſolely on a ftrict obſeryance of the Unities, it 
ſhews that theſe Unities are in nature, and in the reaſon cf 
things, and not in a mere arbitrary invention of the Greeks, 
as ſome of our own country critics of a low mechanic genius, 
have, by their works, perſuaded our wits to believe, For 
common ſenie requiring that the ſubje& of one cemedy ſhould 
be one action, and that that action ſhould be contained nearly 
within the period of time which the repreſentation of it 
takes up; hence we have the unities of time and action; and 
from theſe unavoicably ariſes the third, which is that of 
Place. For when the whole of one action is included within 
a proportionable ſmall ſpace of time, there is no room to 
change the ſcene, but all mutt be done upon one ſpot of ground, 
Now from this laſt unity (he neceſſary iſſue of the two other, 
which derive immediately from nature) proceeds all that 
beauty of the cataſtrophe, or the winding up the plot in the 
antient comedy, For all the perions of the drama being to 
appear and act on one limited ſpot, and being by their ſeve- 
ral intereſis to embarraſs, and at length to conduct the action 
to its deſtin'd period, there is need of conſummate ſkill to 
bring them on, and rave idem off, naturally and neceſſarily : for 
the grace of action requires the one, aod the perfection of 
it the other, Which conduct of the action muſt needs pro- 
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duce a beauty that will give a judicious mind the highef 
leaſure. On the other hand, when a comic writer has « 
whole country to range in, nothing is eafter than to find the 
perſons of the drama juſt æobere he would have them; and 
this requiring no art, the beauty we ſpeak of is not to be 
found, Conſequently a violation of the wnitizs deprives the 
drama of one — its greateſt beauties; which proves what I 
aſſerted, that the three unities are no arbitrary mechanic in- 
vention, but founded in reaſon and the nature of things. 
The Tempeſt of Shakeſpeare ſufficiently proves him to be 
well acquainted with theſe unities ; and the paſſage in queſ- 
tion ſhews him to have been ſtruck with the beauty that re- 
ſults from them, Waker. 
Ihid.) That is, Juſt as the circumſtance which decides the 
c:taſtrophe of a play intervenes in the very nick of time, 
when the action is wound up to its criſis, and the audience are 
impatiently expecting it. As to all that critical parade con- 
cerning the dramatic unities, the hackneyed topick of every 
Italian, French, and Engliſh critic, for above a century laſt 
paſt, and which the bountiful fecundity of Mr. Warburton's 
imagination makes a preſent of to Shakeſpear on the occaſion ' 
of this paſſage, there is not the leaſt reaſon to believe it ever 
entered into his thoughts at the time he wrote it, nor indeed 
that he was ever initiated in this doctrine, much leſs that he 
was convinced of the neceſſity and advantages of conforming 
to it. The trite argument drawn from the obſervation of theſe 
unities in the Tempeſt hath very little force in it; this cir- 
cumſtance appears to have been owing, not to choice and deſign, 
but to a neceſſity ariſing from the very nature of his ſubject. 
The conſtitution of the fable was ſuch, by the whole tranſac- 
tion being confined within a little deſolate iſland, as not to ad- 
mit of a violation of the unities of time and place; and as to 
that of action, he hath actually violated it to a very great de- 
gree by the introduction of thoſe epiſodick ſcenes of Trinculo, 
Stephano, and Caliban, which may be all ſtruck out without 
the leaſt injury or inconvenience to the main action. And af- 
ter all, what doth the poet get by this ill-judged liberality to- 
wards him ? Only the imputation of a ſneaking ſubmiſſion to 
the ignorance and unimproved taſte of the age he lived in, 


when he himſelf had it in his power, by the ſuperior know- 
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ledge we would attribute to him, to have inſtructed, and by 
the unrivalled aſcendance of his genius, which is indiſputable, 
to have reformed it, REIS.“ 

L. 17. I promiſe ycu] The folio edition commonly differs 
from the firft quarto, by augmentations or inſertions, but in 
this place it varies by omiſſion, and by the omiſſion of ſome- 
thing which naturally introduces the following dialogue, Ihe 
quarto has the paſſage thus : 

I promiſe you, the effects, he writes of, ſucceed unhap- 
pily, as of unnaturalneſs between the child and parent, death, 
_ dearth, diſſolutions of ancient amities, diviſions in ſtate, me- 

naces and maledictions againſt king and nobles, needleſs diffi- 
dences, baniſhment of friends, diſſipation of courts, nuptial 
breaches, and I know not what.” 

It is caſy to remark, that in this ſpeech, which ought, 1 
think to be inſerted in the text, Edmund, with the common 
craft of fortune tellers, mingles the paſt and future, and tells 
of the future only what he. already toreknows by confederacy, 
or can attain by probable conjecture OHNS, 

L. 28. that ewvith the miſchief of your perſon———] ' his read- 
ing is in both copies, 5 . — gave it, that but 
with the miſchief of your perſon it would ſcarcely allay. 

OHNS, 

P. 133. I. 12. J do ſerve you in this buſineſs] I imagine we 

er read, 

I'll ſerve you in this buſineſs. 
Thus it will be the anſwer to the queſtion Edgar afks juſt be- 
fore his leaving the ſtage. REIS.“ 


P. 134. I. 8. Jdle old man] The following lines, as they 


are in fine themſelves, and very much in character for Gonerill, 
I have reſtored from the old quarto. The laft verſe, which I 
have ventured to amend, is there printed thus : | 

With cheeks, like fart'ries when they are ſeen abus'd, 

THEOB, 
L. 11. Cd Fools are babes again ; and muſt be us'd 
With checks like Flatt'ries ruhen they're ſcen alus d, 

Thus the old quarto reads theſe lines. It is plain they are 
corrupt. But they have been made worſe by a fruitleſs at- 
.tzmpt to correct them. And firſt, for 
Old Fot are babes again; 
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A proverbial expreſſion is here plainly alluded to; but it is 
a ſtrange proverb which only informs us that fools are in- 
nocents, We ſhould read, 
Old Folks are babes again; | 

Thus ſpeaks the proverb, and with the ufual good ſenſe of 
one. The next line is jumbled out of all meaning. 

With checks /ike flatt'ries when they're ſeen abus'd. 
Mr. Theobald reftores it thus, 

With checks like flatt'rers when they're ſeen to abuſe us. 
Let us conſider the ſenſe a little. O/d Folks, ſays the ſpeak- 
er, are babes again; well, and what then? Why then they 
muſt be uſed lite Flatterers,. But when Shakeſpear quoted 
the Proverb, we may be aſſured his purpoſe was to draw ſome 
inference from it, and not run rambling after fimilitude, 
And that inference was not difficult to find, had common 
ſenſe been attended to, which Shakeſpeare muſt have wrote, 

Old folks are babes again; and muſt be us'd 

With checks, nor flatt ries when they're ſeen abus d. 

i. e. Old folks being grown children again, they ſhould be 
uſed as we uſe children, with checks, when we find that the 
litle farr'ries we employed to quiet them are abuſed by their 
becoming more peeviſh and perverſe by indulgence, 

When they're ſeen abus'd. 

i, e. when we find that thoſe Flatt'ries are abuſ d. Wars, 

Ihid.} Theſe lines hardly deſerve a note, though Mr. 
Theobald thinks them very ne, Whether fools or folks ſhould 
be read is not worth enquiry. The controverted line is yet 
in the old quarto, not as the editors repreſent it, but thus : 

With checks as flatteries when they are ſeen abus'd, 
I am in doubt whether there is any error of tranſcription. 
The ſenſe ſeems to be this: O men muff be treated with 
checks, When they are ſeen to be deceived with flatteries : or, 
toben they are once weak enough to be ſeen abuſed by flatteries, 
they are then weak enough to be > with checks, There is 
a play of the words % and abuſed. To abuſe is, in our au- 
thor, very frequently the ſame as to deceive, This conſtruc- 
tion 1s harſh and ungrammatical ; Shakeſpeare perhaps 
thought it vicious, and choſe to throw away the lines rather 
than correct them, nor would now thank the officioufneſs of 
his editors, who reſtore what they do not underſtand. Jon x. 
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L. 20. And can my ſpeech diſuſe,] This reading we de. 4e 
riv'd firſt from Mr. Rowe's edition; and from thence it hag 9 
taken poſſeſſion in the two imprethons given us by Mr. Pope. de 
. But the Poet's word was certainly, diffuſe: And Kent would " 
| | ſay, „If I can but fo ſpread out my a cents, (de telle forte 8 
| | eſpandre, as the French term it;) “ vary my tone and uuer- 
| [ &« ance, ſo <videly from what it uſed to be as to diſguiſe it, &c,” fo 
ii | And diffuſed in this ſenſe of obſolete, diſguiſed, our poet has de 
| more than once employ'd, 
1 Let them from forth a ſaw- pit ruſh at once, ſo 
1 With ſome diffuſed ſong:— Merry Wives of Windſor, a 
G | | To ſwearing, and ftern look, diffus'd attire, w 
* King Henry Vth. fe 
| Vouchſafe, ciffus'd infection of a man, 
in King Richard IId. Txxros.* ſe 
3 P. 135.1. 6. Him that is cviſe and ſays little, Tho' ſaying da 
little may be the character of wiſdom, it was not a quality 
to chuſe a companion by for his converſation. We ſhould al 
read to ſay little; which was prudent when he choſe à wiſe 07 
companion to profit by. So that it was as much as to ſay, I W. 
profeſs to talk little myſelf, that I may profit the more by 
the converſation of the wiſe. Wars. 
id.] To diſcourſe fignifies immediately and properly to W 


keep company, not to diſcourſe or talk, His meaning is, that 
he chooſes tor his companions men of reſerve and caution; 
men who are no tattlers nor tale-bearers. The old reading 
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1 is the true. | Jon xs. 0 
| L. 7. And to eat no fiſp,] In Queen Elizabeth's time the T 
Papiſts were eſteemed, and with good reaſon, enemies to the re 


— 


goverment. Hence the proverbial phraſe of. He's an 
« honeſt man and eats no fiſh; to ſignify he's a friend to A 
the Government and a Proteſtant, The eating fiſh, on a th 
religious account, being then eſteem'd ſuch a badge of pope- W 
ry, that when it was enjoined for a ſeaſon by act of parlia- 


| ment, for the encouragemen of the fiſh-towns, it was thought re 
_ neceſſary to declare the reaſon ; hence it was called Cecil's ca 
4 Faſt, To this di graceful badge of popery, Fletcher alludes 
| in his Woman-hater, who makes the courtezan ſay, when W 
| Lazarillo, in ſcarch of the Umbrano's head, was ſeized in 1s 
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« men, I am glad you have diſcovered him. He ſhould not 
have eaten under my roof tor twenty pounds, And ſure I 
te did not like him when he called for fiſh. And Marſton's 
Dutch Courtezan. I truſt I am none of the w:cked that 
« eat fiſh a fryday.” Wars. 
P. 136. I. 25. Pretence and purpoſe of unkindneſs,] Pretence, 


for indication. So the ſenſe is, A purpoſe of unkindneſs, a 


deſign that that unkindneſs ſhould be ſeen, WARE.“ 
P. 138. I. 1. Take my coxcomb,) Meaning his cap, called 
ſo, becauſe on the top of the fool or jetter's cap was ſewed 
a piece of red cloth, reſembling the c.mb of a cock. The 
word, afterwards, uſed to denote a vain conceited meddling 
fellow. | WARB. 
L. 5. Tros coxcombs,) Two fools caps, intended, as it 
ſeems, to mark double folly in the man that gives all to his 
daughters, Jouxs. 
L. 18, Lend leſs than thou _—_— That is, „ do not lend 
all that thou haſt.” To ove in old Engliſh is to poſſeſs, If 
owe be taken for to be in debt, the more prudent precept 
weuld be, 
Lend more than thou oweſt. Jonxs. 
L. 20. Learn more than thou troweſt,] To trow, is an old 
word which ſignifies to believe. The precept is admirable, 


* 


WARB. 
P. 139. I. 3, and the 8 ſubſequent, rejected by HAN M.“ 
L. 6.] This dialogue, from No, lad, teach me, down to, 

Give me an egg, was reſiored from the firſt edition by Mr, 

Theobald, It is omitted in the folio, perhaps for political 

reaſons, as it ſeemed to cenſure monopolies. Jon Ns. 


L. 17. If I had a merepoly on t, they would bave a part on t,] 


A ſatire on the groſs abuſes of monopolies at that time; and 
the corruption and avarice of the courtiers, who commonly 
went ſhares with the patentee. WaRrB,. 
L. 27. Let bim le wwhip'd that firſt finds it ſo,] We ſhould 
read fo2th, i. e. truth; alluding to the Latin proverb, Qui 
capit ille facit, WAR.“ 
L. 29. Foels ne er bad leſs grace in a year,] There never 
was a time when fools were leſs in favour, and the rea on 
is, that they were never ſo little wanted, for wiſe men now 
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fupply their place. Such I think is the meaning. The old 
edition has wir for grace. Ions. 
P. 140. I. 29. That's a ſpeal d peaſcod.) This has no kind 
of ſenſe. We ſhould read, thou art a ſheal'd peaſcod. Speak. 
ing to Lear, and comparing him to a peaſced, from whence 
the peas are ſheal'd or taken out. Which was his condition, 


having parted with his power. Waxrs,* 
P. 141. l. 8. —— and put it on,] i. e. promote, put it 
forward, WAB.“ 


L. 26. Whoop, Jug, &c.] There are in the fool's ſpeeches 
ſeveral paſſages which ſeem to be proverbial alluſions, per- 
haps not now to be underſtood, Jouxs. 

P. 142. I. 1. Lear's 1 I have given this paſſage 
according to the firft folio. The quarto, which the modern 
editors have followed, makes Lear continue the ſpeech thus: 

— Who l am? 

Lear s ſhadow ? I would learn that; for by the marks 

Of ſovereignty, of knowledge and of _— 

I ſhould be falſe perſuaded I had daughters, 

Your name, fair gentlewoman ? 
I think the folio in this place preferable. Dr, Warburton 
has inſerted theſe lines with the following note: 
for by the marks 

Of ſcvereigniy, of knowledge, and of reaſen.) His daugh- 
ters prove ſo unnatural, that, 1f he were only to judge by the 
reaſon of things, he muſt conclude, they cannot be his 
daughters. 'This is the thought. But how does his kingſhip 
or. ſovereignty enable him to judge in this matter? The 
line by being falſe pointed, has loft its ſenſe. We ſhould read, 

Of ſovereignty of knowledge | 
i. e. the underſtanding. He calls it, by an equally fine 
phraſe, in Hamlet, Scv'reignty of reaſon. And it is remark- 
able that the editors had depraved it there too. See Note, 
Act 1. Scene 7. of that play. Ward. Jonxs. 
Ibid.] Point thus, 


— for by the marks 
Of ſovereignty, of knowledge, and of reaſon, 

I ſhould te falſe perſuaded I had daughters— 
Your name fair gentlewoman Ons. & Cox.“ 


L. 6. Tou, as you're dd and reverend, ſhould be ⁊viſe,] i. e. 
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long experience ſhould have gain'd you wiſdom and the re- 
verence due to years requires you to put it in practice. Wax R. 

L. 12. Than a grac'd palace, ] 1. e. a palace grac'd with 
the preſence of its ſovereign, Warn,* 

L. 15. Of fifty to diſquantity your train,] A little is the 
reading 3 but it appears, from what Lear ſays in the next 
ſcene, that this number iy was required to be cut off, which 
(as the editions ſtood) is no where ſpecify'd by Gonerill, 
| Pope. 

Ibid.) Mr. Pope propoſes a little in the room of fifty and 
gives as his reaſon for the change, that the number (as the 
editions ſtood) was no where ſpecified by Goneril, 

If Mr. Pope had examined the copies as accurately as he 

retended to have done, he would have found in the firſt 
folio that Lear, after theſe words, 

To have a thankleſs child—go, go, my people; 
has an exit marked for him, and goes out while Albany and 
Goneril have a ſhort conference of two ſpeeches, and then 
returns in a till greater paſſion, having been informed, as 
it ſhould ſeem, of the expreſs number without. 
What ! #fo of my followers at a clap ? 

This renders all change needleſs, and atvay, away, being 
reſtored, prevents the repetition of go, go, my people; which, 
as the text now ſtands, concludes both that and the forego- 
ing ſpeech, Goneril with great art avoids to mention the 
limited number, and leaves him to be informed of it by ac- 
cident, which ſhe knew would be the caſe as foon as he left 


her preſence. STEEVENS. 
L. 16. — that Hall flill depend,] Depend for continue in 
Wars. 


ſervice, 
P. 143. |. 8. Lite an engine, worencht my frame of nature—] 
Mr, Edwards conjectures that an engine 1s the rack. He is 


right, To engine is, in Chaucer, to ſtrain upon the rack, 


Jouns, 
L. 21. From her derogate bedy J Derogate, for un- 
1 Ural. Wars. 
2 Rather I think degraded, blaſted. Jouxs. 
L. 26. With cadent tears —] We ſhould read, can tent, 


i, e. hot, ſcalding, More agreeable to the paſſionate impre- 
cation of the ſpeaker; and to his uſual phraſcology : as 
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where he ſays preſently after, | 
theſe hor tears that break from me perforce, 
And again, 


my own tears 


Do ſcald like molten lead, Wars, 
Thid.) This emendation, if candent be a word any where 
to be found, is elegant, but not neceſſary, Jouxs. 


P. 144. 1. 8.] I will tranſcribe this paſſage from the firſt 
edition, that it may appear to thoſe who are unacquainted 
with the old books, what is the difficulty of reviſion, and 
what indulgence 1s due to thoſe that endeayour to reſtore cor- 
rupt paſſages, 

«© That theſe hot tears, that break from me perforce, 
« ſhould make the worſt blaſts and fogs upon the untender 
« woundings of a father's curſe, peruſe every ſenſe about 
© the old fond eyes, beweep this cauſe again, &c,” lou xs. 

L. 10. Th untender ⁊waundings,] I have here reſtor'd the 
reading of all the genuine copies, which Mr. Pope had de- 
graded ; as it ſeems the moſt exprefſive, and conveys an 
image exactly ſuiting with the poet's thought. Tis true, 
untender ſignifies, ſharp, ſevere, harſh, and all the oppoſites 
to the idea of tender. But as a wound wntented is apt to ran- 
kle inwards, ſmart, and feſter, I doubt not, but Shakeſpear 
meant to intimate here, that a father's curſe ſhall be 2 
wound of ſuch a ſharp, inveterate nature, that nothing 
ſhall be able to tent it; i. e. to ſearch the bottom, and help 
in the cure of it, We have a paſſage in Cymbeline, that 
very ſtrongly confirms this meaning. 

I've heard, Iam a ſtrumpet; and mine ear 
(Therein talſe truck) can take no greater wound, 
Nor tent to bottom that, Tu ko.“ 
Bid.] Th* untented wvoundings of a father's curſe 
Pierce every ſenſe about thee!) As plauſible as this 
reading is, it is certainly corrupt, We ſhould read, 
Pierce every fence about thee ! 
i. e. guard, ſecurity, barrier. Let nothing ſtand againſt a 
father's curſe, * Wars,* 

L. 15.] The reading is here gleaned up, part from the 

irſt, and part from the ſecond edition. Jon xs, 


Derr 45 
p. 145. 1. 23. As may compact it more.] Compact, for con- 


firm, WARAI. 
Ibid.) Unite one circumſtance with another, ſo as to make 
1 conſiſtent account. Jon NS. 


P. 146. 1. 7. — there afore ycu.] He ſeems to intend to go 
to his daughter, but it appears afterwards that he 1s going to 
the houſe of Glo'fter, Jou xs. 

L. 26. I did ber ⁊urang,] He is muſing on Cordelia. Jon x. 

P. 147. I. 12. To tate t again perforce !] He 1s meditating 


on the reſumption of his royalty, Jonxs. 
P. 148. 1. 8. Ear-Riſſing arguments, ] Subjects of diſcourſe: 
topicks. Jon xs. 


L. 17. — queazy queſtion—) Something of a ſuſpicious, 
queſtionable and uncertain nature, This 1s, I think, the 
meaning. Jon xs. 

P. 149. I. 4. have you nothing ſaid 

Upon his party 'gainſt the Dule of Albany ?} The mean- 


ing is, „ have you ſaid nothing upon the party formed by him 


« againſt the Duke of Albany ? HANMER, 
Ibid.) J cannot but think the line corrupted, and would 
read 
Againſt his party, for the Duke of Albany? Jonns, 
L. 20. Mumbling of wicked Charms, conj'ring the mon —— 
This was a proper circumſtance to urge to Glo'ſter ; who ap- 


pears, by what paſſed between him and his baſtard fon in a 


foregoing ſcene, to be very ſuperſtitious with regard to this 


matter, Wars. 
P. 150. 1. 1. — their thunder—] Firſt edition; the reſt 

have it, the thunder, Jouns, 

L. 10. — gaſted—) Trighted. Jou xs. 


L. 13. Not in this land ſhall te remain uncaugbt; 
And found diſpatch——the nelle Duke, &c. ] This non- 
ſenſe ſhould be read and pointed thus, 
Not in this land ſhall he remain uncaught ; 
And found, Giſpatch'd Ware, 
[bi4.] I do not fee how this change mends the ſenſe : I 
think it may be better regulated as in my Text. The 
ſenſe is interrupted, He fha}l be caught—and found, he ſhall 
be puniſhed. Diſpatch, Jouns, 
L. 15. My :rthy arch and pa ren.] I can meet with no 
authority for this word uſed in this mar ner, to ſignify, my 
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prince, my chief; but always as an epitatic particle prefix d 
and annex'd to another noun : and therefore 1 have ventur'd 
to ſuppoſe a tranſpoſition of the copulative, and that we ought 
to read, arch-patron, as arch-duke, arch-angel, arch-biſhop, 
&c. Tu OR.“ 
Ihid.) So the old editions read it; and rightly. Arch is 
from agy>;, chief. But Mr, Theobald alters it to, 
My worthy and arch patron. Wars, 
L. 18. — murd raus coward —] The firſt edition reads, 
caitiff. on xs. 
L. 21. And found bim pigbt to do it, 4vith curſs ſpeech —] 
Pight is pitched, fixed, ſettled. Curft is ſevere, harſh, vehe- 


mently angry. Jonxs. 


L. 24. — would the repoſal—] i. e. would any opinion 
that men have repoſed in thy truſt, virtue, &c. Wars. 

L. 26. — 20; what I ſhould deny.) The ſenſe and gram- 
mar requires we ſhould read, and point, 


——- No, When I ſhould deny. WAB.“ 
P. 151. I. 2. Strong and faſtened. Ato. Jou xs. 
L. 17. He whom my father nam d, ycur Edgar? ] It ſhould 


be pointed thus, 
He whom my father nam'd ? 
i. e. named at the Font. Was it him? Was it your Edgar? 
For here the poet forgets his pagan ſyſtem. WAI3B.“ 
P. 152. I. 11. Doth this inflant 


treading dark-ey'd Night, 

1, e. travelling in it. The other carries too obſcure and mean 

an alluſion, It muſt either be borrow'd from the cant-phraſe 

of threading of Alleys, i. e, going thro' bye paſſages to avoid 

the high Streets: or to threading a Needle in the dark. TEO. 
Thid.] The quarto reads, 


| — threat" ning dark-eyed night. es 
L. 20. Occaſions, noble Gho'fter, of ſome prize,) We ſhould 
read, poiſe, i. e. weight. ; Wars, 


Thi. ) Why not prize or price for value? Jonxs, 
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1. 24. — from eur home,) Not at home, but at ſome other 
place. Jouxs. 
p. 153. I. 1. Good evening] In the common editions it is 
dawning, tho the time be apparently night, But this 
was not Shakeſpeare's phraſe, The common editions were 
corrupt indeed, and ſhould have given it us, as the poet wrote 
it, good doxuning, i. e. good reſt, the common evening ſaluta- 
tion of that time. Wars. 
Ibid.) It is plainly paſt evening, and may, without any in- 


convenience, be ſuppoſed to be datoning. Jouns, 


L. 8. Lipſbury pinfold,] The aluflen which ſeems to be 
contained in this line 1 do not underſtand. In the violent 
eruption of reproaches which burſts from Kent in this dia- 
logue, there are ſume epithets which the commentators have 
left unexpounded, and which I am not very able to make 
clear, Of a three-ſuited knave, I know not the meaning, un- 
leſs it be that he has different dreſſes for different occupations, 
Lilly-lwver'd is corvardly ; white-blood and ⁊ubite- liver d are fill 
in vulgar uſe. An one-trunk inberitin I take to be a 
wearer of old caſt-off cloaths, an inheritor of torn breeches, 

OHNS, 

L. 28. TI make a ſop o rb' moon-ſhine of you.) bis is 
equivalent to our modern phraſe of making the ſun ſhine thro 
any one, But, alluding to the natural philoſophy of that time, 
it is obſcure, The Peripatetics thought, though falſly, that 
the rays of the moon were cold and moiſt, - The ſpeaker there- 
fore ſays, he would make a ſep of his antagoniſt, which ſhould 
abſorb the humidity of the moon's rays, by letting them into 
his guts, For this reaſon, Shakeſpeare in Romeo and Juliet 
lays, 

— the moonſhine's wwatry beams, 

And in Midſummer- Night's dream, 

Quench'd in the chaſte beams of the 7vatry moon, Wars, 

L. 29. Barber-monger.) Of this word 1 do not clearly ſee 
the force. Jon xs. 

P. 154. I. 3. Vanity ** ] Alluding ts the myſteries 
or allegorical ſhows, in which vanity, iniquity, and other 
vices, were perſonified, Jou xs. 

L. 8. Neat flave,] You mere ſlave, you very ſlave. Ion x. 

P. 155. J. 1. Thou wwhoreſon Zed ! thou unneceſſary letter 1] 
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I do not well underſtand how a man is reproached by being 
called Zed, nor how Z is an wrneceſſary letter. Scarron com- 
pares his deformity to the ſhape of Z, and it may be a proper 
word of inſult to a crooked-backed man; but why ſhould 
Gonerill's ſteward be crooked, unleſs the allufion be to his 
bending or cringing poſture in the preſence of his ſuperiors ? 
Perhaps it was written, thou whoreſon C | for cuckold} thou un- 
neceſſary letter. C is a letter unneceſſary in our alphabet, one 
of its two ſounds being repreſented by S, and one by K. But 
all the copies concur in the common reading. Jon xs, 

L. 2. This unbolted willain,] 1. e. unrefined by education, 
the bran yet in him. Metaphor from the bakehouſe. Wars, 
L. 11. Like rats, oft bite the holy c:rds atwaine, 

Which are t intrince, .' unlocſe:] Thus the frſt edi- 
tors blundered this paſſage into unintelligible nonſenſe, Mr, 
Pope ſo far has diſengaged it, as to give us plain ſenſe : but by 
throwing out the epithet holy, tis evident, that he was not 
aware of the Poet's fine meaning. I'll firſt eſtabliſh and prove 
the reading; then explain the alluſion. Thus the Poet gave it, 

Like rats, oft bite the holy Cords in twain, 

Too intrirficate t© unloſe: 
This word again occurs in our author's Antony and Cleopatra, 
where ſhe is ſpeaking to the aſpick: 

Come, mortal wretch ; 

With thy ſharp teeth this knot intrinficate 

Of life at once untie, 

And we meet with it in Cynthia's Revels by Ben. Jonſon. 

© Yet there are certain punctilios, or, as I may more nakedly 
« infinuate them, certain intrinficate ſtrokes and words, to 
& which your activity is not yet amounted, &c,” | 

It means inward, hidden, perplext; as a knot hard to be 

unravell'd; it is derived from the Latin adverb intrinſecus ; 
from which the Italians have coin'd a very beautiful phraſe, 
intrinficarſi col une, i. e. to grow intimate with, to wind one's 
ſelf into another. And now to our author's ſenſe. Kent 1 
rating the Steward, as a paraſite of Gonerill's; and ſuppoſes 
very juſtly, that he has fomented the quarrel betwixt that 
princeſs and her Father: in which office he compares him to 
a ſacrilegious Rat; and by a fine metaphor, as Mr, Warbur- 
ton obſerved to me, ſtiles the union between parents and 


Wise bra... 6 


Children the boly cords. Tizos, 
Ibid.] By theſe holy cords the poet means the natural union 
between parents and children, The metaphor is taken from 
the cords of ſanfuary ; and the fomentors of family differences 
are compared to thele ſacrilegious rats. The expreſſion is fine 


and noble. Wars, 
L. 18. epileptick viſage !] The frighted countenance of 
a man ready to tall into a fit, Jouxs. 


Lo Bt. Camelot, ] Was the place where the romances 
ſay, king Arthur kept his court in the weſt; ſo this altudes 
to ſome proverbial ſpeech in thoſe romances. Wars, 

Thid.) In Somerſetſhire near Camelot are many large moors, 
where are bred great quantities of geeſe, ſo that many other 
places are trom hence ſupplied with quills and feathers. 

HANMER, 
cor trains the garb 
Quite from bis nature.] Forces his outſide or 
his appearance to jomething totally different from his natural 
diſpontion. Jon Ns. 

L. 9. Than t=oenty filly ducking obſervants,] The epithet 
filly cannot be right, 1, Becauſe Cornwall, in this beauti- 
tul ſpeech, 1s not talking of the different ſucceſs of theſe two 
kind of paraſites, but of their different corruption of heart, 2. 
Becauſe he ſays theſe ducking obſervants knxv how to ſtretch 
their duties nicely, I am perſuaded we ſhould read, 

Than twenty „ty ducting obſervants, 
Which not only alludes to the garb of a court ſycophant, but 
admirably well denotes the ſmoothneis of his character. But 
what is more, the poet generally gives them this epithet in 
other places. So in Richard III. he calls them | 
Silty, fly, infinuating Jacks. 


P. 156. I. 3. 


And in Coriolanus, 
— when ſteel grows 
Soft as the paraſite s filk. Ware, 
Ihid.] The alteration is more ingenious than the argu- 
ments by which it is ſupported. Jonxs. 
L. 19. though I ſhould win your diſpleaſure to intreat me to't] 
Though I ſhould win you, diſpleaſed as you now are, to like 
me ſo well as to intreat me to be a knave, Jouxs. 
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P. x57. I. 1. But Ajax is their fool.] I ſhould rather read 
foil. So in Hamlet. 
Fl be thy eil, Laertes. | WARE.“ 
P. 158. I. 3. Vill not be rubb'd nor ſtopp'd] Metaphor 
from bowling. : Wars. 
L. 9. Good king, that muſt approve the common ſaw,] That 
art now to exemplify the common proverb, 
That out of, &c. 
That changeſt better for worſe, Hanmer obſerves, that it is 
a proverbial ſaying, applied to thoſe who are turned out of 
houſe and home to the open weather. It was perhaps firſt 
- uſed of men diſmiſſed from an hoſpital, or houſe of charity, 
ſuch as was erected formerly in many places for travellers, 
Thoſe houſes had names properly enough alluded to by 


Heaven's benedifion. Jon xs. 
L. 1a. And the ſubſequent to the words all w⅛Euy in line 
19. HANMER,* 


L. 15. J know, tis from Cordelia, Sc.] This pallage, 
which ſome of the editors have degraded, as ſpurious, to the 
margin, and others have filently altered, I have faithfully 
printed according to the quarto, from which the folio differs 
only in punctuation. The paſlage is very obſcure, it not 
corrupt. Perhaps it may be read thus : 

— Cordelia — has been — informed 

Of my obſcured courſe, and ſhall find time 

From this enormous ſtate-ſceking, to give 

L ooſſes their remedies. 

Cordelia is informed of our affairs, and when the enormous 
care of ſeeking ber fortune will allow her time, ſhe will em- 
ploy it in remedying loſſes, This is harſh ; perhaps ſome- 
thing better may be found. I have at leaſt ſupplied the ge- 
nuine reading of the old copies. Enormous is unwonted, 
out of rule, out of the ordinary courſe of things, Jorxs. 

P. 159. I. 17. Poor pelting willages, —] Pelting is uſed by 
Shakeſpeare in the ſenſe of beggarly : I ſuppoſe from pelt a 
ſkin, the poor being generally clothed in leather, Wars. 

Ibid. ] Pelting is, I believe, only an accidental depravation 
of petty. Shakeſpeare uſes it in the Midſummer Night's dream 
of ſmall brooks. Jonuns, 


19. Inforce their charity; —] I ſhould rather think 
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Shakeſpeare wrote, 


Inforce reer charity; 

An old word for ſlow, backward, unwilling to ſhew itſelf. 
The author in this play afterwards, uſes a ſimilar expreſſion. 
force their ſcanted courteſie. Wars.*® 
Ibid, poor Turlygood ! peor Tom] We ſhould read 
Turlupin. In the fourteenth century there was a new ſpe- 
cies of gypſies, called Turlupins, u fraternity of naked beggars, 
which ran up and down Europe, However, the church of 
Rome hath dignified them with the name of Hereticks, and 


actually burned ſome of them at Paris. But what ſort of 


religioniſts they were, appears from Genebrard's account of 
them. Turlupin Cynicorum ſectam ſuſcitantes, de nuditate [> 
dendorum, & publico coitu, Plainly, no more than a band of 
Tem- Bedlams. Wars. 

Bid.) Hanmer reads, poor Turlurd, It is probable the 
word Turlygood was the common corrupt pronunciation. 

L. 20, Edgar I nothing am.] As Edgar I am out- 
lawed, dead in law; I have no longer any political exiſtence, 

OHNS, 

Sc. IX. Earl of Glo'fter's Caſtle.] It is not very clearly 
diſcovered why Lear comes hither, In the foregoing part 
he ſent a letter to Glo'ſter, but no hint is given of its con- 
tents, He ſeems to have gone to viſit Glo'ſter while Corn- 
wall and Regan might prepare to entertain him, Jouxs. 

P. 160. I. 1. He cucars cruel gartert.] I believe a quibble 
was here intended, Crewel ſignifies æworſted, of which 
ſtockings, garters, night caps, &c. are made, and is uſed in 
that ſenſe in Beaumont and Flercher*s ſcornful lady, act ii. 

« For who that had but half his wits about him, 
% Would commit the counſel of a ſerious fin 


« To ſuch a crewel night-cap.” STEEVENS. 
L. 4. Then be <vears wooden nether flocks. ] 1 ſuppoſe we 
ſhould read, nether ſocks. REIS.“ 


L. 17. To do uten reſpet ſuch violent outrage.] To violate. 
the public and venerable character of a meſſenger from the 
king. Jon s. 

L. 27. Deliver'd letters ſpigbt of intermiſſion, ] Intermiſfion 
for another meſſage which they had then before them, to 
eonſider of; called —— becauſe it came between their 
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leiſure and the Steward's meſſage. Warn, 
L. 29. They ſummen d up their meiny, —] Meiny, i. e. 
le al 


P. 161, I. 8. Winter's not gone yet, &c.] If this be their 
behaviour, the king's troubles are not yet at an end. Jouxs, 
L. 15. dolours —] Quibble intended between do/ours and 
dollars. HANMER. 
L. 30. All that follow their noſes are led by their eyes, but 
blind men; and there's not a noſe among twenty but can fel, Kc.] 
There is in this ſentence no clear ſeries of thought. If he 


that follows his noſe is led or guided by his eyes, he wants no 


information from his noſe. I perſuade myſelf, but know not 
whether I can perſuade others, that our author wrote thus: 

« All men are led by their eyes, but blind men, and they 
follow their noſes, and there's not a noſe among twenty but 
can ſme!! him that's ſtinking.” 

Here is a ſucceſſion of reaſoning, You aſk why the king 
has no more in his train? Why, hecauſe men who are led by 
their eyes ſee that he is ruined, and if there were any blind 
among them, who for want of eyes, followed their noſes, 
they might by their noſes diſcover that it was no longer fit to 
follow the king. | Jouns. 

P. 162. I. 2. When a wiſe man gives thee, &c.] One can- 
not too much commend the caution which our moral poet uſes, 
on all occaſions, to prevent his ſentiments from being per- 
verſly taken, So here, having given an ironical precept in 
commendation of perfidy and baſe deſertion of the untortunate, 
for fear it ſhould be underſtood ſeriouſly, tho' delivered by his 
buffoon or jeſter, he has the precaution to add this beautiful 
corrective, full of fine ſenſe: *I would have none but knaves 
follow it, fince {a fool gives it.“ Wars. 

L. 9. But I will tarry, the fool <vill ſtay, 

And let, &c.] I think this paſſage erroneous, though 
both the copies concur. The ſenſe will be mended if we read, 
But [| will tarry ; the fool will ſtay, 
And let the wile man fly; 
The fool turns knave, that runs away; 
The knave no fool, 
That I ftay with the king is a proof that I am a fool, the 
wiſe men are deſerting him. There is knavery in this deſer- 
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tion, but there is no folly. Jonns, 
L. 17. The images of revolt —] Images, for indications. 
WAR.“ 


P. 163. I. 14. I practice only.] Practice is in Shakeſpeare, 
and other old writers, uſed commonly in an ill ſenſe for un- 


lawful artifice. Jon xs. 
L. 22. The Eels, wvben ſhe put them i th' Pay —] Hinting 
that the eel and Lear are in the ſame danger. Jou xs. 


ſpe hath tied 
Sharp-tootb'd unkindneſs, like a wulture bere ;] 
Alluding to the fable of Prometheus, WARB. 
L. 10. Of bow deprav'd a quality —] Thus the quarto. 
The folio reads, 
With how deprav'd a quality. Jouns. 
L. 13. Than fhe to ſcant her duty.) The word ſcant is di- 
rectly contrary to the ſenſe intended. The quarto reads, 
flack her duty, | 
which is no better. May we not change it thus: 
& You leſs know how to value her deſert, 
| Than the to ſcan her duty,” 
To ſcan may be to meaſure or proportion. Yet our author uſes 
his negatives with ſuch licentiouſneſs, that it is hardly ſafe to 
make an alteration, Jouns, 
L. 29. Do you but mark, how this becomes the Houſe ? ] This 
phraſe to me is unintelligible, and ſeems to ſay nothing to the 
purpoſe ; Neither can it mean, how this becomes the order of 
families, Lear would certainly intend to reply, how does aſk- 
ing my daughter's forgiveneſs agree with common faſhion, the 
eſtabliſhed rule and cuſtom of nature ? No doubt, but the poet 
wrote, becomes the uſe. And that Shakeſpeare employs uſe in 
this fignification, is too obvious to want a proof. TEO. 
id.] Mr. Theobald ſays, © this phraſe. ſeems to ſay little 
to the purpoſe ;z and therefore alters it to, 
becomes the uſe, 
which ſignifies leſs, The Oxford editor makes him till more 
familiar — becometh us. All this chopping and changing pro- 
ceeds from an utter ignorance of a great, a noble, and maſt 
expreilive phraſe, 


P. 164. I. 7. 


becemes the Hou ſe; 
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which ſignifies the order of families, duties of relation. 
Wars, 

Ibid.] With this moſt expreſſive phraſe I believe no reader is 

ſatisfied. I ſuſpe& that it has been written originally, 

« Aſk her forgiveneſs ? 

&« Do you but mark how this becometh — thus, 

« Dear daughter, I confeſs, &c.” 
Becomes the bou e, and becometh thus, might be eafily confound. 
ed by readers ſo unſkilful as the original printers. Joins, 

L. 31. Age is unneceſſary ;] That is, old age has "7 wants, 

OHNS, 

P. 165. I. 6. Look'd black upon me;] This is a phraſe 
which I do not underſtand ; but to t blank is a known ex- 
preſſion, ſignifying, either to give diſcouraging looks to ano- 
ther, or to ſtand diſmay'd and diſappointed one's ſelf, The 
poet means, that Gonerill gave him cold loads, as he before 
phraſes it. TaEoOB, 

Ihid.] So all the editions. Mr, "Theobald alters it to blank, 
A ſmall alteration, only turning black to white, His reaſon 
is, becauſe to /cok black upon bim is a pbraſe he does not under- 

nd. I believe ſo. But it alludes to a ſerpent's turning 
black, when it ſwells with rage and venom, the very creature 
to which Lear here compares his daughter, Wars, 

Ibid.) To look black, may eaſily be explained to /ook cloudy 
or gloomy, See Milton : 

« So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 
« Grew darker at their frown.” 

L. 15. To fall, and blaſt her pride.) Thus the quarto : the 
folio reads not ſo well, 0 fall and bliſter, I think there is 
_ Mill a fault, which may be eafily mended by changing a letter. 

* Infect her beauty 
« Ye fen- ſuck' d fogs, drawn by the pow'rful ſun, 
& Do, fall, and blaſt her pride.“ Jonxs. 

L. 19. Thy tender - hearted nature] This, as I preſume, 
was Mr. Pope's ſophiſtication; I have reſtored from the old 
copies, tender-befted ; (which, I am fatisfied, was the poet's 
word). i. e. whoſe boſom is heav'd with tender paſſions. 2 
in Winter's Tale. 


But if one preſent 
Th' abhor'd ingredient to his eye make known 
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How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his fides, - 
With violent befts. 8. TuzOB.“ 
Ibid. — tender hefted —] This word, though its general 
meaning be plain, I do not critically underſtand, Jouns. 
L. 23. to ſcant my fizes,] To contract my allowances, 
proportions ſettled, | onNs. 
P. 166. I. 11. If you do love ed men, if your ſeveet ſæuay 
Allow obedience, if yourſelves are old,] Could 
it be a queſtion whether heaven a//owed obedience ? The poet 
wrote, hallow obedience 
i. e. if paternal government here be ſo much the image of the 
mild government of heaven, that it ſanctiſies the obedience 
due to parents, and efteems the violators of it impious, make 
it your cauſe, He adds, if yourſelves are old, This perhaps 
may appear low and ridiculous to the unlearned reader; but 
we are to conſider this pagan king as alluding to the ancient 
heathen theology, which teaches that Cœlus, or Ouranus, or 
Heaven, was depoſed by his ſon Saturn, who rebelled and roſe 
in arms againit him, His caſe then being the ſame with Lear's, 
he was the fitteſt to be addreſſed to on this occaſion. Wars. 
14id.) Mr. Upton has proved by irreſiſtible authority, that 
to all-w ſignines not only to permit but to appreve, and has 
deſervedly replaced the old reading. : Jouns. 
L. 17. All's not effence that indiſcretion finds.] I am almoſt 
perſuaded that Shakeſpeare wrote fines, i. e. cenſures; the 
common reading being ſcarce ſenſe. WAR.“ 
L. 22. much leſs advancement.] The word adwance- 
ment is ironicaily uſed here for conſpicronſneſs of puniſhment ; 
as we now ſay, a man is advanced to the pillory. We ſhouid 
read, 


cc but his own diſorders 
«© Deſery'd much more advancement.” ſouxs. 
L. 24. I pray you, father, being weak, ſeem ſo.] This is a 
very odd requeſt. She ſurely ad ſomething more reaſon- 
able, We ſhould read, 
ce being weak, deem't fo,” 


i. e. believe that my huſband tells you true, that Kent's diſ- 

orders deſerved a more ignominious puniſhment, Waxrs. 
Ibid.) The meaning is, ſince you are weak, be content to 

think yourſelf weak. No change is needed. Jon xs. 
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P. 167. 1. 2. ac —— and chuſe | 
« To wage againft the enmity o' th' air, 
& To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, 
« Neceftity's ſharp pinch.” ] The breach of 
the ſenſe here is a maniteſt proof, that theſe lines were tranſ- 
pos'd by the firſt editors: Neither can there be any ſyntax or 
grammatical coherence, unleſs we ſuppoſe necey/:ry's ſharp pinch 
to be the accuſative to xvage. As I've placed the verſes, the 
ſenſe is fine and eaſy ; and the ſentence compleat and finith's, 
THhEOB,* 


Ibid.] No, rather J abjure all roofs, and cbuſe 

To wage againſt the enmity o tb air; 

To be a comrade with the awolf and owl, — 

Neceſfity's ſharp pinch ] ] Thus ſhould theſe 
lines (in the order they were read, in all the editions till Mr, 
Theobald's) be pointed. The want of which pointing con- 
tributed, perhaps, to miſlead him in tranſpoſing the ſecond 
and third lines, and to ſuppoſe the verb <vage to want an 
accuſative, which it does not. To cage. or wager againſt 

one, was a common expreſſion ;z and, being a ſpecies of 
— — (namely, acting in oppoſition) was as proper as to 
fay, act againſt any one. So © to wage againſt the enmity 
o' th' air,” was to finve or fight againſt it. Neceflity's 
ſharp pinch,” therefore, is not the accuſitive to wage, but 
declarative of the condition of him who is a © comrade of the 
wolf and owl: in which the verb (is) is underſtood, The 
conſequence of all this is, that it was the /aft editors, and not 
the rf, who tranſpoſed the lines from the order the poet 
gave them. For the Oxford Editor follows Mr, 'Theobald, 
WARB, 
L. 9. — baſe life ——] That is, in a ſervile ſtate. 
OHNS, 
L. 19. —— imbſſed carbuncle, ] Imbeſſed is ſevelling, prov 
ant. OHNS, 
P. 168. I. 22. Thoſe wicked creatures yet do lock wvell-fawour's, 

When others are more wicked, ] As a little before, 
in the text [/ike flatterers] the editors had made a fimilitude 
where the author intended none ; ſo here, where he did, they 
are not in the humour to give it us, becauſe not introduced 
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with the formulary word, lite. Lear's ſecond daughter prov- 
ing ſtill more unkind than the firſt, he begins to entertain a 
better opinion of this from the other's greater degree of inhu- 
manity ; and expreſſes it by a ſimilitude taken from the de- 
formities which old age brings on, 
Thoſe evrinkled creatures yet do look wvell-favour'd, 
When others are more get. 

For ſo, inſtead of <vicked, it ſhould be read, in both places: 
which correction the word <ve//-favour'd might have led to. 
Lear conſiders the unnatural behaviour of his daughters under 
this idea, both in and out of his ſenſes. So again, ſpeaking 
of them, in his diſtraction, he favs, „And here's another 
« whoſe warpt looks proclaim what ſtore her heart 1s made of,” 
Shakeſpeare has the character of a very incorrect writer, and 
ſo, indeed, he is. But this charaQer being conceived, as 
well as given, in the lump, has made him thought an unfit 
ſubject for critical conjecture: which perhaps may be true, 
with regard to thoſe who know no more of his gentus than a 
general character of it conveys to them. But we ſhould diſ- 
tinguiſh, Incorrectneſs of file may be divided into two parts: 
an inconſiſtency of the terms employed with one another; and 
an inconęruity in the conſtruction of them, In the firſt caſe 
he is rarely faulty; in the ſecond, negligent enough. And 
this could hardly be otherwiſe. For his ideas being the clear- 
eſt, and his penetration in diſcovering their agreement, diſ- 
agreement, and relation to each other, the deepeſt that ever 
was in any poet, his terms of courſe muſt be well put toge- 
ther: Nothing occaſioning the jumbling of diſcordant terms, 
from broken metaphors, but the cloudineſs of the underſtand- 
ing, and the conſequent obſcurity of the ideas: Terms be- 
ing nothing but the painting of ideas, which he, who ſees 
clearly, will never employ in a diſcordant colouring, On the 
contrary, a congruity in the conſtruction of theſe terms 
(which anſwers to dra<virg, as the uſe of the term does to 
celauring) is another thing. And Shakeſpeare, who owed all 
to nature, and was hurried on by a warm attention to his 
ideas, was much leſs exact in the conſtruction and grammati- 
cal arrangement of his words. The concluſion is. that where 
we find groſs inaccuracies, in the relation of terms to one 
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anòther, there we may be confident the text has been co. 10 


rupted by his editors: and, on the contrary, that the offences th 
againſt ſyntax are generally his own. Had the Oxford Editor co 
attended to this diſtinction, he would not perhaps have made ex 
it the principal object in bis refored Shakeſpeare, to make his 
author always ſpeak in ſtrict grammar and meaſure, But it ſu} 
is much eaſier to reform ſuch lips as never obſcure the ſenſe, aft 
and are ſet right by a grammar-rule or a finger-end, than to | 
reduce a deprav'd expreſſion, which makes nonſenſe of a fin 
whole ſentence, and whoſe reformation requires you to enter 
into the author's way of thinking. WAB. « 
id.] I have given this long note, becauſe the editor ſeems « | 
to think his correction of great importance. I was unwilling « \ 
to deny my reader any opportunity of conviction which ! . 
have had myſelf, and which perhaps may operate upon him, (« , 
though it has been ineffectual on me, who, having read thi \ 
elaburate and oftentatious remark, ſtill think the old reading lear 
beſt. The commentator's only objection to the lines as they mis 
now ftand, is the diſcrepancy of the metaphor, the want of L 
oppoſition between <vicked and wweli-faworred. But he might | 
have remembered what he ſays in his own preface concern- brea 


ing mixed modes. Shakeſpeare, whoſe mind was more intent 
upon notions than words, had in his thoughts the pulchri- 
tude of virtue, and the deformity of wickedneſs ; and though 
he had mentioned wickedneſs made the correiative anſwer to 
deformity, Jonxs, 
P. 169. I. 9. — poor old man,] The quarto has poor, old 
ellow. OHNS, 
L. 13. — touch me ⁊vith noble anger, ] It would puzzle one 
at firſt to find the ſenſe, the drift, and the coherence of this 
petition. For if the Gods ſent this evil for his puniſhment, 
how could he expect that they ſhould defeat their own deſign, 
and aſſiſt him to revenge his injuries? The ſolution is, that 
Shakeſpeare here makes his ſpeaker allude to what the anti- 
ent poets tell us of the misfortunes of particular families: 
Namely, that when the anger of the Gods, for an act of im- 
piety, was raiſed againſt an offending houſe, their method ol 
puniſhment was, firſt to inflame the breaſts of the children to 
unnatural acts againſt their Parents; and then, of the Parenu 
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zcainſt their children, in order to deſtroy one another: and 
that both theſe outrages were the inſtigation of the Gods, To 
conſider Lear as alluding to this divinity, makes his prayer 
exceeding pertinent and fine, WaRB. 
Ibid.) Here our profeſs'd Critic, in order to introduce a 
ſuperſubtle and forced explanation of his own, is ſearchin 
after knots in a bulruſh. ä 
Can any thing be more intelligible, more pertinent, or 
finer, than this ſentiment of Lear's ? | 
« If you, ye gods, have ſtirred my daughters' hearts 
« againſt me; at leſt let me not bear it with any unworthy 
« tameneſs | but tauch me with noble anger; let me reſent it 
« with ſuch reſolution as becomes a man; 
— *“ and let not woman s weapons, water-drops, ſtain my 
© man's cheeks,” | 
What need is there here for Mr. Warburton's recondite 
learning about what the antient poets ſaid concerning the 
misfortunes of particular families ? Can.® 
L. 16. I vill bave ſuch revenges on you both, 
| That all the world ſhall This fine abrupt 
breaking off, and ſuppreſſion of paſſion 1n its very height, (a 
figure, which the Greek rhetoricians have call'd 47Too;v7rno:;) 
is very familiar with our author, as with other good writers, 
and always gives an energy to the ſubject. That, by Nep- 
tune in the firſt book of the /Eneis, is always quoted as a 
celebrated inſtance of this figure : 
Quos ego —Sed motos præſtat componere fluctus. 
What Lear immediately ſubjoins here, „“I will do ſuch 
« things, —What they are, yet I know not ſeems to 
carry the viſible marks of imitation. 
Magnum eft quodcunque paravi; 
Quid fit, adhuc; dubito. Ovid. Metam. I. 6, 
Haud, quid ſit, ſcio; 
Sed grande quiddam eſt, Senec. in Thyeſ. Tu xOR. *“ 
P. 171. 1. 3. — tears bis white hair,] The fix following 
verſes were omitted in all the late editions : I have replaced 
them from the firſt, for they are certainly Shakeſpeare's, 
Porr. 


id.] The firſt folio ends the ſpeech at change, or ceaſe, 
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and begins again with Kent's queſtion, but wwho is with him? 
The whole ſpeech 1s forcible, but too long for the occaſion, 


and properly retrenched. Jou xs. 
L. 4. Which the impetuous blaſts, &c.] Theſe two lines, 
ſome player's traſh. Waxg,* 


id.] The ſenſe is, Which the impetuous blaſts with un- 
diſcerning rage catch in their fury, and ſcatter or diſperſe to 


nothing as faſt as he tears it off. Mr. Warburton condemns ]. 


theſe lines as © ſome player's traſh,” but for no reaſon which 
I am able to diſcover. On the contrary they ſeem to me 
very much in Shakeſpear's manner, and preſent us with a 
very pictureſque image. REvis.“ 

L. 8. This night wherein the Cub-drawn bear <vould couch.) 


Cub-dratun has been explained to ſignify drawn by nature t 


its young : whereas it means, Whoſe dugs are drawn dry by its 
young, For no animals leave their dens by night but tor 
prey, So that the meaning is, © that even hunger, and the 
& ſupport of its young, would not force the bear to leave 
« his den in ſuch a night.” | Wars. 
Jhid.) This epithet undoubtedly denoats a bear whoſe 
cubs have been drawn from her, who hath been robbed of 
her cubs; in which circumſtance natural affection would ex- 
ert its utmoſt force to goad her on in ſearch of them. Rev1s.* 
L. 16, — my note, My obſervation of your charaQer, 
OHNS, 
L. 20. Who hawe, as wwho have rot J The eight ſubſe- 
quent verſes were degraded by Mr. Pope (and Hanmer,) as un- 
intelligible, and to no purpoſe. For my part, I ſ-e nothing 
in them but what is very eaſy to be underſtood ; and the 
lines ſeem abſolutely neceſſary to clear up the motives, upon 
which France prepared his invaſion : nor without them is the 
ſenſe of the context compleat. Turo. 
L. 28. But true it is, &c.] In the old editions are the five 
following lines which I have inſerted in the text, which 
ſeem neceſſary to the plot, as a preparatory to the arrival of 
the French army with Cordelia in Act 4. How both theſe, 
and a whole ſcene between Kent and this gentleman in the 
fourth act, came to be left out in all the later editions, I 
eannot tell: they depend upon each other, and very muck 


contribute to clear that incident. Por k. 
L. 29. — From France there comes a poxver 
Into this ſcatter'd kingdom; who already, 

Wife in our negligence, have ſecret ſea , 

In ſome of our beſt ports] Scatter d kingdom, if it 
have any ſenſe, gives us the idea of a kingdom fallen into an 
anarchy : But that was not the caſe, It ſubmitted quietly 
to the government of Lear's two ſons-in-law, It was di- 
vided, indeed, by this means, and ſo hurt, and weaken'd, 
And this was what Shakeſpeare meant to ſay, who, with- 
out doubt, wrote, 

-=- ſcathed kingdom, 
i. e. hurt, wounded, impaired. And ſo he frequently uſeth 
ſeath for hurt or damage. Again, what a ſtrange phraſe is, 
having ſea in 4 port, to ſignify a fleet's lying at anchor! 
which is all it can ſignify. And what is ſtranger till, a ſe- 
cret ſea, that is, lying incognito, like th» army at Knight's- 
Bridge in the Rehearſal, Without doubt the poet wrote, 

have ſecret ſeize 
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In ſome of our beſt ports 
i. e. they are ſecretly ſe ure of ſome of the beſt ports, by 
having a party in the garriſon ready to ſecond any attempt of 


their friends, &c, The exactneſs of the expreſſion is remark - 
able; he ſays, ſecret ſeize in ſome, not of ſome. For the firſt 
implies a conſpiracy ready to ſeize a place on warning, the 
other a place already ſeized, | WaRsB. 
Ihid.) The true tate of this ſpeech cannot from all theſe 
Notes be diſcovered. As it now ſtands it is collected from two 
editions: the lines which I havedifſtinguiſhed by inverted com- 
mas, are found in the folio, not in the quarto; the following 
lines incloſed in crotchets are in the quarto, not jn the folio, 
So that if the ſpeech be read with omiflion of the former, it 
will ſtand according to the firſt edition: and if they are 
read, and the lines that follow them omitted, it will then 
ſand according to the ſecond. The ſpeech is now tedious, 
becauſe it is formed by a coalition of both. The ſecond edi- 
tion is generally beſt, and was probably neareſt to Shake- 
ſpeare's laſt copy, but in this paſſage the firſt is preferable z 
tor in the folio, the meſſenger is ſent, he knows not why, 


e. 
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he knows not whither, I ſuppoſe Shakeſpeare thought his 
plot opened rather too early, and made the alteration to veil 
the event from the audience; but truſting too much to him- 
ſelf, and full of a fingle purpoſe, he did not accommodate 
his new lines to the reſt of the ſcene. 

Dr. Warburton's emendations are now to be examined. 
Scattered he has changed to ſcathed ; for ſcattered, he ſays, 
gives the idea of an anarchy, which was not the caſe, It may 
be replied that ſcatbed gives the idea of ruin, waſte, and deſo- 
lation, ⁊wbich was not the caſe. It is unworthy a lover of 


truth, in queſtions of great or little moment, to aggravate or 


extenuate for mere convenience, or for vanity yet leſs than 
convenience. Scattered naturally means divided, unſettled, 
diſunited. L 
Next is offered with great pomp a change of ſea to ſeize; 
but in the firſt edition the word is fee, for hire, in the ſenſe 
of having any one in fee, that is, at dewetion far money. Fee 
is in the ſecond quarto changed to ſee, from which one made 
ſea and another ſeize. | Jouxs, 
P. 172. I. 20. — for which you take | 
That way, I this, | The quarto reads, 
the King, I'll this way, 
You that 


The folio, 
the King, in which your pain 
That way, I'll this, He that £f &c. 


So that the preſent reading is conjectural. Jon xs. 


L. 26. tc executing—] Doing execution with rapi- 
dity equal to thought. Jonxs. 
Ibid.) You ſulpb rous and thought executing fires, 

Vaunt-couriers of oak cleaving thunder-belts, 

Singe my white head. ] The ſecond of theſe lines 
muſt needs be the player's ſpurious iſſue, The reaſon is de- 
monſtrative. The poet tells us in the firſt and third lines, 
truly, it is the flaſh which does the execution; but in the 
ſecond he talks of an imaginary thunder-bolt (diſtinct from 
the flaſh or fire, which fire he calls only the vaunt couriers 
or fore-runners of it) which he falſly ſays does it. This 
is ſo glaring a contradiction as makes it impoſſible to be al 
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ef one hand. WAR.“ 
Ibid.) The latter part of this note I ſubſcribe to. It ap- 
rs to be ſo in fact; for the contradiction is of Mr. War- 
burton's hand; and, if there be any ſpurious ifſue, it muſt 
call him Father; Shakeſpear's ſenſe is plain, as words can 
make it. 
O lightning, thou fore-runner of thunder, finge me, &c.“ 
What is there here, that can poflibly miſlead Mr, War- 
burton to think of thunder finging him ? The lightning 
and the thunder have two diſtin offices allotted them by 
the ſpeaker. He calls on the former, to “ finge his white 
bead; and on the latter, to “ ftrike flat the thick rotun- 
dity of the world.” And thus the ſentiment riſes properly 


throughout the ſpeech, and the line in queſtion is a very 


fine part of it; for, however abſurd thunderbolts may be in 
true philoſophy, their poetical exiſtence is unqueſtionable; 
and their actual exiſtence is ſtill univerſally believed by the 
common people in the country: who every day gather up 
flints of a particular form, which they call by that name. 
But Mr. Warburton will make his writing and reading ap- 
pear; when, as honeſt Dogberry ſays, there is no need of ſuch 
vazity, He had better have given a truce to his philoſophy, 
and minded his grammar a little better; and then he would 
not have ſet the numbers a tilting at each other in the man- 
ner he has done above, 

—— Fire (ſingular) is the vaunt-couriers (plural) but the 
low care of grammar is beneath a profeſs'd critic, CAN. * 

L. 30. Crack Nature's mould, all Germains ſpill at unce—] 
Thus all the editions have given us this paſſage, and Mr, 
Pope has explained Germains to mean relations, or kindred 
elements. But the Poet means here, „ Crack Nature's 
Mould, and ſpill all the Seeds of Matter, that are hoarded 
within it,” To retrieve which ſenſe, we muſt write Ger- 
mins, from Germen. Our Author not only uſes the ſame 
thought again, but the word that aſcertains my explication. 
In Winter's Tale; 

Let Nature cruſh the Sides o' th' earth tagether, 
And marr the Seeds within. THeOB, 
P. 173.1. 10. You owe me no ſubſcription z] Subſcriptiqn 


for obedience, Was B. 
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L. 11. — bere I fland your ſlave,] But why ſo? It is true, 
he ſays, that they ozwed bim no ſubſcription z yet ſure he owed 
them none, We ſhould read, 

here I ſtand your brave 


i. e. I defy your worſt rage, as he had juſt ſaid before, What 
led the editors into this blunder was what ſhould have kept 6 


them out of it, namely, the following line, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and deſpis'd old man 
And this was the wonder, that ſuch a one ſhould bar 


them all. Wars, , 
Thid.) The meaning is plain enough, he was not their 
e by right or compact, but by neceſſity and compullion, 
Why ſhould a paſſage be darkened for the ſake of changing 
it? Beſides, of Brave in that ſenſe I remember no examole, 
ofs. 
L. 16. — tis fau/,] Shameful, diſhoncurable. Jonxs. it 
L. 22. So beggars marry many. That is, a beggar marries pc 
a wife and lice. Jouxs. ſu 
P. 174. I. 6. Gallow the vc cvand rers of the dark.) Gal: 
kw, a weſt-country word, ſignifies to ſcare or tri-hten.Waxs, 1 
L. 11. — nor the fear.) So the folio, the later editions 
read, with the quarto, farce for Far, leſs elegantly. Jon xs, 
L. 14. Tremble, to voretch.] Thus Juvenal in his 13th fro 
ſatirs ; ans 
Hi ſunt qui tr:pidant, & ad omnia fulgura pallent, 
Cum tonat; &c. Tuxos.“ | 
L. 17. Thou perjur'd, and thou fimular man of virtue. | The fo 
firſt folio leaves out mar in this verſe ;z and, I believe, rightly wit 
to the poet's mind. He would uſe a fimular of virtue t ag 
fignity, a falſe pretender to it; a diflembler, that would 
make an outward ſhew of it: as he elſewhere employs perjun Th 
ſubſtantively, for a perjur'd creature. « þ 
So in Love's Labour loſt ; « þ 
Why, he comes like a Perjure, wearing papers. « „ 
And fo, in his troubleſome reign of King John, in two parts: 10 f. 
| But now black-ſpotted Perjure as he is. TEO. L 


Thid.] Shakeſpeare has here kept exactly to the Latit 
propriety of the term. I will only obſerve, that our auth 
ſeems to have imitated Skelton in making a ſubſtantive dl 
Simular, as the other did of Diſſymular, 


inn Q ri. 3 


with other foure of theyr affynyte, 
Dyſdayne, ryotte, Diſſimular, ſubtylte. The bouge of Courte. 
ARE, 

L. 19. That under covert and convenient ſeeming,) This 
may be right. And if fo, convenient is uſed for commodious 
or friendly. But I rather think the poet wrote, 

That under cover of convivial ſeeming. 

i. e. under cover of a frank, open, ſocial converſation. This 


raiſes the ſenſe, which the poet expreſſes more at large in 


Timon of Athens, where he ſays, 
The fellow that 
Sits next him now, parts bread with him, and pledges 
'The breath of him in a divided draught ; 
Is th' readieſt man to kill him. — Wars. 
Ibid.] Convenient needs not be underſtood in any other than 
its uſual and proper ſenſe ; accommodate to the preſent pur- 
poſe ; ſuitable to a defign. Conwenient ſeeming is —_— 


ſuch as may promote his purpoſe to deſtroy. OHNS, 
L. 21. — concealing continents—) Continent ſtands for that 
which contains or inches. Jon xs. 


P. 175. I. 5. — one part in my beart,] Some editions read, 
thing in my heart. 
from which Hanmer, and Dr. Warburton after him, have 
made ſtring, very unneceſſarily ; both the copies have part. 
OHNS, 
L. 7. He that bas an a little tyny wit, &c. ] I fancy that the 
f.cond line of this ſtanza had once a termination that rhymed 
with the fourth; but I can only fancy it; both the copies 
agree. It was once perhaps written. 
With heigh ho, the wind and the rain in bit Tay, 
The meaning ſeems likewiſe to require this inſertion. “ He 
« that has wit, however ſmall, and finds wind and rain in 
« his way, muſt content himſelf by thinking, that ſome- 
« where or other i raineth every day, and others are there- 


« fore ſuffering like himſelf.” Jon xs. 
L. 13. Tis a brave night, &c.] This ſpeech not in the old 

edition. Pope. WAR.“ 
L. 14. of ſpeak a prophecy or ere I go; 


« When prieſts are more in words than matter; 
« When brewers marr their malt with water; 
Vai, V. PAT I. E 
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ce When nobles are their tailors* tutors ; 

« No hereticks burn'd, but wenches' ſuitors ; 

«© When ev'ry caſe in law is right, 

« No Squire in debt, nor no poor Knight; 

© When flanders do not live in tongues, 

* And cut-puries come not to throngs ; 

% When uſurers tell their gold i' th' field, 

4 And bawds, and whores, do churches build: 

“ 'Then ſhall the realm of Albion 

« Come to great confuſion ; 

« Then comes the time, who lives to ſee't, 

« That going ſhall be us'd with feet.] The judi. 
cious reader will obſerve through this heap of nonſenſe and 
confuſion, that this is not one, but rxvo prophecies. The 
firſt, a ſatyrical deſcription of the t manners as future: 
and the ſecond, a ſatyrical deſcription © of future manners, 
« which the corruption of the preſent would prevent from 
« ever happening.“ Each of theſe prophecies has its pro- 
per inference or deduction; yet, by an unaccountable ſtupi- 
dity, the firſt editors took the whole to be all one prophecy, 
and ſo jumbled the two contrary inferences together. The 
whole then ſhould be read as follows, only premiſing that 
the firſt line is corrupted by the loſs of a word — or ere I go, 


mp ems who > os to .o 


= © A&A © 


1s not Engliſh, and ſhould be helped thus, a 
1. & I'Il ſpeak a prophecy or two ere J go. 2 
« When prieſts are more in words than matter; 5 
« When brewers marr their malt with water; 5 
« When nobles are their taylors' tutors ; 
&© Na hereticks burnt, tut wenches' ſuitors ; = 


«© Then comes the time, who lives to ſee't, 
« That going ſhall be us'd with feet.“ i. e. Now, 
2. % When ev'ry caſe in law is right, 


« No ſquire in debt, and no poor knight; 
« When flanders do not live in tongues ; 
« And cut-purſes come not to throngs ; 

« When uſurers tell their gold i' th' field; 
&« And bewds and whores do churches build: 6 
« Then ſhall the realm of Albion - 
« Come to great confuſion.” i. e. Never, Wars, 
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Lid. ] I'll ſpeak a prophecy, or e er I go, 

which Mr, Warburton alters to 

I'll ſpeak a proph'cy, or to, e er I go. 

where the word prophecy is, with great judgment, I cannot 
ſay melted, but hammer'd into a diſſyllable, to make room 
for the word rvo; and you have the additional beauty of 
the open vowels, ſo och commended by Mr. Pope in his 
Art of Criticiſm 3 which make a fine contraft to the agreea- 
ble roughneſs of the former part of the line. 

I ſhall not diſpute the genuineneſs of this prophecy ; 
which Mr. Pope ſays, is in the old edition; nor whether it 
is neceſſary to make the fool divide his diſcourſe with the 
method and regularity of a ſermon : but what I admire in 
this emendation, even above the harmony of the numbers, 
is the reaſon given for it; becauſe or er I go is not Eng- 
liſh, On the contrary, if we examine, I believe it will be 
found; that cer, which is a contraction of ever, is never 
uſed, as it is here, in the ſenſe of before, without or being 
either expreſs'd or underſtood, I may ſay, there is hardly 
a more common expreſhon in our language : and not to 
mention the Dictionaries, which render or ever by antegram, 

rius-quam 3 Mr. Warburton, as Dr. Caius ſays, “ has pray 
is pible well;z”* to ſay an expreſſion is not Engliſh, which 
he may meet with frequently there; © Or ever your pots 
« can feel the thorns— Pſalm. lviii. 8. Or ever the ſilver 


cord be looſed, Eccleſ. xii. 6. Or ever they came at the 


« bottom of the den, Dan. vi. 24, We, or ever he come 
« near, are ready to kill him, Acts xxiii. 15. Nay 
Shakefpear himſelf uſes it, uncorrected by Mr. Warburton, 
in Cymbeline ; | 
—— cer I could 
Give him that parting kiſs. 

And elſwhere, Carxons,* 

id.] The ſagacity and acuteneſs of Dr. Warburton are 
very conſpicuous in his note. He has diſentangled the con- 
fuſion of the paſſage, and I have inſerted his emendation in 
the text. Or ere is proved by Mr. Upton to be good Engliſh, 
but the controverſy was not neceſſary, for or is not in the 
old copies, E 2 Jonxs. 
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I. 17. When nebles are tteir tailors' tutors ;] i. e. invent fa- 
ſhions for them. „ 
L. 18. No Hereticis burnt, hut wenches' ſuitors;] The diſeaſe 
to which everches* ſuitors are particularly expoſed, was called 
in Saakeſpe ire's time the ᷑renning or burning, OHNS, 
P. 176. 1. 11. Th:re is a pit of a poxver already landed,] 
This reading, nutwithſtanding Mr, Pope's declaration in his 
preface, is not ex fide codicum. All the authentic copies 
read, feoted, i. e. on foot, on their march, Turok.“ 
P. 177. I. 28. In, boy, go fr,] Theſe two lines were added 
in the author's reviſion, and are only in the folio. They are 
very judiciouſly intended to repreſent that humility, or tender- 
neſs, or neglect of forms, which affliction forces on the mind. 
OHNS, 


P. 178. I. 17. Humph, go to thy bed—] So the folio, The 


quarto, 
| Go to thy cold bed and warm thee, Jonxs. 

L. 18. Didft thou give all to thy daughters, and art thou come 
to this ?] Here Lear's madneſs firſt begins to break out, His 
mind, long beating on his afflictions, had laid a preparation 
for his frenzy: and nothing was wanting but ſuch an object as 
Edgar, to ſet it on work, as it were by ſympathy. In this 
our author has ſhewn an exquifite knowledge of nature; as he 
has, with no leſs propriety, diſtinguiſhed the King's veal, 
from the other's aſſum d paſſion. What Lear ſays, for the 
moſt part, ſpr ngs either from the ſource and fountain of his 
diſorder ; the injuries done him by his daughters; or his defire 
of being revenged on them. What Edgar ſays, ſeems a fan- 
taſtick wileneſs, only extorted to diſguiſe ſenſe, and to blunt 
the ſuſpicion cf his concealment. This makes it, that we 
are always moſt ſtrongly affected with the king's madneſs, 2s 
we know it to be a real diſtreſs. But tho' what Edgar fays, 
ſeems extra vagance of thought, and the coinage of the poer's 
brain only, to the end already mentioned; yet F'll venture to 
aſſure my readers, his whole frenzy is fatire levelled at a mo- 
ern fat, which made no little noiſe at that period of time: 
and conſequently, muſt have been a rapturous entertainment 
to the ſpectators, when it was firſt preſented. The ſecret ts 
this: While the Spaniards were preparing their armado ag-inſ 
England, the Jeſuits were here buſily at worl to promote the 
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ſucceſs by making converts. One method they uſed, to do 
this, was to diſpoſleſs pretended demoniacks of their own 
church: by which artifice, they made ſeveral hundred con- 
verts among the common people, and grew ſo elate upon their 
ſucceſs, as to publiſh an account of their exploits in this won- 
derful talent of exorciſing. A main ſcene of their buſineſs, 
in this ſeeming holy ikipline, lay in the family of one Mr. 
Edmund Peckham ; where Marwodd a ſervant of Antony Ba- 
bington's (who was afterwards executed for treaſon) Tray- 
ford an attendant on Mr. Peckham, and Sarah and Friſ- 
wood Williams and Anne Smith (three chambermaids in 
that family) were ſuppoſed to be pollefſed by devils, and 
came under the hands of the prieſts for their cure. The 
parties either ſo little liked the diſcipline, or the Jeſuits be- 
haved with ſuch ill addreſs, that the conſequence was, the 
impoſture was diſcovered : the demoniacks were examined 
and their confeſſions taken upon oath before the privy coun- 
cil, The whole matter being blown up, the criminals 
brought to the ſtake, and the trick of dewi/-bunting brought 
intoridicule; Dr. Harſenet (who was chaplain to ar. hbiſhop 
Bancroft, and himſelf afterwards archbiſhop of York) wrote 
a ſmart narrative of this whole proceeding under the follow- 
ing title: © A declaration of egregious popiſh impoſtures, to 
withdraw the hearts of her majeſtys ſubjects from their alle- 
giance, &c, under the pretence of caſting out devils, prac- 
tiſed by Edmunds, alias Weſton, a Jeſuit; and divers Ro- 
miſh prieſts, his wicked aſſociates. Whereunto are annexed 
the copies of the confeſſions and examinations of the parties 


themſelves, which were pretended to be poſſeſſed and diſpoſ- 


ſeſſed, &c, Printed by James Roberts, in 1603.” This 
tranſaction was ſo rife in every body's mouth, upon the ac- 
ceſſion of King James I, to the crown; that our poet thought 
proper to make his court, by helping the ridicule of it, I 
need only obſerve now, that Edgar through all his frenzy 
ſuppoſes himſelf poſſeſſed by fiends ; and that the greateſt 
part of his diſſembled lunacy, the names of his devils, and 
the deſcriptive circumſtances he alludes to in his own caſe, 
are all drawn from this pamphlet, and the confeffions of 
theſe poor deluded wretches. The addreſs of our author in 
this popular piece of ſatire, and that excentrick madneſs he 
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has built upon it, made me imagine, the ſtating a fact, ſo 
little known, might apologize tor the length of this note. 
| Turok.“ 
L. 21. led through fire and through flame.) Alluding to the 
ignis fatuus, ſuppoſed to be lights kindled by miſchievous be- 
1ngs to lead travellers into deſtruction. Jonxs. 
L. 23. laid knives under his pillow. He recounts the temp- 
tations by which he was prompted to ſuicide ; the opportu- 
nities of deſtroying himſelf which often occurred to him in 
his melancholy moods. OHNS, 
L. 28. taling.] To take is to blaſt, or ſtrike with malig- 
nant influence. 


ſtrike her young limbs 
Ye taking airs, with Jameneſs. Jon xs. 
P. 179. I. 15. Pelican daughters) The young pelican 
is fabled to fuck the mother's blood. Jonns, 


I. 25. ——that curl d my bair, wore gloves in my cap] A 
learned gentleman, whom I have no privilege to name, inti- 
mated to me, that Shakeſpeare's reading muſt have been, 
wore cloves in my cap; 
alluding to the prevailing mode, in thoſe days, among the 
fpruce gallants, of quilting ſpices and other perfumes within 
the linings of their hats. I thought it but juſtice to men- 
tion a hint ſo ſerviceably defigned ; though, with deference, 
I muſt be obliged to diſſent in opinion, and think that the 
text calls for no alteration, It was a frequent cuflom to 
wear gloves in the hat, either as the tavour of a miftreſs ; in 
hcnour of ſome other reſpected friend; or as a mark to be 
challenged by an adverſary where a duel was depending. 
Tu sos.“ 

id.] That is, his miſtreſs's favours : which was the fa- 
ſhion of that time. So in the play called, Campaſpe, Thy 
men turned to cvomen, thy ſaldiers to lovers, gloves worn in 
velvet caps, inflead of plumes in graven belmets. Wars, 

L. 31. light of ear] i. e. credulous. Wars, 

P. 180. J. 5. ſays ſuum, nun, nonny, &c.] Of this paſſage 
I can make nothing. I believe it corrupt: fer wildneſs, 
not nonſenſe, is the effect of a diſordered imagination. The 
quarto reads hay no on ny, Dolf bins, my bey, ceaſe, let bim trot 
by. Of interpreting this there is not much hope or much 


* 
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need. But any thing may be tried. The mad-man, now 
counterfeiting a proud fit, ſuppoſes himſelf met on the road 
by ſome one that diſputes the way, and cries, Hey /—-No— 
but altering his mind, condeſcends to let him paſs, and calls 
to his boy Dolphin [Rodolph] not to contend with him. 
0n—Dolpbin, boy, ceaſe, Let bim trot by. ' Touns, 
L. TI = 2 Bite of the — ; — | 
L. 23. Withold footed thrice the old,] I he old, my inge- 
nious friend Mr, Biſhop ſays, muſt be wald, which ſignifies 
a down, or ground, hilly and void of wood. THEOB, 
Ibid.) Saint Withold footed thrice the 2old, ' 
He met the night mare, and ber nine-fold, 
Bid ber alight, and ber troth plight, 
4 And aroynt thee, witch, areynt tbee.] We ſhould read 
it thus, 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 
He met the night-mare, and her name told, 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight, 
And aroint thee, witch, aroint thee right. 
i, e. Saint Withold traverſing the <vold or downs, met the 
night-mare ; who having told her name, he obliged her to 
alight from thoſe perſons whom ſhe rides, and plight ber troth 
to do no more miſchief. This is taken from a ſtory of him in 
his legend. Hence he was invoked as the patron ſaint againſt 
that diſtemper. And theſe verſes were no other than a po- 
pular charm, or night-ſpel! againſt the epialtes. The laſt line 
1s the formal execration or apoftrophe of the ſpeaker of the 
charm to the witch, aroynt thee right, i. e. depart forthwith, 
Bedlams, gypſies, and ſuch like vagabonds, uſed to ſell theſe 
Kind of ſpells or charms to the people. They were of va- 
rious kinds for various diſorders. We have another of them 
in the Monſieur Thomas of Fletcher, which he expreſly 
calls a xigbt- ſpell, and is in theſe words, 
Saint George, Saint George, our Lady's Knight, 
He walks by day, ſo he does by night; 
And when he had her found, 
He her beat, and her bound; 
Until to him her troth ſbe plight, 
She would not ſtir ſrom her that night. Wars, 
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id.] In the old quarto the corruption is ſuch as may de- 
ſerve to be noted. Swithold footed thrice the old another night. 
moore and ber nine fold bid ber, O light, and ber troth plight, und 
arint thee, with arint thee. okxs. 

let. -fmall deer——] Sir Thomas Hanmer 
reads peer, and is followed by Dr. Warburton. But deer in 
old language is a general word for wild animals. Jouxs, 

Ibid.) Mice and rats and ſuch ſmall deere 

Have been my food for ſeven lung year—) Warburton, 
inſtead of deere, propoſes geare; but I have diſcovered that 
theſe two lines are taken from an old black letter'd romance 
of St. Beyveys of Hampton, 4to printed for William Copland, 
in which occurs this paſſage, ſtated within rats, &c. 

Percy, 

P. 182. I. 27. Child Row/and.) The fables of ſuch a turn 
as that from which theſe lines are quoted being generally 
taken from boobs of Spaniſh chivalry, it is probable the word 
ood there Infante Orlando, for which the tranſlator ignorantly 


put Child Rowland: whereas Infunte meant a Prince, one of 


the king's ſons. HanmMeR,* 

Ibid.) In the old times of chivalry, the noble youth 
who were candidates for knighthood, during the ſeaſon of 
their probation, Were called Infans, Varlets, Dameyſ-ls Ba- 
cheliers. The moſt noble of the youth particularly, Infans, 
Here a ſtory is told in ſome old ballad, of the famous hero 
and giant-killer Roland, before he was knighted, who is, 
herefore, called Infans ; which the ballad- maker tranſlated 


Child Rowland. WAaARB, 
Ibid.) This word is in ſome of our ballads. There is a 
ſong of CLild Walter, and a Lady. on Rs. 


P. 183. 1. 6. but @ provcking merit. ] i. e. a merit which 
being neglected by the father, was provoked to an extrava- 
gant act. The Oxford Editor, not underſtanding this, alters 
it to provoked ſpirit. Wars. 

L. 19. cemfarting ] He uſes the word in the juridi- 
cal ſenſe for ſupporting, belt ing, according to its derivation : 
ſalvia confortat ne wos. Schol. Sal. | OHNS, 

P. 184.1. 6. Nero is an angler] Nero was a fidler in hell, as 
Rabelais tells us, b. 2. c. 30. And Trajan an angler, Shaxe- 
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ſneare was a reader of Rabelais, as may be proved from many 
imitations of him; and here plainly he has that facetious 
Frenchman in his view. Trajan might have this office given 
him in hell, not only becauſe he was a perſecutor of the Chriſ- 
tians, but as he was a great drinker, and that he might have li- 
quor enough in the next world, he was made a fiſherman : Ra- 
belais has as trifling reaſons as this, for many of his witticiſms : 
but whatever was Rabelais' reaſon is another queſtion : this 
however was not Nero's office. But the players and editors, 
not willing that ſo good a prince as Trajan ſhould have ſuch 
a vile employment, ſubſtituted Nero in his room, without 
any ſenſe or allufion at all, From Rabelais therefore the 
paſſage ſhould be thus corrected, Trajan is an angler in the lake 
of darkneſs. For one cannot ſay with ony propriety, 
Nero was a Fidler in the lake of darkneſs, Ur rox.“ 
L. 16. Come bizzing in upon em—] Then follow in the 
old edition ſeveral ſpeeches in the mad way, which were pro- 
bably left out by the players, or by Shakeſpeare himſelf; I 
ſhall however inſert them here, and leave them to the read- 
er's mercy, Por x. 
Ibid.) As Mr. Pope had begun to inſert ſeveral ſpeeches 
in the mad way, in this ſcene, from the old edition; I have 
ventured to replace ſeveral others, which ſtand upon the ſame 
footing, and had an equal right of being reſtored, Txzos. 
Ibid.) What is omitted in the folio, and inſerted from the 
older copy, I have printed with quotation marks, Joins. 
L. 19. the health of a horſe, ] Without doubt we ſhould 
read, beels, i. e. to ſtand before hin. WAI. 
Sbaleſpeare is here ſpeaking of things uncertain and not 
durable. A horſe is above all other animals ſubject to 
diſeaſes. Jonns, 
L. 25. Come o'er the broom, Bey, to me.] As there is no re- 
lation between þr:om and a boat, we may better read, 


Come o'er the brook, Betty, to me. . 
P. 186. J. 6. brache, or hym, &c.] Names of parti-u- 
lar ſorts of dogs. Pop E. 


hid.) Unleſs Mr. Warburton finds it out in Horace's 
epode to Caſſius Severus, there is no ſuch dog as Hyre. 
CAN ORS.“ 
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Ibid.) Sir T. Hanmer for bym reads lym. Jonxs. 
L. 11. Here is Seſſy again, which I take to be the French 
word beſſez pronounced ceſſey, which was, I ſuppoſe, like 
ſome others in common uſe among us. It is an interjection 
enforcing ceſſation of any action, like, be quiet, bave done, It 
ſeems to have been gradually corrupted into, ſo, ſo. Jou xs. 
L. 12. Thy born is dry.) Men that begged under pretence of 
lunacy uſed formerly to carry a horn, and blow it through the 
ſtreets. Jonxs. 
P. 187. I. 4. Oppreft Nature ſleeps.] Theſe two concluding 
ſpeeches by Kent and Edgar, and which by no means ought 
to have been cut off, I have reſtored from the old quarto, 
The ſoliloquy of Edgar is extremely fine; and the ſentiments 
of it are drawn equally from nature and the ſubject. Beſides, 
with regard to the ſtage it is abſolutely neceſſary : for as Ed- 
gar is not deſigned, in the conſtitution of the play, to attend 
the king to Dover; how abſurd would it look for a character 
of his importance to quit the ſcene without one word ſaid, 
or the leaſt intimation what we are to expect from him? 
THEoOs, 
Ihid.] The lines inſerted from the quarto are marked with in- 
verted commas. The omiſſion of them in the folio is certainly 
faulty : yet I believe the folio is printed from Shakeſpeare's 
laſt revifion, careleily and haſtily performed, with more 
thought of ſhortening the ſcenes, than of continuing the 
action. on Ns. 
L. 13. — free things, ] States clear from diſtreſs. | van 
L. 19. Mark the bish nciſes.] Attend to the great events 
that are approaching, and make thyſelf known when that 
falſe opinion now prevailing againſt thee ſhall, in conſequence 
of juſt proof of thy integrity, revoke its erroneous ſentence, 
and recal thee to honour and reconciliation. OHNS. 
P. 188. J. 9. my lord of Glo er.] Meaning Edmund, 
newly inveſted with his father's titles. The ſteward, imme- 
diately after, mentions the old duke by the ſame title. 
OKNS. 
L. 13. Het queſtriſts.] If we would read Engliſh, we muſt 
read, gueriſts. Revis.* 


L. 27. — corky arms] Dry, withered, huſky arms. Jon xs. 
P. 189. 1. 7. By the kind Cad: —] We are not to under- 
ſtand by this the Gods in general, who are beneficent and 
kind to men; but that particular ſpecies of them called by 

the antients Dii hoſpitales, kind Gods. So Plautus in Pœnulo, 

Deum hoſpitalem ac teſſeram mecum fero. 
This was a beautiful exclamation, as thoſe who inſulted the 
ſpeaker were his gueſts, whom he had hoſpitably received into 
his houſe, But to ſay the truth, Shakeſpeare never makes 
his people ſwear at random. Of his propriety in this matter 
take the following inſtances. In Troilus and Creſſida, E- 
neas, in an expoſtulation with Diomede, ſwears by the band 
of his mother Venus, as a covert reproof for Diomed's bru- 
tality in wounding the Goddeſs of Beauty in the hand, and 
a ſecret intimation that he would revenge her injuries. In 
Coriolanus when that hero is exaſperated at the fickle incon- 
ſtant temper of the multitude, he ſwears by the clouds ; and 
again when he meets his wife after a long abſence, by the 
jealous queen of beauen; for Juno was ſuppoſed the aveng'reſs 
of conjugal infidelity. In Othello the double Iago is made 
to ſwear by Janus. And in this very play of Lear, a pagan 
much given to judicial aſtrology, very conſonantly to his 
character ſwears | ; 
By all the operations of the orbs, 

By whom we do exiſt, and ceaſe to be. Wars. 
Lid.] Dr. Warburton is of opinion that Shakeſpeare, by 
the kind Gods, means the dii teſpitales. I agree with him, that 
the poet “ never makes his people ſwear at random, nor 
has he done ſo here, though I cannot believe he received any 
aſi.ftzace from mythology, to furniſh out a proper oath for 
Glo'ſter, People always addreſs the Gods as they would have 
them ſhew themſelves at that time in their favour; and he 
accordingly calls thoſe kind Gods, whom he would wiſh to 
find ſo in this inſtance, Our own liturgy will ſufficiently 

evince the truth of this ſuppoſition. STEEVENS., 
L. 13. —my boſpitable favours-—] It is nonſenſe to under- 
ſand it of gifts, kindneſſes, &c. We ſhould read fawour, 

i. e. viſage, For they pluck'd him by the beard. Wars. 

L. 31. the courſe.] The running of the dogs upon me. 
Jouxs. 
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P. 190. I. 5. The ſea, 


would bave buoy d up,] The word 
Buoy d cannot be applied to water, but to ſomething in it 
ſpecifically lighter. Beſides its buoying up, i. e. not ſubſiding, 
had not a tendency to effect what he talks of. We ſhould 
read, boil'd up. WAII.“ 
L. 7. And quencb'd the ſteeled fires.] The ſagacious editor; 
have all blunder'd in this word without the leaſt variation: 
It is indiſputable, that the author muſt have wrote. 
c And quench'd the felled fires. 
i. e. the ſtarry fires; an adjective coin'd from Stella. 
| THros,? 
L. 11. — ſubſcrib'd;] Vielded, ſubmitted to the neceſſity 
of the occaſion. | Jon xs. 
P. 191. I. 22+ TI never care what wickedneſs I de,] This 
ſhort dialogue J have inſerted from the old quarto, becauſe I 
think it full of nature. Servants could hardly ſee ſuch a 
barbarity committed on their maſter, without pity ; and the 
vengeance that they preſume muſt overtake the action of it, 
is a ſentiment and doctrine well worthy of the Rage. 
THEOB, 
Ibid.) It is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe them the ſervants of 
Glo'fter ; for Cornwall was oppoſed to extremity by his own 
ſervant. Jouxs. 
P. 192. I. 2. Yet better thus, and known to be contemm d.] 
The meaning is, Tis better to be thus contemned, and known 
fo Nee to be contemned. Or perhaps there is an error, 
which may be rectified thus: 
ce Vet better thus untnocun to be contemned.” 
When a man diveſts himſelf of his real character he feels no 
pain from 1 becauſe he ſuppoſes it incurred only by 
a voluntary diſguiſe which he can throw off at pleaſure, [ 
do not think any correCtion neceſſary. Jonxs. 
E To be worſt, 
The loweſt, moſt dejected thing of fortune.) This ſentiment is 
ſo much a-kin to a paſſage in Ovid, that it ſeems to be co- 
pied directly from it. 
« —— Fortuna miſerrima tuta ; 
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« Nam timor eventus deterioris abeſt. 
Epiſt. 2. lib. 2. ex Ponto. 
Tu kon.“ 
L. 12. —— World, world, O world ! 

But that thy firange mutations make us hate thee, ] The 
reading of this paſſage has been explained, but not ſatisfac- 
torily, My explanation of the poet's ſentiment was, © If 
the number of changes and viciſſitudes, which happen in 
life, did not make us <vait, and hope for ſome turn of for- 
tune for the better, we could never ſupport the thought of 
living to be old, on any other terms.” And our duty, as 
human creatures, is piouſly inculcated in this reflexion of the 
author, I read therefore, make us wait thee. THEOB. 

Ibid, O world ! 

But that thy ſtrange mutations make us hate thee, 

Life would not yield to age.] The ſenſe of this ob- 
ſcure paſſage is, O world! fo much are human minds capti- 
vated with thy pleaſures, that were it not for thoſe ſucceſſive 
miſeries, each worſe than the other, which overload the 
ſcenes of life, we ſhould never be willing to ſubmit to death, 
tho' the infirmities of old age would teach us to chuſe it as 
a proper aſylum, Beſides, by uninterrupted proſperity, 
which leaves the mind at eaſe, the body would 'generally 
preſerve ſuch a ſtate of vigour as to bear up long againſt the 
decays of time, Theſe are the two reaſons, I ſuppoſe, why 
he ſaid, 


« Life would not yield to age. 
And how much the pleafures of the body pervert the mind's 
judzment, and the pertur-ations of the mind diſorder the 
body's frame, is known to all. WAR. 
Leid.] Nield to ſignifies no more than give way to, ſink un- 
der, in oppoſition to the ſtruggling with, bearing up againſt 
the infirmities of age. AN MER. 
L. 24. Our mean fecures us; — ] 1, e. moderate, medi- 
ocre condition, | Wars. 
Bid.) Hanmer writes by an eaſy change, meanneſs ſecures 
us. The two original editions have, 
| « Our meanes ſecure us.” 
do not remember that mean is ever uſed as a ſubſtantive for 
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low fortune, which is the ſenſe here required, nor for me. 
diocrity, except in the phraſe, the golden mean. I ſuſpea 
the paſſage of corruption, and would either read, 
„Our means ſeduce us. 
Our powers of body or. fortune draw us into evils, Or, 


Our maims ſecure us. 


That hurt or deprivation which makes us defenceleſs, prove; 


ed by the evulfion of his eyes. OHNS, 
who ist can ſay, I'm at the worſt ? 
the wort is not, 
So long as toe can ſay, this is the worſt.) i. e. While 
we live; ee white we yet continue to have a ſenſe of feeling, 
ſomething worſe than the preſent may ſtill happen. Wha 
occafion'd this reflexion was his raſhly ſaying in the begin- 
ning of this ſcene, 
cc To be worft, 
« The loweſt, moſt dejected thing of fortune, &c. 
« The wretch, that thou haſt blown unto the work, 
Wars. 
L. 20. As flies to wanton boys, are we to th' Gods, 

_ They kill us for their ſport. ] It may not be un- 
entertaining to the reader to have an opportunity of \ ejng 
how differently this idea has been expreſſed by three great 
poets of different ages. 

Dii nos 2 pilas homines habent, 
Plaut. Captiv. Prol. L. 22. 
Ludit in bumanis divina potentia rebus. 
Ovid. Lib. 4. de Ponto Eleg. 3. STEEvVEXSs, 
bing. Oxford editor and Dr. Warburton —— 
7 


our ſafeguard. This is very proper in Glo' ſter, 2 maim- 


P. 193. I. 9. 


L. 23. Ang 
Vulg. Ang ring, rightly. Jou xs. 

P. 194. I. 4 I cannot daub it —] i. e. Diſguiſe, Ware, 

L. 13. Five fiends bave been in poor Tom at once;] This 
paſſage Mr. Pope firſt reſtor d from the old gto ; but miſer- 
ably mangled, as it is there, I have ſet it right, as it came 
from our author, by the help of biſhop Harſenet's pamphlet, 
already quoted. We find there, all theſe devils were in 
Sarah end Friſwood Williams, Mrs. Peckham's two cham- 
ber-maids ; and particularly Flibbertigibbet, who made them 
mop and moxv like apes, ſays that author, And to their ſup- 
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pos 'd poſſeſſion, our poet is here ſatirically alluding. Tu Eox. 
L. 17. poſſeſſes chamber-maids and <vaiting women.] Shake- 
ſpeere has made Edgar, in his feigned diſtraction, frequently 
allude to a vile impoſture of ſome Engliſh jeſuits, at that 
time much the ſubject of converſation; the hiſtory of it 
having been juſt then compoſed with great art and vigour of 
file and compoſition by Dr. S. Harſenet, afterwards arch- 
biſhop of York, by order of the privy-council. The five 
devils here mentioned, are the names of five of thoſe who 
were made to act in this farce; and they were generally ſo 
ridiculouſly nick-named, that Harſenet has one chapter © on 
the ſtrange names of their devils; left, ſays he, meeting 
them otherwiſe by chance, you, miſtake them for the name 
of tapſters or jugglers. [See Theobald's note page g.] Wars. 
The paſſage with quotation marks is omitted in the folio, 
becauſe I ſuppoſe as the ftory was forgotten, the jeſt was 
loft, OHNS, 
L. 22. Let the ſuperfluous,] Lear has before uttered the 
ſame ſentiment, which indeed cannot be too ſtrongly im- 
preſſed, though it may be too often repeated. Jon Ns. 
L. 23. That ſlaves your ordinance,] This line is corrupt. 
The only ſenſe I know of, in which ſlaves your ordinance can 
be underſtood, 1s when men employ the ” ares or ſemblance 
of religion to compaſs their ill defigns. But this will not do 
here. Glo'ſter is ſpeaking of ſuch who by an uninterrupt- 
ed courſe of proſperity are grown wanton, and callous to the 
misfortunes of others; ſuch as thoſe who fearing no reverſe, 
ſlight ard negleR, and therefore may be ſaid to brave, the 
ordinance of heaven, Which is certainly the right reading. 
And this is the ſecond time in which faves has, in this 
play, been read for braves. | Wars. 
Ibid.) The emendation is plauſible, vet I doubt whether 
it be right. The language of Shakeſpeare is very licentious, 
and his words have often meanings remote from the proper 
and original uſe. To ſlave or beſlave another is to treat him 
with terms of indignity ; in a kindred ſenſe, to ſlave the grd;- 
nance, may be, to ſlight or ridicule it. Joxxs. 
P. 195. 1. 5. — eur mild huſband] It muſt be remember- 
ed that Albany, the huſband of Gonerill, diſliked, in the 


8o nne 
end of the firſt act, the ſcheme of oppreſſion and ingratitude. 


Jonxs. 

P. 196. 1. 14. —— I fear your diſpoſition] Theſe marked 
lines and the ſpeech enſuing are in 2 X of 1608, and 
are but neceſſary to explain the reaſons of the deteſtation 


which Albany here expreſſes to his wife. Porz. 
L. 16. Cannot be berder'd certain —] Certain for within the 
bounds that nature preſcribes. Wars, 


L. 17. She that berſelf will ſhiver, and diſpranch,] Thus all 
the editions, but the old quarto, that reads, ſſiver, which is 
right. Shiver means to ſhake or fly a- pieces into ſplinten. 
As he ſays afterwards. 

& Thou'd'ſt er d like an egg. 
But ſliver fignifies to tear off, diſbranch. So in Macbeth. 
_ ſlips of yew 
« Slryer'd in the moon's eclipſe. Wars, 

L. 18. From ber material ſap. —] Thus the old quarto; 
but material jap is a phraſe that I don't underſtand. The 
mot her- tree is the true technical term; and conſidering our au- 
thor has ſaid but juſt above, that nature which contemns its 
origine, there is little room to queſtion but he wrote, 

« From her maternal ſap. Tu gon. 

Tbid.) Thus all the editions till Mr. Theobald's, who alters 
material to maternal. In making his emendation, the 
editor did not conſider the difference between material ſap, 
and material body, or trunk or ſtock : The latter expreſſion 
being indeed not ſo well; material being a properer epithet 
for body. But the firſt is right; and we ſhould fay, material 
p, not maternal, For material ſap ſignifies, that whereby a 

branch is nouriſhed, and increaſes in bulk by freſh acceſſion 
of matter. On which account material is elegant. Indeed 
ſep, when applied to the <vbole tree, might be called materna!, 
but could not be fo when applied to a branch only. For 
tho* ſap might, in ſome ſenſe, be ſaid to be maternal to the 
tree, yet it is the tree that is maternal to the branch, and not 
the ſap : but here the epithet is applied to the branch. From 
all this we conclude that the old reading is the true. But 
what if after all, material was uſed by the writers of theſe 
times in the very ſenſe of maternal? It would ſeem fo by 
the title of an old Engliſh tranſlation of Froiſſart's chronicle, 
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which runs in theſe words, © Syr John Froiſſar's Chronicle 
tranſlated out of Frenche into our material Engliſh Tongue by 
John Bouchier, printed 1525. Wars. 

Ibid.) 1 ſuppoſe no reader doubts but the word ſhould be 
maternal, Dr. Warburton has taken great pains without much 
ſucceſs, and indeed with much exactneſs of attention, to 
prove that material has a more proper fenſe · than maternal, 
and yet ſeems glad at laſt to infer from an apparent error of 
another preſs that material and maternal mean the ſame. 

OHNS, 

L. 19. And came to deadly uſe.) Alluding to whe? that 
witches and inchanters are ſaid to make of wwither'd branches 
in their charms. A fine inſinuation in the ſpeaker, that ſhe 
was ready for the moſt unnatural miſchief, and a preparative 
of the poet to her plotting with the baſtard againſt her huſ- 
band's liſe, WaRB. 

L. 27. A man, a prince by bim ſo benefited ?] After this line, 
I ſuſpe& a line or two to be wanting, which upbraids her for 
her ſiſter's cruelty to Glo'ſter. And my reaſon is, that in 
her anſwer we find theſe words, 

& Fools do thoſe villains pity, who are puniſh'd 
c Ere they have done their miſchief 4 

which evigently alluded to Glo'ſter's caſe, Now I cannot 
conceive that ſhe would here apologize for what was not ob- 
jected to her. But I ſuppoſe the players thought the ſpeech 
too long; which has occaſioned thro'out, and more particu- 
larly in this play, the retrenchment of numerous lines and 
ſpeeches ; many of which have been reſtored by the care and 
diſcernment of Mr. Pope. Wars. 

Ibid.) Here is a pompous note to ſupport a conjecture ap- 
parently erroneous, and confuted by the next ſcene, in 
which the account is given for the firſt time to Albany of 
Glo'ſter's ſufferings. Jonns. 

P. 197. I. 2. Like monſters of the 2 Fiſhes are the only 
animals that are known to prey upon their own ſpecies. Jon x. 

L. 6. —— that not know'ft, 

Fools do theſe willains pity, &c.) This I have retriev'd 
from the firſt quarto, It ſeems 25 to have been retrench'd by 
the players, for brevity's ſake : but, beſides that the lines are 
fine, they admirably diſplay the taunting, termagant diſpo- 
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fition of Gonerill, and paint out her contempt of her huſ- 
band's mild pacifick ſpirit, THEoR,* 
L. 14. Proper deformity —] i. e. diabolic qualities appear 
not ſo horrid in the devil to whom they belong, as in woman 
who unnaturally aſſumes them. Wars. 
L. 17. Thou chang'd, and ſelf-conwverted thing !) This reply 
of Albany to his imperious wife was likewiſe retrench's ; 
but ought not for the future to be loſt to our author, THOR.“ 
Ibid, Thou changed, and ſelf-cover'd thing, Of theſe lines 
there is but one copy, and the editors are forced upon con- 
jecture. They have publiſhed this line thus: 
« Thou chang'd, and ſelf-conwerted thing“ 
but I cannot but think that by ſe/f-covered the author meant, 
thou that haſt diſguiſed nature by wickedneſs; thou that haſt 
Bid the woman under the fiend. Jon NS, 
P. 198. I. 12. One way, I like this well :) Gonerill is well 
pleaſed that Cornwall is deſtroyed, who was preparing war 
againſt her and her husband, but is afraid of loſing Edmund 
to the widow. Jon NS, 
P. 199. Scene III.] This ſcene, left out in all the com- 
mon books, is reſtored from the old edition; it being 
manifeſtly of Shakeſpeare's writing, and neceſſary to conti- 
nue the ſtory jof Cordelia, whoſe behaviour is here moſt 
beautifully painted. Por E. 
Ibid.) This ſcene ſeems to have been left out only to 
ſhorten the play, and is neceſſary to continue the action. It 
is extant only in the quarto, being omitted in the firſt folio, 


OHNS, 
Bid. a Gentleman] The gentleman whom he ſent in the 
foregoing act with letters to Cordelia. Jowns. 


L. 19. —— ber ſmiles and tears 
Were like a wetter day. 
It is plain, we ſhould read, 
— 4 Wetter May. —— 
i. e. a ſpring ſeaſon wetter than ordinary. Wars. 
L. 26. Made ſbe no verbal queſtion '] Why, what kind of 
queſtion could ſhe make but verbal ? Does not the word 
om imply it? This is enough to prove ſomething wrong, 
he anſwer ſhews where it is. For tho' the gentleman ſays 
yes to the queſtion 3 yet inſtead of.proving his words, he runs 
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out into a long ſtory of Cordelia's complaint and exclamations* 
The queſtion then evidently was, 
« Made ſhe no verbal gueſt ? 

From queſtus, complaint, i. e. did ſhe |= He and complain in 
words? And this was a proper queſtion, becauſe ſhe might 
have done it in ſighs, and inarticulate exclamations. The 
anſwer too, is proper, and to the point, as the reader may 
ſee. But the editors not underſtanding the ſhort werd 
lengthened it into one, they did: And ſo made Kent aſk a 
nonſenſical queſtion, and the gentleman give as impertinent 
an anſwer, WARE. 

Ibid.) I do not ſee the impropriety of verbal gueſtion: ſuch 
pleonaſms are common. So we ſay, „my ears have heard, 
my eyes have beheld.” Beſides, where is the word gueſt to 
be found ? | Jok xs. 

P. 2co. I. 4. And clamour-moiſten'd —] Tho' clamour may 
diſtort the mouth, it is not wont to moiſten the eyes. Read 
clamour-motion'd, which conveys a very beautiful idea of 
grief in Cordelia, and exactly in character. She bore her 
grief hitherto, ſays the relater, in ſilence; but being no 
longer able to contain it, ſhe flies away, and retires to her 
cloſet to deal with it in private. This he finely calls, cla- 
mour- motion d; or provoked to a loud expreſſion of ſorrow, 
which drives her from company. Wars. 

Ihid.] It is not impoſſible, but Shakeſpeare might have 
formed this fine picture of Cordelia's agony from holy writ, 
in the conduct of Jaſeph; who, being no longer able to re- 
rain the vehemence of his affection, commanded all his re- 
tinue from his preſence z and then wept aloud, and diſcovered 
himſelf to his brethren. THEOB, 

Ihid.) Aiter all that has been ſaid, the ſenſe is good of the 
old reading, Clamour-moiſten d her, that is, ber outcries were 
accompanied <vith tears, Jonuns. Car. 

L. 8. — one ſelf mate and mate —] The ſame huſband and 
the ſame wife, Jouns. 

L. 21. — Theſe things ſting bim 

So venomouſly, that burning ſpame —] The me- 
taphor is here preſerved with great knowledge of nature. 
The venom of poiſonous animals being a high cauſtic ſalt, 
that has all the effect of fire upon the part. Wars. 
it 
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L. 27. Tis ſo they are on foot. ] Dr. Warburton thinks it 
neceſſary to read, tis ſaid, but the ſenſe is plain. So it is 
that they are on foot. Jonxs. 

P. 201. 1. 4. Crown'd with rank fenitar;] There is no 
ſuch herb, or weed, that I can find, of Engliſh growth; cho 
all the copies agree in the corruption. I dare fay, I have re. 
ſtor'd its right name; and we meet with it again in our au- 
thor's Henry V. and partly in the ſame company as we have 
it here; | | 
her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Do root upon, Tu xo.“ 

L. 5. With hardocks, hemlocks, &c.] I do not remember 
any ſuch plant as a hardock, but one of the moſt common 
weeds is a burdock, which I believe ſhould be read here, and 
ſo Hanmer reads. on xs. 

L. 22. the means to lead it.] The reaſon which ſhould 
guide it. Jon xs. 

P. 202. I. 5. Important, as in other places of this author, 
for importunate. Jouns, 

L. 6. No blown ambition —] No inflated, no ſwelling pride, 
Beza on the Spaniſh Armada, . 

c Quam bene te ambitio merfit vaniſſima, ventus, 
«© Et tumidos tumidæ vos ſuperaſtis aquæ. Jonxs, 

L. 14. — your lady —] The folio and Capell read, your lord, 
but lady is the firſt and better reading. ſonxs. 

P. 203. I. 4. Let me unſceal, &c.] I know not well why 
Shakeſpeare gives the ſteward, who is a mere factor of wick- 
edneſs, ſo much fidelity. He now refuſes the letter, and 
afterwards, when he is dying, thinks only how it may be 


ſafely delivered, Jonxs. 
L. 8. She gave bim æiliads] Oeillades, French, for glances, 
PoE.“ 


L. 12. I do adviſe you, take this note.) Note means in this place 
not a letter but a remark. Therefore obſerve what I am ſaying, 
« Therefore I do adviſe you take this note 
cc My lord is dead; Edmund and I have talk'd, 

&« And more convenient is he for my hand, 
&« Than for your lady's; you may gather more. 
cc If you do find him, pray you give him this; 


« And when your miſtreſ: hears thus much from you, 


$ it « pray defire her call her wiſdom to her.“ 

t is This paſſage, by a word's being left out and a word miſplaced, 
S, and a full top put where there ſhould be but a comma, has 
no led all our editors into a very great miſtake; as will, I hope, 
ho' appear, when we procced a little further in the ſame play. 
re- The emendation is as follows: 

au- « Therefore I do adviſe you, * tate note of this, 

ave « My lord is dead, &c. | 


ce If you ſo find him, pray you give him this.” 
i, e. this anſwer by word of mouth. The editors, not ſo re- 
gardful of conſiſtency as they ought to have been, ran away 


8. with the thought, that Regan delivered a letter to the ſteward; 
ber whereas ſhe only deſired him to give, or deliver ſo much by 
non word of month, And by this means another blunder, as e- 
and gregious as the former, and ariſing out of it, preſents itſelf to 
s. view in the ſame act. ſc. ix. | 
uld And give the letters, which thou find' about me, 

8. « 7; Edmund ear Glo'ſter, &c. 

wr, E'g. Let's fee theſe pockets, the letters that he ſpeaks of, 


May be my friends” 
« Reads the letter.“ 

Obſerve, that here is but one letter produced and read, 
which 1s Goneril's, Had there been one of Regan's too, the 
2udience no doubt ſhould have heard it as well as Gonerill's. 
But it is plain, from what is amended and explained above, 
that the ſteward had no letter from Regaa, but only a meſ- 
ſage to be delivered by word of mouth to Edmund earl of 
Glo'ſter. So that it is not to be doubted, but the laſt paſſage 
ſhould be read thus, 

« And give the letter, which thou find'ſt about me, 

« To Edmund earl of Glo'ſter. 
Edg. © Let's ſee theſe pockets; the letter that he ſpeaks of, 
* May be my friends. 

Thus the whole is connected clear, and conſiſtent. GRA. 


The like expreſſion. Twelfth Night, act. iii. ſc. iv. vol. 
iii. 

Sir Toby.“ Challenge me the duke's youth, to fight with 
him; hurt him in eleven places; my niece ſhall tate nate of 
=” 


| 
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L. 15. — You may gather more] You may infer more than 
I have dire&ly told you. Jonns, 
L. 22. What party Quarto, what lady. ſonxs. 
Sc, VI. This ſcene and the ſtratagem by which Glo'fter is 
cured of his deſperation, are wholly borrowed from Sidney's 
Arcadia. _ 
P. 204. |. 5. thy voice is alter d, &c.] Edgar alters his voice 
in order to paſs afterwards for a malignant ſpirit. jon xs. 
L. 11. —— —— How fearful 
And dizzy tis, to caſt one's eyes ſo low !) This de- 
ſcription has been much admired fince the time of Addiſon, 
who has remarked, with a poor attempt at pleaſantry, that he 
who can read it without being giddy has a very good head, or a 
very bad one. The deſcription is certainly not meant, but! 
am far from thinking it wrought to the utmoſt excellence of 
poetry. He that looks from a precipice finds himſelf aſſailed 
by one great and dreadful image of irrefiſtible deſtruction. 
But this overwhelming idea is diſſipated and enfeebled from 
the inſtant that the mind can reſtore itſelf to the obſervation 
of particulars, and diffuſe its attention to diſtinct objects, 
The enumeration of the choughs and crows, the ſamphire- 
man and the fiſhers, counter- acts the great effect of the pro- 
ſpect, as it peoples the deſert of intermediate vacuity, and 
ſtops the mind in the rapidity of its deſcent through empti- 
neſs and horrour. on xs. 
L. 19. — ber cock; —] Her coc k- boat. —— 
L. 21. idle pebbles] Idle, for barren, uncultivated. 
Jonxs. 


L. 27.— for all below the moon 
Would I not leap upright.) But what danger in leap- 
ing «pright or upwards ? He who leaps thus muſt needs fall 
again on his feet upon the place from whence he roſe. We 
ſhould read, 


Would I not leap outright. 
t. e. forward; and then being on the verge of a precipice he 
muſt needs fall headlong. WAI. 


Bid.] Mr. Warburton hath betrayed great want of taſte 
in altering the common reading, 
Would I not leap upright. 
« But what danger in that? (fays this penetrating critick) 
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he muſt needs fall again upon his feet, on the place from 
whence he roſe.” I fancy however all this ingenious reaſon- 
ing would ſcarce prevail on one of his readers, to take this 
upright leap on the very edge of ſuch a precipice, I am ap- 
prehenſive fear would even in himſelf get the better of his 
reaſoning, were he to be put upon the trial, Was it certain 
he needs muſt fall upon his feet on the very place from whence 
he roſe? Might not the ſmalleſt pebble, when he came down, 
turn his foot aſide, and topple him over? Might not the 
ground give way under the force of his leap ? But the poet's 
art was quite loſt upon Mr, Warburton. This very expreſ- 
ſion he excepts againſt, was purpoſely intended to heighten 
the horror of the deſcription, and to affect the reader's ima- 
gination the more ſtrongly. The ſpot is therefore repreſented 
as ſo extremely near the edge of the precipice, within even 
a foot of it, that there was the utmoſt hazard in leaping 
even upright upon it. Mr. Warburton, by his emendation, 
counteracts the poet's intention, and repreſents the ſpot as ſo 
little dangerous, that any man might leap upright upon it 
with ſafety, as often as he pleaſed, provided he did not leap 
outright, REIS.“ 
P. 205. I. 15. when life itſel, 
Yields to the theft.] When life is willing to 
be deſtroyed. Jou Ns. 
L. 19. Thus might he paſs indeed —] Thus he might die in. 
reality, We ſtill uſe the word paſſing bell. 222 
L. 22. Edg. Had 'ſ thou been ought Tut goſs'mer, feathers, air, 
Tou d ſbiver d like an egg, &c.] Gofſomere, 
the white and cob-web- like exhalations that fly about in hot 
ſunny weather. 
Skinner ſays, in a book called the French Gardiner, it ſig- 
nifies the down of the ſow-thiſtle, which is driven to and fro 
the wind. | 
&« As ſure ſome wonder on the cauſe of thunder, 
“On ebb and flood, on geſſamer and miſt, 
« And all things, till that the cauſe is wiſt.” GRA. 
L. 26. Ten maſts attach'd—] This is Mr. Pope's & Capell's 
reading ; but I know not from what authority. Mr. Rowe gave 
it us, ten maſts at leaſt — a poor, dragging expreſſion. All the 
old copies read, as I have reſtor d in the text, Ten maſts at each. 
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*Tis certain, tis a bold phraſe, but I dare warrant, it was 
our author's ; and means ten maſts placed at the extremity of 
each other. Tuzon.“ 

Bid. Ten maſts at each make not the altitude, So Mr. Pope 
found it in the old editions; and ſeeing it corrupt, judici- 
ouſly corrected it to attacht. But Mr, Theobald reſtores again 
the old nonſenſe, at each. Wars, 

Ibid.) Mr. Pope's conjecture may ſtand if the word which 
he uſes were known in our author's time, but I think it is 
of later introduction. We may ſay, 

Ten maſts on end——— | Jon xs. 
L. 30. _ bourn !] Bourn ſeems here to ſignify a 
Bill. Its common fignification is a brook. Milton in Comus 
uſes boſty bourn in the ſame ſenſe perhaps with Shakeſpeare, 
But in both authors it may mean only a boundary. lou Rs. 

P. 206. I. 16. Horns welk'd,] i. ©. twiſted. Wazrs,* 

L. 18. — the cleareft gods, —) The pureſt, the moſt free 
from evil. founxs. 

L. 25. Bear free and patient thoughts, | To be melancholy is 
to have the mind chained down to one painful idea, there is 
therefore great propriety in exhorting Gloſter to free thoughts, 
to an emancipation of his ſoul from grief and deſpair. Ionx. 

L. 27. The ſafer ſenſe <vill ne er accommodate 

His maſter thus, | Without doubt Shakeſpeare wrote, 
the ſober ſenſe, 
i. e. while the underſtanding is in a right frame it will ne- 
ver thus accommodate its owner: alluding to Lear's extrawa- 
gant dreſs. Thence he concludes him to be mad, Wars, 

id.] I read rather, | 

The ſaner ſenſe will neer accommodate 


His maſter thus. 
Here is Lear, but he muſt be mad, his ſound or ſane ſenſes 
would never ſuffer him to be thus diſguiſed. Jonxs. 


P. 207.1. 3. That fellow handles his bow like a crow-keeper ] 
Mr. Pope in his laſt edition reads corw-keeper. Pis certain 
we muſt read crow-keeper, In ſeveral counties to this day, 
they call a ſtuffed figure, repreſenting a man, and armed 
with a bow and arrow, ſet up to fright the crows from the 
fruit and corn, a crow-keeper, as well as a * 

HEOB, 
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Ibid.) This crow-keeper was ſo common in the author's 
time, that it is one of the few peculiarities mentioned by 
Ortelius in his account of our iſland, Jenn 

L. 7. O, <vell-flown Bird !] Lear is here raving of archery, 
and ſhooting at buts, as is plain by the words i tb” clout, that 
is, the <vbite mark they ſet up and aim at: hence the phraſe, 
to bit the white, So that we muſt read, O, wwell-flown Barb ! 
i. e. the barbed, or bearded arrow. WarsB. 

L. S. Give the word.) Lear ſuppoſes himſeif in a garriſon, 
and before he lets Edgar paſs, requires the watch-word, 

OHNS, 

L. 12. Ha! Goneril with a white beard?) So reads 
the folio, properly ; the quarto, whom the later editors have 
followed, has, Ha ! Gonerill, bab] Regan ! they flattered me, 


&c. which is not ſo forcible. Jouns. 
L. 13. They flattered me like a dog,] They played the ſpa- 
niel to me. Jon xs. 


L. 21. Tbe trick of that voice] i. e. the particular tone and 
manner of ſpeaking. As the air of a face ſignifies the parti- 
cular turn and ſpirit of the features. Wars,* 

P. 208. I. 3. Whoſe face "tween ber forks —] i. e. her hand 
held before her face in ſign of modeſty, with the fingers ſpread 
out, forky. Wars. 

Ibid.) The conſtruction is not, © whoſe face between her 
forks, &c. but, “ whoſe face preſages ſnow,” &c. the fol- 
lowing expreſſion, I believe, every body but Mr. Warburton 
underſtands z and he might, if he had read a little farther ; 
which would have ſaved him this ingenious note. See in 


Timon, 
«© Whoſe bluſh doth thaw the conſecrzted ſaow, 
© That lies on Dian's lap —— | CAN. 
Ibid.) I believe that the forks were two prominences of the 
ruff riſing on each fide of the face. Jouns, 
L. 6. The fitchew. ] A polecat. Por E. 


Lid. Nor the ſoyled horſe,] 1 read falled horſe, Wars. 
Jeid.) Seyled horſe is properly the ſame as pampered horſe, 
un cbeval ſoillò. Jonxs. 
Bid. — nor the ſtall'd horſe | 
+ Goes to't with a more riotous appetite] Soyled horſe in all 
the other editions I believe, and it is a term now uſed for a 
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horſe that has been fed long with hay and corn in the ſtable 
and in ſpring has freſh graſs carried to him thither, upon 
which he feeds greedily. Gray. 

P. 209. I. 17. Robes and furr'd gowns hide all.) From big, 
all to accuſer's lips, the whole paſſage is wanting in the fir 
edition, being added, I ſuppoſe, at his reviſal. Jonxs, 

L. 20. I'll able em] An old phraſe fignifying to qua- 
lify, or uphold them. So Scogan, contemporary with Chau. 
cer, ſays, 

Set all my life after thyne ordinance 
And able me to mercie or thou deme, 
But the Oxford Editor alters it to abſolve. Wars, 

P. 210. I. 4. —This a good block —] I do not ſee how this 
black correſponds either with his foregoing, or following train 
of thoughts. Madmen think not wholly at random, I would 
read thus, a good flock. Flocks are wool moulded together, 
The ſentence then follows properly : | 

It were a delicate ftratagem to ſhoe 
A troop of hocſe with felt 
that is, with flocks kneaced to a mais, a practice, I believe 
ſometimes uſed in former ages, for it is mentioned in Arioſto, 
—Fece nel cader ftrepito quanto 
Aveſſe avuto ſotto 1 pi di il feltro. 

It is very common for madmen to catch an accidental hint, 
and ftrain it to the purpoſe predominant in their minds, 
Lear picks up a flock, and immediately thinks to ſurpriſe his 
enemies by a troop of horſe ſhod with flocks or felt, Yet 
block may ſtand, if we ſuppoſe that the fight of a block put 


him in mind of mounting his horſe. Jouns, 
L. 17. — man of ſalt ;) Would make a man melt away 
like ſalt in hot weather. Jonxs, 


L. 23. Then there's life in it.) The caſe is not yet deſperate, 
onxs. 

P. 211. JI. 8. — The main deſcry 
Stands on the bourly thought. | The main body is expefed 
to be deſcry'd every hour. The expreſſion is harſh, Joux, 
L. 20. Who, by the art of knotun and feeling ſorrows.) i. e. 
ſorrows paſt and preſent ; but the Oxford editor loſes all thu 

ſenſe, by altering it to 

— knowing and feeling. WAI. 
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L. 29. Bri thyſelf remember :] i. e. quickly recolle@ the 
paſt Bas, 2 chy le, and recommend thyſelf to heaven. 


Wars. 
P. 212. I. 12, —cbe wor'ye,] I warn you. Edgar counter- 
feits the weſtern dialect, OHNS, 


P. 213. I. 1. To know our enemies" minds, wve rip their hearts; 
Their papers are more lawful.) This is darkly ex- 
preſſed ; The meaning is, Our enemies are put upon the 
rack, and torn in pieces to extort confeſſion of their ſecrets ; 
to tear open their letters is more lawful. Wars. 
L. 11. 0 undiſtingu iſp d ſpace of woman's vill.) Meaning 
that the variations in it are ſo ſudden, and their liking and 
loathing ſo quick upon each other, that there is no diſtin- 
guiſhable ſpace between them. HAN N.“ 
Did. — woman wit 1 So the firſt quarto reads, but the 
firſt folio better, Nil. 1 have no idea of the meaning of the 
firſt reading, but the other is extremely ſatirical ; the Yarium & 
mutabile ſemper, of Virgil, more ſtrongly and happily ex- 
preſſed the mutability of a woman's Will, which is ſo ſudden 
that there is no ſpace or diftance between the preſent Will 
and the next, Honeſt Sancho explains this thought with in- 
finite humour, “ Entre el i y el no de la muger, no me atre- 
c yeria yo a poner una punta d'Alfiler, Between a wo- 
man's yes and no I would not undertake to thruſt a pin's 
point,” | | Wars. 
L. 15. Thee I'll rale up, ] I'Il cover thee. In Staffordſhire, 
to rake the fire is to cover it with fuel for the night, Jouns. 
L. 18. — the death pract ii d Duke.) The Duke of Albany 
whoſe death is machinated by practice or treaſon, Jon xs. 
L. 21. — and have ingenious Feeling—] Jngenious Feelin 
ſignifies a feeling from an underſtanding not difturded or Gi 
ordered, but which, repreſenting things as they are, makes 
the ſenſe of pain the more exquiſite. Wars. 
P. 214. I. 3. — ev'ry meaſure fail me.] All good which I 
ſhall allot thee, or meaſure out to thee, will be ſcanty. Joan, 
L. 11. — ſhortens my made intent,] There is a diſſon 
of terms in made intent; one implying the idea of a thin 
done, the other, undone, I ſuppoſe Shakeſpeare wrote laid 
intent; i, e. projected. WAB. 
Ibid.) An intent made, is an intent formed. So we ſay 
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in common language, to make a defign, and to make a rej.. 
lution. | Jon Ns. 
P. 215. I. 2. — Reftoration, hang 
' . Thy medicine on my lips, This is fine. She 
invokes the Goddeſs of Health, Hygeia, under the name of 
Reftoration, to make her the miniſter of her rites, in this 
holy office of recovering her father's loſt ſenſes. Wa RV 
Ibid.) Dr. Warburton ſays that Cordelia invokes tbe god. 
deſs of health, Hygeia, under the name of Reftcration ; but 
I believe the reader will join with me in thinking, that if 
Shakeſpeare meant any goddeſs in this place, it was one of 
his own making; for we may ſuppoſe the Pantheons of that 
age (from whence moſt probably he turniſhes himſelf with 
his knowledge in mythology) were not ſo particular as to take 
notice of the ſecondary deities; and the Poet had he been 
acquainted with her name, wonld certainly have called her 
by it. Refteration was no more than recovery perſonified, 
STEEVENS, 
L. 10. To find again the deep,] The following three lines 
and an half, in no wiſe unworthy of our author, I have re- 
ſtor' d from the old 4to. TuEOB.“ 
L. 12. ————To watch poor Perdue: | 
With this thin helm ] It ought to be read and 
pointed thus : 
| To watch, poor Perdu ] 
With this thin Helm ? 
The alluſion is to the forlorn-hope. in an army, which are 
put upon deſperate adventures, and called in French enfar; 
dus; ſhe therefore calls her father poor Perdu : Perdue, 
which is the common reading, being the feminine, Theſe 
enfans perdus being always ſlightly and badly armed, is the 
reaſon ſhe adds, 
With this thin Helm 
i. e. bareheaded. Wars, 
L. 19. Had not concluded all —=] All what? we ſhould 
read and point it thus, 
Had not concluded——Ah l—— 
An exclamation on perceiving her father wake, Wars. 
Thid.] The plain conſtruction is this: & It is wonder that 
« the wits and life had not all ended. Jouxs. 
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L. 31. Tn mightily abus d.] I am ſtrangely impoſed on by 

appearances; I am in a ſtrange miſt of uncertainty. Jonxs. 

P. 216. I. 10. — perfect in my mind,] The quarto reads, 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind. OHNS, 

L. 29. And yet, &c.] This is not in the folio. Jonns. 
L. 30. To make him even ver the Time,] i. e. to reconcile 

it to his apprehenſion, Wars. 
P. 217. I. 5. Gent. Holds it true, Sir ?] This ſhort dia- 
logue, which was retrench'd by the players in their edition, I 
have reſtor d from the old 4to. The matter of it is natural and 
eaſy ; and tho' the language be not pompous, it is ſuitable to 
the ſubject: and the uncertainty of common report, with re- 
gard to Kent and Edgar, muſt be very pleafing to the audi- 
ence, who knew how rumour was miſtaking in repreſenting 
them to be abroad. THhxros,* 
Bid.] It is at leaft proper, if not neceſſary, and was 
omitted by the author, I ſuppoſe, for no other reaſon than to 

ſhorten the repreſentation, A_ 

L. 21. — bis corflant pleaſure. ] His ſettled reſolution. 

OHNS, 

P. 218. I. 5. Do you not love my fificr ? : 

Edm. In honour'd love.] After this line, the quarto 
of 1608 continues the dialogue thus; and I ſee no reaſon 


| why it ſhould be omitted. 


Reg. But have you never found my brother's way 

To the fore-fended place ? 

Baſt. That thought abuſes you. 

Reg. I am doubtful that you have been conjunct 

And boſom'd with her, as far as we call hers, 

Baſt. No, by mine honour, Madam. 
The firſt and laſt of theſe ſpeeches are inſerted in Sir T. 
Hanmer's, and I believe in Theobald's and Dr. Warburron's 
editions; but the two intermediate ones are omitted in all; 
by which means the baſtard is made to deny that flatly at firſt, 
which the poet only meant to make him evade, or return 
light anſwers to, till he is urged ſo far as to be obliged to 
ſhelter himſelf under an immediate falſhood. Sr EEVENS. 

L. 10, Gon. I'd rather loſe the battle, ——)] This I have 
reſtor d from the old 4to; and, conſidering the jealouſy of 
the Princeſſes on each fide, it comes very naturally from Go- 
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nerill, upon her ſeeing Regan and Edmund together; as we} 
as helps to mark the buſineſs going on, to the reader. Ty zoz? 
L. 15. — Where I could not be honeft, &c.] The four nen 
lines are added from the old edition. Pops, 
L. 16. I never yet <vas waliant : for this buſineſs, 
Ir touches us, as France invades our land, 
Not holds — King, with ethers whom [ fear 
Meft j beavy cauſes make e,] I have made 
a ſlight — in theſe | Aus eters — . from the oli 
4to. Albany's ſpeech ſeems interrupted, before finiſh'd: 
and this I take to be the purport of what he was going to (ay, 
« Before we fight this battle, Sir, it concerns me, (tho nat 
ec the King, and the diſcontented party ;) to queſtion about 
cc your intereſt in our fiſter, and the event of the war. 
And Regan and Gonerill, in their replies, both ſeem appre. 
henſive that this ſubje& was coming into debate. IH xox. 
Thid. Sir, this I bear, —to—make oppoſe, —] This is 4 
very plain ſpeech, and the meaning is, The King and others 
whom we have oppoſed, are come to Cordelia. I could ne- 
ver be valiant but in a juſt quarrel, We muſt diſtinguiſh ; 
it is juſt in one ſenſe and unjuſt in another. As France in- 
vades our land I am concerned to repel him, but as he bold 
entertains and ſupports the King, and others whom I fear 
many juſ and heavy cauſes make, or compel, as it were to 
ſe us, I eſteem it unjuſt to engage againſt them. Thus 
peech, thus interpreted according to the common reading, i 
likewiſe very neceſſary; for otherwiſe, Albany, who is cha- 
racteris'd as a man of honour, and obſerver of juſtice, give 
no reaſon for going to war with thoſe, who he owns hat 
been much injured under the countenance of his power, 
Notwithſtanding this, Mr. Theobald, by an unaccountabl: 
turn of thought, reads the firſt line thus, 
I never yet was valiant : *fore this buſineſs, &c, 
put the two laſt lines in a parentheſis, and then paraphraſe 
the whole in this manner. „ Sir, it concerns me (tho not 
« the King and the diſcontented party) to queſtion about 
ec your intereſt in our fiſter, and the event ef the war.” 
What he means by this I am not able to find out; but be 
gives a reaſon why his reading and ſenſe ſhould be preferred, 
And Regan and Goneril in their replies ſeem both appre- 
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« henſive that this ſubje& was coming into debate.” Now 
all that we can collect from zbeir replies, is that they were 
apprehenſive he was going to blame their cruelty to Lear, 
Glo'fter, and others; which it is plain, from the common 
reading and the ſenſe of the laſt line, he was. 
Moſt juſt and heavy cauſes make oppoſe, —_O Wars. 
P. 219. I. 18. Hard is the gueſs of their true ſtrength and forces, 
By diligent — ne would imagine, if the 
diſcovery had been diligent, the gueſs ſhquld not be fo hard, 
We learn from Mr. Pope, that in ſome edition he found, 
Here is the gueſs. 
which I apprehend is the true reading, The ſenſe is, Here 
is an eſtimate of the true ſtrength and forces of the enemy, 
as far as it could be collected by diligent diſcavery ; but the 
urgency of the preſent exigence will allow you but a ſhort 
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| time for the peruſal of it. REIS. 
| L. 21. We vill greet the time,] We will be ready to meet 
|; the occaſion, | Jon xs. 


P. 220. |. 3. — carry cut my ſide,] Bring my purpoſe to 
a ſucceſsful fue, to completion. Side here ſeems to have 


the ſenſe of the French word partie, in prendre partie, to take 


N bis reſolution, Jonuns, 
L. 10. For my ſtate 

0 Stands on me, &c.] I do not think that ſtands 
in this place as a word of inference or caſualty. The mean. 


+ WY ing is rather: Such is my determination concerning Lear; as for 
„ my ſtate it requires now, not deliberation, but defence and 


port. Jon xs. 
q P. 22 1. I. 17. And take upon's the myffery of things, 
, As if wwe were God's ſpirit. — is wick ſpeech is 


exquiſitely fine, and an admirable deſcription of the idle life 
of a coffee-houſe politician, The meaning of theſe two lines 
which are a little ambiguous, is this, We will take upon 
us to interpret and judge of the defigns of Providence in the 
various fortunes and revolutions of men and governments, 
as if we were placed for ſpies over God Almighty, to watch 
his motions : God's ſpies ſignifying either ſpies employed by 
him, or ſet upon him, is the occaſion of the obſcurity. 
Wars. 
Bid.] I rather take the other meaning. As if we were 
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angels commiſſioned to ſurvey and report the lives of men, 
and were conſequently endowed with the power of prying 
into the original motives of action and the myſteries of con- 
duct. Jonxs. 
L. 19. — packs and ſect:—] Packs is uſed for combinati. 
ons or collections, as in a pack of cards. For 2 I think ſe; 


might be more commodiouſly read, So we ſay, * affairs are 


& now managed by a new ſet. Joaxs, 
L. 22. „ ſuch ſacrifices, my Cordelia, 

; be Gods themſelves throw incenſe—] The thought 

is extremely noble, and expreſſed in a ſubhme of imay'ry 

that Seneca fell ſhort of, on the like occaſion. Ecce ſpecta- 

« hum dignum ad quod reſpiciat, intentus operi ſuo Deus: 

« Ecce par Deo dignum, vir fortis cum mala fortuna com- 


ct politus.” © WAI. 
L. 26. — fleſb and fell,] Fleſh and ſkin. 


So Skelton's works, p. 257. 


cc Nakyd aſyde 
« Neither fle nor fell. 
Chaucer uſeth fe// and bones, for fiir and bones. 
cc And ſaid that he and all Eis kinne at once, 
&« Were worthy to be brent with fell and bone.” 
Troilus and Creſſeide, 1. 91. Gear, 
P. 222. l. 6. ——— thy great employment 
Will not bear queſtim;) All the copies concur in 
reading thus; but without doubt, erroneouſly. The per- 
ſon, whom Edmund is here ſpeaking to, was of no higher 
degree than a captain; and therefore, certainly, accounts 
ble to his ſuperiors. Edmund, *tis plain, muſt mean; “ 
ce leading one of the congueror's forces, and having em- 
ce ployed thee in this buſineſs, will be thy ſufficient wa. 
cc rant, and will ſecure thee from being queſtion'd about it. 
_ 1% 
id.] Mr. Theobald could not let this alone, but woull 
alter it to, 
—— My great Employment, 
cc Becauſe (he ſays) the perſon ſpoken to was of no higher? 
ce degree than a captain.” But he miſtakes the meaning d 
the words, By great Employment was meant the commiſſ 
given him for the murder ; and this, the baſtard tells us at 
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terwards, was ſigned by Gonerill and himſelf. Which was 
ſufficient to make this Captain wnaccountable for the execu- 
tion. Wars. 

hid.) Thus reads Mr. Theobald, againſt the concurrent 
authority (as he confeſſes) of all the copies; which have— 
thy great employment (as he thinks) erroneouſly, I confeſs, 
I ſee no difficulty in the paſſage ; but what is occaſioned by 
the comment. 

In the firſt place —:by great employment will exactly as 
well admit of Theobald's own explication, as—my great 
employment : but—— 

In the ſecond place, this explication of his does not, 1 
think, give us the true meaning of the words, | 

Edmund having whiſpered his defign to the Captain (which 
was to kill Cordelia and Lear, as appears in a following 
ſpeech of his, —— My Writ is on the life of Lear and 
Cordelia”) gives him the note, which was to be his War- 
rant ; and promiſes him promotion upon his execution of his 
inſtructions, The Captain however ſhews ſome diſmay and 
irreſolution; and therefore Edmund goes on to encourage 
him, by telling him « that men ſhould accommodate them- 
« ſelves to the circumſtances of the times ; and that tender- 
« heartedneſs or compaſſion is not in character in a ſoldier, 

«@ . D —D__ — know thou this, that men 
« Are as the time is; to be tender-minded 
« Does not become a ſword.” 

But ſeeing him ſtill wavering, he bids him either ptremp- 
torily promiſe to do it; or not engage at all in it: for that 
in ſuch kind of buſineſs as this a man ſhould be clear and 
determined. 


1 — great employment | 
% Will not bear queſtion (i. e. doubtfulneſs) either ſay, 
ce thou'lt dd't; 

4 Or thrive by other means.” 
If there be any difficulty in this (as I confeſs I ſee none) 
in the cloſet, upon the ſtage there would be none : for the 
looks of the actor would convey the ſentiment more effectu- 
ally, than any explanation can do. Can.* 
Vor. V. PART I. G 
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L. 28. 


at this time 

We ſweat amd bleed, &c.) Theſe very necefiary 
lines I have reftor'd from the old 4to, and they were, cer- 
tainly, firſt left out by the indiſcretion of the Players, merely 
for the ſake of ſhortening, But without them, as Edmund's 
ſpeech is made to enc, tis plain, he does not pretend to ad- 
viſe, but ſubmits the whole proceſs to Albany. How ab- 
ſurdly then does the other repiy, that Le Lolu's Edmurd but a 


Jubjeft of the war ? InEOEB.“ 
Ibid. This paſſage, well worthy of reſtoration, is omitted 
in the folio. Jouxs. 
P. 223. I. 11. Bore the Commiſſion ef —=] Comm ii en for 
authority. | Wars, 
L. 12. The which immediacy——] Immediacy, for repre- 
ſentation. Wars, 


Ibid.) Immediary is rather ſupremacy in oppoſition to ſuber- 
— which — quiddam — — itſelf and — 
OHNS, 
L. 26. — the wwalls are thine, ] A metaphorical phraſe taken 
from the camp, and ſignitving, to ſurrender at diſcretion. But 
the Oxford editor, for à plain reaſon, alters it to, 
—— they all are thine, Wars. 
L. 30. The Lett alore lies rot in your good ill.] Whether 
he ſhall not or ſhall depends not on your choice, Johns. 
P. 224. l. 10.] This ſhort exclamation of Gonerill is 
added in the folio edition, I ſuppoſe, only to break the 
ſpeech of Albany, that the exhibition on the ſtage might be 
more diſtin and intelligible. Jouxs. 
P. 225. I. 23. Behold it is tle privitege of mine Honours, 
My Oath, and my Profeſſion.] The charge he is 
here going to bring againſt the Baſtard, he calls the privilige, 
&c. To underſtand which phraſeology, we muſt conſider 
that the old Rites of knighthood are here alluded to; whoſe 
oath and profecton required him to diſcover all treaſons, and 
whoſe privilege it was to have his challenge acc-pted, or 
otherwiſe to have his charge taken pro confeſs, For if one 
who was no Knight accuſed another who was, that other 
was under no obligation to accept the challenge, On this 
account it was neceſſary, as Edgar came diſguiſed, to tell the 
Baſtard he was a Knight. Wars. 
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id.] The privilege of his cath, means the privilege gained 
by taking the oath adminifired in the regular initiation of a 
knight profeſſed, Jouxs. 

P. 226. I. 10. And that thy tongue ſome "ſay of Breeding 
breathes, ] Say, for Eſſay, ſome ſhew or probability. Por x. 

L. 18. Alb. Save bim, fave bim. 

Gon. This is Prafice, Glo'ſter:] Thus all the 
copies: but I have ventur d to An the two Hemiſtichs to 
Gonerill. Tis abſurd, that Albany, who knew Edmund's 
treaſons, and his own wife's paſſion for him, ſhould be ſo- 
licitous to have his life ſav'd. Turo. 

Jhid.} He defired Edmund's life might be ſpared at pre- 
ſent, only to obtain his confeffion, and to convict him openly 
by his own letter, Jorxs. 

L. 29. Monſter, knw'ft thou this paper ?] So the quano 
but the folto, 

Moſt monſt'rous, O, know'ſt thou, &c. Jonxs. 

P. 227.1. 6. Let's exchange charity,) Our author by neg- 
ligence gives his heatkens the ſentiments and practices of 
chriſtianity, 

In Hamlet there is the ſame ſolemn act of final reconcili- 
ation, but with exact propriety, for the perſonages are Chriſ- 
dans. 

Exchange forgiveneſs with me, noble Harriet, &c. Jon xs. 

L. 15. Hull cireſe,] Quarto, full cireled. ox. 

P. 228. l. 17. Edg. This zvould have ſerm d a period, &c.] 
This fine and necetfary defcription I have thought fit to reſtore 
from the old 4to; as it artfully opens to Albany the con- 
cealment of Kent at home, during his baniſhment; and 
gives a beautiful picture of the emotions that good old man 
felt for the death of his friend Glo'fter, and the piety of Ed» 
gar towards his diftreſt father. Edmund had taken notice, 
that Edgar ſeem'd to have ſomething more to ſay ; but Al- 
bany was already ſo touch'd with compaſſion, that he was for 
hearing of no more forrow. From the different behaviour of 
theſe two different characters, with how exquiſite a refle&i- 
on, drawn from the very fountain of nature, has our poet 
furniſh'd his introduttion to Edgar's ſecond narrative! As 
the paſſage firſt was left out by the players, in their edition, 
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we are not to doubt, but it was one of their judicious re. 
trenchments. However that be, ſome readers, I am per- 
ſuaded, will owe me their thanks for retrieving it for the au- 
thor, — Tuzoz.“ 
Lid. — This <vould have ſeem'd a Period 
To ſuch as love not ſorrow : But another, 
To amplify too much, would make much more, 
| And top extremity !] The reader eaſily ſees that 
this reflexion refers to the Baſtard's deſiring to hear more; 
and to Albany's thinking he had ſaid enough. But it is 
corrupted into miſerable nonſenſe, We ſhould read it thus, 
This would have ſeem'd a period. But ſuch *© 
As love to amplify another's Sorrow, 
To much, would make much more, and top extremity, 
i. e. This to a common humanity would have been thought 
the utmoſt of my ſufferings ; but ſuch as love cruelty are al- 
ways for adding more to much, till they reach the extremity 
of miſery, WAB.“ 
Thid.) Mr Warburton hath given us theſe three lines of 
his own, inſtead of near four of Shakeſpear's. His pretence 
for it is, that theſe laſt are © miſerable ſenſe.” His own 
certainly deſerve that character much better. For what is 
nonſenſe, if this expreſſion, | 
To much, would make much more, 
de not ſo? Shakeſpear's lines were theſe, 
This would have ſeem a period 
To ſuch as love not ſorrow : But another, 
To amplify too much, would make much more, 
And top extremity. 
That is, This ſad diſaſter, to ſuch as love not ſorrow for 
ſorrow's ſake, would have ſeemed the utmoſt limit of af- 
fliction: but another (meaning Kent, concerning whom the 
narration is immediately after continued) to amplify what 
was already too much, would make that much ſtill more 
and ftill accumulate affliction upon that which was already 
carried to the very extremity of ſufferance, It is plain Mr. 
Warburton had not the leaſt comprehenſion of the poet's 
meaning; and, inſtead of giving the neceſſary attention to 
diſcover it, took the eafier method of getting rid of it, by 
calling it nonſenſs. The reader hath had too frequent occa- 
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ſions of obſerving how familiar this proceeding is with him; 
and no wonder, For it ſometimes requires application tv 
enetrate the deep ftrong ſenſe of ſuch a writer as Shake- 
ſpear, but little or none to ſubſtitute the firſt nonſenſe that 


. comes uppermoſt in the place of it, Revrs.* 
Ibid.) This and the following lines, to the end of the 
ſcene not in the folio. Jon xs. 


P. 229. 1. 14. Here comes Kent.] The manner in which 

Edgar here mentions Kent, ſeems to require the lines which 

are inſerted from the firſt edition, in the foregoing ſcene, 
Jon xs. 

P. 230. ſc, X.] There is a vaſt ſtretch of invention, and 
conſummate art, in this character of Lear; and a particular 
and fine knowledge of nature is ſhown in his laſt appearance, 
and death in this ſcene. He is repreſented as a man of the 
niceſt ſenſibility of mind; and our compaſſion for him is 
raiſed to its heighth, as well by the tender expreflions of his 
great love to his children, which are interſperſed in his 
ſpeeches ; as by the repreſentation of his lamentable diſtreſſes. 
Indeed, the very outrageous expreflions of his reſentment 
carry with them by implication the tenderneſs of his affecti- 
on; in the feeling ſenſe he ſhows of his diſappointment, that 
it was not returned towards him by his daughters. 

We have ſeen him in the courſe of the play expreſſing the 
moſt furious tranſports of deſperate rage j pouring forth the 
bittereſt curſes and imprecations, that I think human imagi- 
nation is capable of conceiving; and at length tranſported be- 
yond the bearing of man's faculties; and raiſed from choler 
to downright madneſs. And, even in this ſhattering of his 
ſenſe and reaſon, till giving the moſt exquiſite and piercing 
ſtrokes of his quick and lively feeling of filial ingratitude. 

Here, one would imagine, were @ periad: and, far ſhort of 
this, would have been one in any other writer but Shake- 
ſpear, But he has ſtill a reſerve; another change in Lear, 
to a yet higher and more deplorable degree of diſtreſs, than he 
has yet ſuffered, The very fulneſs and perfection of miſery, 
which (to uſe his own phraſe) wps Extremity, is reſerved for 
the laſt ſcene of his appearance, | 
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Till the laſt and finiſhing ſtroke of Cordelia's death, Lea 
had kept up the ſpirit and ſtrength of his reſentment; but 
here he is touched in ſuch a point, as utterly afflits and dif. 
mays him. From the higheſt ſtruggles of fury and paſſion, 
he is here at once dejected and caſt down to the loweſt and 
moſt di ſpirited pitch of grief and deſperation, Nothing now 
remains of his vigorous paſſion. All his expreſſions dwindle 
now into faintneſs and languor. His towering rage lowers 
and finks into feeble deſpair ; and his impetuous madneſ; 
flags into ſudden and unnerved ſtupefaction. The faculties of 
of the mind, like the finews of the body, become, by over. 
ftraining, weak, relaxed, and motionleſs. Cax,t 

L.25, and 26.] Theſe two exclamations are given to Ecga- 
and Albany in the folio, to animate the dialogue, and — a 
all the per:ons on the ſtage, but they are very obſcure. Jox x. 

P. 231. I. 19. He's 4 goed fellow, I can tell you that, 

He'll frixe and quickly tos: he's dead and rotten.] 
We have ſeen Lear mad; but, never, a ſtark fool till this 
moment; to tell us, that a dead and rotten man will ftrike 
quickly. But it was a ſtupidity of the editors, and not 
chargeable on the poet. Txxop,* 
IL. 23. —— of difference and decay,] Decay, for misfor. 


"tunes. Wars, 


P. 232. I. 2. Mat comfort to this great Decay may come, 
Decay, — Deſolation. 4 * f 1 
L. 6. With boot, | With advantage and increaſe, Jon xs. 

L. 15. Do yaa ſee this ? look on ber, laat on ber lips ; 

Look there, look there -] Our poet bas taken the 
liberty in the cataſtrophe of this play to depart from the Chro- 
nicles; in which Lear is ſaid to be reinſtated in his throne 
by Cordelia, and to have reign'd upwards of two years after 
his reſtoration, He might have done this for two reaſons, 
Either to heighten the. compaſſion towards the poor old King; 
or to vary from another, but moſt execrable, dramatic per- 
formance upon this ſtory : which I certainly believe to have 
preceded our author's piece, and which nune of our ftage- 
hiſtorians appear to have had any knowledge of. The editi- 
on, which I have of it, bears this title.“ The true Chio- 
« nicle hiftory of King LEAR, and his three daughter, 
et Goncrill, Regan, and Cordelia. As it hath bene divers 
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« and fundry times lately ated. London; printed by Simon 
« Stafford for John Wright, and are to be ſold at his ſhop at 
« Chriſtes Church dore next Newgate Market, 1605. hat 
Shakeſpeare, however, may ſtand acquitted from the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of plagiariſm, in the opinion of his readers, III 
ſubjoin a fmall taſte of this other anonymous author's abili- 
ties both in conduct and diftion, Leir, with one Perillus 
his friend, embarks for France to try what reception he 
ſhould find from his daughter Cordelia, When they come 
aſhore, neither of them has a rag of money : and they are 
forc'd to give their cloaks to the mariners to pay for their 
paſſage. This, no doubt, our playwright intended for a 
maſtery in diſtreſs : as he muſt think it a notable fetch of in- 
vention to bring the King and Queen of France diſguis'd like 
ruſticks, travelling a long way on foot into the woods, with 
a baſket of proviſions, only that they may have the uſual op- 
portunity of relieving Leir and Perillus from being ſtarv'd. 
Now for a little ſpecimen of ſtyle, and dignity of thinking. 
Cordelia, now Queen of France, and in her own palace, 
comes in and makes this pathetic ſoliloquy. 

I have been over negligent to day 

In going to the temple of my god, 

To render thanks for all his benefits, 

Which he miraculouſly hath beſtow'd om me; 
In raiſing me out of my mean eftate, 

When as I was devoid of worldly friends; 

And plaeing me in ſuch ſweet content, 

As far exceeds the reach of my deſerts. 

My kingly huſband, mirrour of his time, 

For zeal, for juſtice, kindneſs, and for care, 

To god, his fubjects, me, and common weale, 

By his appointment was ordain'd for me. 
I cannot wiſh the thing that I do want ; 

I cannot want the thing, but I may have; 

Save only this which I ſhall ncer obtain, 

My father's love; Oh, this I ne'er ſhall gain. 

J would abſtain from any nutriment, 

And pine my body to the very bones : 

Barefoot I would on pilgrimage ſet forth, 

Unto the fartheſt quarters of the earth, 
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And all my life-time would I fackcloth wear, 
And mourning-wiſe pour duſt upon my head: 
So he but to forgive me once would pleaſe, 
That his grey hairs might go to heaven in peace. 
And yet I know not how I him offended, 
Or wherein Ive deſerved blame, 
Oh ſiſters ! you are much to blame in this; 
It was not he, but you, that did me wrong. 
Yet, god forgive both him, and you, and me, 
Ev'n as I do in perfect charity. | 
I will to church, and pray unto my Saviour, 
That e'er I die, I may obtain his favour, [Exit, 
This is, ſurely, ſuch poetry as one might hammer out 
Stans pede in uno; or, as our author ſays, © it is the right 
« butter-woman's rank to market: and a man might verſify 
« you fo eight years together, dinners, and ſuppers, and 
« fleeping hours excepted,” Again, Shakeſpeare was too 
well vers'd in Holingſhead not to know, that King Lear 
reign'd above $00 years before the period of chriſtianity, 
The gods his King talks of are Jupiter, Juno, Apollo; and 
not any deities more modern than his own time. Licentious 
as he was in anachroniſms, he would have judg'd it an un- 
pardonable abſurdity to have made a Briton of Cordelia's 
time talk of her Saviour. And, his not being trapt into ſuch 
ridiculous ſlips of ignorance, ſeems a plain proof to me that 
he ſtole neither from his predeceſſors, nor cotemporanes of 
the Engliſh theatre, both which abounded in them. Txxos.* 
L. 27. — Friends of my ſeul,] A Spaniſh phraſe, Amico 
de mi alma, OHNS, 
L. 31. Alb. The Weight of this ſad time, &c.] This ſpeech 
from the Authority of the old quarto 1s rightly placed to Al- 
bany : in the edition by the players it is given to Edgar, by 
whom, I doubt not, it was of cuſtom ſpoken. And the caſe 


was this: He who played Edgar, being a more favourite ac- 


tor, than he who perſonated Albany ; in ſpite of decorum, 
it was thought proper he ſhould have the laſt word, Jou Ns. 
T HE Tragedy of Lear is deſervedly celebrated among 
the dramas of *hakeſpeare. There 1s perhads no play which 
keeps the attention ſo ſtrongly fixed; which ſo much agi- 
dates our paſſions and intereſts our curichty, The artful in- 
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volutions of diſtin intereſts, the ſtriking oppoſition of 
contrary characters, the ſudden changes of fortune, and the 
quick ſucceſſion of events, fill the mind with a perpetual 
tumult of indignation, pity, and hope. There is no ſcene 
which does not contribute to the aggravation of the diſtreſs 
or conduct of the action, and ſcarce a line which does not 
conduce to the progreſs. of the ſcene, So powerful is the 
current of the poet's imagination, that the mind, which 
once ventures within it, is hutried irreſiſtibly along. 

In the ſeeming improbability of Lear's conduct it may 
be obſerved, that he is repreſented according to hiſtories at 
that time vulgarly received as true. And perhaps if we 
turn our thoughts upon the barbarity and ignorance of the 
ige to which this tory is referred, it will appear not fo 
unlikely as while we eſtimate Lear's manners by our own. 
Such preference of one daughter to another, or refignation 
of dominion on ſuch conditions, wou!d be yet credible, if 
told of a petty prince of Guinea or Madagaſcar. Shake- 
ſpeare, indeed, by the mention of his Earls and Dukes, has 
given us the idea of times more civiliſed, and of life re- 
culated by ſofter manners ; and the truth is, that though he 
ſo nicely diſcriminates, and io minutely deſcribes the cha- 
rafters of men, he commonly neglects and confounds the 
azes, by mingling cuſtoms ancient and modern, Engliſh and 
ore1gne 

My learned friend Mr, Warton, who has in the Adyen- 
turer very minutely criticiſed this play, remarks, that the 
inſtances of cruelty are too ſavage and ſhocking, and that 
the intervention of Edmund deftroys the ſimplicity of the 
ſtory, Theſe objections may, I think, be anſwered, by re- 
peating, that the cruelty of the daughters is an hiftorical 
fact, to which the poet has added little, having only drawn 
it into a ſeries by dialogue and action. But I am not able 
to apologiſe with equal plauſibility for the extruſion of 
Glouceſter's eyes, which ſeems an act too horrid to be en- 
dured in dramatic exhibition, and ſuch as muſt always com- 
pel the mind to relieve its diſtreſs by incredulity, Yet let 
it be remembered that our author well knew what would 
pleaſe the audience for which he wrote. 
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The injury done by Edmund to the fimplicity of the 2x. 
tion is abundantly recompenſed by the addition of yari 
by the art with which he is made to co-operate with the 
chief deſign, and the opportunity which he gives the poet 
of combining perfidy with perfidy, and connecting the 
wicked ſon with the wicked daughters, to impreſs this in. 
portant moral, that villany is never at a ſtop, that crime 

lead to crimes, and at laſt terminate in ruin. 
But though this moral be incidentally enforced, Shake. 
ſpeare has ſuffered the virtue of Cordelia to periſh in a juf 
cauſe, contrary to the natural ideas of juſtice, to the hoye 
of the reader, and, what is yet more ſtrange, to the faith 
of chronicles. Vet this conduct is juſtified by the Spe. 
tor, who blames Tate for giving Cordelia ſucceſs and hay. 
ineſs in his alteration, and declares that in his opinion, 
the tragedy has 4% half its beauty, Dennis has remarked, 
whether juſtly or not, that, to ſecure the favourable recey. 
tion of Cato, „the town was poiſoned with much falſe and 
«© abominable criticiſm,” and that endeavours had been uſe 
to diſcredit and decry poetical juſtice. A play in which the 
wicked proſper, and the virtuous miſcarry, may doubtleſs te 
good, becauſe it is a juſt repreſentation of the common 
events of human life: but fince all reaſonable beings nati- 
rally love juſtice, I cannot eafily be perſuaded, that the ob- 
fervation of juſtice makes a play worſe z or, that if othe: 
excellencies are equal, the audience will not always riſe bei. 
ter pleaſed from the final triumph of perſecuted virtue, 

In the preſent caſe the public has decided. Cordelia 
from the time of Tate, has always retired with victory and 

felicity. And if my ſenſations could add any thing to tht 
general ſuffrage, I raight relate, that I was many years ap 
fo ſhocked by Cordelia's death, that I know not whether! 
ever endured to read again the laſt ſcenes of the play, till 
undertcok to reviſe them as an editor, 

There is another controverſy among the critics concerniny 
this play. It is diſputed whether the predominant image i 
Lear's di ſordered mind be the loſs of his kingdem or the cri 
elty of his daughters. Mr. Murphy, a very judicious crit 

has evinced by induction of particular paſſages, that the cn. 
eliy ef his darghters is the primary ſource of his, Cift.ch 
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and that the loſs of royalty affects him only as a ſecondary 
and ſubordinate evil ; He obſerves with great juſtneſs, that 
Lear would move our compaſſion but little, did we not ra- 
ther conſider the injured father than the degraded king. 

The ftory of this play except the epiſode of Edmund, 
which is derived I think, from Sidney, is taken originally 
from Geoffry of Monmouth, whom Hollingthead generally 
copied; but perhaps immediately from an old hiſtorical bal- 
lad, of which I ſhall infert the greater part. My reaſon for 
believing that the play was poſteriour to the ballad rather 
than the ballad to the play, is, that the ballad has nothing 
of Shakeſpeare's nocturnal tempeſt, which is too ftriking to 
have been omitted, and that it follows the chronicle ; it has 
the rudiments of the play, but none of its amplifications: it 
firſt hinted Lear's madneſs, but did not array it in circum- 
ſtances, The writer of the ballad added ſomething to the 
hiſtory, which is a proof that he would have added more, 
if more had occurred to his mind, and more muſt have oc- 
curred if he had ſeen Shakeſpeare, 


King Lear once ruled in this land 
With princely power and peace, 
And had all things with heart's content, 
That might his joys increaſe. 
Among? thoſe things that nature gave 
Three daughters fair had he, 
So princely ſeeming beautiful, 
As fairer could not be, 


The writer then proceeds with Lear's queſtions to his 
daughters, and their anſwers, according to the hiſtories, aud 
very nearly according to Shakeſpeare. 


Thus flatt'ring ſpeeches won renown 
By theſe two fiſters here. 

The third had eauſeleſs baniſhm nt, 
Yet was her love more dear : 

For poor Cordelia patiently 
Went wand'ring up and down 

Unhelp'd, unpity'd, gentle maid, 
Through many an Engliſh town. 
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Until at laſt in famous France 
She gentler fortunes found : | 

Though poor and bare, yet ſhe was deem'd 
The faireſt on the ground: 

Where when the King her virtues heard, 
And this fair lady ſeen, 

With full conſent of all his court, 
He made his wife and Queen. 


Her father, old King Lear, this while 
With his two daughters ftaid ; 
Forgetful of their promis'd loves, 
Full ſoon the ſame denayd ; 

And living in Queen Regan's court, 
The eldeſt of the twain, | 
She took from him his chiefeſt means, 

And moſt of all his train. 


For whereas twenty men were wont 
To wait with bended knee, 

She gave allowance but to ten, 
And after ſcarce to three; 

Nay one ſhe thought too much for him; 
So took the all away, 

In hope that in her court, good King, 
He would no longer ſtay, 


Am I rewarded thus, quoth he, 
In giving all I have 

Unto my children, and to beg 
For what I lately gave ? 

I'll go unto my Gonerill ; 
My ſecond child, I know, 

Will be more kind and pitiful, 
And will relieve my woe. 


Full faft he hies then to her court, 


Where when ſhe hears his moan, 
Return'd him anſwer, that ſhe grievd 
That all his means were gone, 
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But no way could relieve his wants: 
Vet if that he would ſtay 

Within her kitchen, he ſhould have 
What ſcullions gave away. 


When he had heard with bitter tears, 
He made his anſwer then; 

In what 1 did let me be made 
Example to all men. 

I will return again, quoth he, 
Unto my Regan's court: 

She will not uſe me thus I hope, 
But in a kinder ſort. 


Where when he came, ſhe gave command 
To drive him hence away : 

When he was well within her court, 
She ſaid, he would not ftay, 

Then back again to Gonerill 
The woeful King did hie, 

That within her kitchen he might have 
What ſcullion boys fet by. 


But there of that he was deny'd, 
Which ſhe had promis'd late : 

For once refuſing, he ſhould not 
Come after to her gate. 

Thus 'twixt his daughters, for relief 
He wander'd up and down ; 

Being glad to feed on beggar's food. 
That lately wore a crown, 


And calling to remembrance then 
His youngeſt daughter's words; 

Then ſaid, the duty of a child 
Was all that love affords. 

But doubting to repair to her, 
Whom he had baniſh'd ſo, 

Grew frantic mad ; for in his mind 
He bore the wounds of woe. 
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Which made bim tend dis mille STR locks 


And treſſes from his head, 

And all with blood beſtain his cheeks, 
With age and honour ſpread, 

To hills and woods, and wat'ry founts, 
He made his hourly moan, 

Till hills and woods, and ſenſeleſs things, 
Did ſeem to ſigh and groan. 


_ * Ey'n thus poſſeſs d with diſcontents, 


He paſſed o'er to France, 
In hope from fair Cordelia there 
To find ſome gentler chance. 
Moſt virtuous Dame ! which when ſhe heard 
Of this her fathers grief, 
As duty bound, The quickly ſent 
Him comfort and relief. 


And by a train of noble peers, 
In brave and gallant ſort, 

She gave in charge he ſhould be brought 
To Aganippus court; 

Whoſe royal King, whoſe noble mind, 
So freely gave conſent, 

To muſter up his knights at arms, 
To fame and courage bent. 


And ſo to England came with ſpeed 
To repoſſeſs King Lear, 

And drive his daughters from their thrones 
By his Cordelia dear : 

Where ſhe, true hearted noble Queen, 
Was in the battle lain ; 

Vet he, good King, in his old days, 
Poſſeſs'd his crown again. 


But when he heard Cordelia's death, 
Who dy'd indeed for love 

Of her — father, in whoſe cauſe 
She did this battle move: 
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He ſwooning fell upon her breaſt, 
From whence he never parted ; 

But on her boſom left his life, 
That was ſo truly hearted. 


The lords and nobles when they ſaw 

Ĩ he ends of theſe events, 
The other ſiſters unto death 
They doomed by conſents. ' 

And being dead their crowns they left 
Unto the next of kin. 

Thus have you ſeen the fall of pride 
And diſobedient fin. 


END of the NorESs on K. LEAR. 
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The Reader to find the Line referred te, muſt reckon the 

' Lines of the Text only, beginning at the Top of the 
Page, and omilling all Lines relating to the Entry of 
Characters, &c. 


The Notes not in Dr. Jon xvsox's Edition are marked with 
an Aſteriſk [*] thus. 


IMON of ATuens. ] For ſome information con- 
| cerning this play, ſee Mr, Capell's Note on Antony 
and Cleopatra, 


P. 236. L. 6. But what particular rarity? &.] Our 
author, it is obſervable, has made his poet in this play a 
knave, But that it might not reflect upon the profeſſion, he 
has made him only a pretender to it, as appears from his 
having drawn bim, all the way, with a falſe taſte and judg- 
ment. One infallible mark of which, is a fondneſs for every 
thing ſtrange, ſurprizing and portentous; and a diſregard for 
whatever is common, or in nature. Scakeſprare therefore 
has with great delicacy of judgment put his poetaſter upon 
this inquiry. | Wars, 

Ibid.) The learned commentator's note muſt ſhift for jt- 
ſelf. I cannot but think that the paſſage is at preſent in contu- 
fon, The Poet aſks a queſtion, and ſtays not for an anſwer, 
nor has his queſtion any apparent driit or conſequence, I 
would range the paſlage thus : 

Vol. V. P. 1. 
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Poet. Ay, that's well known. 

But what particular rarity ® what ſo flrange, 
That manifold record not matches ? 

Paint. Ste “ 

Poet. Magick of bounty, &c. 

It may be not improperly obſerved here, that as there 
is only one copy of this play, no help can be had from 
collation, and more liberty muſt be allowed to conjec. 
ture. Jouxs, 


L. 13. breath'd as it were 
| To an untirable and continuate gooineſs) Breathel 
is enured by conſtant practice; ſo trained as not to be 
wearied. To breathe a horſe, is to exerciſe him for the 
courſe. Jouns, 
L. 19. touch the eſtimate.) Come up to the price, 
| Jonxs. 


L. 20. When we fer retompence, &c.] We muſt here 
ſappoſe the poet buſy reading his own work ; and that theſe 
three lines are the introduction of the poem addreſſed to 
Timon, which he afterwards gives the painter an account of, 


WaRs, 

P. 236. L 3 ——whith cozer—)] The folio copy reads, 
which uſes. The modern editors have given it, wh1. þ iſſues, 
| Jouns, 


L. 8. ——ard like the current flies 

Each bound it chafes.] Thus the folio reads, and 
rightly. In later editions, c. Turo. & Wars, 
. Thid.) This ſpeech of the poet is very obſcure. He ſeems 
to boaſt of the copiouſneſs and facility of his vein, by de- 
claring that verſes drop from a poet as gums from odoriferous 
trees, and that his flame kindles itſelf without the violence 
neceſſary to elicite ſparkles from the flint. What follows 
next? that it, lite a current, flies each bound it chafes, 
This may mean, that it expands itſelf notwithſtanding all 
obſtructions: but the images in the compariſon are ſo ill 
ſorted, and the effect ſo obſcurely expreſſed, that I cannot 
but think ſomething omitted that connected the laſt ſentence 
with the former, It is well known that the players often 
ſhorten ſpeeches to quicken the repreſentation; and it may 


. 
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de ſuſpected, that they ſometimes performed their amputa- 


tions with more haſte than judgment. Jonwns. 
L 11, Upon the heels, &c.) As ſoon as my book has been 
preiented to Lord Timon. Jon NS. 


L. 15. This comes off well and excel ent.] By this we 
are to underſtand what the painters call 7e goings off 
of a picture, which requires the niceſt execution. 

| Wars, 

Ib;d.) The note I underſtand leſs than the text. The 
meaning is, This figure riſes well from the canvas. C 
bien relexè. | Jouns, 

L. 17. how this grace 

Speaks its exon (ſtanding? This relates to the at- 
tude of this figure; and means that it ſtands judiciouſſy on 
its own centre. And not only fo, but that it has a gracetul 
ſtanding likewiſe, Of which the poet in Hamlet, ſpeaking 
of another picture, ſays, 

, A Station like the Herault, Mercury, 

News-lighted on a heawn-kiſſing hill. 
which lines Milton ſeems to have had in view, where he 
ſays of Raphael, 

At once on th' eaſtern Cliff of Paradiſe 

He lights, and to his proper ſbape returns, 

Like Maia's fon he ſtood. Wars. 

Ibid.) This ſentence ſeems to me obſcure, and, however 
explained, not very forcible. T's grace ſpeaks bis own 
ſtanding, is only, The gracrfulneſs of this figure ſbews bow 
it Hande. I am inclined to think ſomething corrupted. It 
would be more natural and clear thus: 
how this flanding 

Speaks his own graces ? 

H this poſture diſplays its own gracefulneſs, But I will 
indulge conjecture (further, and propoſe to read, 

——h this grace 

Speaks underſlanding ? what a mental power 


his eye ſhoots forth ? Jouns, 
L. 26. artificial ſtrife —— ] Strife for action 
or motion. WAI. 


Ibid.) Strife is either the conteſt or act with nature. 
Hic ille eſt Raphael, t1muit, quo ſoſpite, vinci 
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.  Rerum magna parent, et morienti, mori, 
Or it is the contraſt of forms, or oppoſition of colours, 
OHNs, 
L. 28. Happy men! } Thus the printed copies J but [ 
cannot think the poet meant, that the ſenators were happy 
in being admitted to Timon; their quality might command 
that: but that 7:mon was happy in being followed, and ca. 
reſſed, by thoſe of their rank and dignity, THEOB. & CA.“ 
L. 30. This confluence, this great flood of wifitors. 


Mane ſalutantim tetis womit edibus undam. 


OHYs, 

P. 2379. L. 4. Halts not particalarly,] My Pk does 
not ſtop at any ſingle character, Jouns, 
L. 5. ln a wide ſea of wax: ] Anciently they wrote 
upon waxen tablets with an iron ſtile. Han, 


Joi d.] no LEVELL'D maitce——] Why this epi- 
thet to malice ? which belongs to all actions whatſoever, 
which have their aim or level. Shakeſpeare wrote, 
| „ LEVEN'D malice, 
which is not only a proper epithet for the acidity of that 
pafſion, but anſwers well to the next words infefs, and, lcav- 
ing no trat behind, as any thing fermenting or corroſive 
does. Warr, 

Ii d.] To level is to ain, to point the ſhot at a mark, 
Shakeſpeare's meaning 1s, ay poem 1s not a ſatire written 
with any particular view, or levelled at any ſingle perſon; l 
fly like an eagle into the general expanſe of life, and 
leave not, by any private miſchief, the trace of my paſlage, 

OHNs, 

L. 10. TII unbolt——) ['N open; TI! explain. — 

L. 12. ——gl;b and ſlipp'ry creaturen,] Hanmer and 
Dr. Warburton after him, read, natures, Slippery is ſmonth, 
unreſiſting. | fern 

L. 17. glaſs faced flatterer———— That ſhews 
in his own look, as by reflection, the looks of his patron. 

| OHNs, 

L. 26. -——rank'd with all deſerts,] Covered with rank 
of all kinds of men. Jonss. 
_ 27. To propagate their Hater; ] To propagate, for to 

C. 
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Bid.] To advance or improve their various conditions 
of life. > | Jonxs. 
P. 238. L. 1. *Tis conceiv'd, to ſcope | 
This throne, this 2 ec. Thus all 
the editions hitherto have nonſenſically writ, and pointed, 
this paſſage. But, ſure, the painter would tell the poet, 
our conception, Sir, hits the very ſcope you aim at. This 
the Greeks would have rendered vd oxons Tuxsig, refta ad ſco- 
pum tendis and Cicero has thus expreſſed on the like occa- 
lion, Signum oculis deſtinatum feris, This ſenſe our author, 
in his — VIII. expreſſes; 
1 _ you've hit the mark. 
And in his Julius Ceſar, at the concluſion of the firſt act; 
Him, and his worth, and our great need of him, 
You have right well cenceited. Tazos,* 
Ibid.) conceiv'd to ſcope.) Properly imagined, appoſitely, 
to the purpoſe. Jouns. 
L. 6. In our condition.) Condition, for art. Wars. 
L. 11, Rain ſacrificial whiſp*rings in his ear ;] The ſenſe 
is obvious, and means, in general, flattering bim. The 
particular kind of flattery may be collected from the circum- 
ſtance of its being offered up in whiſpers : Which ſhews it 
was the calumniating thoſe whom Timon hated or envied, or 
whoſe vices were oppolite to his own. This offering up, to 
the perſon flattered, the murdered reputation of others, 
Shakeſpeare, with the utmoſt beauty of thought and 
expreſſion, calls ſacr:ficial wwh:ſp'rings, alluding to the vic- 
tims offered up to Idols, Wars. 
L. 12. e u him 
Drink the free air) That is, catch his breath in 
affected fondneſs. Jonxs. 
P. 239. L. 11, *Tis not enough, &c.] This thought is 
ger expreſſed by Dr. Madden in his elegy on Archbiſhop 
aulter. 
He thought it mean 
Only ta help the poor to beg again, - Jouns, 
P. 240. L. 8. berefore he will be, Timon.] The thought 
is cloſely expreſſed and obſcure : but this ſeems the meaning, 
Tf the man be hen gt, my Lord, for that reaſon he uni be ſo in 
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this; and not endeavour at the injuſtice of gaining my daug). 
ter without my conſent. Wars, 

Bid.] 1 rather think an emendation neceſſary, and read, 

Therefore well be he, Timon. 
His boneſty rewards him in itſelf. 

That is, If he is heneft I wiſh him the proper happineſs of 
an honeſt man, but his honefly gives him no claim 1% ny 
daughter. 

The firſt tranſcriber probably wrote, will be him, which 
the next, not underſtanding, changed to, he vd be. 

Jonxs, 


L. 32. never may 
Trat flate, or for une, fall into my keeping, 
Which is not o.] n to you ! ] i. e. may I never have 
any acceſſion of fortune which you are not the authour of, 
An odd ſtrain of complaifance. We ſhould read, 
W hich is not own*p to you. 
i. e. which I will not acknowledge you laid the foundation 
of in this generous act. Wars, 
Jod.] The meaning is, let me never henceforth conſider 
any thing that I poſſeis, but as oeved or due to you; held for 
your ſervice, and at your diſpoſal. Jouns, 
P. 441. L. 11. pencil'd figures are 
Ev'n ſuch as they give out. ] Pictures have 
no hypocriſy ; they are what tney profeſs to be. Jonns, 
L. 22. unc lecu me quite.] To unclew is to unwind 
a ball of thread. To uncle a man, is to draw out the whole 
| maſs of his fortunes. Jou ns, 
L. 26. Are by their maſters priz'd.) And rated ac- 
cording to the eſteem in which their poſſeſſor is held. 
. . OH Ns, 
P. 242. Sc. 3. Enter Apemantus.] See this character af 
a Cynic finely drawn by Lucian, in his Auctien of the 
Phi'oſ:phers ; and how well Shakeſpeare has copied it. 
| WAI. 
L. 4. Tim. God morrav to thee, gentle Apemantus 
Apem. Till I be gentle, ftay for thy gesd merrow; 
When thou art Timon's dog, and theſe knawes honeſt. | 
The firſt line of Apemantus's anſwer is to the purpole; 


the 
loſs 


* 
Alcibi, 
Comm 
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the ſecond abſard and nonſenſical ; which proceeds from the 
loſs of a ſpeech dropt from between them, that ſhould be 
thus reſtored ; | 

Tim. Good-morrow to thee, gentle Apemantus / 

Apem. *Till The gentle, ſtay for thy good-morrow, 

Poet. When will that be? | 

Apem. When thou art Timon's dog, and theſe knaver 


h neſt. Wars, & Car EIL. 
Bid. ] I think my punctdation may clear the paſſage with- 
out any greater effort. Jonxs. 


P. 243. L. 27. That I had no AN ORT wit, tobe a lord.] 
This reading is abſurd and uninteiligible. But, as I have 
reſtored the text, that I had fo hungry a wit, to be a lord, 
it is ſatirical enough of conſcience, vis, I would hate my- 
ſelf, for having no more wit than to covet ſo inſignificant a 
title. In the ſame ſenſe, Shakeſpeare uſes Hean-witted in 
his Richard II. 

And thou a lunatick, lean-witted, fool, Wars. & Car, 

Ibid.) The meaning may be, I ſhould hate myſelf for 
patiently enduring to be a Lord. This is ill enough expreſſ- 
ed, Perhaps ſome happy change may ſet it right. I have 
tried, and can do nothing, yet I cannot heartily concur with 
Dr. W arbur'on, : Joans, 

16;4.] I ſhould rather ſuſpect the poet wrote, 

Trat I bad ſo wrong'd my wit to be alcrd, RevisaL. 

P. 244. L. 12. The rain of man's bred ent inte baboon 
and monkey] Man is exhauſted and degenerated; his ffrain 
or lineage is worn down into monkey. Jonxs. 

L. 17. Ere we depart. ] Who depart? Though 
Alcibiades was to leave Tims, Timon was not to depart. 
Common Senſe favours my emendation, ere we do part. 

Tartros. 

P. 245. L. 20. Al uſe of guittance.] 7. e. All the cuſto- 
mary returns made in diſcharge of obligations. WAI. 

Bid. I rather read, all aſe or guittance, all intereſt or re- 
quital. Jou xs. 

P. 246. L. 13. If cur betters play at that game, e muſt 

not dare 
To imitate them, Faults that are rich are fair.] 


8 NOTES ON 


"Theſe two lines are abſurdly given to Timer, They ſhouly 
be read thus : 
Tim. If eur betters play at that game, we myſt not. 
Apem. Dare to imitate them : faults that are rich are fair, 
This is ſaid ſatirically and in character. It was a ſober re. 
flection in Timon, who by cur betters meant the Gods, 
which require to be repaid for benefits received; but it 
would be impiety in men to expect the ſame obſervance for 
the trifling good they do. Apemantus, agreeably to his chu. 
racer, perverts this ſentiment; as if Timon had ſpoke of 
earthly grandees and potentates, who expect largeſt return; 
for their favours ; and therefore, ironically, replies as above, 
| WAI. 
I. d.] I cannot ſee that theſe lines are more proper in any 
other mouth than in T;mon's,, to whoſe character of genen- 
ſity and condeſcenſion they are very ſuitable. To ſuppoſe 
that by our betters are meant the Gods, is very harh, 
becauſe to imitate the Gods has been bitherto reckonet 
the higheſt. pitch of human virtue. The whole is : 
trite. and obvious thought, uttered by Timon with a kind df 
affected modeſty. If I would make any alteration, it ſhould 
de to reform the numbers thus: 
Our belters play that game; we muſ? not dare 
T' imitate them: faults that are rich, are fair, 
Ons: 
P. 247. L.'6. I myſelf would have no K l 
this be the true reading, the ſenſe is, All Athenians or: 
ewelceme to ſhare my jorture: 1 would myſelf have » 
 exclufive. right or power in this hauſe. Perhaps we miglt 
read, I myſelf rakes 7; have no poor. I would have ever 
Athenian conſider himſelf as joint poſſeſſor of my fortun! 
Wan 
L. 8. I ſcern thy meat, "twwould cheat me. vos | 
euld v' IR flatter thee.) A very pretty reaſon why ti 
meat world choak him, becauſe he ſhould never flatter hin 
We ſhould read and point this nonſenſe thus, 
I fcarm thy, meat : "(would cloak me 'ront 
I ſoould ER flatter thee, 
i. e. before I ſhould ever flatter thee, 


A 
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Bid.] Of this emendation there is little need. The 
meaning is, I could not ſwallow thy meat, for I could 
not pay for it with flattery ; and what was given me with 
an ill will would ſtick in my throat. 1 The 

L. 11. S- many dip their meat in one man's bleod,] The 
alluſion is to a pack of hounds trained to purſuit by being 
gratified with the blood of the animal which they kill, and 
the wonder is, that the animal on which they are feeding 


cheers them to the chaſe. Jonxs. 
L. 12. he cheers them up Too.] I believe Stake- 
ſpeare wrote, up tot. Wars. 
Joid.] I believe not. Jonws. 


L. 21. ——wind-pipe's dangerous notes; | The notes of 
the wind-pipe ſeem to be only the indications which ſhew 
where the wind-pipe is. Jouns. 

L. 23. My Lord, in heart; ) That is, my Lord's health 
with fincerity, An emendation has been propoſed thus: 
My Love in heart, But it is not neceſſary. Jokxs. 

P. 248. L. 26. fer ever perfedd.] That is, arrived at 
the perfection of happineſs. 32 

L. 29. how had you been my friends elſe ® why have 
you that charitable title from thouſands, ] The Oxford 
Editer alters charitable title to character and till. He 
did not know that charitable ſignifies dear, endearing : 
nor conſequently underſtood what Milton meant by, 

Relations dear, aud all the Charities 
of #4 ſon, and brother. 
Alms, in Engliſh, are called Charities, and from thence we 
may collect that our anceſtors knew well in what the virtue 
of alms- giving conſiſted ; not in the act, but the diſpoſition. 
Wars. 

L. 30. did you not chiefly belong to my heart ®] I think 
it ſhould be inverted thus: 4d I not chiefly bel:xg to your 
hearts. Lucius wiſhes that Timon would give him and the 
reſt an opportunity of expre ome part of their zeals, 
Timon — che, ali . Cee, bewe — that 
I fbould have help from yen; how elſe are you my frindt ? 
why are you ſtiled my friends, if—what? f I do not love 


| you. Such is the preſent reading; but the conſequence is not 
B | 


vole, Vo Bo te 
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very clear; the proper cloſe muſt be, if you de not Dove me, 


and to this my alteration reſtores it. Jouns, 
P. 249. L. i. I confirm yeu I fix your characters firmly 
in my own mind. Joux: 


L. 10. O jey, n made away ere't can be bern; ] For 
this Hanmer writes, O joy, den made a joy ere't con be 
dern; and is followed by Dr. Farburte» | am always 
inclinable to think well of that which is approved by fo 
much learning and ſagacity, yet cannot receive this alte- 
ration. Tears being the effect both of joy and grief ſup- 
plied our author with an opportunity of conceit which he ſel- 
dom fails to indulge. Timon weeping with a kind of tender 
pleaſure, cries out, O joy, en made away, deſtroy ed, turn- 
ed to tears, before it can be born, before it can be fully poſ- 
ſefled. Jouns, 

L. 11. mine eyes, &c.] In the original edition the words 
. ſtand thus: mine eyes cannot Fold out water, metbinks. To 
forget their faults, I drink to you, Perbaps the true read- 
ing is this, Mine ou cannot bold out; they water; methinks, 
to forget their faults, I drink to hen. 2 NS. 

L. 12. to make them drink,) Hanmer reads, to make them 
drink thee, and is again followed by Dr. Warburton, I think 
without fufficient reaſon. The covert ſenſe of Apemantus is, 


bat thou loſeſt ＋ Jou ns 
L. 14. lie 4 babe———— That is, a weeping babe. 
Jonxs. 


P. 280. L. 4. In former copies : 
There Yafte, touch, all plaa“d from thy table riſe, 

by Cupi d, but three of them only are made out; and thoſe 
only in a very heavy unintelligible manner. It is plain there- 
we ſhould read, 

TH*EAR, taſte, touch, MELL, pleas'd from thy table riſe, 

THESE only now, &c, 
i. e. the five ſenſes, Timon, acknowledge thee their patron ; 
four of them, vis, the hear:n, touch, taſte and ſmell, are 
all feiſted at thy board; and theſe ladies come with me to 
entertain your /izht in a Maſque, Maſſinger, in his Duke 
of Miliaine, copied the paſſage from Sheteſpeare ; and, appt» 


The five ſenſes are talked of 


rent. 
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rently, r it was thus corrupted; where, ſpeaking of a 
vet, he ſa 
1 — 22 that may be had 7 
Jo pleaſe the eye, the ear, taſte, touch or ſmell, 
Are carefully provided. Wars. 
L. 9. They dance, they are mad women, 
Like madneſs, id the glory of this life; | 
As this pomp ſbews to a litile oil and root ] This 
is Apemantus's reflection on the Maſque ot Ladies: and, for 
its obſcurity, would become any pagan philoſopher, The 
firſt line is 8 compleat ſentence; the ſec-n4 is the begin- 
ning of a new refſection; and the third, the concluſion of 
it by a fimilitude. Hence it appears, that ſome lines are 
dropt out and loſt from between the ſecond and third verſes. 
I conjecture the ſenſe of the whole might be this, T-e gla- 
ry of human Ife is like the ma.neſs of this Maſque; it 
is a falſe aim at happineſs, which is to be obtained only by 
ſobriety and temperance in a private and retired life, But 
ſuperficial judges will always prefer pomp and glory; be- 
cauſe in outward appearance it has ſo greatly the advan- 
tage : as great as this pompous ſupper appears to have above 
my oil and root, This, in my opinion, was the ſenti- 
ment that connected the ſecond and third lines together: 
which for the future ſhould be read with aſteriſks between 
thern. | | | Wars, 
Ib;d.) When I read this paſſage I was at firſt of the ſame 
opinion with this learned man; but, upon longer conſidera- 
tion, I grew leſs confident, becauſe 1 think the preſent read- 
ing ſuſceptible of explanation, with no more violence to 
language than is frequently found in our authour, The 
glory of this life, is very near to madneſs, as may be made 
appear from this pomp exhibited in a place where a philoſo- 
pher is feeding on ei and roots, When we ſee by example 
how few are the neceſſaries of life, we learn what madneſs 
there is in ſo much ſuperfluity. Jon xs. 
L. 1g. Upon whoſe age we void i. —1 Aze, for de 
of fortune, poverty, Waxs. 
L. 21. —mine own device.] The mla appears to 
have been deſigned by to ſurpriſe his gueſts. Jouns, 
| 2 
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P. 281. L. 2. My Lord,] This anſwer ſeems rather to 
belong to one of the Ladies. It was probably only marked 
L in the copy. OHNs, 

L. 14 e' be croſs'd then if he could 1 The 
poet does not mean here, that he would be cro/r'd in 
Humour, but that he would have his hand cri with 
Money, it he could He is playing on the Word, and 
alluding to our old Silver Penny, uſed before K. El. 
ward the firſt's Time, which had a Croſs on the Reverſe 
with a Creaſe, that it might more readily be broke into 
Halves and Quarters, Half-pence and Farthings. From 
this Penny, and other Pieces, was our common Expreſſion 
derived, 1 have not a Croſs about me; i. e. not a Piece of 


Money. THeos, 

Eig. eyes behind; ] To ſee the miſeries that are 

following her. Jonuxs, 

L. 16. for his mind.) For nobleneſs of ſoul. 

| OH Ns, 

L $3. te advance this jewel, ] To 2 it; 

to raiſe it to honour by wearing it. Jonxs. 

P. 253. L. 22. I tell you true.) The other editions, 

PI! tell you. Joux. 
L. 28. tis net enough to give; 


Methinks, I reuld deal kinndoms———] Thus the 
paſſage ſtood in all editions before Hanmer's, who reſtored 
thanks. Jonnxs, 
P. 253. L. 31. F defiled land,] This is the old reading, 
which apparently depends on a very low quibble. Alcibiader 
is told, that hig eftate iet in à pitched field. Now pitch, 
as Falſtaff ſays, doth defile, Alcibiades therefore replies, 
That his eſtate lies in defiled land. This, as it happen- 
ed, was not underſtood, and all the editors publiſhed, ! 
defy land. Joan: 
2 254. L. 3. 2 Lord. So ixfinitely endeardu 
Tim. All to you. Lights ! more lights, more light:.| 
The firſt part of T:mon's anſwer, All to you, hath 10 
meaning in his mouth. I think it ought to be added to 
what the ſecond Lord had juſt ſaid, and the following word: 
only given to Timon 3; thus, 


Put 


reads 
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So infinitely endear'd al te yen 
That is all of us fo infinitely endear'd to you. Revisat.* 
L. 8. SzRvING of becks ] This nonſenſe ſhould 
be read, 
SrRRIN OG of beck, 
from the French, ſerrer, to join cloſe together. A meta- 
or taken from the billing ot pigeons. Wars. 
15:4.) The commentator conceives beck to mean the 
mouth or the head, after the French, bec, whereas it 
means a ſalutation made with the head. So Milten, 
Neds and becks and wreathed ſmiles, | 
To ſerve a beck, is to offer a ſalutation. Jouxs. 
L. 9. I deubt, whether their legs, &c.] He plays upon 
the word leg, as it ſignifies a /mb and a bew or e& of 
obeiſance, Jouxs. 
L. 17. I fear me, thou vil. give away thyſelf, in pa- 
per ſbortly.) i. e. be ruined by his ſecurities entered in- 
to, But this ſenſe is flat, and reliſhes very little of the 
ſalt in Apemantus's other reflections. We ſhould read, 
give away thy/elf in proper bert ly. 
i, e. in perſon; thy proper felt. This latter is an expreſſion 
of our author's in the Tempeſt ; 
And eqn with ſuch like valour men hang and drown 
Their proper ſelves, Wars. 
Bid] Hinmer reads very plauſibly, eu wilt give away 
thyſelf in perpetuum. Jonxs. 
L. 26. Thy heaver——) The pleaſure of being flattered. 
Jouws, 


P. 255. L. 9. In old editions: 

Aſt nothing, give it him, it foals me ſtraigbt 

An able horſe] * It Lwant G, (fays the S2nater ) 
let me (ſteal a Beggar's Dog, and give it to Timon, 
the Dog cotas me Geld. If I would fell my Forfe, 
and had a mind to buy ten better inſtead of him; 
why, I need but give my Horſe to T:m:n, to gain 
this Point; and it preſently fetches me an Horſe,” 
Put is that gaining the Point propoſed? The firſt Fe. ie 
reads, Jeſs corruptly than the modern Impreſſions, 
And be Horſes 

B 3 
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Which Reading, joined to the Reaſoning of the Pa 
gave me the hint tor this emendation, ten able berſe. Taos, 
L. 9. No porter a! bis gate, 
But rather one that ſmiles, and flill invite. 
I imagine that a line is-toſt here, in which the uſual beha- 
viour of a ſurly porter is deſcribed. Jonns, 
| Fay | OT no reaſon 
Can ſound his flate N The ſuppoſed mean- 
ing of this muſt be, No reaſen, by ſounding, fathoming, ot 
trying, Bis Hate, can find it ſafe. But as the words ſtand, 
they imply, that no reaſon can ſafely ſeund his Hate. | 
read thys, 
no reaſon 


Can found hi ate in ſafety. 

Reaſen cannot find his fort une to have any ſafe or ſolid 
foundation. | 

The types of the firſt printer of this play were ſo worn 
and defaced, that f ang / are not always to be diſtinguiſhed, 
| OHNs. 

P. 256: L. 9. Who flaſhes now a Phenix ] Altea? not 
only to the beautiful plumes of that imaginary bird, but to 
the ſtory of its being born in flames. Wars. 
A 3% take the Bonds aling with you, 

And bave the Dates in. Come, } Certainly, ever 
ſince Bonds were given, the Date was put in when the Bond 
was entered into: And theſe Bonds Timen had already given, 
and. the Time limited ior their Payment was lapſed. The 
Senator's Charge to his Servant muit be to the Tenour as [ 
bave amended the Text; Take good Notice of the Dates, 
for the better Computation of the Intereſt due upon them. 

| LE” Turo. 


L. 19. ener Mind 
W as to be ſe unwiſe, to be ſo kind.) Nothing can 
be worſe, or more obſcurely expreſſed : And all for the ſake 
of a wretched rhime. To make it ſenſe and grammar, it 
ſhould be ſupplied thus, 
— newer Mind 
Was ned] to be jo unwiſe, [in order] to be ſo kind, 
„ e. Nature, in order to make à profuſe mind, never be- 
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fore endowed any man with ſo large a ſhare of folly. 
Wars, 

L. 24. Good even, Varro.] It is obſervable that this good 
evening is before dinner; for Timon tells Alcibiades, that 
they will go forth again as ſoon as dinner's done, which 
may prove that by dinner our authour meant not the coena 
of antient times, but the mid-day's repaſt. I do not ſuppoſe 
the paſſage corrupt : ſuch inadvertencies neither authour nor 
editor can eſcape. 

There is another remark to be made. Varro and Ifidore 
fink a few lines afterwards into the ſervants of Yarro and 
dere. Whether ſervants, in our authour's time, took the 
names of their maſters, I know not. Perhaps it is a lip of 
negligence. Joans. 

P. 258, L. 12. Enter Apemantus and Fol.] I ſuſpect 
ſome ſcene to be loſt, in Which the entrance of the fool, and 
the page chat follows him, was prepared Dy ſome introduc- 
tory dialogue, and the audience was informed that they 
were the fool and page of Phrynia, Timandra, or ſome other 
courteſan, upon the knowledge of which depends the great- 
er part of the enſuing jocularity. Jouws. 

L. 25. Poor rogues, and uſurers' men! bawds, Cc. 
This is ſaid ſo abruptly that I am inclined to think it miſ- 

laced, and would regulate the paſſage thus : 

Caph. VM ere's the fool now ? 

Apem, H. loſt aſt'd the queſtion, 

All. Vat are we, Afemantus? 

Apem. Aſſes. 

All. Why ? 

Apem. That you aſt me what yen are, and do net know 
yourſelves, Poor rogues”, and uſurers men! bawds between 
gold and want, Sh.ak, &c. | 

Thus every word will have its proper place. It is likely 
that the paſſage tranſpoſed was forgot in the copy, and 
inſerted in the margin, perhaps a little beſide the proper 
place, which the tranſcriber wanting either ſkill or care to 
obſerve, wrote it where it now ſtande. Jouns. 

P. 289. L. 5. She's en ſetting on water to ſcald ] 
The old name for the diſeaſe got at Cortath was the 
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brenning, and a ſenſe of ſcalding is one of its firſt ſymptomy, 
| OH Ns, 
L. 6. *Would we could ſee you at Corinth, ] 4 Cant 
name for a bawdy-houſe, I ſuppoſe from the diſloluteneſ 
of that ancient Greek city; of which Alexander ab Alex. 
andre has theſe words: CortnTHi ſuper mille Proſtitu- 
« tz in Templo Veneris aſſiduæ degere, & inflammata libi- 
« dine quzſtui meretricio operam dare, et velut Sacrorum 
« Miniſtre Dez famulari ſolebant.“ Milton, in his Apeligy 
for Smedtymauus, ſays, Or ſearching for me at the Borde. 
« bs, where it may be he has loſt himſelf, and raps up, 
« without pity, the ſage and rheumatick old prelateſs, with 
« all her young Corinthian Laity, to enquire for ſuch a one.“ 
Wars, 
P. 260. L. 1g. his artificial one) Meaning the celebrat- 
ed philoſopher's ſtone, which was in thoſe times much talk- 
ed of. Sir Thomas Smith was one of thoſe who loſt conſide- 
rable ſums in ſeeking it. 3 
P. 261. L. 9. made your minifler ] So the ori- 
ginal. The = editions have all made you miniſter. 
OHNs, 
L. 22. Though y:u hear now tco late, ye! now's Ie ens 51 
i. e. Though it be now too late to retrieve your for- 
mer fortunes, yet it is not too late to prevent by the 
affiſtance of your friends, your future miſeries, Had the 
Oxford Editor underſtood the ſenſe, he would not have al- 
tered the text to, | 
Though you hear me now, yet now's too late a time, 


| WAI. 

id.] I think Hanmer right, and have received his emen- 

dation, Jouns. 
L. 29. ard at length 


How Goxs our rect'ning?] This Steward talks 
very wildly. The Lord indeed might have ated, what a 
Lord ſeldom knows, 
Hou goes our reck'ning ? 
But the Steward was too well ſatisfied in that matter. 1 
would read therefore, 
Horp coor eur reckoning ? 
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The Oxferd Editor would appropriate this emendation to 
himſelf, by altering it to, meke geod. Wars. 
Ibid.] It is common enough, and the commentator knows 
it is common, to propoſe, interrogatively, that of which 
neither the ſpeaker nor the hearer has any doubt. The pre- 
ſent reading may therefore ſtand, : Jon xs. 
L. 32, O my good Lord, the world is but @ workLD;] 
The Felis read:, 
—but a WORD; 
And this is right. The meaning is, as the world itſelf 
may be compriſed in a word, you might give it away in a 
breath, Wars. 
P. 262. L. 11. a waſteful cock, ] i. e. a cockboft, a 


garret, And 4 W e ful cock ſignifies a garret lying in waſte, + 


neglected, put to no aſe. : ; HanmMes, 

Id.] Hunm er's explanation is received by Pr. Warburton, 
yet I think them both apparently miitaken. A <vaſteful cock 
s a cock or pipe With a turning ſtoppie ruz jug to waſte In 
this ſenſe both tne terms have theic uſual meaning; but 
I know not that cock is ever uſed tor c , or 40-/etul 
for Hing in waſte, or that lying in waſte is at all a phraſe. 


Jouxs. 
L. 29. And try the argurments=—) Arguments, for na- 
tures. Wars, 


id.] How arguments ſhould ſtand for natures I do not 
ſee, But the licentiouſneſs of our authour forces us of- 
ten upon far-fetched expoſitions. Arguments may mean 
contents, as the arguments of a book, or evidences and 


proofs, Jonns. 
P. 263. L. 20. - I knew it the moſt gen'ral way, ] 
Gen' ral for ſpeedy. Wars, 
Bid.] General is not ſpeedy, but compendious, the way to 
try many at a time, | Jonxs, 
P. 264. L. 2. Intending is regarding, turning their notice 
to other things, Joaws. 
L 3. end theſe hard fractions,] An equivocal al- 


luſion to fractions in decimal arithmetick. So Flaviut had, 
like Littlewit, in Bartholomew Farr, a conceit left in His 
miſery, | Wars. 
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Bid.] But why in decimal arithmetick? I doubt Mt 
Warburton does not underſtand, that decimal fractions ar, 
much eaſier than vulgar fractions. What Shakeſpeare 
ealls fractions here, were the breaks in the anſwer of the 
fenate. Canons 

Ibid.) There is, I think, no conceit in the head of Fla. 
wins, who, by fractions, means broken hints, interrupt: 


fentences, abrupt remarks. Jonx; 
L. 4. half-caps,] A half-cap is a cap Nightly move, 
not put off. Joux, 


I::d.)} Cold moving dt,] All the editions exhibit theſe 
as two diſtin Adjectives, to the prejudice of the au. 
thor's meaning; but they muſt be joined by an Hyphe, 
and make a Compound AdjeQtive out of a Subſtantive an! 
a Particle, and then we have the true Senſe of the Place; 
Cold-moving, Cold-proviking ; Nods ſo diſcouraging, that the; 
chilled the very Ardour of our Petition, and froze us ini 


Filence. THros 


EY; Have their ingratitude in them hereditary; 
H-reditary, for by natural conſtitution, But ſome diſtem- 
pers of natural conſtitution being called hereditary, he call; 
their ingratitude fo. Wars, 

L. 28. Ven d, I could net: The original edition has, 

I weu'd, I could not think it, that theugbt, &c. 
It has been changed, to mend the numbers, without auths- 
rity. Joux; 

1. 26. Fre-, is I beral, not parſimonious, Jour, 

P. 266. L. 17. And we alive, that live.? ] i. e. And we 
who were alive then, alive now. As much as to ſay, in |: 

ort a lime. Was, 

L. 28. It turns 'n | ſs than tee nights? ] Alluding to the 
tur irg or aceſcence of milk. Jouxs. 

P. 267 L. 1 Of 1 fur, —1 The common copies real 
na ure, The emendation is Sir T. Harms. Jour: 

Ibid ] The common reading, of natur, is much better, 
Ehakeſpeare carfiders Lucullus as indebted to Timon for 
2 great part of what conſtituted his nature, or bodily ſyſtem 

Revicalt 

L. 2. But prolong bis hour “] Mr. Pepe, in both his ed- 

&0ns, without any authority or rcaton affigned, has fubltt 


T. Han 


| Theebal 


* 
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tuted or inſtead of but here: by which the ſenſe is iafeebled 
and the ſervant only made to ſay, let my maſter's meat in 
his belly, when he comes to be ſick, neither be of force 
to expell his fickneſs, nor to put off the time of his 
death, one hour. Whereas but finely exaggerates the ſer- 
vant's intended curſe, to this effect: Let difeaſes only 
work upon that food in him, *which my maſter paid for; 
let it not prove a nutriment able to expel the malady; 
but on the contrary, the fewel to his diſtemper, and the 
means of prolonging his torture ! Tazos.* 

L. 8. We know him fer no leſs,] That is, we know him 
by report to be 20 4% than you repreſent him, though we 
are ſtrangers to his — | Jonws. 

L. 23. oy” had he MisToox him, and ſent him to me,] 


We ſhould read, 
" —M1$L0OK'D him. 
i. e overlooked, neglected to ſend to him. Wars. 
hid) I rather read. Ye: had he not miſfteck bim, and 
ſent him to me. | Jenxs. 
P. 268. L. 13. If his accufioms were not virtuous, ] Vire 
neut, for ſtrong, forceable preſſing. Wars. 


L. 14. ———talf ½% faithfully] Fa tu y, for fer- 
vently. Therefore, without more ado, the Oxf.rd Edi- 
ter alters the text to ferwen'ly. But he might have ſeen, 
that "Shakeſpeare uſed fairhfully for fervently, as in the 
former part of the ſentence he had uſed virtuous for 
forceable, | Wars. 

L. 20. T at I bend purchaſe the day before for a tithe 
part, and and 4 great deal of Hnour ? ] Though there is a 
ſeeming plauſible Aut.. fir in the Terms, I am very well 
aſſured they are corrupt at the bottom. Por a little Fart of 
what? Hencur is the only Subſtantive that follows in the 
Sentence. How much is the Antithifis improved by the 
Senſe which my Emendation gives? © That I ſhould 
* purchaſe for a little Dirt, and undo a great deal of | 
Hmncur ! Turog. & CAPELL, 1 

[id.) This emendation is received, like all others, by Sir | 
. Hanmer, but neglected by Dr. Warburton, 1 think | 
Theobald right in ſuſpecting corruption; nor is his emendati- 
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tion injudicious, though perhaps we may better read, fu. 
chaſe the day before for a li tle park. Jon xs. 
P. 269. L. 7. flatterer*s ſpirit: ] This is Dy, 
F arburton's emendation, The other editions read, 
. Why, this is the world's ſoul + 
Of the ſame piece is every flatterer”s ſport. 
Mr. Upton has not unluckily tranſpoſed the two find 
words, thus, 
W hy, this is the world's ſport : 
Of the ſame fiece is ev'ry flatterer*s ſoul, 


Joux;, 
L. 17. (in reſpect of bis) i. e. conſidering Tine 
claim for what he aſks. Wanr:, 


Thid.] That is, in reſpect of his fortune, what Luci 
denies to Timon is in proportion to what Lucius poſſeſſes, 
leſs than the uſual alms given by good men to beggar: 

OHNs, 

L. 27. I would have put my wealth inte St * 

And the beft balf ſbeuld have return'd to Fin. 
Hanmer reads, 
I would have fut my wealth inte partition, 
And the beſt half ſhould have attorn'd to him, 
Dr. Warburton receives attern'd. Joux: 

P. 270. L. 8. They've all been touch*'d,) That is, try: 
alluding to the touch/{one. OHN 

LEASE his Friends, like Phyficians Thriv'd, gn: 
him over ? ] I have reſtored this old Reading, only amen. 
ed the Pointing, which was faulty. Mr. Pye, ſuſpeQting 
the Phraſe, has ſubſtituted Three in the room of rie 
and ſo diſarm'd the Poet's Satire. Phyſicians thriv'd i; 
no more than Phyſicians gr own rich Only the AdjeQire 
Paſſive of this Vert, indeed, is not fo common in Uſe ; an! 
yet it is a familiar Expreſſion, to this Lay, to lay, Sus 
ene is wel thriven on (is trade, T 11803, 

16:4.) The original reading is, 
his friends (like Phyſicians) 

Thrive, give him ove. ? 
which Theobald has miſrepreſented. Hanmer reads, try, 
plauſibly enough. Inſtead of zee propoſed by Mr, 1% 
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1 ſhould read thrice, But perhaps the old reading is the 


true. , ; OHNS, 
id.]! R « Shr;ev'd, give him over, 1. e. confeſs d. 
* hn Ons. & Cox. * 
L. 27. I'd ſuch a courage——] Such an ardour, ſuch an 
eager deſire. Jouns. 
P. 271. L. 1. The devil knew not what be did, ] | 
cannot but think that the negative no? has intruded into 
this paſſage, and the reader will think ſo too, when he 
reads Dr. Warburten's explanation of the next words. 
Jouns. 
L. 3. will ſet him clear.) St him clear does not mean 
xcquit him before Heaven; for then the Devil muſt be ſup- 
poſed to know what he did: But it ſignifies to puzzle him, 
outdo him at his own weapons. g Wars. 
Bid.] How the devil, or any other being, ſhould be 
ſet clear by being puzzled and outdone, the commentator 
has not explained. When in a crowd we would have an 
opening made, we fay, Stand clear, that is, out of the 
way of danger, With ſome affinity to this uſe, though 
not without great harſhneſs, to ſet clear, may be to er 
ade. But 1 believe the original corruption is, the in- 
ſertion of the negative, which was obtruded by ſome 
tranſcriber, who ſuppoſed croſſed to mean — when 
it meant, exempted _ evil. The uſe of creſſiag, by way 
of protection or purification, was probably not worn out in 
Shakeſpeare's time. The ſenſe of ſet clear is now eaſy; he 
has no longer the guilt of tempting man. Jok xs. 
L. 4. takes virtuous copies 4e be wicked : Ike thoſe, 
&c.)] This is a reflection on the Puritans of that time; 
Thoſe people were then ſet upon à project of new-mo- 
delling the eccleſiaſtical and civil government according 
to ſcripture rules and examples, Which makes him lay, 
that under zeal for the word of God, they would jet 
whole realms on fire. So Semprenius pretended to that warm 
affect ion and generous jealouly of friendſhip, that is affront- 
ed, if any other be applied to before it. At beſt the ſimili- 
tude is an aukward one: but it fitted the audience, though 
not the Speaker, Wars. 
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I.. 14. lep bis beaſe.] That is, keep within doom 


for fear of duns. Joan, 
L. 17. Lucius is here again for the ſervant of Luciy, 
OHNs, 

P. 272. L. 5. ——a Prodigal 't courſe , 
| Is like the ſun t,] That is, like him in blaze 

and ſplendour. 2 
Soles occidere et redire peſſunt CArur. 

on. 
L. 22. I'm weary of this ebarge,] That is, of thi con · 
miſſion, of this employment, | Joux, 
L. 29. Eiſe, ſurely, bit had eguall d.] Should it not be, 
Elſe, ſarely mine had eguall'd, Jouns, 


P. 274. L. 1. Enter Servilius.] It 2 be obſerved thu 
Shakeſpeare has unſkilfully filled his Greek ſtory with Roman 
names. Jonxs, 
P. 276. L. 14. He is a man, &c.) I have printed theſe 
lines after the original copy, except that, for an hon:ur, 
it is there, and honour, All the latter editions deviate un- 
warrantably from the original, and give the lines thus: 
He is a man, ſetting his * aſide, 
Of virtseus honour, which buys out bis fault; 
or did be ſoil, &c. Jonxs, 
Bid.) ſetting 18s fault ade, We muſt read, 
— THIs fault, —-- | Wars, 
L. 21. and unnoted paſſimn——] Unnoted, for common, 
. Wars, 
L. 22. He did behave his anger=——] Behave, for curb, 
manage. But the Oxford Editer equips the old Poet with 
2 more modiſh 22 
He did b have in't anger 
A paltry clipt jargon of modern fops, for behave himſelf. 
Wars, 
I5id.) The original copy reads not behave, but bebeve. | 
do not well underſtand the paſſage in either reading, Shall 
we try a daring conjecture ? 
iti ſuch ſ-ber and unneted paſſion 
H. did behold his adverſary ſheat, 
A. if he had but prov'd an argument, 


I think 
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He looked with fuch calmneſs on his ſain adverſary, 


Jonxs. 
L. 24. Yeu undergo too ſtrict a paradox.) You ud tale 
2 paradox too hard. Jou Ks, 


P. 277. L. 4. and make his wrongs 
He 0UTSIDEsS; Wear THEM like his ratment careleſly; ] 
| ſhould be read and pointed thus, 
I mahes his wrongs 
His outfide wear; hang hke his raiment, careleſly. 


Wars. 

Bid.) The preſent reading is better, Jouns, 
L. 20, ——What make we 

Abroad? J What do we, or what have 


we to do in the field P Jouns. 
L. 23. The aſs, more than the lion, &.] Here is another 
arbitrary regulation, The original reads thus, 
what make we | 
Abroad, why then women are more valiant 
That ſtay at home, if bearing carry it : 
And the aſs more captain than the lion, 
The fellow, loaden with irons, wiſer than the judge, 
If wiſdom, &c, | 
| think it may be better adjuſted thus. 
what make we 
Abroad, why then the women are more valiant 
That ſtay at home ; 
If bearing carry it, then is the aſs 
More captain than the lion, and the feli 


Loaden with irons wiſer, Cc. Jouns, 

L. 28, fin's extream:'ſt guſt,] Guſt, for aggravation. 
Wars. 

Bd.] The metaphor here is taken from a guſt, or ſtroke 
ef wind, Revrisat.* 
Ibid.} Cu is here in its common ſenſe; the utmoſt de- 
tree of appetite for ſin, Jon us. 


I. 29. — 90 mercy, *tis moſt juſt,} By mercy is meant 
tquity, But we mvuer read, 
"tis MADE juſt. Wars. 


lid.) Merey is not put for equity. If fuch expla- 
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nation be allowed, what can be difficult? The mexning ther 

is, I call mercy herſe f to witneſs, that defenſive violence ſhou 
is jult. | Foun, 

P. 278. L. 9. ——— with *em,] The folio with him, i. e. 

Joan, agait 

L. 10. H:'s a swokx iter; be has a fin acco 

That eft.n drowns im, and tales valeur Priſoner, on tl 


What is a fer rioter? We ſhould read, 


He's a xwoLN ier I- 
that is, given to all exceſſes, as he ſays of another in a0. In th 
ther place; /o ur/ert-ſwoln or ſwell'd. Wars for h 

Ibid.) A ſworn rioter is a man who practiſes riot as if he Ib; 
had by an oath made it his duty. Jouns, ing is 
L. 23. ——— your r.-werend aget love there 
Security, —)] He charges them obliquely with 
being uſurers. Jonxs, 2 
P. 279. L. 6. TI fbould prove ſo baſe,] Baſe, in hawk 
diſhonoured. Wars, pecki1 
L. 9. Ds you dare our anger? mind 
"Tis in few words, but ſpacious in effet; ] This idly e 
reading may paſs, but perhaps the authour wrote, . 
— OFT anger ; FOES, 

"Tis few in words, but ſpacious in effect. Joans, -L 
L. 17. And (not to ſwell our /pirit) ] What this non- perfec 
ſenſe was intended to mean I do not know; but tis plain WF 7 
Shakeſpeare wrote, 

And now to ſwell your ſpirit, L.; 
i. e. to provoke you ſtill more. Wars, ſhould 

L. 31. In former copies: — 
And lay fr hearts. 1b;d 

"Tis honour with moſt LAN DS to be at odds; ] But * 
ſurely, even in a ſoldier's ſenſe of honour, there is ver L. 5 
little in being at odds with all about him: which ſhews t 
ther a quarrelſome diſpoſition than a valiant one. Be- 
fides, this was not Alcibiades's caſe. He was only fal- WW pointin 
len out with the Athenians, A phraſe in the foregoing have 2 
line will direct us to the right reading, I will Jay, ſ the ſe 
he, for hearts, which is a metaphor taken from car be p- 

means 


play, and ſignißes to game deep and boldly, It is plan 0 
| ol. 


E mY 
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then the figure was continued in the following line, which 
ſhould be read thus, 
"Tis honrur with moſt nanvs to be at odds ; 
. e. to fight upon odds, or at diſadvantage; as he muſt do 
againſt the united force of Athens : And this, by ſoldiers, is 
accounted honourable. qe: amy uſes the ſame metaphor 
on the ſame occaſion, in Cor iolanus. 
He lurch'd — Wars, 
I-id,] 1 think hands is very properly ſubſtituted for lands. 
In the foregoing line, for, I for 2 would read, play 
for hearts. Jouns. 
1b;d.)] The old reading (Het lands) is right. The mean- 
ing is, Governments are in general ſo ill adminiſtred, that 
there are very few whom it is not an honour to oppoſe. 
| Revisat.® 
P. 280. L. 4. Ubon that were my thoughts tiring,] A 
hawk, I think, is ſaid to fre, when ſhe amuſes herſelf with 
pecking a pheaſant's wing, or any thing that puts her in 
mind of prey To tire upon a thing, is, therefore, to be 


idly employed upen it. OHNS. 
P. 282. L. 19. The reft of your Fees.) We ſhould read, 
FOES. WAB. 


L. 29. Is your perfection] Perfection, for exact or 


| perfect likeneſs. Wars. 


Ibid.) Your perfection, is, the higheft of your excellence, 

QUNS, 

L. 30. and ſpangled YOU WITH 8 We 
ſhould certainly read. 

- ſpengled wir vouR flatteries, WAB. 
57d] The preſent reading is right. Jouxs. 
P. 283. L. 4. Time-flies,) Flies of a ſeaſon, Jouns, 
L. 5. and minute jacks 
Of man and beaſt, the infinite malady 
Cruft you quite „er] I had reformed the bad 

pointing of this paſſage in my SHAKESPEARE reftor'd, and 

have accordingly rectified it here. In. what ſenſe could 

the ſenators be called minute jacks of man and beast? 

The poet juſt before calls them vaperrs; and certainly 

means to inforce that image, by ſaying, they were jacke 
vol. V. P. 1. C 
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not ef a mivute's truſt, or dependance. Then what cay'; 
the infiaite ma! :dy ſignify, without ſomething ſubjoined t9 
give us 2 clearer idea of it? As | pint the paſſage, it 
plainly means, may the whole catalogue, the intinite number 
of diſtempers, that have ever invaded either man or beaſt, all 
be joined to plague you; C:rio/anus curſes his cowardiy 
followers, in our author's tragedy ſo called, in a manner not 
much unlike ; 5 
All the cent2gict of the Seurh light on you, 
You ſhames of Reme, you ! herds o: boils and plagues 
Plaijler you Ver, that you may be abhorr'd 
Farther than ſeen! Ce. Tu ros“ 
Did.] minute-jacks;] Hunmer thinks it mean; 
Jack a lantern, which ſhines and diſappears in an inſteg. 
What it was | know not, but it was ſomething of quick mo- 
tion, mentioned in Rechard III. Jouns, 
L. 6. — be infinite malady—) Every kind of diſeaſe 
incident to man and beaſt, Jonx«. 
P. 284. Act IV.] The incidents of almoſt all the follow. 
ing ſcenes are taken ſrom the T:mon of Lucian, Wass. 
L. 6. To g-nera! filth 
Convert © i} inſlant, &c.] This paſſage was very 
faulty in the pointing, till I firit reformed it in my Snaxt- 
SPEARE Herd; and Mr. P:pe vouchſafed to copy my cor- 
rection in his laſt edition. Tukos.“ 
L. 8. ———— —Baslrupte, held faſt, 
Rather than render bact; ont wvith your kniver, 
And cut yeur trufters throats.) Thus has this pa 
ſage hitherto been moſt abſurdly puinted; even by the 
poetical editors, Mr. Rewe, and Mr, Pope, I had reforme( 
the pointing; but am, however, to make my acknou lecg- 
ments to ſome anonymous gent/eman, who by letter adviſe 
me to point it as I have done in the text. Tuzcs.* 
L. 13. — “ brothel] So Hanmer, The old cop: 
read, „ th* brothel. Jon xs. 
L. 18. ——yet confuft n w—— ] Hanmer reads, | 
confuſion ; but the meaning may be, tFough by ſuch ber- 
frfton all thing: ſeem te hoſlen to difſcluticn, yet let v 


Jonx' 
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L. 19. Teur potent and infections fever This is 
expreſſed with knowledge, A fever attending all peſtilential 
diſtempers. | WARI. * 

P. 286. Enter Flavius,] Nothing contributes more to 
the exaltation of Timon's character than the zeal and fidelity 
of his ſervants. Nothing but real virtue can be honoured 
by domeſticks ; nothing but impartial kindneſs can gain af- 
fection from dependants, Jouns. 

L. 23. from his buried fortune] The old 
copies have fe inſtead of from, The correction is Han- 
mer's. OHNS. 

p. 286. L. 24. =——— ſtrange unuſual blood, } Of this 
paſſage, I ſuppoſe, every reader would wiſh for a correc- 
tion; but the word, harſh as it is, ſtands fortified by the 
thyme, to which, perhaps, it owes its introduction. I know 
not what to propoſe, Perhaps, 


Jlrunge unuſual mood, 
may, by ſome, be thought better, and by others worſe. 
Jon xs 
P. 287. L. 9. O BLEssED, breeding ſun, ] The 


ſenſe, as well as elegance of the expreffion, requires that 
that we ſhould read, 
O BLESSING BREEDING ſun, 
i. e. Thou that before uſedſt to breed bleſſings, now breed 
curſes and contagion; as aſterwards he ſays, 
Thou ſun, that comfort'ſt, burn. Wars, 
Ib;d.) I do not ſee that this emendation much ftrengtheng 
the ſenſe. | Jonxs. 
L. 10. —thy fifler's orb-——) That is, the moon's, 
this ſublunary world. Jouns, 
L. 14. ot ev'n nature, 

To whom all ſores lay fiege, 
fad the brother could not bear great fortune without deſpiſ- 
ing his brother. He now goes further, and afferts that even 
human nature cannot bear it, but with contempt of its 
common nature, The ſentence is ambiguous, and, beſides 
that, otherwiſe obſcure. I am perſuaded that our authour 
had Alexander here principally in mind; whoſe uninterrupt- 
ed courſe of ſucceſſes, as we learn from kiftory, turned his 
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head, and made him fancy himſelf a God, and contemn hi: 
human origin. The Poet lays, ev'n nature, meaning na- 
ture in its greateſt perfection: And Alexander is repre. 
ſented by the ancients as the moſt accompliſhed perſon that 
ever was, both for his qualities of mind and body, a kind of 
maſterpiece of nature. He adds, 
To whom all ſores lay fiege, 
1. e. Although the imbecility of the human condition might 
eaſily have informed him of his error. Here Shakeſpear, 
ſeems to have had an eye to Flutarch, who, in his life of 
Alexander, tells us, that it was that which ſtaggered him 
in his-ſober moments, concerning the belief of his Divinity, 
Eazyev Tt ανννν,ẽi Se DvnT%% wy ii TY xaleuTew g TuVeoia- 
Lew as amd Ng tyſrvoguevor aobeviing Th uot % To ToVey x, 7) 
1,99 f4Ev0V. WAZ. 
Ih:d. } I have preſerved this note, rather for the ſake of 
the commentator, than of the authour. How nature, to 
wwhem all ſores lay fiege, can fo emphatically expreſs nature 
in its greateſt perfection, I ſhall not endeavour to explain, 
The meaning I take to be this: Brother, when his fortune u 
inlarged, will ſcorn brother; for this is the general depra- 
vity of human nature, which, b-fieged as it is by miſery, 
admoniſhed as it is of want and imperfection, when elevated 
by fortune, will deſpiſe beings of nature like its con, 
| ON Ns, 

L. 17. Raiſe me this Beggar, and deny't that Lord, ] 
Where is the ſenſe and Engli/b of, deny't that Lord? 
Deny him what? What preceding Neun is there to which 
the pronoun I is to be referred? And it would be abſurd 
to think the Poet meant, deny to rai/e that Lord. The Ar- 
tithefis muſt be, let fortune raiſe this beggar, and let her 
firip and deſpoil that lord of all his pomp and ornaments, 
Sc. which ſenſe is compleated by this flight alteration, 
and denude that lord. 

So lord Rea, in his relation of M. Hamilton's plot, writ- 
ten in 1630, Al! theſe Hamiltons had denuded themſelves 
their fortunes and eflates, And Charles the Firſt, in bi: 
meſſage to the parliament, ſays, D. nude ourſelves of all 
Clar, Vol. iii. p. 15. Octave Edi. Wars 
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L. 20. I: is the Paſture lard: the Beggar's de,]! This, 
4+ the editors have ordered it, is an idle repetition at the 
beſt ; ſuppoſing it did, indeed, contain the ſame ſentiment 
4s the foregoing lines. But Shak. ſpeare meant a quite 
diFerent thing: and having, like a ſenſible writer, made 
a ſmart obſervation, he illuſtrates it by a ſimilit ude, thus, 

It is the Paſture lards tb Wether's ſidet, 
Tie wht that mates im lean, 
And the ſimilitude is extremely beautitul, as conveying 
this ſatirical reflestion; there is no more diffe ence be- 
tween man and man, in the eſteem of ſuperficial or 
corrupt judgments, than between a tat ſheep and a lean one. 
Wars, 

Ibid.) This paſſage is very obſcure, nor do I diſcover 
any clear ſenſe, even though we ſhould admit the emendati- 
on. Let us inſpect the text as [ have given it from the ori- 
ginal edition 

It is the Paſtour /ards the Brother's fades, 
The want that mate him leave. 
Dr. Warburton found the paſſage aleady changed thus, 
It is the Paſture la- dr the Beggar's ſides, 
The want that makes him lean. | 
And upon this reading, of no authority, raiſed another equal- 
ly uncertain, 

Alterations are never to be made without neceflity. Let 
us ſee what ſenſe the genuine reading will afford. Poverty, 
lays the Poet, bears contempt here !i'ary, and wealth native 
binzur, To illuſtrate this poſition, having already mention- 
ed the caſe of a poor and rich brother, he remarks, that 
this preference is given to wealth by thoſe whom it leaſt be- 
comes ; it ig the Paſtour that greaſes or flatters the rich bro- 
ther, and will greaſe him on till want makes bim leave. 
The Poet then goes on to aſk, Who dares to ſay, this 
man, this Paſtour, is a flatterer; the crime is univerſal ; 
through all the world, the learned pat, with alluſion to 
the Paſtour, ducks to the golden fool, If it be objected, as 
it may juſtly be, that the mention of Paſtor is unſuitable, 
we muſt remember the mention of grace and cherubrims in 
this play, and many ſuch anachoriſms in many others, 
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I would therefore read thus: 
It is the Paſiour lards the Brother's fides, 
"Tis want that makes him leave. | 
The obſcurity is ſtill great. Perhaps a line is loſt, I have 


at leaſt given the original reading. OHNs, 
L. 24. ——— for every greeze of fortune——] Greeze, 
for ſtep or degree. Pop x. 


P. 288. L. 6. Ne, Gods, I am no idle votariſt.] This is 
well explained by the following lines of P:r/tus, 
— 2 


Sub raſiro crepet argenti mihi ſeria dextro 


Hercule Wars,* 

Th;d.) No inſincere or inconſtant ſupplicant. Gold will 

not ſerve me inſtead of roots. Jouns, 
L. 11. why, this 


Will lug your prieſts and ſervants from your ſides 
Ariflophanes, in bl Plutus, Act 5. Sc. 2. — 8 4 
of Jupiter deſert his ſervice to live with Plutus, WAB. 

L. 13. Pluck ſtout mens pillows from below their beads, 
z. e. men who have ſtrength yet remaining to ſtruggle with 
their diſtemper. This alludes to an old cuſtom of drawing 
away the pillow from under the heads of men in their laſt 
agonies, to make their departure the eafier, But the Ox- 
ford Editor, ſuppoſing tout to ſignify healthy, alters it to 
ſick; and this he calls emending. Wars. 
L. 19. That makes the wappen'd widew wed again; | 
Waped or wappen'd ſignifies both forrowful and terrified, 
either for the loſs of a good huſband, or by the treatment 
of a bad. But gold, he ſays, can overcome both her affec- 
tion and her fears, Wars, 
Ibid.) Of wappened I have found no example, nor know 
any meaning. To awhafpe is uſed by Spenſer in his Hub- 
berd's tale, but I think not in either of the ſenſes mention- 
ed. I would read wained, for decayed by time. So our au- 
thour in Richard the third, 
A beauty-waining and diſtreſſed wi decv. Jonxs. 
L. 22. To th' April day again.) That is, to the wedding- 
day, called by the poet, ſatirically, April day, or * day. 
3 | OHNs, 


a fl 
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L. 2s. D. thy right nature.) Lie in the earth where 


nature laid thee. — Jouns. 
L. 26. Theu'r! guicl, ] Thou haſt life and motion in thee. 
OHNS. 


p. 289. L. 6. 1 an Mifanthropos, —] Mbhere has 
wrote 2 fine comedy, called, from the hero o! the piece, 
The Mijauth rop., which our Wycteriy has imitated, call- 
ing it The Plain-"tcatey. Now, in fact, it haf pens, that 
Moalier:*s M ſonihrope is but a Pain-Jealer, and Hebe- 
45's Fla n- dealer is a direct Miſant tee. Whether this was 
owing to the different genius of the nations, or io the 
different judgments of the poets, I leave for the criticks to 
determine, WARB, 

L 19. T xwill not Hinte, This alludes to an opinion 
in former times, generaliy prevalent, that the venereal in- 
ſection tranſmitted to another, left the inteQtor free. I 
will not, ſays 7 1mon, take the rot from thy lips by biſſing 
thee, Jouxs. 

I. 29. If then evr/! not fromije, & That is, how- 
ever thou mayelt act, ſince thou art man, hated man, I wiſh 
thee evil Jouns, 

P. 290. L. 9. Be a wy They leve thee n, that 

uſe ee. 
Give them di 552 leaving <vith thee their luſt : 
Make uſe 7 ſalt heurs, &c.] There is here 
2 flight tranſpoſition, I would read, | 
They love thee nit that uſe thee, . 
Leaving with thee their luſt; give them diſeaſes, 
Make uſe of i!y ſalt heurs, ſeaſon the ſlaves 
For tubs and baths. Jonws. 

L. 13. To the Fab-faſt, and the diet.) One might make 
a very long and vain fearch, yet not be able to meet 
with this prepoſtercus word Fub-faſt, which has notwith- 
ſtanding paſſed current with all the editors. We ſhould read, 
TuprasT. The author is alluding te the Lues Fenerea, 
and its effects. At that time the cure of it was performed 
either by Guaiacum, or Mercurial Unctions: and in both 
caſes the patient was kept up very warm and cloſe; that in 
the firſt application the ſweat might be promoted; and 
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leſt, in the other, he ſhould take cold, which was fatal, 
The regimen for the courſe of Guaiacum, (ſays Dr. Fremd 
« in his Hi. of Phy/ich, Vol. ii. p. 380.) was at fir 
* ſtrangely circumſtantial ; and fo rigorous, that the patient 
« was put into a dungeon in order to make him ſweat; and 
« in that manner, as Fallopius expreſſes it, the bones 
and the very man himſelf was macerated.” i ſenas 
ſays, in England they uſed a Tub tor this purpoſe, as abroad, 
a cave, or oven, or dungeon. And as for the Und, it 
was ſometimes continued for thirty-ſeven days; (as he ob- 
ſerves, p. 375-) and during this time there was neceſſarily 
an extraordinary abſtinence required, Hence the term of 
Tub-faſt. | | WAZ. 
P. 291. L. 5 Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
i'l fer ſome hig h-wic'd city hang his poiſon 
In the fick air ;————) This is wonderfully 
ſublime and pictureſque. WAZ. 
L. 1g. That thre) the window-barn bore at mens eyes,] | 
cannot for my heart imagine, what idea our wiſe editors 
had of a virgin's breaſt through a windew-barn + which, | 
am ſatisfied, muſt be a corrupt reading. In fhort, the poet 
is alluding to the decent cuſtom in his time of the women 
covering their necks and boſom either with Lan, or Cy- 
prus; both which being tranſparent, the poet beauti jf 
calls it the window-lawn, 
Vid. Twelfth-night, Ad iii. | 
to one of your receiving 
Enough is ſhewn; a Cyprus, not a boſon, 
| Hides my poor heart. 
Beaumont and Fletcher in their Scornful Lady. 

Lady. Pray, put in good words then, 

El. Love. The worſt are good enough for ſuch a trifle, 
ſuch a roud piece of cobwweb lawn, TREOR. & Wars. 
; Rid) The reading is more probably window-bars, The 
virgia that ſhews her boſom through the lattice of her cham- 
ber. * Jonxs. 

Ibid.) Read, That thriugh the widow's barb, f. e. A 
kind of veil. Ons. & ConJ.* 
L. 18. - — auf their mercy;) For exhanſl, 
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Sir T. Hanmer, and after him Dr. Warburton, read extort ; 
but exhauſt here ſignifies literally to draw forth, Jonxs. 
I. 19. boſtard—) An alluſion to the tale of Oedipus. 
OHNS, 
P. 292. L. i. And to make whore a bad The 
power of gold, indeed, may be ſuppoſed great, that can 
make a whore forſake her trade ! but what mighty difficulty 
was there in making a whore turn bawd ? And yet, 'tis plain, 
here he is deſcribing the mighty power ot gold. He had be- 
fore ſhewn, how gold can perſyade to any villany; he now 
ſhews that it has (till a greater force, and can even turn from 
vice to the practice, or, at leaſt, the ſemblance of virtue. 
We muſt therefore read, to reſtore ſenſe to our author, 
And to make whole a Bawd | 
i. e. not only make her quit her calling, but thereby reſtore 
her to reputation. WARS, 
The old edition reads, 
And to make whores a bawd. 
That is, enough te maze a whore leave whoring, and a bawd 
laave making coe. Jonxs. 
L. 6. Plitruft to your cendiſiant.] You need not ſwear to 
continue whores, I will truit to your inclinations. Jouns, 
. et may your pains ie months 
Be quite contrary.) This is obtcure, partly from the amhbi- 
guity of the word parns, and partly from the generality of the 
expreflion, The meaning is this, he had ſaid before, follow 
conſtantly your trade of debauchery : that is, (ſays he) for 
ſix months in the year. Let the other fix be employed in 
quite contrary pains and labour, namely, in the ſevere diſ- 
cipline neceſſary for the repair of thoſe diforders that your 
debaucheries occaſion, in order to fit you anew to the trade 
and thus let the whole year be ſpent in theſe different occu- 
pations. On this account he goes on, and ſays, Make faiſe 
hair, &c, But for, pains fix month, the Oxferd Editor 
reads, Parms ex!erior, What he means I kaow not. Wars, 
Id.] The explanation is ingenious, but I think it very 
remote, and would willingly bring the authour and his readers 
to meet on eaſier terms. We may read, 
— ye may your Hain: fix months 
Be qui:e contraried. 
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Trmm is wiſhing ill to mankind, but is afraid left the whore; 
ſhould imagine that he wiſhes well to them; to obviate 
which he lets them know, that he imprecates upon them in- 
fluence enough to plague others, and diſapointments enough 
to plague themſelves. He wiſhes that they may do all pol. 
ſible miſchief, and yet take pains fx months of the year in 
vain. . 
In this ſenſe there is a connection of this line with the 
next. Finding your pains contraried, try new expedient, 
ithatch year thin roofs and pa int. 
To contrary is an old verb. Latymer relates, that when 
he went to court, he was adviſed not to centrary the king. 
OHNs, 
L. 22. mens fur ing.] Hanmer reads —.— 
properly enough, it there be any ancient example of the 
word. Jouxs, 
L. 24. War the Flamer,] Mr. Upton thinks we ought to 
read, Hoarſe the Flamen, that is, make Hoarſe, which is 
not improbable, eſpecially as the next line repreſents the 
Flamen as ſcolding. REvISAL “ 
L. 28. ————that Fit particular to rortEsEE——] la 
this beautiful paſſage there is a ſtrange jumble of metaphor;, 
To ſmell in order to foreſee, is uſing the benefit of the ſenſe; 
in a very abſurd way. The ſenſe too, is as bad as the en- 
preflion : Men do not forſake and betray the publick in or- 
der to foreſee their own particular advantage, but to pro- 
vide for it. Fes eſeeing is not the conſequence of betray- 
ing, but one of the cauſes of it, Without doubt we ſhould 


Of him, that, bis particular to rorErFEND, 
Swells from the cen'ral weal. 

i. e. provide for, ſecure. Forefend has a great force and 
beauty in this place, as ſignifying not barely to ſecure, but 
to make a previous proviſion for ſecuring. Wars, 
Ihid.} The metaphor is apparently incongruous, but the 
ſenſe is good. To foreſee his particular, is, to provide for 
his private advantage, for which he leaves the right ſcent if 
publick gcod. In hunting, when hares have croſſed one ano- 
ther, it is common for ſome of the hounds 1% /me ren 
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the general weal, and foreſee their own particular. Shake- 
are, who ſeems to have been a ſkilful ſportſman, and 
has alluded often to falconry, perhaps alludes here to 
hunting. 
To che commentator's emendation it may be object- 
that he uſed forefend in the wrong meaning. To 
fireferd, is, I think, never to 2 but to previde 
azoinſt, The verbs compounded with for or ore have com- 
monly either an evil or negative ſenſe, Jouns, 
P. 293. L. 18. Whoſe womb unmeaſurable, and infinite 
| breaſt) This image is taken from 
the ancient ſtatues of Diana Epheſia Multimammia, called, 
rayalod & · p74; mavluy Mir; and is a very good comment 
on thoſe extraordinary figures. See Montfaucon I Anti- 
quite expliqu#e, lib. iii. c. 15. Hefiod, alluding to the ſame 
repreſentations, calls the earth AL EYPYETEPNOE. WARE. 
L. 22, ——eyeleſs venom'd werm;] The ſerpent which 
we, from the ſmallneſs of his eyes, call the b/ind worm, and 
the Letins, Cecilia, Jouns. 
L. 23, ——— below cRise heaw'n, ] We ſhould 
read, cript, i. e. vaulted, from the Latin Crypta, a vault. 
Wars. 
Bid.] Mr. Upton declares for criſp, curled, bent, hollow. 
onxs. 
L. 28. Let it no mere bring out ingrateful man; ] This 
is an abſurd reading, Shakeſpeare wrote, 
bring ont to ungrateful man, 
i. e. fruits for his ſuſtenance and ſupport ; but let it rather 
teem with monſters to his deſtruction. Nor is it to be 
pretended that this alludes to the fable : For he is ſpeak- 
ing of what the earth now brings forth; which thought 
he repeats afterwards, | 
ry up thy harrow'd veint, and plocu torn leas, &c. 
WAS. 
[5;d.) It is plain that bring cut is bring forth, with which 
the following lines correſpond fo plainly, that the commen- 
tator may be ſuſpected of writing his note without reading 
the — paſſage. Jon xs. 
P. 294. L. 3. Dry up thy MARrRows, Geins, and plougb- 
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tern leas,) The integrity of the metaphor abſolutely 
requires that we ſhould read, 
Dry up thy narrow'D wines, and fplourh-torn lens, 
Mr. T eobold owns that this gives a new beauty to the 
verſe, yet as un&uous morſels follows, marrows might have 
gone before, and' mean fat F the land. That is, becauſe 
there is a metaphor afterwards that ſuits it, it may be ad. 
mitted, though it violates the metaphor in the place it is 
uſed in. But this unhappy critick never conſidered that 
men ought to earn this fat before they eat it. From 
this emendation the Oxford Elitor has ſprung another, 
and reads, 
Dry up thy Mead:ws, Vineyares Wars, 
Ib;d.) 1 cannot concur to cenſure Tyeebald as a cricich 
very unhappy. He was weak, but he was cautious: find- 
ing but little power in his mind, he rarely ventured far 
under its conduct. This timidity hindered him from dar- 
ing conjectures, and ſometimes hindered him happily. 
This paſſage, among many others, may paſs without 
change. The genuine readinę is not marrows, wvorns, but 
marrows, vines: and the ſenſe is this; O. nature ! ceaſe 
to produce men, enſear thy wenb; but if thou wilt conti- 
nue to produce them, at leaſt ceaſe to pamper them ; dry 
wh thy marrows on which they fatten with un&uous mor- 
ft, " vines which give them ligu'r:ſb draughts, and thy 
f/ough-!orn I:as, Here are effects correſponding with cauſes, 
liqu'riſh draughts with vines, and unfuous — 5 with mar- 
rows, and the old reading literally preſerved. Joans, 
L. 19. Hug their diſeas'd perfumes, ] Diſecas'd, for 
cauſing diſeaſes. This is, indeed, verbum ardens; and 
has ſomething of greater force than Virgil's 
Nec cafid liquidi corrumpitur uſus oljvi. Wars ® 
L. 20. Shame not theſe woods, } But how did Timon 
any more ſhame the woods by aſſuming the character of 4 
Cynic, than Apemantus did? The poet certainly meant to 
make Apemanius ſay, Don't diſgrace this garb, which thou 
haſt only affected to aſſume; and to ſeem the creature thou 
art not by nature, but by the force and compulſion of pover- 
ty. We muſt therefore reſtore, | 
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— Shame n:t theſe weeds, - 
Atemanius, in ſeveral other paſiages of the ſcene, reproaches 
kim with his change of garb, WAR. 

Ib.] This emendation is not worſe nor better than the 
common reading. Jou s. 

L. 21. the cunning of a carper.] For the Philoſophy 
of a Cynic, of which ſect Apemantus was: and theretore he 
concludes, 


— Do not aſſume my likeneſs, Wars. 
Ib;4.) Cunning here leems to lignify counterfeit appearance, 
Jonns. 

P 295. L. 8. moift trees] Hanmer reads very 
elegantly, mols'd tr een. Jouns, 


L. 23 Tim. Always a "illain's Ofice or a Fol's. 
D:'/t pleaſe thyjeif in 

Apem. 

Tim, # at 1 a knave too P } Dr. Warburten propoſes a 
Correction here, which, tho' it oppoſes the Reading of all 
the printed Copies, has great Juſtneſs and Propriety in it. 
He would read; 

I bat ! and know't tao 

The Reaſoning of the Text, as it ſtands in the Books, is, 
in ſome ſort, concluding ba. wurd: or rather making a 
Knave's and a Yillain's Office different: which, ſurely, is 
abſurd. The Correction quite removes the Abſurdity, and 
gives this ſenſible Rebuke. What! do'ſt thou pleaſe thy- 
« ſelf in vd me, and at the ſame time know it to be 
the Office of a Villain or Fool.” THEOB, 

Ibid.] Such was Ur. I r firſt conjecture, but at- 
terwards he adopted Sir 7. Hanmer's conjectute, what a 
nave thou; but there is no need of alteration. Timon had 
juſt called Ap manu fozl, in conſequence of what he had 
known of him by former acquaintance: ; but when Apoman- 
tus tells him, that he comes fe wex lin, Ii determines 
that to vex 18 either he ice 57 a villa er a fool; that 8 
vex by d. ſi gu is la:, c vx Willow d-ſign is fo itz, He 
then prop. ly alks At cant. —_—_ r he takes delight in 
vexing, and when he anſwers. , T. rephes s, wat, and 
Hast 70 P | betore only knew bs to be a geh, but now 
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find thee likewiſe a knave. This ſeems to be ſo clear as not 
to ſtand in need of a comment. | Jouxs, 


L. 31. ———— #1 crown'd brf:re;, ) Arrives ſooner 
at bigh wiſh; that is, at the completron of its wiſbes, 

OA Ns, 

P. 296. L. 5. ——'y bis breath, —] It means, I —— 

by his counſel, by his direct iin. Jouxs. 

. but bred a dog.] Alluding to the word Cynic, 

of which ſet Apemantus was. Wars, 


L. 8. Hadft theu, [ke ur ——— )) There is in thi 
ſpeech a ſullen haughtineſs, and malignant dignity, ſuitable 
at once to the lord and the man-hater. The impatience 
with which he bears to have his luxury reproached by one 
that never had luxury within his reach, is . and 
grace ful. 

There is in a letter written by the earl of Eſſex, juſt he- 
fore his execution, to another nobleman, a paſſage ſomewhat 
reſembling this, with which I believe every reader will be 
pleaſed, tho? it is ſo ſerious and folema, that it can ſcarcely 
be inſerted without irreverence. 

God grant your lordſhip may quickly feel the comfort | 
now enjoy in my unfeigned converſion, but that you may 
never feel the torments I have ſuffered for my long delaying 
it. I had none but d:ceivers to call upon me, to whom I jaid, 
if my ambition could have entered into their narrow breaſts, 
they would not have been fo kumb'e;, or if my delights had 

e once tafied by them, they would not have been ſo preciſe. 
But your /ordſbip hath one to call upon yen, that tnixweth 
bat it is you now enj2y; and what the greateſt fruit and 
end is of al! contentment that this world can afford. Think, 
therefore, dear earl, that I have ſtaked and buoyed all the 
ways of pleaſure unto you, and left them as ſea-marks for 
you to keep the channel of religious virtue. For ſhut your 
eyes never ſo lo g. they muſt be open at the laſt, and then 
you muſt ſay with me, ere it no peace to the ung: dly.” 


: OnNs, 
Bid. [ft fwath ] From infancy. Swath is the dreſs at 
£ ncw-born child. Jonxs, 


L. 14. —f* ecrpts of reſpect,.—] Of obedience to laws. 
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L. 15. — But myſelf,) The connection here requires 
ſome attention. But 1s here uſed to denote oppoſition ; but 
what immediately precedes is not oppoſed to that which 
follows. The adverſative particle refers to the two firſt 
lines. 

Thu urt a flave, whem fortune's tender arm 
Wuh favur never claſpt; but bred a deg, 
But myſeif, 
Who had the world as my cenfe diesary, &ec. 
The intermediate lines are to be conſidered as a parentheſis 
ol paſſion. Jouns. 
L. 19. That numberliſt upon me fluck, as leaves 
Do on the a;] To preſerve the conſtruction there 
ſhould be only a comma after oak, for the word ſtuck, is a 


participle, not a verb. Revisal.®* 
L. 27. that por rag, ] If we read poor rogue, it 
will correſpond rather better to what follows. Joans. 


L. 32. T/cu hadft been knave and flatterer.] Dryden has 
quoted two verſes of /:rg'l to ſhew how well he could have 
written ſatires. Shateſpeare has here given a ſpecimen of 
the ſame power by a line bitter beyond all bitterneſs, in 
which Timon tells Ap:mantus, that he had not virtue enough 
for the vices which he condemns, 

Dr. Warbu! tor explains worſt by ls, which ſome- 
what weakens the ſenſe, and yet leaves it ſufficiently vigo- 
rous. Jouxs. 

P. 297. L. 9, 10,11, 12, 13, rejected by HA NAR * 

L. 10. Firft end thy company, Thus the old 
copies; but common ſenſe and the whole tenour of the con- 
text warrant that it ſhould be my company.—l obſerve, 
Mr. Rewe in his 8vo edition of our poet has likewiſe made 
this correction. Wang * 

L. 30. fer tes much curioſity; J i. e. for too much figi- 
cal delicacy, The Oxford Eliter alters it to courteſy. 

Wars. 

P. 298 L. 2 to 13 incl, rejeQed by Hanmusr.® 

I. 53. Ay, though it | ok ite thee,] Timon here ſuppoſes 
that an objection againſt hatred, which through the whole te- 
"Qur of the converſation appears an argument for it. Oae 
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would expect him to have anſwered, Yes, f-r i! las, IU. 
thee, The old edition, which always gives the pronoun in- 
Read of the affirmative particle, has it, J, though it look Ihe 
thee, Perhaps we ſhould read, I thought 17 look'd like they, 
| OH Ns. 
L. 31. the Uuicorr.)] The account given of the WY I$\this: 
that he and the lion being enemies by nature, as ſoon as the 
hon ſees the unico:n he betakes himſelf Ga tree, the unicorn 
in his fury, and with all the ſwiftneſs of courſe, running at him 
ſticks his horn taſt in the tree, and then the lion falls upon 
him and kills him. Gee, H. An mal. HAxuxk. 
P. 299. L. 14. Apem Yonder c:mes a pet, &c.] Aprmanty; 
is ſuppoſed to look out here, and to ſee the / 0-7 and painter at 
a diſtance, as traverſing the woods in queſt of Timen. This 
preparaticn oi ſcenery Mr. Pope did not conceive; and there- 
fore, I don't know by what authority, has peremptorily 
thrown out ſome part, and tranſpoſed another part of this 
and the next ſpeech to the place where Apemantus goes off 
None of the old books countenance iuch a tranſpoſition 


Taros,® 
L. 21. Thou art the cap, &c] i. e. the property, the 
bubble. Wars, 


I6:4.) rather think the top the principal. 
The remaining dialogue has more malignity than wit. 
| Jon xs 

L. 23. pla gu- on the-! 

Apem. T ou art too bad to curſe.) In the former 
Editions this whole verſe was placed to Ap mantus; by 
which, abſurdly. he was made to curſe T7 :mon, and im- 
mediately to ſubjoin that he was too bad to curſe. 


T 4HeEoB, 
P. 300. L. 16. 0 xt natural ſen and fire] 
ald rd 2x aJrApH 
Ata rr & TOYLEG ANAC. Touss, 


L. 18. M. ſe bluſh oel thao the cenſe rat d ſnow, 

That lies en Lian' lap! —) The imagery is here exqui- 
ſitely beautitul and ſublime. WARB. 

P. 301. L. 4. More things like men—) This line, in the 
old edition, is given to Apemantus, but it apparently belongs 
to Timon. Hanmer has tranſpoſed the foregoing dialogue ac- 
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cording to his own mind, not unſkilfully, but with unwar- 
rantable licenſe, Jouns, 
L. 23. —— you want much of meat.] Thus both the 
Player and poetical Editors have given us this paſſage; quite 
Sand-blind, as honeſt Launcelzt ſays, to our Author's 
Meaning. It theſe poor thieves wanted Meat, what greater 
Want could they be curſed with, as they could not live on 
graſs, and berries, and water ? but I dare warrant, the 
Poet wrote, 
% want much of meet. 
i. e. Much of what you ought te be: much of the Qualities 
befitting you as human creatures, THEOB., 
id.] Such is Mr. 7heoba/d's emendation, in which he 
is followed by Dr. Warburton, Sir T. Hanmer reads, you 
want much of men. They have been all buſy without ne- 
cefſity. Obſerve the ſeries of the converſation. The thieves 
tell him, that they are men that much do want, Here is an 
ambiguity between much want and want of much, Timon 
takes it on the wrong fide, and tells them that their greateſt 
want 1s, that, like other men, they wan! much of meat; 
then telling them where meat may be had, he aſks, Want ? 


why want ? 
What need is there now of emendation ? Jouns, 
L. 24. the earth hath roots, &c.] ä 


Vile olus, et duris herentia mora rubetis - 
Pugnantis flomachi compoſuere famem : 
Falmine vicroſtultus fitit, 
| do not ſuppoſe theſe to be imitations, but only to be fimi- 


lar thoughts on ſimilar occaſions, Jonxs. 
P. 302. L. 6. In limited prefeſſions.— ] Limited, for 
| Wars. 


L. 10. Takes wealth and life together.) Hanmer, The 
firſt copy has, | 


take wealth and lives together. 
The later editors gave it, 
take wealth and live together. Jouns, 
L. 16, The Sea's a thief, wheſe I:guid ſurge reſolves 
The Moon into ſalt tears. ] The &a melt- 


ing the Men into tears, 1s, I believe, a ſecret in philoſophy, 
Vol, V. P. 1, _ 
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which no body but Shakeſpeare's deep Editors ever dream'd 
of, There is another opinion which 'tis more reaſonable to 
believe that our Author may allude to, via. that the ſalt- 
neſs of the Sea is cauſed by ſeveral ranges, or Meund; 
of rock · ſalt under water, with which reſelving liquid the Sea 
was impregnated. This I think a ſufficient authority for 
changing Moon into Mou nps, THEeoB. & Wars, 
Thid.} I am not willing to receive mounds, which would 
not be underſtood but by him that ſuggeſted it. The moon is 
ſuppoſed to be humid, and perhaps a ſource of humidity, 
but cannot be reſolved by the ſurges of the ſea. Yet l 
think mon is the true reading, Here is a circulation of 
thievery deſcribed : the ſun, moon, and ſea, all rob, and 
are robbed. | Joauns, 
L. 29. *Tis in the malice of mankind, that he thus ad- 
wiſes us; not to have us thrive in our myſtery.) i. e. 
"Tis the common malice of mankind that makes One give 
ſuch advice to Another, as may prove to his detriment, One 
would think this eaſy enough. But the Oxford Editor reads, 
"Tis in his malice to mankind, that he thus adoi ſes us, nit to 
heave us thrive in cur myſtery. Which is making compleat 
nonſenſe of the whole reflection: For, if Timon gave this 
advice, out of his malice to his ſpecies, he was in earneſt, 
and ſo far from having any deſign that they ſbeuld net 
thrive in their myſtery, that his utmoſt wiſh was that they 
might. | WAIꝭĩ. 
id.] Hanmer's emendation, though not neceſſary, is ve- 
ry probable, and very unjuſtly charged with nonſenſe. The 
reaſon of his advice, ſays the thief, is malice te mankind, not 
any kindneſs to us, or deſire to have us thrive in our 1 
ouxs. 
P. 303. L. 3. Let us finſt ſee peace in Athens, c.] This 
and the concluding little ſpeech have in all the editions been 
placed to one ſpeaker: But, tis evident, the latter words 
ought to be put in the mouth of the ſecond thief, who is re- 
penting, and leaving off his trade, WAB. 
L. 11. hat change of nonov deſperate want has made?) 
We ſhould read, 
What change of numevr Wass. 


place 
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Did.] The original copy has, what an alteration of 
honour has deſperate want made, The preſent reading is 
certainly better, but it has no authority, To change honvur 
to humour is not neceſſary. A change of honour, is a change 


of an honourable ſlate to a ſtate of diſgrace. Jouns, 
L. 14. How rarely does it meet] Rarely, for fitly; 
not for ſeldom. Wars. 


L. 1g. When man was wisnT ] We ſhould read 
willL'd. He forgets his pagan ſyſtem here again, WaARB. 
L. 16. Grant, I may ever love, and rather woo 
Theſe that would miſchief me, than thoſe that vol] 
But why ſo? Was there ever ſuch an aſs, I mean, as the 
tranſcriber? Shakeſpeare wrote it, 
Grant, I may ever live, and rather Too 
Thoſe that would miſchief me, than thoſe that woo ! 
The Steward, affected with his maſter's misfortune, and 
meditating on the cauſe of it, ſays, What an excellent pre- 
cept is that of loving our enemies; grant that I may love 
them to chuſe, rather than flatterers. All here is ſenſible, 
and to the purpoſe, and makes the whole coherent. But 
when once the tranſcribers had blundered tes to wee in the 
firſt line, they were obliged, in their own defence, in the 
ſecond line, to alter woo to de. Wars. 
Bid. ] In defiance of this criticiſm I have ventured to re- 
place the former reading, as more ſuitable to the general 
ſpirit of theſe ſcenes, and as free from the abſurdities charg- 
ed upon it. It is plain, that in this whole ſpeech, friends 
and enemies are taken only for thoſe who profeſs fricndſbip 
and profeſs enmity ; for the friend is ſuppoſed not to be more 
kind, but more dangerous than the enemy, In the emenda- 
tion, thoſe that would miſchief, are placed in oppoſition to 
theſe that co, but in the ſpeaker's intention, thoſe that woe 
are #hoſe that miſchief moſt. The ſenſe is, Let me rather 
woo or careſs theſe that would miſchief, that profeſs to mean 
me miſchief, han th:ſe that really do me miſchiefs under 
falſe profeſſions ef ſri-ndſbip. The Spaniards, I think, have 
this proverb; Defend me from my friends, and from my 
enemies I will defend myſelf. This proverb is a ſufficient 
comment on the paſſage. 5 Jouxs. 
2 
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P. 304. L. 3. Mave is here in the compounded ſenſe of 2 
ſervant and a raſcal, Joux: 
L. 10. Fity's ſteeping; &c. ] I do not know that any 
correction is neceſſary, but I think we might read, 
eyes do never give 
But thorough luſt and laughter, pity ſleeping 
Eyes never flow (to give is to diſſolve as ſaline bodies in 
moiſt weather) but by luſt or laughter, undiſturbed by emo- 
tions of pity, , Jonxs. 
Joid.] Rejected by HANuk k.“ 
L. 17. It almoſt turns my dangerous nature WIL p.] 1. 
It almoſt turns my dangerous nature to à dangerous na- 
ture; for, by dangerous nature, is meant wildneſs, Shake. 
ſpeare wrote, 
It almoſt turns my dangerous nature M1LD, 
j. e. It almoſt reconciles me again to mankind. For fear of 
that, he puts in a caution immediately after, that he makes 
an exception but for one man. To which the Oxford Edi. 
tor ſays, rects. Was, 
Ibid.) This emendation is ſpecious, but even this may be 
controverted, To turn wild is to diſtract. An appearance 
ſo unexpected, ſays Timon, almoſt turns my ſavageneſi to 
diſtraction. Accordingly he examines with nicety, leit his 
phrenzy ſhould deceive him. 
Let me behold thy face, Surely this man 
W as born of woman. 
And to this ſuſpected diſorder of the mind he alludes, 
Perpetual, ſober, God.! 
Ye powers whoſe intellects are out of the reach of pertur- 


bation. Jouns, 
P. 30g. L. 19. — from men.) Away from human 
habitations. Jouns, 
L. 24. Debts wither =] Debts wither them to n- 
thing. Folio. Jonns, 


P. 306. Enter Poet and Painter.) The poet and the 
painter were within view when Apemantus parted from 7. 
mon, and might then have ſeen Timon, ſince Apemantus, 
ſtanding by him, could fee them: But the ſcenes of th: 
thieves and the ſteward have paſſed before their arrival, an! 
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et paſſed, as the drama is now conducted, within their 
view. It might be ſuſpected that ſome ſcenes are tranſpoſed, 
for all theſe difficulties would be removed by introducing 
the poet and painter firſt, and the thieves in this place. Yet 
| am afraid the ſcenes muſt keep their preſent order; for the 
inter alludes to the thieves, when he ſays, he Iikcæui ſe en- 
riched poor ftraggling ſoldiers with great quantity, This 
impropriety is now heighten'd by placing the thieves in one 
2&, and the poet and painter in another: but it muſt be re- 
membered, that in the original edition this play is not divid- 
ed into ſeparate acts, ſo that the preſent diſtribution is arbi- 
trary, and may be changed if any convenience can be gain- 


ed, or impropriety obviated by alteration Jouns. 
L. 25. the deed is J In the old edition, the deed of 
ſaying is guite out of uſe, Jouws. 


P. 307. L. 2. it muft be a perſonating of himſelf; ] Pi- 
ſenating, for repreſenting ſimply. For the ſubje& of this 
projected ſatire was Timon's caſe, not his perſen. Wars. 

L. 4 felh*o youth and opulency ] i. e. The flatteries of 
lovers and legacy hunters, Wars.* 

L. 12. While the day ſerves, &c.] This couplet in all 
the editions is placed to the painter, but, as it is in rhyme, 
and a ſequel of the ſentiment begun by the feet, I have made 
no ſcruple to aſcribe it to him. Taros.*® 

Bd.] ——BLACK-CORNER'D n7ght,] We ſhould read, 

—  -LACK-CORNETTE nigh, 
A cernette is a woman's head-dreſs for the night. So in 
another place he calls her b/ack-brow'd night. WaARB, 

Ibid.) Black-corner'd night is probably corrupt, but blach- 
| cynette can hardly be right, for it ſhould be black-cornetted 
night, I cannot propoſe any thing, but muſt leave the place 
in jts preſent ſtate, Jouxs. 

L. 18. *Tis thou that rigg'ft the bark, and plow? the foam, 

Settleft admired reverence in a flave;,] As both 

the couplet preceding, and following this, are in rhyme, I 

am very apt to ſuſpect the rhyme is diſmounted here, by an 

accidental © corruption; and therefore have ventur'd to 

replace wave in the room of foam, Tazop,* 
| D 3 
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P. 308. L. 3. Let it ge, naked men may ſee't the better; 
Thus has this paſſage been ſtupidly pointed thro? all the edi. 
tions, as if naked men could ſee better than men in their 
cloaths. I think yerily, if there were any room to credit 
the experiment, ſuch editors ought to go naked for the im. 
provement of their eye-ſights. But, perhaps, they have as 
little faith as judgment in their own readings. The poet, in 
the preceding ſpeech, haranguing on the ingratitude of J. 
mon's falſe friends, ſays, he cannot cover the monſtrouſnef 
of it with any ſize of words; to which Timon, as I have rec- 
tified the pointing, very aptly replies ; 

Let it go naked,——men may ſee't the better, 
So our poet, in his Much Ads about N:thing 
Why ſeek'ſt thou then to cover with excuſe 
That, which appears in proper nakedneſs. Turton? 

id.] The humour of this reply is incomparable. lt in- 
ſinuates not only the higheſt contempt of the flatterer in 
particular, but this uſeful leſſon in general, that the images 
of things are cleareſt ſeen through a ſimplicity of phraſe; 
of which in the words of the precept, and in thoſe which oc- 
caſioned it, he has given us examples. War, 

P. 309. L. 9. Keep in eur — The conſtructi- 
on requires us to r 

K ep him in your boſom. | Revizau* 

L. 10. — 4 made-up villain.) That is, 2 villain that 
adopts qualities and characters not properly belonging to 
him; — OHNs, 

L. ig. in draugbt,] That is, in the jakes 

L. 19. But two in company=——] This is an im- 
perfect ſentence, and is to be 5 thus, 

But tevo in company ſpcils all. Wars, 

BBid.] This paſſage is obſcure, I think the meaning is 
this: but two in company, that is, ſtand apart, let only tut 
land together ; for even when each ſtands fingle there ar 


two, he himſelf and a villain. Jonxs. 
P. 311. L. 9. And 1.1] So Hanmer, The ole 
editions have, which now. OANs. 


L. 12. Of its own Fall, The Oxferd E. 
ter alters Fall to Fault, not knowing that Shake/pcar 
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uſes Fall to ſignify diſnonour, not deſtruction. So in 
Hamlet. 4 
What a falling off was there! Wars 
Ibid.) The truth is, that neither — means diſgrace 
nor is fault a neceſſary emendation. Falling off in the quo- 
tation is not Giſgrace, but defe&ron. The Athenians had 
ſenſe, that is, felt the danger of their own Fall, by the 
arms of Alcibiades, Jon xs. 

Ibid.} —refiraining aid te Timon; ] I think it ſhould 
be refraining aid, that is, withholding aid that ſhould have 
been given 1 Timon, Jouns. 

L. 1g. Than their cffence can weigh down by the dram, ] 
This, which was in former editions, can ſcarcely be right, 
and yet I know not whether my reading will be thought 
to rectify it. I take the meaning to be, We will give 
thee a recompence that our offences cannot outweigh, 
heaps of wealth down by the dram, or delivered accord- 
ing to the exacteſt meaſure. A little diſorder may perhaps 
| have happened in tranſcribing, which may be retormed by 
reading, | 


„ ev'n ſuch heaps 
And ſums > and wealth, decun by the dram, 
A ſball to thee- Jouxs. 
L. 27. Allow'd with abſolute power,] This is neither 
Fegliſh nor ſenſe, We ſhould read, 
Hallow'd with abſolute power, 
i. e. Thy perſon ſhall be held ſacred. Por abſolute power 
being an attribute of the Gods, the ancients thought 
that he who had it in ſociety, was become ſacred, and 
his perſon inviolable : On which account, the Romans called 
the Tribunitial power of the Emperors, ſacreſancta poteſtat. 
| WaARB, 
Ibid.) Allawed is licenſed, ey uncontrolled, So 
of a Buffoon in Love's Labour loft, it is ſaid, that he is al- 
lowed, that is, at liberty to ſay what he will, a privileged 
ſcoffer. Jon xs. 
P. 312, L. 19. To the protection of the proſp'rous Gedi] 
ProſÞ®rous, for happy. The claflical epithet of the Gods. 
WARS.“ 
D 4 
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L. 23. My long fickneſs ] The diſeaſe of life 
begins to promiſe me a period. Jouxs, 
P. 313. L. 18. in the ſequence of degree,] Metho- 
dically, from higheſt to loweſt. Jounxs 
L. 20. let him take bis taſte; ] I don't know, 
upon what authority Mr. Pope, in both his editions, haz 
given us this reading; I have reſtored the text from the 
old books, and, I am perſuaded, as the authour wrote, 
Timon's whole harangue is copied from this paſſage of Pu. 
tarch in the life of M. Anny: Ve men of Mhens, in 
* a court-yard belonging to my houſe grows a large 
„ fig-tree; on which many an honeſt citizen has been 
© pleaſed to hang himſelf: Now, as I have thoughts of 
© building upon that ſpot, I could not omit giving you 
this public notice; to the end, that if any more 2 
„ mong you have a mind to make the ſame uſe of my 
« tree, they may do it pecdily, before it is deſtroyed.” 
And Rabelais, who, in the oldeſt prologue to his fourt) 
book, has inſerted this ſtory from Plutarch, thus renders the 
cloſe of the ſentence : 
——Pourtant quicengue de Vous autres, et de toute la vill: 
aura a ſe pendre, gen depeſche promptement. - Turton * 
P. 314 L. 7. In our dear peril.) So the Folics, and 
rightly. The Oxford Editor alters dear to dread, not 
knowing that dear, in the language of that time, ſignified 
dre zd, and is fo uſed by Shakeſpeare in numberleſs places. 
| TROB. & Wars. 
P. 31g. Sc. V. Rejected by HAN MTR.“ 
L. 5. Some beaſt read this; here does not live a man. 
Some beaſt read what? The ſoldier had yet only ſeen the 
rude pile of earth heaped up for Timon's grave, and not the 
Inſcription upon it. We ſhould read, 
Some beaſt REAR'D this ;, 
The ſoldier ſeeking, by order, for Timon, ſees ſuch an irre- 
gular mole. as he concludes muſt have been the workman- 
ſhip of ſome beaſt inhabiting the woods; and ſuch a cavity, 
as either muſt have been fo over-arched, or happened by the 
caſual falling in of the ground. Wars. 
Toid.) Notwithſtanding this remark, I apprehend the ole 
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reading to be the right. The ſoldier had only ſern the rude 
hap of earth, He had evidently ſeen ſomething that told 
him Timen was dead ; and what could tell that but his tomb? 
The tomb he ſees, and the inſcription upon it, which not 
being able to read, and finding none to read it for him, he 
exclaims peeviſhly, ſome beaſt read this, for it muſt be read, 
and in this place it cannot be read by man. 

There is ſomething elaborately unſki}ful in the contrivance 
of ſending a ſoldier, who cannot read, to take the epitaph in 
wax, only that it may cloſe the play by being read with more 
ſolemnity in the laſt ſcene. Jonxs. 

L. 18. ——traverft arm,—] Arras acroſs. ons. 

L. 19. the time is fluſb,] A bird is flaſb when his 
ſeathers are grown, and he can leave the neſt. Fluſh is 
mature. Jouns. 

L. 20. When crouehing marrow in the bearer ſtrong 

Cries, of i'ſe!f, no more; ] The marrow was ſup- 

poſed to be the original of ſtrength. The image is from a 
camel kneeling to take up his load, who riſes immediately 
when he finds he has as much laid on as he can bear. 
Wars, 


P. 316. L. 3. Above their guantity.] Weir refers to rages. 
Wars. 


os So did wwe wwoee 
Transf:rmed Timon to our City's Love 
By humble Meſſage, and by promis'd means,] Pro- 
mis Means muſt import the recruiting his ſunk Fortunes; 
but this is not all, The Senate had wooed him with bumble 
meſſage, and Promiſe of general Reparation. This ſeems 
included in the flight Change which I have made — and by 
promi.'d mends | Tnxos. 
4.) Dr. Warburtm agrees with Mr. The:bald, but the 
old reading may well ſtand. Jonxs. 
L. 16. Same that they wanted Cunning in Eeceſs, 
H1th broke their Hearts.) i. e. in other terms, — 
Shame, that they were not the cunningeſt Men alive, hath 
been the Cauſe of their Death. For Cunning in Exceſs muſt 
mean this or nothing O brave Editors! They had heard 
It ſaid, that too much Wit in ſome Caſes might be dange- 
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rous, and why not an abſolute Want of it? But had they 


the Skill or Courage to remove one perplexing Comma, the 
eaſy and genuine Senſe would immediately ariſe. * Shame 
6% in Exceſs (i. e. Extremity of Shame) that they wanted 
« Cunning (i. e. that they were not wiſe enough not to 
& baniſh you ; ) hath broke their Hearts.” TRroz. 
id.] I have no wiſh to diſturb the manes of Theobald, 
yet think ſome emendation may be offered that will make 
the conſtruction leſs harſh, and the ſentence more ſerious, 
I read, 
Shame that they wanted coming in Exceſs 
Hath broke their hearts, 
Shame which they had ſo long wanted, at laſt coming in iti 
wimoft excels. Jonxs. 
L. 22, 23, Rejected by HANu ER.“ 
L. 23. —— % ſquare—)] Not regular, not equitable, 


OHNs. 
P. 317. L. 15, ——zxcharged ports ;] That iy un- 
guarded gates. Juonxs. 


9. not a man 
Shall paſi his quarter, —) Not a ſoldier ſhall 
quit his ſtation, or be let looſe upon you; and if any 
commits violence, he ſhall anſwer it regularly to the law, 
OHNs. 
P. 318. L. 1. Here lies a wretched coarſe,) This — 
the poet has form'd out of two ſeparate diſtichs quoted by 
Plutarch in his life of M. Antony : the firſt, ſaid live been 
compos'd by Times himſelf ; the other is an epitaph on him 
made by Callimachus, and extant among his epigrams. The 
verſion of the latter, as our author has tranſmitted it to us, 
avoids thoſe blunders which Leonard Aretine, the Lain 
tranſlator of the above quoted /ife in Plutarch, committed 
in it. I once imagin'd, that Shakeſpeare might poſſibly have 
corrected this tranſlator's blunder from his own acquaintance 
with the Greek original: but, I find, he has tranſcribed the 
four lines from an old Engliſh verſion of Plutaych, extant in 
his time, I have not been able to trace the time, when this 
play of our author's made its firſt appearance ; but I believe, 
it was written before the death of Q. Elisabeth; becauſe ! 


L. 1 
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take it to be hinted at in a piece, called, Jack Drum's en- 
tertainment; or, the comedy of Paſquill and Katherine, 
play'd by the children of Pee es, and printed in 1601, 


Come, come, now I'll be as ſociable as Timon of Athens, 
Tuzos,® 


L. 8. eur brain's flow,——) Hanmer and Dr. War- 
burton read, brine's flow. Jouns 
Yet rich Conceit 


L. 9. 
1 Taught thee to make vaſt Neptune weep for aye 
On t 5 low grave, on faults forgiven, De 
e 


Is neble Timon, of whoſe Memo 
Hereafter more. ] All the Editors in their 


Learning and Sagacity, have ſuffered an unaccountable ab- 
ſurdity to > them in this Paſſage, Why was Neptune to 
weep on Timon's Faults forgiven ? Or, indeed, what Faults 
had Timon committed, except againſt his own Fortune and 
happy Situation in Life? But the Corruption of the Text 
lies only in the bad Pointing, which I have diſengaged, and 
reſtored to the true Meaning. Alcibiades's whole Speech, 
as the Editors might have obſerved, is in Breaks, betwixt 
his Reflections on T;mon's Death, and his Addreſſes to the 
Athenian Senators : and as ſoon as he has commented on the 
Place of Timen's Grave, he bids the Senate ſet forward; tells 
them, he has forgiven their Faults; and promiſes to uſe 


them with Mercy, TRIOR. 


/ 

THE Play of Timon is a domeſtic Tragedy, and therefore 
ſtrongly faſtens on the Attention of the reader. In the plan 
there is not much art, but the incidents are natural, and the 
characters various and exact. The cataſtrophe affords a very 
powerful warning againſt that eſtentatious liberality, which 
icatters bounty, but confers no benefits; and buys flattery, 
but not friendſhip. 

In this Tragedy are many paſſages perplexed, obſcure, and 
probably corrupt, which I have endeavoured to rectify or ex- 
plain with due diligence; but having only one copy, cannot 
promiſe myſelf that my endeavours will be applauded. 

Jouns, 


End of the Notes on Claes of Athens. 
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ITUS ANDRONICUS.}]'An old ballad; whoſe 
date and time of writing, cannot be aſcertained, is the 
ground Work of Titus Andronicus ; the names of the 
perſons acting, and almoſt every incident of the Play is there 
in miniature: it is indeed ſo like that one might be tempted 
to ſuſpect, that the ballad was. formed upon the play, and 
not that upon the ballad ; were it not ſufficiently known, 
that almoſt all the compoſitions of that ſort are prior to 
even the infancy of Shakeſpeare, ' Car ELI.“ 

Ibid.] This is one of thoſe plays, which I have always 
thouzht, with the better judges, ought not to be acknow- 
ledged in the lift of Shakeſpeare's genuine pieces. And, 
perhaps, I may give a proof to ſtrengthen this opinion, that 
may put the matter out of queſtion. Ben Johnſon in the 
induction to his Barthelomew-Fair, (which made its firſt 
appearance in the year 1614) couples Feronymo and Andro- 
n1cus together in reputation, and ſpeaks of them as plays 
then of twenty-five ur thirty years ſtanding. Conſequently, 
Ardronicus muſt have been on the ſtage, before Shakeſpeare 
left Warwrckſbire to come and refide in London = and 1 
never heard it ſo much as intimated, that he had turned 
his genius to ftage-writing, before be aſſociated with the 
players, and became one of their body. However, that be 
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afterwards introduced it a-new on the ſcene, with the 
addition of his own maſterly touches, is inconteſtable ; and 
thence, F preſume, grew his title to it. The diction in 
general, where he has not taken the pains to raiſe it, is 
even beneath that of the Three Parts of Henry VI. The 
ſtory, we are to ſuppoſe, merely fiftitious. Andronicus is 
a ſur-name of pure Greek derivation : Tamora is neither 
mentioned by Ammianus Marcel inus, nor any body elſe 
that I can find. Nor had Rome, in the time of her Empe- 
rors, any wars with the Gothe, that I know of : not till 
after the tranſlation of the empire, I mean, to Byzantium, 
- And yet the ſcene of our play is laid at Rome, and Satur- 
#inus is elected to the empire at the Capitol. THrros* 

Ibid.) This whole play ſhould be flung out of the liſt of 
Shakeſpeare's works. What tho' a purple patch might here 
and there appear, is that ſufficient reaſoa to make our poet's 
name- father this or other anonymous productions of the 
ſtage? But Mr. Theobald has put the matter out of all 
queſtion, by ſhewing that the ſtage was in poſſeſſion of it 
before our author left Warwickſhire, Ur rox.“ 

Ibid.) Mr. Upton concludes from Mr. Theobald's calcy- 
lation, that this play is ſpurious. But he is too haſty, 
Upon what grounds does Mr. Theobald affirm that Shake- 
ſpeare did not leave Warwickſhire before the year 1589? 
From the induction to Bartholomew-Fair it appears, that 
this play made its firſt appearance on the ſtage not later at 
leaſt than that year, which was the twenty-frfth of Shake- 
ſpeare's age; and it ts ſcarce conceivable that ſo ſtrong x 
propenſity of genius towards the Drama could have lain ſo 
long dormant, without exerting itſelf in ſome production. 
This production might have been ſent to town and brought 
om the ſtage before he himſelf quitted Warwickſhire, and 
might have been the very circumſtance that introduced him 
to his acquaintance with the players upon his firſt arrival, 
Fbe internal evidence againſt the play is much ſtronger, 
The fable is at the ſame time fhecking andpuerile, without 
the leaſt appearance of art or conduct. The characters are 
unnatural and undiſtinguiſtiable, or rather abſolutely none; 
whereas thoſe of Shakeſpeare are always ſtrongly marked, 
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beyond thoſe of any other poet that ever lived. The ſenti- 
ments are poor and trivial. The ſtile flat and uniform, 
utterly deſtitute of that ſtrength and variety of expreſſion, 
which, with a certain obſcurity ſometimes attending it, are 
the diſtinguiſhing characters of Shakeſpeare, There are 
however ſcattered here and there many ſtrokes ſcmething 
reſembling his peculiar manner, though not his beſt man- 
ner, which as they could not be imitated from him, would 
incline one to believe, this might poſſibly be his moſt ju- 
yenile performance, written before his genius had had 
time to unfold and form itſelf, Revisarl.* 

Bid] This it one of the Plays which ought not to be loc d 
ben to be of 7 ce mpoſition. By giving it the 
credit of a few of bis lines inſerted here and there he got the 
diſcredit of writing the whole. HANUER.* 

Bd.] All the editors and criticks agree with Mr. Theo- 
bald in ſuppoſing this play ſpurious, I ſee no reaſon for 
differing from them; for the colour of the ſtile is wholly 
different from that of the other plays, and there is an 
attempt at regular verſification, and artificial cloſes, not 
always inelegant, yet ſeldom pleaſing. The barbarity of 
the ſpectacles, and the general maſſacre which are here 
exhibited, can ſcarcely be conceived tolerable to any au- 
dience ; yet we are told by Johnſon, that they were not 
only borne but praiſed, That 3 L wrote any part, 
Gough 7. beobald declares it inconteſtable, I ſee no reaſon for 

ieving. | 

The chronology of this play does not prove it not to be 
Shakeſpeare's. If it had been written twenty-five years in 
i614, it might have been written when Shakeſpeare was 
twenty-five years old. When he left F/arwickſbire I know 
not, but at the age of twenty-five it was rather too late to 
fly for deer-ſtealing. 

Ravenſcroft, who, in the reign of Charles II. reviſed this 
play, and reſtored it to the ſtage, tells us in his preface, 
from a theatrical tradition I ſuppoſe, which in his time might 
be of ſufficient authority, that this play was touched in 
different parts by Shakeſpeare, but written by ſome other 
poet. I do not find Shakeſpeare's touches very diſcernible, 
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Tt is obſervable, that this play is printed in the quarto ot 
1611, with exaQtneſs equal to that of the other books of thoſe 
times. The firſt edition was probably corrected by the 
authour, ſo that here is very little room for conjecture or 
emendation; and accordingly none of the editors have much 
moleſted this piece with officious criticiſm. Jouxs. 

I6id.) This play is certainly Shakeſpeare's, as it 1s given 
to him among other plays that are undoubtedly his, in 4 
little book called P./ladis Tamia, or the ſecond part of 
Wit's Commonwealth, written by | Maiſter and 
printed in 1598. OBsEerv. & ConJec* 

P. V. L. 15. Hil, Rome, viforius in thy mourning 
Weeds ! I ſuſpect that the Poet wrote, 
| in my mourning Weds, 

i. e. Titus would ſay; Thou, Rome, art victorious, tho' [ 
am a monrner for thoſe Sons which I have loft in obtaining 
that victory. WAB. 

Bid.] Thy is as well as my. We may ſuppoſe the Romani, 
in a grateful ceremony, meeting the dead ſons of Andre. 


nicus with mourning habits. Jonxs. 
P. VI. L. 1. Jupiter, to whom the capitol was ſacred. 
Juonxs. 


P. VII. L. 2. Sufficeth not, that we are brought te Rome, 
To beautify thy Triumphe, and return 
Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke ?] It is evident, as 
this Paſſage has hitherto been pointed, none of the editors 
underſtood the true Meaning. The regulation I have given 
the text, I dare warrant, reſtores the Author's intention. 
To beautify thy triumphs and return. Taros.* 


L. 29. The ſelf ſame Gods, that arm'd the queen of Troy, 


With opportunity of ſharp revenge 

Upon the Thracian Tyrant in his Tent, &c.] I read, againſt 
the Authority of all the Copies, in her Tent; 1. e. in the 
Tent where ſhe and the other Trejan Ceptive Women were 
kept: for thither Hecuba by a Wile had decoy'd Polymneſtor, 
in order to perpetrate her Revenge. This we may learn 
from EuUziyriDtes's Hecuba; the only Author, that I can 
at preſent remember, from whom our Writer muſt have 
glean'd this Circumſtance, THEOB, 
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p. IX. L. 3. Avp fame's eternal date for virtue's praiſel] 
This abſurd wiſh is made ſenſe of by changing and into ix. 
| Wars. 
Bid.] To live in fame' date is, if an allowable, yet a 
harſh expreſſion. To out/ive an e/ernal date is, tho* not 
philoſophical, yet poetical ſenſe. He wiſhes that her life 
may be longer than his, and her praiſe longer than fame. 
; oHNsS. 
L. 9. Fair Lords, your fortunes are alike in all.) This is 
addreffed by the tribune to all his brother's ſons, as well 
dead as alive, But how could it be then ſaid, that their 
fortunes were all alike? The expreflion ſeems liable to an 
open abſurdity, Perhaps, we may reconcile ourſelves to it, 
thus : “ Some of you are returned fate, and with glory 
you that have not lived to return, ſhare the glory of your 
% brethren's fortune, in having died for your country: And 
though you cannot partake in the joy of their triumph 
« yet ſtill you enjoy a ſafer triumph, exempt from chance 
and caſualty.” Traros.* 
P. XIII. L. 25, — changing piece,] Spoken of Lavinia. 
Piece was then, as it is now, uſed perſonally as a word of 
contempt. | Jouns. 
P. XVI. L. 4. The Greeks, upon advice, did bury Ajax, 
| That flew himſelf ;—) As the author before ſhew'd him- 
ſelf acquainted with a circumſtance glean'd from Euripides, 
we find him here no leſs converſant with the Ajax of 
Sor noc LES ; in which Nyſes and Teucer ſtrenuouſly con- 
tend for permiſſion to bury the body of Ajax, tho' he had 
deen declar'd an enemy to the confederate ſtates of Greece, 
Tatos.* 
P. XX. Ac 2. Sc. I, In the quarto the direction is, manet 
Aaron, and he is before made to enter with Tamora, though 
he ſays nothing. This ſcene ought to continue the firſt act. 
Jonxs. 
L. 11. Upen her Wir-] We ſhould read, | 
Upon ber w1lL. a Wars, 
16:4.) I think wit, for which ſhe is eminent in the drama, 
is right. Jou xs. 
Ib;d.) Upes her wit doth early honour wait, ] I don't 
Vor. V. P. i. E 
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know for what reaſon, or whether by chance, Mr. R:eys 
and Mr. Pope adopted this reading: I have reſtor'd with all 
the old copies, ear, ly. Taro * 

P. XXII. L. 1. Not I, till I have fteatl'd, &.] This 
ſpeech, which has been all along given to Demetrius as 
the next to Ch;ror, were both given to the wrong ſpeaker, 
For it-was Demetrius that had thrown out the reproachful 
ſpeeches on the other. Wars, 

P. XXIII. L. 21. and are you ſuch fel 

To 447 hot this Pm Would it offend you ten 
- Chi. Faith, not me. 

Dem. Nor me, ſs I were one.) This is Verbum jat ſa. 
pienti, with a vengeance, The two brothers ſhew more 
ſagacity in this paſſage, than they do throughout the play 
beſides; for they make their anſwer to Aaron, without ever 
ſtaying to hear him propound his queſtion, But there is no 
occaſion for this ſpirit of divination. The ſupplement, 
which I have made, is reſtor'd from the old guaris, which 
Mr. Pope pretends to have collated. Turos.“ 

L. 22. To ſquare for this P—) Sjuare ſignifies to quarrel. 
Vide Midſummer Night's dream. Mr, P:pe.* 

P. XXIV. L. 7. —by kmJ—] That is, by nature, which 
is the old fignification of kind, Juouns. 
Scene 3. The diviſion of the play into acts, which was 
firſt made by the editors in 1623, is improper. There is 
here an interval of action, and here the ſecond act ought to 

have begun. Jonxs. 
I. 27. — the morn is bright and gray ;] i. 6. bright 
and yet not red, which was a fign of ſtorms and rain, but 
gray which foretold fair weather. Yet the Oxford Editor 
alters gray to gay. | Wars. 
P. 320. L. 9. That have their ulms, &c.) This is 
obſcure. It ſeems to mean only that they who are to come 
at this gold of the empreſs, are to ſuffer by it. Jonuns. 

P. 322. L. 7. Should drive upon thy new-transtormed 
Limbs,] Drive upen the Limbs, is an expreſſion which 
ſuggeſts no image to the Fancy: I ſhould ſuſpect the Author 
wrote, 

Should thrive upon the new-transformed Limbs ; 
that is after having torn and devoured them. Revisal* 


iſtenc 
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L. 15. — ſwarth Cimmerian.—] Swarth is black, 
The Moor is called C:mmerian from the affinity of blackneſs 


to darkneſs. Jonxs. 
L. 29. noted long.] He had yet been married but 
one night. Jonxs. 


P. 323. L. 16. Should ſtraigbt fall mad, or elſe die 
ſuddenly.) This is ſaid in fabulous phy ſiology of thoſe that 
hear the groan of the mandrake torn up, Jouns. 

P. 324. L. 1, I come, Semiramis, nay barbarous Tamora, ! 

*By an inaccuracy of the pointing, the editors have all 
along made nonſenſe of this paſſage. But the poet's mean- 
ing is this; Lavinia, ſeeing her huſband ſtabb'd by the 
Queen's two ſons, expects and invites the Queen to ſerve 
her in the ſame kind, and put an end to her mileries. 

Tnzop * 

L. 9. And with that painted Hor ſbe braves your mie bti- 
nels;] Lavinia ſtands upon her chaſtity, and nuptial vow, 
and upon the merit of theſe braves the Queen. But why 
are theſe called a pain'ed hope F we ſhould read, 

And wvith this painted Cope 1, e. with this gay cover- 
ing, It is well expreſſed. Her reaſons were of a religious 
nature; and are therefore called a painted cope, which is a 
ſplendid ecclefiaſtic veſtment : It might be called rainted, 
likewiſe, as inſinuating that her virtue was only pretended, 


Wan. 
Ibid.) Painted hope is only ſpecieut hope, or ground of 
confidence more plauſible than ſolid. Jonxs. 


P. 32). L. 21. A pret out ring, —] There is ſuppoſed 
to be a gem called a carbuncle, which emits not reflected but 
native light, Mr. Boyle believes the reality of its ex- 
iſtence. Jonns, 

P. 331.. L.3. If I do dream, would all my wealth 
would evake me J] If this be a dream, I would give all my 
poſſeſſions to be delivered from it by waking. Jouns 

L. 11. thoſe ſweet ornaments, 


Whoſe circling ſhadows Kings have ſought to ſleep in, 
And might not gain ſo great an happineſs, 
Ar half thy leve “] As half her love? But might they 
gain any part of her love? or would ſhe not conſent to em- 
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brace em ſo much as with ene arm? The poet had no ſuch 
ſtuff in his thoughts. My correction reſtores the true mean- 
ing; that tho' Princes languiſh'd to ſleep in her arms, they 
could not obtain their ſuit, or have her love. The very 
ſame corruption has obtaia'd in our author's tale of Cephaly; 
and Precris: : 

And looks, as do the trees by winter nipt, | 

Whom froſt and cold of fruit and leaves half ſtript. 

For grammar ſhews, that we muſt likewiſe read here 
have /tr1pt, Tn OB.“ 
P. 333. L. 9. two ancient urns, Oxford Editor. — 
Vulg. 1ws ancient ruin. Jouns 

L. 10. Than youthful April bal! with all her ſbow'rs;] 
This is the reading of our poetical editors only; the older 
copies have it right ly t all his ſbew'rs, If they had 
not remember'd Ovid in his Faſti, lib. IV. v. 89. 

(Aprilem memorant ab aperto tempore dictum: 

Quem Venus injecta windicat alma manu.) 

They might, at leaſt, have remembered the firſt rule in theit 
Propria que maribus, that all months and winds are maſcu- 
lines. Tn+ost 

P. 334 L. 29. —— in thy father's ſight > We ſhould 
read, /pight. THEOB, & Wars, 
P. 335. L. 24. 1: was my Deer;] The play upon 
Deer and dear has been uſed by Waller, who calls a lady's 


girdle, | 
The pale that held my lovely Deer. OHNs. 
P. 338. L. 8. V bich of your hands hath not defend:! 


Rome, 
Aid rear'd alift the bloody battle-axe, 

Writing deſtruftion on the enemies caſtle ?] This is 4 
paſſage, which ſhows a moſt wonderful ſagacity in our 
editors. They could not, ſure, intend an improvement of 
the Art Military, by teaching us that it was ever a cuſtom 
to hew down. ca/ilcs with the battle-axe. Or could they 
have a deſign to tell us, that they wore caſtles formerly on 
their heads for def-»five armour ? There is, indeed, a pal: 
ſage in Troilus and Crefſida, which ſuch commentators might 
alledge in ſupport of ſuch a wile opinion. 
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And, Diomede, 
Stand faſt, and wear a caſtle on thy head, &c. 
| ventur'd, ſome time ago, to correct the paſſage thus 
Writing deflru&ion on the enemy's 'caſk, - 
i.e. an helmet; from the French word, une caſque. A 
broken & in the manuſcript might eaſily be miſtaken for 24, 
and thus a caſtle was built at once, But as I think it is 


much more feiſible to ſplit an helmet with a baltie-axe, 


than to cut down a caſtle with it, I ſhall continue to ſtand 
by my emendation. Tazos,* 
Ibid] Writing Deſtructien on the enemies? Caſtle ?] Thus 
all the editions. But Dr. Theobald, aiter ridiculing the 
ſagacity of the former editors at the expence of a great deal 
of aukward mirth, corrects it to Caſgue; and this, he ſays, 
he'll ſtand by: And the Oxford Editor, taking his ſecurity, 
will ſtand by it too. But what a ſlippery ground is critical 
confidence] Nothing could bid fairer tor a right conjecture; 
yet *tis all imaginary. A cloſe helmet which covered the 
whole head, was called a Caftle, and, I ſuppoſe, for that 
very reaſon, Don Qʒixote's barber, at leaſt as good a critick 
as theſe Editors, ſays, (in She/ton's tranſlation of 1612,) J 
knew what is a helmet, and what a merrion, and what a 
clſe CASTLE, and other things touching warfare. lib, 4. 
cap. 18. And the original, celada de encaxe, has ſomething 
of the ſame ſignification. Shakeſpeare uſes the word again 
in Troilus and Creſſida ; | 
and Diomede | 
Stand faſt, and wear a Caſtle en thy head, Wars. 
Ibid.) As the word caſtle, ſeems impertinent in this 
place, Mr. Theobald and Sir Thomas Hanmer had con- 
curr'd to alter it very judiciouſly to ca/que, which gives the 
ſenſe manifeſtly required by the context. Mr. Warburton, 
who never lets flip an occaſion of inſulting theſe two gentle- 
men, unluckily for himſelf happened to think, he had now 
2 fair opportunity of expoſing their ignorance, and triumph- 
ing in his own ſuperior learning. But to uſe his own words, 
What a ſlippery ground is critical confidence? Nothing 
could bid fairer for an indiſputable refutation, yet *tis all 
imaginary z"* for it reſts wholly on two miſtakes, one of a 
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printer, the other of his own, The word Caftle in the 
paſſage from Shelton's Don Quixote, where ſeveral king; 
of heimets are enumerated, is evidently a fault of the preſs; 
for a cloſe Cajque is the exact interpretation of the Spaniſh 
ariginal celada de encaxe: this Mr. Warburton muſt have 
ſeen, if he had indeed nncerſtood Spaniſh as well as he 


pret ends to do, For the primitive Cax-, from whence the 


word, encaxe, is derived, ſignifies a Box, or Cer, but 
never a Caſtle. His other proof is from a paſſage in Troilu; 
and Creflida, but Troilus does not therein adviſe Diomede 
to wear a helmet on his head; that would be poor indeed, 
for he always wore one in battle, but to guard his head 
with the moſt impenetrable armour, to ſhut it up even in: 
caſtle if it were poflible, or elſe his ſword ſhould reach it, 


RrvisAL.“ 
Ib:d.] The Reviſal affirms, and, I think, proves, that 
caſe is right. Jonxs, 


P. 339. L. 26. And do not break into theſe Two extreme, 
We ſhould read, inſtead of this nonſenſe. 
WOE extremes, 
i. e. extremes cauſed by exceflive ſorrow. But Mr. Theebald, 
on his own authority, alters it to deep, without notice 


given. WaRB, 
Ibid.) It is deep in the old quarto of 1611. Jouns, 
P. 340. L. 29. ſeme deal,] i. e. in ſome meaſure, 
Wars? 
P. 341. L. 11, —— with this dear fi;hi] The Oxford 
Editor reads dire fight. He did not know that dear bore at 
that time the ſignification of dire. Wars* 
L. 14. Ab, now no more wil! I controul my griefs;) | 
read. y grieſs: Marcus had before perſuaded Tits to 
be temperate and reſtrain the exceſs of his ſorrows: but 
now, ſays he, that ſo miſerable as object is preſented to 
your ſight as a dear daughter ſo heinouſly abus'd, e'en in- 
—_ your ſorrows till they put an end to your miſerable 
e. 


Turos.“ 


P. 342. Sc. VI. This ſcene, which does not contribute 
any thing to the action, yet ſeems to have the ſame authour 
with the reſt, is omitted in the quarto of 1611, but ſound i 
the folio of 1623. Jown: 
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P. 344. L. 12. —by ftill practice] By ronflant or con» 
inual practice. Jonxs. 
L. 29. And buz lamenting Doings in the Ar] Lam-niing 
Doings is a very idle Expreſſion. and conveys no Idea. I 
read Dolings, The Alteration, which I have made, though 
it is but the Addition of a ſingle Letter, is a great 'ncreaſe 
to the Senſe; and tho', indeed, there is ſomewhat of a 
Tautology in the Epithet and SU annext to it, yet 
that's no new Thing with our Author. THEOB, 
P. 348. L. 20. Magni Dominator Pel, 
Tam lentus audis Scelera ! tam lentus vides “] Thus this 
quotation has paſſed thro? all the printed copies, as well thoſe 
put out by the players, as thoſe by the more learned editors. 
The latter of theſe verſes is copied from the Hrppolytus of 
Seneca; but the addreſs to SN there, which precedes it, 
is in theſe terms—— Mrgne R-gnator Deum, 
Tam lentus audis * Sec. 
Where Shakeſpeare, (or whoever elſe was the author of 
this play) met with the hemiſtich ſubſtituted in the place of 
Seneca's, I can't pretend to ſay. But were our poetical 
editors ſo little acquainted with the numbers of a common 
lambic, as to let 
— Mag- | ni Domi- vater Poli, 
paſs them without ſuſpicion? have they ever obſerv'd a 
daftyl in the fourth foot of an Iambic verſe, either in the 
Greek tragedians, or in Seneca if not, I_muſt believe, our 
author found this hemrſtich thus: | 
Mag- | ne Domi- | zator | Poli, 
Thus the 4th foot is a Tribrachys, (and equal in time to an 
lanbic,) a licence perpetually taken by all the tragic poets. 
TRIO. * 
L. 26. And ſwear with me as with the woeful peer, 
And father 
The ſecond folio reads feere, a companion, here put meta- 
phorically for huſband. 
* Swear as Junius Brutus did with the huſband and Father 
© of Lucretia.“ OBserv. & Cong.* 
L. 23. That we will proſ-cute (by geod advice) 
Mortal revenge upon thoſe tratterous Goths z 
And ſee their bload, or die with this reproach.) But 
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if they endeavour'd to throw off the reproach, tho? (hey 
fell in the attempt, they could not be properly faid to dye 
with that reproach. — muſt certainly mean, that 
they would have revenge on their enemies, and ſpill their 
blood, rather than they would tamely fit down, and die, 
under ſuch injuries, For this reaſon I have corrected the 
text, | 
ere die with this reproach, 
And the ſame emendation I have made on a paſſage in 
Cymbeline, where it was as abſolutely neceſſary, I am na 
to learn, that er formerly was equivalent to ere,(r, 
before, ere Gloſl. te Urrey's Chaucer,— Or, for ere: quid 
etrcmmum in agro Lincolnienſi frequentifſime uſurpatuy, 
Skinner in his Gloſſary of uncommon words,—But thi 
uſage was too obſolete tor our Shakeſpeare's time. 
| | | Tu ROB. & Reyi* 

P. 350. L. 7. Revenge the Heay'ns—) We ſhould read, 

R:wenge thee, Heav' n!. Wars. 

15:d.) It ſhould be, | 

Revenge, ye H:av'ns! _ e 
Ye was by the tranſcriber taken for y , the. Jonxs, 

P. 381. L. 8. Here's no ſound jeſt;] But, I think, I may 
venture to ſay, here's no /zund ſenſe.” Doubtleſs, the poet 
wrote, here's no fond jeft, i. e. no idle, fo:liſb one; but x 
ſarcaim deliberately thrown, and grounded on reaſon. 

| | Tu ros.“ 

P. 363 L. 1, Chi. Thou haft undone our mother, 

Dem. And tberein, helliſb deg, thou haft undone. ——]) 
There is no neceſſity for this break, had our editors collated 
the old guarts, ard reſtor'd the ſupplemental half line which 
I'have added from thence. * They did not, I dare ſay, ſup- 
prefs it out of modeſty. It contains a mode of expreflion, 
which, tho' ſomewhat coarſe, is uſed by our author in other 

aces, | 
P Clan. Yonder man is carried to priſon, 

Bawd, Well; what has he dene? 

Chan, —— A woman. Meaf. for Ma 

who, if I 
Had ſervants true about me, that bear eyes 
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To ſee alike mine honour, as their profits, 

Their own particular thrifts, they would do that 

Which ſhould undo more deing. Winter*s Tale. Turos® 
IL. 16. Pl breach the tadpole—JA breach is a ſpit, I'll 


ſpit the tad pole. HO | 
L. 2g. In that it ſeems to bear anther bue:) We may 
better read, 4 | 
In that it ſcorns to bear another hue. Jouns. 


P. 368. L. 18. Go pack with him, —) Pack here ſeems to 
have the meaning of make'@ bargain, Or it may mean, as 
in the phraſe of modern gameſters, to act colluſively. 

And mighty Dudes pack kiavet for half a crown, Por B. Jon x. 

P. 388. L. 2. T reg with wrongs) To wrmg 2 
horſe is to preſs or ſtrain his back. Jouns. 

L. 19, Marc. Ay lord, Tam a mile beyend the moan 
My rd, Jaym a mile beyend the mom, © 

Folios 1623, and 1632. Dr. Gaay, 


P. 362. L. 16, —— ſball ſhape privilege.) i. e. make or. 


eſtabliſh privilege. Was.“ 
L. 20. Eater Nuntius Æuilius.] Thus the old books have 
deſcribed this Character. In the Author's Manuſcript, I 


preſume, "twas writ, Enter Nuntius; and they obſerving, 
that he is immediately called Æmiliut, thought proper to 


give him his whole Title, and fo clapped in Ext-r Nuntius 
Emilius.— Mr. Pipe has very critically followed them; 
and ought, methinks, to have given hjs new-adopted Citizen 
Nuntius a place in the Dramatis Perſon. Tazon, 

P. 363. L. 21.— honey-flalks to ſheep :\ Honey: alli 
are clover flowers, which contain a ſweet juice. It is 
common for cattle to overcharge themſelves with clover, 


and die. Jouns, 
P. 364. L. 18.— hath done yon any ſcathe,} Scathe, 
harm, Mr. Tepe. * 


P. 366. L. 10. Aar. Get me a laddey. Lucius, ſave the 
<11d.) All the printed cditions have given this whole verſe 
to Aaron, But why ſhould the Mer here aſk for a ladder, 


who earneſtly wanted to have his child ſav'd? Unleſs the 


poet is ſuppos'd to mean for Aaron, that, if they would get 
vol FF... F | 
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him a ladder, he would reſolutely hang himſelf out of the 
way, ſo they would ſpare the child, But I much rather 
ſuſpect, there is an old error in prefixiag the names of the 
perſons ; and that Lucia ought to call for the ladder, and 
then Aaron very properly entreats of Lucius to fave the 
child. I ventur'd to make this regulation in my Saaxs- 
SPEARE reſtored, and Mr. Pope has embrac'd it in his laſt 
edition. Tu ros * 

' hid.) Mr. Theobald has very officiouſly tranſplanted thi 
half line into the mouth of Lai, and defires to know why 


the Moor, who wanted to have his child ſaved, ſhould ak 


for a ladder ? 

Aaron very properly anſwers, get me a /adder, that is, 
hang me, but ſpare my child. Could any circumſtance 
ſhew a greater deſire of ſaving his child than the offer of 
himſelf in its room ? Aaron knows he muſt die, and being 

uite careleſs about it, would only haſten that which he 
| No is unavoidable at laſt, to make it the means o ſaving 


his own offspring. Mr. STEPHRENs, 
L. 24.—pitcouſly performed) I think we ought to read, 
pitil-ſsly. REVISAL.“ 


P. 367. L. 27. As true a dig as ever fougbt at head; 
An Alu to bull-do2s, whoſe generoſity and courage are 
always ſhewn by meeting the bull in front, and ſeizing his 
noſe. Jouns, 
P. 372. L. 20. Se, here he comes, and I muſt play ny 
eme. ] Tho' this reading has obtain'd as far back as the firſ 
edition in folie, to play a theme, I think, is no juſtifiable 
expreſſion, nor one that our author would have choſe to 
uſe. The reading, I have given, has the Authority of the 
oldeft guar to's. Tazos,* 
P. 376. L. 9. And of the paſte a coffin=] A ceffin is the 
term of art for the cavity of a raiſed pye. | Jouns, 
P. 377. L. 1. — break the parliy:] That is, begin 
the parley. We yet ſay, he breaks his mind. Jouns, 
P. 38 t. L. 6. The willain is alive in Titus“ houſe, 
And as he is, to witneſs this is true.) The villain allet, 
end as be is, ſurely, can never be right. The manuſcript 
muſt have been obſcure and blindly writ, ſo that the fil 
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editors could not make out the word which I have ventur'd 
to reſtore. The epithet, I have replac'd, admirably ſorts 
with the Meor's character: and Lucius uſes it again, ſpeak- 
ing of him at the concluſion of the play, 
See juſtice done on Aaron that damn'd Moor. 
Beſides, damm d as be i;—is a mode of expreffion familiar 
with our author, 
So in Othells : 
O thou foul thief! where haſt thou ſtow'd my daughter ? 
Damn'd as thou art, thou ha'lt enchanted her. 
And the ſame faſhion of exprefling himſelf he likewiſe uſes 
in beſtowing praiſe. 
2 Henry VI. 
But, noble as be is, look, where he comes, Taros.* 


End of the Notes on Titus Andronicus. 
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VARIATIONS 


BETWEEN THE TEXTS or 


Da. JOHNSON axp Ms. CAPE LL. 


KING HENRY VIII. 


Dr. ſon x so. 
Prolog. I. 5 ſhall 


26 noble ſtory 
P. 6 l. 17 next —laſt 
7 4 old N 
8 3 drawing—this 
12 12 let it 
13 court 
24 He 


13 12 Hertford 
14 de la Court 
And 
17 2 all 
4 That 
14 tongues 
24 or 
13 28 when 
21 5 this 
23 As 
24 7 Sirs 
"1 art 
30 Sir 
35 10 leave 
37 $5 lord 
42 27 Ah 
Vor. V. Pax T I. 


Mr. CAP ELI. 
now 
hiſtory 
laſt — next 
former 
drawn —he 
thus let 
count 
He therefore 
Hereford 
de la Car [ſo throughout] 
One 
nay 
This 
ignot ant tongues 
once 
when theſe ſo 
this ſo far 
were 


now forſake 


good lord 
Alas 


VARIATIONS. 


Dr. JonnsoN, 
P.44 1.20 an 


31 than 
between l. 20 and 21, 


6 if | 
23 hinder'd 
8 27 comforts are 
9 nay 
x moſt high 
2 I | 
11 How 
30 all 
25 with 
27 Gather'd from 
17 You 
8 Aſher 
18 coarſe 
12 That 
18 Caſſado 
10 Chattels 
6 we 


49 


15 muſt 
30 well deſerves 
18 And tell him 
paſſing 
19 further 
24 Te 
5 convened 


Mr. CAT III. 
and that | P. 
of 
than empty | 
Or God will puniſh me, 1 
do believe 1 


whether ever 
hinder'd, oft 1 


| other comforts 1 


Together with 

You my lord 

Eſher | 

baſe 1 
Then that | 

Caſſalis 1 


convented 11 


Ani r ©. 


Dr. Jon xsox. Mr. CarELL. 
p. 96 1. 8 Come Come, come 
97 10 fall — 
13 Which What 
98 15 all — 
101 4 cauſe chiefeſt cauſe 
18 frailty our fleſh 
108 8 his right an 
106 27 Chan. My Cu AN. Thus far, my 
| 107 8 embrace embrace him 
19 old — 
between I. 19 and 20, Will theſe pleaſe you? 
29 But one A | 
109 31 tribulation ſweet tribulation 
110 26 way way there 
111 1 long proſp*rous 
6 day lady * 
7 That — 
112 7 or none now 
11 blet pure 
113z 8 childrens” our childrens? 
16 moſt pure 


ERRATA I K. HENRY VIII. 


P. 62. I. 3, read, coil now. P. 74. I. 2. read, ſpeak on. 
P. 110. J. 1, read, theſe three. | 


XING.. L.44.M 


Dr. Jou x sow. Mr. Carer. 
P. 1171. 23 nobleman noble gentleman 
118 13 Give me the map The map there. Know that 
there, Know 
22 younger youngeſt 
29 nature doth with merit doth moſt challenge it 
merit challenge 
119 3 love you do love you far 


4 Dearer Love you dearer 


V ARI A 


Dr. Jon xsox. 


P. 119 l. 27 pond'rous 
| 32 our 
to whoſe young 
love 
120 l. 1 
2 ſtrive to be in- 
tereſt d 
what 
5 Nothing? 
11 How, ho- 
121 16 the 
122 6 falls —reſerve thy 
ſtate g 
24 Kill— thy fee 
25 the doom 
between J. 28 and 29 
123 14 your large ſpeeches 
124 8 Will f 
18 worthy 


125 18 that ſtand 
126 20 Love 


12 

12 be 

131 23 Tis ſtrange 

132 10 fa, ſol, la, me 
28 with 

133 7 beſt 

134 12 as 


\ 


17 courſe 
20 And—diſuſe 
136 26 of kindnefs 


TIONS. 


Mr. CarzLL; 
richer 
the 
in our dear love 


rejected. 


what can 
How ! 


Go to, go to 

this 

ſtoops—reverſe thy doom 
Do; kill—the fee 
thy—gift 

On thine allegiance, hear me 
you, large ſpeechers 


Sir, will, 
worthier 


As 


moſt certain 


2 I would breed from hence 
occaſions, and I ſhall, that 
I may ſpeak. 
courſe 
That—deface 


—  ———_ 


I 5 


15. 


VARIATION Ss. 


Dr. Ion xs. 
P. 136 l. 30 well 


137 


138 
139 


140 
141 


142 
143 


144 


149 


150 


151 
152 
153 


154 


156 
157 


17 on't—nay the 
28 ſooth 


15 Of fifty 

16 Goddeſs hear 

30 Go, go, my people 
32 more of 1t 

20 ever 


21 that ? 

13 Torches 
16 Father 
11 Full 
14 Diſpatch 
26 when 

2 O ftrange 
22 of that conſort 
17 I thank 
20 prize 

1 dawning 
29 You 
20 all ſhare 
26 hours 
27 that 

3 rev'rend 
15 could 


Mr. CAP ELI. 


You, fir 

tarry 

fool 

KENT. 

nuncle 

or do 

ſo 

fool 

Methinks you 

this 

Sir, I had 

trow 

Come, Sir, I—that 

A little | 

goddeſs hear a father 

Away, away 

the cauſe 

ever; thou ſhalt, 1 warrant 
thee. 

that, my lord ? 

torches, torches 

Why, father 

But 

Diſpatch'd 

what 

ſtrong 


For him I thank 
price 

even 

Draw, you 


Dr. Jon xsox. 
P. 1571.17 name nature 


160 
161 


162 


171 
172 
173 
174 


175 


178 
179 


1 


VARIATION Ss. 


1 he 


12 I ſay 


II wear 


24 number 

11 knave turns fool 
16 all che 

24 fiery— lo ſter 


26 lord 


paſty—rapt 
14 Say? 


16 If 


15 


To 


20 raſhneſs 


19 or 
27 fo 


l 


19 Who's there 
16 


car 
muſt 


which 

Follow _ | 
5 and will I know 
not whither 
between I. 5 and 6, 


note 


30 fee 


30 


20 for which you 
take 

3 waters—and 
13 pother 

17 ſimilar 
21 aſk | 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25,26,27,28 
here 
17 halloo 
28 contriving 


Mr. Cær ELI. 


ſame colour 

look, he 

But I ſay 

bear 

train 

fool turns knave 
hard to 

—Olo'ſter, Glo'ſter 
good lord 1 


what, muſt 10 
patience 
Follow d 


Cor N. Whither is he going ? 19 
Gro. He calls to horſe; but 

will I go not whither. | 
What here's 
art 19 
bort 8 190 
in which your pain 


waters Out— — 20 

thund' ring 

ſimilar man 

C ? 

Thus arranged, 18, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 19, 20. 

there _. | 


| —_ 202 


contriving of 


VARIATIONS. 


Dr. Jon xsox. 
P. 180 l. 6 ſays ſuum, mun, Ha ni; j 


nonny, 
19 foul 
23 twice 
24 name told 
15 _ 


T5 my good 


1 us 
14 Sir 

7 tike 

11 Seſſey 
21 morning 


$ and intelligent 


' 
14 at—Hobbididen 


9 
23 brief 
1 Kent! father ! ſiſ- 
ters! What ? &c. 
2 pity ne er believe 
it 


13 his 
19 from her 
7 ſent'ry 
- important 
7 to our dear 
12 With 


Mr. CArzLL. 


foul fiend 
thrice 
nine-fold 
Modo 
poor Tom 


good my 
me 


right 


| £72137 So, ſo, ſo. 


in intelligence 

good 

wait 

Then pr'ythee, get 

man's ſon 

in Hobbididance 

darkneſs Modo 

women. So, bleſs thee, maſter! 

ere hike to 

material 

the text is 

Whoſe reverend head the rug- 
ged bear would lick, 

converted 


Well, ſay, fir, did 
brief, ſir 

Knaur. Father, Siſters. 
GznT, What, &c. 
it not be believed 


VARIATIONS. 


Dr. Jounson. 
P. 202 |. 14 lady 
203 28 Hark, do you 
204 9 Sure 
205 18 hear you 
26 at each 
210 1 Mark 


211 28 Old 
212 1 Let 
22 death 
31 By your 
213 1 we 
10 ſay 
214 17 O you 
25 PuHYs, 
27 Be ' 
215 between I. 2 and 3, 


|. 6 deareſt 
9 expos'd 
13 My very enemy's 
216 9 upward: 


217 14 bloody 
218 between l. 6 and 7 


18 holds 
219 18 Hard 
between l. 24 and 25 
225 16 cope 
23 my privilege 
24 The privilege of 
mine honours, 
226 29 Monſter 
227 20 know't 


Mr. CAT EI. 


lord 

Hark, hark, do you not 
Methinks 

Sir, you fir, 

attach'd 


we'd 
ſay and your 


GenT, 

Pays; Be 

Cor. Very well 

Pays. Pleaſe you draw near. 
Louder the muſick there. 

dear 

oppos'd 

Mane injurer's 

upward: not an hour more, 
nor leſs : 

nor 

moſt bloody 

REG. But have you never 
found my brother's way 

To the fore-fended place ? 

Epm, That thought abuſes 


Epm. A herald, ho, a herald, 
cope withal | 
the privilege of my tongue 


Moſt monſtrous 
know't well 


VARIATIONS. 


Dr. JonnsoN, - 
P. 227 1. 27 bear 
228 1 gems 
22 worſer 
24 now - 
229 3 help | 
O! ſhe's dead 
9 Who's dead? 


232 17 My lord 


Mr, Car ELT. 


then ; 
help, O help 


Who, man, ſpeak. 


ExxaTaA'tn K. LEAR, 


P. 140. I. 17, read, pared thy. P. 159. I. 9, read, elſe al. 
p. 177. I. 11. read, thy flight. P. 207. I. 27, read, die ; die, 
P. 216, I. 10, read, perfect in my mind. P. 224+ |. 18, read, 


truſt poiſon, 


TIMON or ATHENS. 


Dr. Jon xsox. 
P. 235 l. 1 day 


4 goes 
13 man 
236 23 men 
237 231 
29 Timon's 
238 7 Nay 
17 after 
239 1 failing 
5 moſt needs 
241 11 pencil'd 


Vor. V. PART I. 


Mr, Carer... 
day, good day 


grows 


man 
Sir, I 

lord Timon's 
Nay, Sir 
after him 
failing him 
muſt need 
theſe pencil'd 


VVARIAT ION VS. 


Dr. Jon xsox. 


P. 242 
244 


245 
246 


247 


251 


233 / 


253 


254 


255 


between l. 5 ery 6, 
10 aches 


25 brave 
26 Thoſe 
28 equal 
9 Amen 
17 friend 
2 they 


10 hold 
7 Let muſick make 
9 what a ſweep 
26 worth 
5 is 
17 men 
20 good 
21 my lord 
3 Near 
4 provided 
14 your honour 
18 he 
8 Here 
12 He has 
13 remember 
26 My thanks 
29 thy 
32 I defiled 
more lights 
13 paper 
10 horſe 
13 ſound 


Mr. CAPELL. * 


Mzx. When will 7 be 3 
there aches 
Sir, you 


gods in kindneſs 
Nay, my lords 
My lord, we 
Do, let—thy own 
huge—drink at meal: 
moſt brave 
Timon thoſe 

equals 


beſt friend | 

they were the moſt needle(; 
creatures living, ſhould we 
ne' er have uſe for them: and 

hold out 

Mufick make known 


- Why what a troop 
- grace 
1s within 


men, ho! 


you my good lord 
Me near 
provided now 
you 

he here 


O, he's 

do remember me 
Methinks 

for all thy 


I defy 


proper 
horſes 
found 


VARIATION Ss. 


Dr. Jouns0N. 


257 
259 
263 
267 


268 


270 


Well, 
miſtreſs's 
29 ſomething 
1 nurture—of 
24 him 
20 part 
28 that 
x Hum! 
5 theſe 
11 Ventidius 


both deny'd him 


14 refuge—like, 
15 Trive 
17 He 
21 me 
1 politic 
18 And 
3 wonder 
14 True 
18 How 
27 too 
13 It 
26 How 
29 may 
14 an anſwer 
26 And 
15 dear 
27 thy 
28 Go 
16 threatnings 
18 but 
25 honour 
17 our 
19 Gods—enough 
26 wounds 
31 bands 
22 friends 
30 you with 
20 cap 
18 yet 


With me ? 
maſter's 

But ſomething 
nature—of any 


: | 
dirt / 
ſay, that 
theſe three 
Has Lucius and Ventidius 
—deny'd him, ſay you? 
refuge then like thriv d 


That 

me now 

ſo politic 

Ay; and 
wonder on't 
Moſt true 
Mark you how 


Au, if 


bl 
How's that? what ſays he? 
may have leave to 
anſwer, fir 
All 


in thy 
Go, I charge thee 


or 


* Honours 


your 
Now the gods 


wounds, ha! 


lands 

preſent friends 
with your 

hat 

let 45 


VARIATION Ss, 


Dr. Jon xsox. 
P. 285 1, 6 much 


286 
287 


297 


299 


10 low 

15 me 

19 as 

13 touch 

14 ev'n 

20 3 S 
11 You 

18 this 


13 gules, gules 


30 perform 
x all then 
29 thy 
1 whores 
12 And 
15 and—o0n 
22 ſpurring 
28 to foreſee 


Mr, CAPELL. 


gules, total gules 
promiſe and perform 


all th thy 
whore 
ſparring 
not foreſees 


| for 


deed of ſaying | 
PAIN. 
Porr. 


When 


. temple 


VARIATIONS, 


Dr. JouNs0N, 
p. 3071.25 bounty 


308 
309 


17 nor 
18 man 
8 love and 
19 But 
22 cauterizing 
12 fall 
24 3 SEN. 
read 
on, oh—lord 
22 public 
28 the 
3 who 


Mr. Car ETI. 


open bounty 


and 

men 

vet love 
Not 
cancerizing 


I SEN. 

rear'd 

— lords 

= public 
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Who alive 


ERROR 1x TIMON or ATHENS, 


P. 251, I. read, 


newly alighted, 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


Dr. JonwsoN, 


Mr. CA ETI. 


P. iv. I. 14 election Roman fair elect ion 


32 ſucceed ſucceeded 
F my 2 
vi $5 Andronicus Andronicus bound 
vii 14 ſons ſon 
viii 12 her his 
ix 13 And In 
x +5 abroach abroad 

31 noble people's 
xv 1 Quintus and Marcus Quintus and Martiu 
Xxx 22 queen nymph * 

xxii 1 Cn1, Dru. 

4 Dx. Cx, 


VARIATIONS. 


Dr. Jonns0Nn. 


r. 324 1.9 painted hope the 


26 teach 

5 And 
20 ſcrowl 

27 They 

6 lovely 

x Emperor 
16 gnawing 
17 your 

5 teeth 
27 and mother 


between l. 11 & 12, 


6 thou 
12 Canſt 
11 fee 


9 leaft 
16 hateful 


** * 


7 the heavens 
16 you 
26 Out, out 
29 That 
25 ſeems 
20 may 
18 ſir 
22 What 
10 and to Coelus 


25 wreaks 
12 whom if ſhe 


Mr. Car ELI. 


— now 


5001 


All bootleſs unto them, they 


lively 
King 


gnaw 
our 


fir 
Ah, firrah ! 


her 


MAR. Canſt 


ſoft 

laſt 

hei nous 
feer 

hunt 

thee heaven 
vou lords 
Out on 
Done ! that 


Well, what 
Caius 

my boys 
Sirs, O' 
ſhall give it 
Ho ! 

But 

in 

freaks 

who if he 


he 


_ 
pity 


VARIATIONS. 


Dr. Jon xsox. Mr. Car ETL. 
P. 362 1. 2 even den 
364 11 ſucceſsfully inceſſantly 
367 18 hands, and hands off; 
368 27 owners wretched owners, 
369 2 hundred thouſand 
370 16 Titus Lord Titus 
371 24 murders murderers 
372 6 and mad 
375 between |. 10, 11 And ſtop their mouths, if 
they begin to cry, 
376 16 Procne Progne 
28 Uncle Why, uncle 
377 4 theſe her 
380 23 turn'd the turn'd 
331 1 tongue turn 
6 And Damn'd 
13 Andronicus the Andronici 
14 We'll Will 
19 Come, come Come down, come down 
332 6 Ay, tear A tear 
333 16 tygreſs tyger 
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5 358. I. 27, read, the Moor. P. 364. l. 24, read, in us. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA 


Duncan, Kirg of Scotland. 
MALcoLM, : 
Dow A 3 Sons to the King. 
MacBErTn, 
BanqQvo, 
Lenox, 
Macpurrs 
Rossx, 
MEenTETAH, 
ANG yp, 
CATHNESS, 
FLEance, Son to Banquo. 

Siwarp, General of the Englifh forces. 

Young SiwarD, his Son. 

Szy Tov, an Officer attending on Macbeth, 

Sow to Macduff, 8 

Doc rox. 1 - — £Y 


b Generals of the King's army. 


Noblemen of Scotland. 


* 


Lady MacBETH, 

Lady Macpury, 

Gentlewomen attending on Lady Macbeth. 
HecarTx. and three other Witches. 


Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers and attendants. 
The Ghoſt of Banquo, and ſeveral other apparitions. 


SCENE, inthe end of the fourth AQ, lies in England 
through the reſt of the play, in Scotland; and, * 


at Macbeth's Caſtle. 


_ 4.4 wa. i466. 6:4. +a a6 A 
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ACT L. ein 


An open place. 
Thunder and lightning, Enter three WI renzs. 


1 Wirren. 
HEN fhall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 
its. 2 Wirren. When the hurly burly's done, 
When the battle's loſt and won, 
3 WiTcx, That will be ere ſet of ſun, 
1 W1TcH, Where the place? 
2 W1iTcn. Upon the heath. 
3 WiTcn., There Igo to meet Macbeth. 
i Wi ren. I come, I come, Orimalkin. 
2 Wirren. Padocke calls anon 
Vor. V. Pas r II. D d 


V 


ATT. Fair is foul, and foul is fair; 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. 


[They riſe from the ſtage and fly away. 
SczNE II. Changes to the Palace at Fox is. 
Enter KING, MAlcoru, Don AL RAIN, LzNox, with 
attendants, meeting a bleeding CAPTAIN. 
KIx G. What bloody man is that? he can report, 


As ſcemeth by his plight, of the revolt, 
The neweſt ſtate. 
MAL. This is the ſerjeant, 
Who like a good and hardy ſoldier fought 
Gainſt my captivity, Hail, hail, brave friend! 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil, 
As thou didft leave it. 
Cay. Doubtful long it Rood, 
As two ſpent ſwimmers that do cling together, 
And choak their art, The mercileſs Macdonal, 
Worthy to be a rebel; for to That 
The multiplying villainies of nature 
Do ſwarm upon him, from the weſtern iſles 
Of Kernes and Gallow-glaſſes was ſupply d; 
And fortune on his damned quarrel ſmiling, 
Shew'd like a rebel's whore, But all too weak; 
For brave Macbeth, well he deſerves that name, 
Diſdaining fortune, with his brandiſht ſtcel, 
Which ſmoak'd with bloody execution, 
Like valour's minion carved out his paflage, 
Till he had fac'd the ſlave; 
Who ne'er ſhook hands nor bid farewell to him, 
Till he unſeam'd him from the nave to th' chops, 
And fix'd his head upon our battlements, 
KING. Oh, valiant couſin ! valiant getitleman ! 
Cay. As whence the ſun *gins his reflection, 
Shipwrecking ſtorms and direful thunders break; 
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So from that ſpring, whence comfort ſeem'd to come, 
Diſcomforts well'd. Mark, King of Scotland, mark: 
No ſooner juſtice had, with valour arm'd, 
Compell'd theſe ſkipping Kernes to truſt their heels ; 
But the Norweyan lord, ſurveying vantage, 
With furbiſht arms and new ſupplies of men 
Began a freſh aſſault. a 

KING. Diſmay'd not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 

Cay, Yes, 
As ſparrows, eagles; or the hare, the lion, 
If I fay ſooth, I muſt report, they were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
So they redoubled ftrokes upon the foe, 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
Or memorize another Golgotha, 
] cannot tell 
But I am faint, my gaſhes cry for help, 

KING. So well thy words become thee, as thy wounds; 
They ſmack of honour both. Go, get him ſurgeons, 

Enter Roſſe and Angus, 

But who comes here ? 

Mar. The worthy Thane of Roſſe. 

LzNn, What haſte looks through his eyes? 
So ſhould he look, that ſeems to ſpeak things ſtrange. 
Ross x. God fave the king 

KinG. Whence cam'ft thou, worthy Thane ? 

Ross Ek. From Fife, great King, 
Where the Norweyan banners flout the ſky, 
And fan our people cold, 
Norway, himſelf, with numbers terrible, 
Aſſiſted by that moſt di ſloyal traitor 
The Thane of Cawdor, *gan a diſmal conflict. 
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Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him with ſelf-compariſons, 
Point againſt point rebellious, arm gainſt arm, 
- Curbing his laviſh ipirit. To conclude, 
The victory fell on us. 
KING. Great happineſs ! 
Ross x. Now Sweno, Norway's King, craves compoſition ; 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 
Till he diſburſe1l, at Saint Colmes-Kill iſle, 
Ten thouſand dollars, to our gen'ral uſe, 
KING. No more that Thane of Cawdor ſhall deceive 
Our boſom-int'reſt, Go, pronounce his death; 
And with his former title greet Macbe h. 
Ross E. T'll ſee it done. 
KING. What he hath loſt, noble Macbeth hath won. 
[Exeunt. 
ScENE III. Changes to the heath. 
Thunder, Enter the three Witches, 
1 WiTcx. Where haſt thou been, fiſter ? 
2 WiTcn. Killing ſwine, 
3 Wi ren. A ſailor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap, 
And mouncht, and mouncht, and mouncht. Give me, 
quoth I. 
Aroint thee, witch !—the rump-fed ronyon cries. 
Her huſband's to Aleppo gone, maſter o th* Tyger : 
But in a fieve I'll thither ſail, 
And like a rat without a tail, 
Pill do—Ill do—T'll do. 
2 WiTcn. I'll give thee a wind. 
1 Wirren. Thou art kind. 
3 Wirren. And J another, 
1 Wi ren. I myſelf have all the other. 
And the very points they, blow ; 
All the quarters that they know, 
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P th' ſhip- man's card 
I will drain him dry as hay, 
Sleep ſhall neither night nor day, 
Hang upon his pent-houſe lid; 
He ſhall live a man forbid ; 
Weary ſev'n nights, nine times nine, 
> Shall he dwindle, peak and pine; 
Tho his bark cannot be loſt, 
Yet it ſhall be tempeſt- toſt. 
Look, what I have. 
2 WiTcn. Shew me, ſhew me. 
1 Wirren. Here I have a pilot's thumb, 
Wreckt as homeward he did come ! [Drums within, 
3 WiTcn. A drum, a drum! 
Macbeth doth come ! 
Ax. The weyward ſiſters hand in hand, 
Poſters of the ſea and land, 
Thus do go about, about, 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up nine ! 
Peace !—— the charm's wound up. 
| S GENE IV. Enter MaczzTax and BAN duo, with 
ſoldiers, and other attendants. 
Mac. So foul and fair a day I have not ſeen, 
BAN. How far is't call'd to Foris? What are theſe, 
So wither'd and fo wild in their attire, 
That look not like th' inhabitants vo? th' earth, 
And yet are on't ? Live you, or are you aught 
That man may queſtion ? You ſeem to underſtand me 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her ſkinny lips.—Y ou ſhould be women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret, 
That you are ſo, | | 
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Mac, Speak, if you can, What are you? 
1 WirTchx. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, Thane of 


Glamis ! 


2 Wiren. All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, Thane of | 


Cawdor, 
3 Wiren. All hail, Macbeth! that ſhalt be king here- 
after, | 
Ban, Good fir, why do you ſtart, and ſeem to fear, 
Things that do ſound ſo fair? I' th* name of truth, 
Are ye fantaſtical, or that indeed [To the witches, 
Which outwardly you ſhew ? My noble partner 
You greet with preſent grace, and great prediction 
Of noble having, and of royal hope, 
That he ſeems rapt withal; to me you ſpeak not. 
If you can look into the ſeeds of time, 
And ſay, which grain will grow and which will not; 
Speak then to me, who neither beg, nor fear, 
Your favours, nor your hate, 
1 Wi ren. Hail! 
2 WiTch. Hail! 
3 Wirtcn, Hail! 
1 Wirren. Leſſer than Macbeth, and greater, 
2 W1Tcx. Not ſo happy, yet much happier, 
3 Wiren. Thou ſhalt get kings, though thou be none: 
So, all hail, Macbeth and Banquo ! 
1 WiTcx, Banquo and Macbeth, all hail ! 
Mac. Stay, you imperfect ſpeakers, tell me more; 
By Sinel's death, I know, I'm Thane of Glamis ; 
But how, of Cawdor ? the Thane of Cawdor lives, 
A proſp'rous gentleman; and, to be King, | 
Stands not within the proſpe of belief, 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say, from whence 
You owe this ſtrange intelligence ? or why 
Upon this blaſted heath you ſtop our way, 
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With ſuch prophetick greeting ?—Speak, I charge you. 
[Witches vaniſh, 


Ban. The earth hath bubbles, as the water has; 
And theſe are of them. Whither are they vaniſh'd ? 

Mac. Into the air; and what ſeem'd corporal 
Melted, as breath, into the wind. 


Would they had Raid ! 

Ban. Were ſuch things here, as we do ſpeak about ? 
Or have we eaten of the inſane root, 
That takes the reaſon priſoner ? 

Macs. Your children ſhall be kings. 


Ban, You ſhall be king. 
Macs. And Thane of Cawdor too ? went it not ſo ? 


Ban, To th' ſelf ſame tune, and words; who's here? 


SCENE V. Enter Roſſe and Angus. 


Rossx. The king hath happily receiv'd, Macbeth, 
The news of thy ſucceſs; and when he reads 
Thy perſonal venture in the rebel's fight, 
His wonders and his praiſes do contend, 
Which ſhould be thine, or his. Silenc'd with That, 
In viewing o'er the reſt oꝰ th? ſelf-ſame day, 
He finds thee in the ſtout Norweyan ranks, 
Nothing afraid of what thy ſelf didſt make, 
Strange images of death, As thick as hail, 
Came poſt on poſt ; and every one did bear 
Thy praiſes in his kingdom's great defence : 
And pour'd them down before him. 
ANG. We are lent, 
To give thee, from dur royal maſter, thanks; 
Only to herald thee into his fight, 
Not pay thee, 
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Ross. And for an earneſt of a greater henour, 
He bad me, from him, call thee Thane of Cawdor : 

In which addition, hail, moſt worthy Thane! 
For it is thine, | 
Bax. What can the devil ſpeak true? 
MacsB. The Thane of Cawdor lives; | 
Why do you dreſs me in his borrow'd robes ? 
Ax. Who was the Thane, live's yet; 
But under heavy judgment bears that life, 
Which he deſerves to loſe. Whether he was 
Combin'd with Norway, or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage; or that with both 


— 


He labour'd in his country's wreck, I know not; 8 
But treaſons capital, coufeſe'd, and prov'd, I 
Have overthrown him. k 


Macs. Glamis and Thane of Cawdor ! 
The greateſt is behind. Thanks for your pains. 
[To Angus. 
Do you not hope, your children ſhall be kings ? 
[To Banquo. 
When thoſe that gave the Thane of Cawdor to me, 
Promis'd no leſs to them? 
BAN. That, truſted home, 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Beſides the Thane of Cawdor, But 'tis ſtrange ; 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The inſtruments of darkneſs tell us truths, 
Win us with honeſt tr fles, to betray us 
In deepeſt conſequence. 
Couſins, a word, I pray you. [To Roſſe and Angus. 
Macs. Two truths are told, [Afide. 
As happy prologues to the ſwelling act 
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Of the imperial theme. I thank you, gentlemen— 
: [To Roſle and Angus. 

This ſupernatural ſolliciting an 

Cannot be ill; cannot be good. If ill, 

Why hath it giv'n me earneſt of ſucceſs, 

Commencing ina truth ? I'm Thane of Cawdor. 

If good, why do I yield to that ſuggeſtion, 

Whoſe herrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my ſeated heart knock at my tibs 

Againſt the uſe cf nature; preſent fears 

Are leſs than horrible imaginings. f 

My thought, whoſe murther yet is but fantaſtical, 

Shakes ſo my ſingle ſtate of man, that function 

Is fm the:*d in ſurmiſe; and nothing is, 

But what is not, 

Ban. Look, how our partner's rapt ! 

Macs. If chance will hare me king, why, chance may 
crown me, [Aſide. 
Without my ſtir, 

Bax. New honours, come upon him, 

Like our ſtrange garments cleave not to their mould 
But with the aid of uſe. 

Macs, Come what come may, [Afide. 
Time and the hour runs through the rougheſt day. 

Ban. Worthy Macbeth, we ſtay upon your leiſure, 

Macs, Give me your favour, My dull brain was 

wrovght 
With things forgot. Kind gentlemen, your pains 
Are regiſtred where every day I turn 
[To Roſſe and Angus. 
The leat to read them. Let us tow*rd the king; 
Ee 2 
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| Think, upon what hath chanc'd z and at more time, 
| {To Banquo, 
| 


The interim having weigh'd it, let us ſpeak 
Our free hearts each to other. 
Ban. Very gladly. 


Macs, *Till then, enough. Come, friends. [Exeunt. 
| $exmwsz VI. Changes to the palace. | 
Flouriſh, Enter King, Malcolm, Donalbain, Lenox, and 


attendants, 
| Kin, Is execution done on Cawdor yet? 
f Or not thoſe in commiſſion yet return'd ? 
1 Mar. My liege, 
They are not yet come back. But I have ſpoke 
| With one that ſaw him die; who did report, 
l That very frankly he confeſs'd his treaſons; 
| I Implor'd your highneſs' pardon, and ſet forth 
A deep repentance; nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it. He dy'd, 
As one, that had been ſtudied in his death, 
To throw away the deareſt thing he ow'd, 
As *twere a careleſs trifle. 
KinG. There's no art, 
To find the mind's conſtruction in the face: 
He was a gentleman, on whom I built 
An abſolute truſt, 
Enter Macbeth, Banquo, Roſſe, and Angus, 
O worthieſt couſin ! 
The fin of my ingratitude een now 
Was heavy on me. Thou'rt ſo far before, 
That ſwifteſt wing of recompence is ſlow, 
To overtake thee, Would: thou'dſt leſs deferv'd, 
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That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine] only I've left to ſay, 
M oreis thy due, than more than all can pay. 

Macs. The ſervice and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itſelf. Your highneſs* part 
Is to receive our duties; and our duties 
Are to your throne, and ſtate, children and ſervants ; 
Which do but what they ſhould, by doing every thing, 
Safe tow'rd your love and honour, 
KI. Welcome hither : 

I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 

To make thee full of growing. Noble Banquo, 
Thou haſt no leſs deſerv'd, and muſt be known 
No leſs to have done ſo. Let me enfold thee , 
And hold thee to my heart, 

Ban. There if I grow, 
The harveſt is your own. 

Kix G. My plenteous joys, 
Wanton in fulneſe, ſeek to hide themſelves 
In drops of forrow. Sons, kinſmen, Thanes, 
And you whoſe places are the neareſt, know, 
We will eſtabliſh our eſtate upon 
Our eldeſt Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The prince of Cumberland; which honour muſt, 
Not unaccompanied, inveſt him only, 
But ſigns of nobleneſs, like ſtars, ſhall ſhine 
On all deſervers. Hence to Inverneſs, 
And bind us further to you, 

Macs, The reſt is labour, which is not ue'd for you; 
J'll be myſelf the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach; 
So humbly take my leave, 
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KING. My worthy Cawdor! 
Macs. The prince of Cumber!and !——That is a ſtep, ' 


On which I muſt fall down, or elle g'er-leap, [Aſide. 


For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires ! 
Let not light ſee my black and deep defires; 
The eye wink at the hand! yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to ſee. 
Kix G. True, worthy Banquo, he is full io valiant 3 
And in his commendations I am ſed; 
It is a banquet to me, Let us aiter him, 
Whoſe care is gone before to bid us welcome : 
It is a peerleſs.kwſman. | {Flouriſh. Exeunt. 


Scr VII, X Changes to an apartment in Macbeth's 
C.aaſtle, at Iaverneſs. 


Enter Lady Macbeth alone, with a letter. 


Lapy. © They met me in the day of ſucceſs; and I have 
& learn'd by the perfecteſt report, they have more in them 
„than mortal knowledge. When I burnt in deſire to 
« queſtion them further, they made themſelves air, into 
* which they vaniſh'd, While I ſtood rapt in the wonder 
of it, came miſſives from the king, who all-hail'd me 
Thane of Cawdor; by which title, before, theſe wey- 
ward ſiſters ſaluted me, and referr'd me to the coming 
on of time, with hail, king that ſhalt be! This have l 
thought good to deliver thee, m deareſt partner of grent- 
neſs, that thou might'ſt n-4 loſe the dues of rejoicing, 
by being ignorant of what greatneſs is promis dd d thee; Lay 
it to thy heart, and fare wel. 


«c 


«c 


Cizmis thou art, and Cawdor and ſhalt be 


What thou art promis'd, Yet do fear thy nature; 
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It is too full o* th* milk of human kindneſs 

To catch the neareſt way. Thou would'ſt be great; 
Art not without ambition; but without 

The illneſs ſhould attend it. What thou would'ſt highly, 
That would'ft thou holily z would'ſt not play falſe, 

And yet would'ſt wrongly win; thou'dſt have great Glamis, 
That which cries, thus thou muſt do, if thou have it; 
And that which rather thou doſt fear to do, 

Than wiſheſt ſhould be undone,” Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my ſpirits in thine ear, 

And chaſtiſe with the valour of my-tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden Round, 

Which fate, and metaphyſical aid, doth ſeem 

To have thee crown'd withal. 


Enter Meſſenger. 


What is your tidings ? 
Mas. The king comes here to night. 
Lacy. Thou'rt mad to ſay it. 
Is not thy maſter with him? who, wer't fo 
Would have inform'd for preparation. 
Mes. So pleaſe you, it is true; our Thane is coming, 


One of my fellows had the ſpeed of bim; 


Who, almoſt dead for breath, had ſcarcely more 
Than would make up his meſſage. 

Lab. Give him tending 
He brings great news. The raven himſelf is hoarſe, 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, all you ſpirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, un ex me here; 
And fill me, from the crown to th' toe, top-full 
Cf direſt cruelty; make thick my blood, 
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Stop up th' acceſs and paſſage to remorſe, 

That no compunctious viſitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpoſe, nor keep peace between 
The effect, and it, Come to my woman's breaſts 
And take my milk for gall, you murth'ring miniſters 
Where-ever in your ſightleſs ſubſtances 

You wait on nature's miſchief Come, thick night 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoak of hell, 

That my. keen knife fee not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the dark, 


To cry, hold, hold! 


| Enter Macbeth, 
Great Glamis ! worthy Cawdor ! [Embracing him. 
Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter ! 
Thy letters have tranſported me beyond 
This ignorant preſent time, and I feel now 


The future in the inſtante. 


Macs, Deareſt love, 
Duncan comes here to night, 
Lady. And when goes he hence? 
Macs. To morrow, as he purpoſes. 
Lap. Oh, never 
Shall ſun that morrow ſee ! 
Your face, my Thane, is as a book, where meu 
May read ſtrange matters. To beguile the time, 


Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye, 


Your hand, your tongue; look like the innocent flower, 
But be the ferpent under't. He, that's coming, 


Muſt be provided for; and you ſhall put 


This night's great buſineſs into my diſpatch, 
Which ſhall to all our nights and days to come 
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Give ſolely ſovereign ſway and maſterdom. 
Maes. We will ſpeak further. 
Lap. Only look up clear: 
To alter favour, ever, is to fear. 
Leave all the reſt to me, [Exeunt, 


ScEmw Ex VIII. Before Macbeth's Caſtle-gate. 


Hautboys and Torches. Enter King, Malcolm, Donal- 


bain, Banquo, Lenox, Macduff, Roſſe, Angus, and At- 
tendants. 


KinG. This Caſtle hath a pleaſant ſeat; the air 
Nimbly and fweetly recommends itſelf 
Unto our gentle ſenſes, 

Ban. This gueſt of ſurnmer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 
By his lov'd manſionry that beaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutty frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigne of *vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle; 
Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have obſery'd, 
The air is delicate, 


4 


Enter Lady Macbeth, 


KixG. See, ſee! our honour'd Hoſteſs! 
The love that follows us, ſometimes is our trouble, 
Which till we thank as love. Herein I teach you, 
How you ſhould bid god- yield us for your pains, 
And thank us for yout trouble, 

LaDdY. All our fervice, 
In every point twice done, and then done double, 
Were poor and ſingle buſineſs to contend 
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Againſt thoſe honours deep and broad, wherewith 
Your majeſty loads our houſe. For thoſe of old, 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them, 
We reſt your Hermits. 

KinG. Where's the Thane of Cawdor ? 


We courſt him at the heels, and had a purpoſe 
To be his purveyor; but he rides well, - 
And his great love, ſharp as his ſpur, hath holp him 
To's home before us. Fair and noble Hoſteſs, 
We are your gueſt to night. 

LAD V. Your ſervants ever 
Have theirs, themſelves, and what is theirs in compt, 
To make their audit at your Highneſs? pleaſure, 
Still to return your own. 

KinG. Give me your hand; 
Conduct me to mine Hoſt, we love him highly; 
And ſhall continue our graces towards him, 
By your leave, Hoſteſs, 


S nN IX, Changes to an Apartment in Macbeth's 
Caſtle, 


Hautboys, Torches. Enter divers ſervants with diſhes and 
ſervice over the ſtage, Then Macbeth. 


Macs. If it were done, when 'tis done, then 'twere 
well 
It were done quickly; if th' aſſaſſination 
Could trammel up the conſequence, and catch 
With its ſurceaſe, ſucceſs ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all—Here. 
But here, upon this bank and ſhoal of time, 
We'd jump the life to come, —But, in theſe caſes, 
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We ſtill have judgment here, that we but teach 
Bloody inſtructions, which, being tavght, return 
To plague th' inventor ; this even-handed juſtice 
Commends th' ingredients of our poiſon d chalice 
To our own lips. He's here in double truſt; 
Firſt, as I am his kinſman and his fubje&, 
Strong both againft the deed ; then, as his Hoſt, 
Who ſhould againſt his murth'rer ſhut the door, 
Not bear the knife myſelf. B-fides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties ſo meek, hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Will plea4, like angels, trumpet-tongn'd againſt 
The deep damnation of his taking off ; 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blaſt, or heav'n's cherubin hors'd 
Upon the ſightleſs couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in ev'ry eyez 

That tears ſhall drown the wind—!I have no ſpur 
To prick the fides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'er-leaps itfelf, 

And falls on th' other 


SCENE x. Enter Lady Macbeth. 


How now ? what news ? 
Lap Y. He's almoſt ſupp'd; why have you left the 
chamber ? 
Macs. Hath he aſk'd for me? 
LADV. Know you not he has? 
Macs. We will proceed no further in this bufineſe. 
He hath honour'd me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all ſort of people, 
Which would be worn now in their neweſt gloſs 


, 
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Not caſt aſide ſo ſoon. 

Lady., Was the hope drunk, 
Wherein you dreſt yourſelf? hath it ſlept "wu ? 
And wakes it now, to look ſo green and pale 
At what it did ſo freely? From this time, 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afraid 
To be the ſame in thine own act and valour, 
As thou art in deſire? Wouldſt thou have that 
Which thou eſteem'ſt the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own efteem ? 
Letting I DARE NoT wait upon I wouLD, 
Like the poor cat i* th' adage. 

Macs. Pr'ythee, peace. 
I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none. 

Lady, What beaſt was't then, 
That made you break this enterprize to me; 
When you durſt do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be ſo much more the man. Nor time, nor place 
Did then cohere, and yet you wou!d make both ; 
They've made themſelves, and that their fitneſs now 
Do's unmake you. I have given fuck, and know 
How tender tis to love the babe that milks me; 
I would, while it was ſmiling in my face, 
Have pluckt my nipple from his boneleſs gums, 
And daſh'd the brains out, had I but ſo ſworn 
As you have done to this, 

Macs, If we ſhould fail. 

Lapy. We fail! | 
But ſcrew your courage to the ſticking place, 
And we'll not fail. When Duncan is aſleep, 
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Whereto the rather ſhall his day's hard journey 
Soundly invite him, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and waſſel ſo convince, 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume 3 and the receipt of reaſon, 
A limbeck only. When in ſwiniſh fleep 
Their drenched natures lie as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
Th' unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 
His ſpungy officers, who ſhall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell ? 

Macs. Bring forth men-children only 
For thy undaunted metal ſhould compoſe - 
Nothing but males. Will it not be receiv'd, 
When we have mark'd with blood thoſe fleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
That they have don't ? 

Lady. Who dares receive it other, 
As we ſhail make our griefs and clamour roar, 
Upon hls death ? 

Macs, I am ſettled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 
Away, and mock the time with faireſt ſhow ; 
Falſe face muſt hide what the falſe heart doth know. 


A. ern Ser 


Macbeth's Caſtle. Enter Banquo, and Fleance with a 
torch before him. | 
Bax, OW goes the night, boy ? 
FLz. The moon is down; I have not hearg 
the clock, 
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Bax. And ſhe goes down at twelve. 
BLE. I take't 'tis later, Sir. 
Ban. Hold take my ſword. There's 5 in 
heav'n 
Their candles are all out. Take thee that too. 
A heavy ſummons lies like lead upon me, 
And yet 1 would not ſleep. Merciful pow'rs ! 
Reſtrain in me the curied thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repoſe, 


% 


Enter Macbeth, and a ſervart with a torch 


Give me my ſword. Who's there? 

Macs. A friend | 

Bax. What, Sir, not yet at reſt? The King's a-bed. 
He hath to-night been in unuſual pleaſure, 
And ſent great largel> to your officers ; 
This diamond he greets your wife withal, 
By the name of moſt kind hoſteſs, and ſhut up 
In meaſurele!'s content. 

Macs. Being unprepar'd, 
Oui will became the ſervant to defect; 
Which elſe ſhould free have wrought. 

Ban. All's well. 
I dreamt laſt night of the three weyward ſiſters ; 
To you they've ſhew'd ſome truth. 

Macs. I think not of them, 
Vet, when we can intreat an hour to ſerve, 
Would ſpend it in ſome words upon that buſineſs, 
If you would grant the time. 

BAN. At your kind leiſure, 

Macs. I! you ſhall cleave to my conſent, when 't, 
It hall make honovr for you. 
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Ban. So I loſe none 4 
In ſeeking to augment it, but ſtill keep 
My boſom franchis'd and allegiance clear, 
I ſhall be counſell'd. 
Mac. Good repoſe the while! 
Ban. Thanks, Sir; the like to you. 
[Exeunt Banquo and Fleance, 
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Macs: Go, bid thy miſtreſs, when my drink is ready, 
She ſtrike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. [Exit Serv, 
Is this a dagger which I ſee before me, 

The handle tow'rd my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee. 
l have thee not, and yet I ſee thee ſtil], 

Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 

To feeling as to fight? or at thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation 

Proceeding from the heat-oppreſſed brain? 

1 ſee thee yet, in form as palpable 

As that which now | draw. 

Thou marſhal'ſt me the way that I was going; 

And ſuch an inſtrument I was to uſe. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o th other ſenſes, 

Or <lſe worth all the reſt.—lI ſee thee (till; 

And on thy blade and dudgeon, gouts of blood, 
Which was not ſo before. There's no ſuch thing 
It is the bloody bulincſs, which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. — Now o'er one half che world 
Nature ſeerris dead, and wicked dreams abuſe 

The curtain'd ſleep; cow witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecat's offerings: and wither'd Murther, 
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Alarum'd by his ſentinel, the wolf, 

Whoſe howl's his watch, thus with his ſtealthy pace; 
With Tarquin's raviſhing ſtrides, tow'rds his deſign 
Moves like a ghoſt. Thou ſound and firm-ſet earth, 
Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very ſtones prate of my where-about ; 

And take the preſent horrour from the time, 

Which now ſuits with it.— Whilſt I threat, he live 


[A bell rings. 


Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives, 
I go, and it is done; the bell invites me; 
Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 


That ſummons thee to heaven, or to hell, [Exit. þ 


8 E III. Enter Lady Macbeth. 


Lady. That which hath made them drunk, hath made 
me bold; | 


What hath quench'd them, hath given me fire, Hark! 


peace 
It was the owl that ſhriek'd, the fatal bell- man, 


- Which gives the ſtern'ſt good -· nig he is about it. 


The doors are open; and the ſurfeited grooms 


Do mock their charge with ſnores. I've drugg'd their | 


poſſets, 
That death and nature do contend about them, 


Whether they live or die. 
Enter Macbeth, 


Macy. Who's there? ———-what ho! 
Lavy. Alack! I am afraid, they have awak'd ; 
And 'tis not done. Th' attempt and not the deed, 


Confonnds uswhark—! I laid their daggers ready, 
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He could not miſs em.— Had he not reſembled 

My father as he ſlept, I had don't—My huſband! 

Macs. I've done the deed—didſt thou not hear a noiſe ? 

LApr. I heard the owl ſcream, and the crickets cry. 
Did you not ſpeak ? 

Macs. When? 

LADY. Now. | 
Macs. As I deſcended ? 

Lapy. Ay. | 

Macs. Hark bo lies i'th* ſecond chamber? 

LAY. Donalbain. | 

Macs, This is a lorry ſight. [Looks on his hands; 

Lavy, A fooliſh thought, to ſay, 4 ſorry ſight, 

Macs. There's one did laugh in's fleep, and one cry'd, 

murther ! | 

They wak'd each other; and I ſtood and heard them; 

But they did ſay their prayers, and addreſs them 

Again to fleep. 

Lapy. There are two lodg'd together. 

Macs. One cry'd, God bleſs us! and amen! the other; 
As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands, 
Liſtening their fear, I could not ſay, amen, 

When they did ſay, God bleſs us. 4 
Lavpy. Conſider it not ſo deeply. | 
Macs. But wherefore could not I pronounce, amen ? 

had moſt need of bleſſing, and amen 

Stuck in my throat. 

Lady, Theſe deeds muſt not be thought, 

After theſe ways; ſo, it will make us mad. 

Macs. Methought, I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more! 
Macbeth doth murther fleep ; the innocent fleep 3 
Sleep that knits up the ravell'd ſleeve of care, 
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The death of each day's life, ſore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's ſecond courſe, 
Chief nouriſher in life's feaſt. | 

Lady. What do you mean? 

Macs. Still it cry'd, ſleep no more, to all the houſe z 
Glamis hath murther'd ſleep. And therefore Cawdor 
Shall ſleep no more; Macbeth ſhall ſleep no more 

Lady, Who was it, that thus cry'd? Why, worthy 

Thane, 

You do unbend your noble ſtrength, to think 
So brain-ſickly of things, Go, get ſome water, 
And waſh this filthy witneſs from your hand, 
Why did you bring theſe daggers from the place ? 
They muſt lye there, Go, carry them, and ſmear 
The ſleepy grooms with blood. | 

Macs. I'll go no more, 
1 am afraid to think what | have done; 
Look on't again, I dare not. 

Lapy. Infirm of purpoſe ! 

Give me the daggers. The ſleeping and the dead 

Are but as pictures; *tis the eye of childhood, 

That fears a painted devil, If he do bleed, 

Dll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 

For it muſt ſeem their guilt, (Exit. 


Knocks within, 


Macs. Whence 1s that knocking ! [Starting. 


How is't with me, when every noiſe appals me ? 

What hands are here? hah! they pluck out mine eyes, 
Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 

Clean from my hand? no, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous ſea incarnardine, 

Making the green, One red 
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Enter Lady. 
Lap. My hands are of your colour; but I ſhame 
To wear a heart ſo White; I hear a knocking [Knock. 
At the ſouth entry. Retire we to our chamber; 


A little water clears us of this deed. 
How eaſy is it then? Your conſtancy 


Hath left you unattended Hark, more knocking ! 
[Knock. 
Get on your night-gown, leſt occaſion call ue, 
And ſhew us to be watchers. Be not loſt : 
So poorly in your thou zhts, | 
Macs. To know my deed, *twere beſt not know my- 


ſelf. 
Wake, Duncan, with this knocking... Would, thou 
could(t ! [Exeunt. 


So r Y IV. Enter a porter. 


[Knocking within]! Pox r. Here's a knocking, indeed; 
if a man were porter of hel!-gate, he ſhould have old 
turning the key. [Knock.} Knock, knock, knock. Who's 
there, i'th' name of Belzebub? here's a farmer, that 
hang'd himſelf on the expeCtation of plenty : come in time, 
have napkins enough about you, here you'll ſweat fort, 
[Knock.] Knock, knock. Who's there, i'th* other devil's 
name ? Faith, here's an equivocator, that could ſwear in 
both the ſcales againſt either ſcale, who committed treaſon 
enough for God's ſake, yet could not equivocate to heav'n: 
oh, come in, equivocator. Knock] Knock, knock, kneck. 
Who's there? Faith, here's an Engliſh taylor come hither 
for ſtealing out of a French hoſe : come in, taylor, here you 


may roaſt your gooſe. [Knock] Knock, knock. Never at 
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quiet! what are yon? but this place is too cold for hell. 
I'II devi-porter it no further: I had thought to have let in 
ſome of all profeſſions, that go the primroſe way to th' 
everlafting bonfire. [Knock] Anon, anon, I pray you, 
remember the porter. 


Enter Macduff and Lenox. 


Macp, Was it ſo late, friend, ere you went to bed, 
That you do lie ſo late? 

Port. Faith, Sir, we were carouſing till Fa ſecond 
cock, and drink, Sir, is a great provoker of three things. 

Macp. What three things doth drink eſpecially pro- 
voke ? 

Pox r. Marry, Sir, noſe-painting, fleep, and urine. 
Lechery, Sir, it provokes, and unprovokes; it provokes 
the defire, but it takes away the performance, Therefore 
much drink may be faid to be an equivocator with lechery ; 
jt makes him, and it mars him; it ſets him on, and is 
takes him off; it perſuades him, and diſheartens him; 
makes him ſtand to, and not ſtand to; in concluſion, equi- 
vocates him into a fleep, and, giving him the lie, leaves 
him. 

Mac. I believe, drink gave thee the lie laſt n ght. 

PorT. That it did, Sir, i'th* very throat o'me ; but I 
requited him for this lie; and, I think, being too ſtrong 
for him, though he took my legs ſome time, yet I made 
a ſhift to caſt him. 

Mac. Is thy maſter ſtirring ? 

Our knocking has awak'd him; here he comes, 

Lzx, Good morrow, noble Sir. 
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Enter Macbeth. 


Macs. Good morrow, both. 
Mcp. Is the king ſtirring, worthy Thane ? 
Macs. Not yet. | 
Macp. He did command me to call timely on him 
I've almoſt ſlipt the hour. 
Macs. Ill bring you to him. 3 
Macb. I know, this is a joyful trouble to you : 
But yet, tis one. 
Macs. The labour, we delight in, phyſicks pain; 
This is the door, 
Macp. I'll make fo bold to call, for tis my Kimited 
ſervice. [Exit Macduff. 
Lax. Goes the king hence to day? 
Macs. He did appoint ſo. 
Lzx. The night has been unruly ; where we lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down, and, as they ſay, 
Lamentings heard i'th* air, ſtrange ſcreams of death, 
And propheſying with accents terrible | 
Of dire combuſtion, and confus'd events, 
New hatch'd to th* woeful time: 
The obſcure bird clamour'd the live- long night. 
Some ſay, the earth was fev'rous, and did ſhake. 
Macs. Twas a rough night. 
Lax. My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. | 
Enter Macduff, 
Macp. O horrour! horrour! horrour! 
Nor tongue, nor heart, cannot conceive, nor name thee, 
Macs. and Len, What's the matter? 
Mie. Confuſion now hath made his maſter - piece; 
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Moſt ſacrilegious murder hath broke ope 

The lord's anointed temple, and ſtole thence 

The life o'th' building, 

Macs. What is't you ſay ? the life 
Ley. Mean you his majeſty ? 
Mcp. Approach the chamber, and deſtroy your ſight 

With a new Gorgon.—Do not bid me ſpeak ; "i 

See, and then ſpeak yourſelves, Awake! awake! 

[Exeunt Macbeth and Lenox, 

Ring the alarum-bell—murther ! and treaſon | 

Banquo, and Donalbain ! Malcolm ! awake ! 

Shake off this downy fleep, death's counterfeit, 

And look on death itſelf Up, up, and ſee 

The great doom's image Malcolm! Banquo 

As from your graves riſe up, and walk like ſprights, 

To countenance this horrour. 


Sci * V. Bell rings. Enter Lady Macbeth. 


Lady. What's the buſineſs, _ | | 
That ſuch an hideous trumpet calls to parley ; 
The ſleepers of the houſe ? . — | 

Macp., Gentle lady, | | 
Tis not for you to hear what I can ook, | 
The repetition in a woman's ear 
Would murther as it fell. —O Banquo! Banquo | | 


Enter Banquo. 


Our royal maſter*s murther'd. 
' Lady. Woe, alas! 
What, in our houſe —— 
Bax, Too cruel, any where, 
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Macduff, I pr'ythee, contradict thyſelf, 
And ſay, it is not fo, 


Enter Macbeth, Lenox, and Roſſe. 


Macs. Had I but dy'd an hour before this chance 
I had liv'd a bleſſed time, for, from this inſtant, 
There's nothing ſerious in mortality; 
All is but toys; renown, and grace, is dead 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of, 


Enter Malcolm, and Donalbain. 


Dow, What is amiſs ? 
Macs. You are, and do not know?t ; 
The ſpring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is ſtopt; the very ſource of it is ſtopt. 
Macb. Your royal father's murther'd. 
Mab. Oh, by whom? 
Lx. Thoſe of his chamber, as it ſeern'd, had don't; 
Their hands and taces were all badg'd with blood, 
So were their daggers, which, unwip'd, we found 
Upon their pillows ; they ſtar'd and were diſtracted; 
No man's life was to be truſted with them. 
Macs. O !—Yet I do repent me of my fury, 
That I did kill them. | 
Macd. Wherefore did you ſo ? 
Macs. Who can be wiſe, amaz'd, temp'rate and fy- 
rious, 
Loyal and neutral in a moment ? No man. 
The expedition of my violent love 
Out- ran the pauſer, reaſon, Here, lay Duncan; 
His ſilver ſkis lac'd with his golden blood, 
Ff4 - 
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And his gaſh'd ſtabs look'd like a breach in nature 
For ruin's waſteful entrance ; there, the murtherers 
Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
-  Unmannerly breech'd with gore. Who could refrain, 
That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage, to make 's love known ? 
Lavpy, Help me hence, ho [Seemiog to faiat, 
Macb. Look to the lady. | 
Maul. Why do we hold our tongues, 
That moſt may claim this argument for ours ? 
Dow. What ſhould be ſpoken here, 
Where our fate, hid within an augre-hole, 
May ruſh and ſeize us? Let's away, our tears 
Are not yet brew'd. 
Mar Nor our ſtrong ſorrow on 
The foot of motion. 
Bax. Look to the lady; [Lady Macbeth is carried out. 
And when we have our naked frailties hid, 
That ſuffer in expoſure, let us meet, 
And queſtion this moſt bloody piece of work, 
To know it further. Fears and ſcruples ſhake us. 
In the great hand of God I ſtand, and thence, 
Againſt the undivulg'd pretence I fight 
Of treas'nous malice. 
Macs. So do l. 
ALL. So, all. 
Macs. Let's briefly put on manly readineſs, 
nd meet "th" hall together. 
ALL, Well contented. [Exeunt, 
MAL. What will you do? Let's not conſort with them. 
To ſhew an unfelt forrow, is an office 


Which the falſe man does eaſie. I'll to England. 
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Dow. To Ireland I; our ſeparated fortune 
Shall keep us both the ſafer; where we are, 
There's daggers in men's ſmiles ; the near in blood, 
The nearer bloody, 
Ma L. This murtherous ſhaft that's ſhot, 
Hath not yet lighted ; and our ſafeſt way 
Is to avoid the aim. Therefore, to horſe 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 
But ſhift away; there's warrant in that theft, 
Which ſteals itſelf when there's no mercy left. [Exeunt. 


ScxN x VI. The outfide of Macbeth's Caſtle. 


Enter Roſſe, with an old Man. 


OD Man. Threeſcore and ten I can remember well, 
Within the volume of which time, I've ſeen : 
Hours dreadful, and things ſtrange, but this fore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 
Ros s x. Ah, good father, 
Thou ſeeſt, the heav'ns, as troubled with man's act, 
Threaten this bloody ſtage. -By ch' clock, 'tis day ; 
And yet dark night ſtrangles the travelling lamp. 
I:'t night's predominance, or the day's ſhame, 
That darkneſs does the face of earth intomb, 
When living light ſhould Kiſs it? 
OLD M. "Tis unnatural, 
Even like the Deed that's done, On Tueſday laſt, 
A faulcon, tow'ring in her pride of place. 
Was by a mouſing owl hawk'd at, and kill'd. 


Ross E. And Duncan's horſes, a thing moſt ſtrange and 


certain! | 
Beauteous and ſwift, the minions of their Race, 
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Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtall, flung out, 
Contending gainſt obedience, as they would | 
Make war with man. 
OLd M, *Tis ſaid they eat each other, 
Ros8e. They did ſo; to the amazement of mine eyes, 
+ That look'd upon't, Here comes the good Macduff. 


Enter Macduff. 


How goes the world, Sir, now? 
Macy. Why, ſee you not? 


| RossE. let known who did this more than bloody Deed ? ; 


Macp. Thoſe, that Macbeth hath ſlain. 
Rossz. Alas, the day 
What good could they pretend ? 
Mac. They were ſuborn'd 
Malcolm and Donalbain, the King's two Sons, 
Are ſtol'n away and fled; which puts upon them 
Suſpicion of the Deed, 
Ross k. Gainſt nature ſtill ; 
Thriftleſs ambition; that wilt ravin up 
Thine own life's means. Then 'tis moſt like the ſo- 
vereignty 
Will fall upon Macbeth ? 
Macp. He is already nam'd, and gone to Scone 


To be inveſted. 
Ros sx. Where is Duncan's body? 


. Mac. Carried to Colmes-kill, 
The facred ſtore-houſe of his Predeceſſors, 
And guardian of their bones. 

Ross x. Will you to Scone ? 

Macy, No, Couſin, I'll to Fife. 

Ross z. Well, I will thither. 
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Mie. Well, may you ſee things well done there, adieu; 
Leſt our old robes fit eaſier than our new | 
Ross. Farewel, Father. 
OLD M. God's beniſon go with you, and with thoſe 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes, 
[Exeunt, 


Acr m. SCENE 1 


An Apartment in the Palace. 


Enter BAN Mo. 
HO U haſt it now. King, Cawdor, Glamis, all, 
The weyward women promis'd; and, I fear, 
Thou plaid'ſt moſt foully for't. Vet it was ſaidg 
It ſhould not ſtand in thy Poſterity 
But that myſelf ſhould be the root and father 
Of many Kings. If there come truth from them, 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their ſpeeches ſhine, 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not. be my Oracles as well, 
And ſet me up in hope. But, huſh, no more, 


Trumpets ſound. Enter Macbeth as King, Lady Macbeth, 
Lenox, Roſſe, Lords and Attendants. 


Macs. Here's our chief gueſt. 

Lavy. It he had been forgotten, 
It had been as a gap in our great feaſt, 
And all things unbecoming. 

Macs. To night we hold a ſolema ſupper, Sit, 
And Ill requeſt your preſence, 

Bau. Lay your Highzeſs* 
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Command upon me; to the which, my Duties 
Are with a moſt indiſſoluble tye 
For ever knit. 

Macs. Ride you this afternoon ? 

Ban, Ay, my good lord. 

MacB. We ſhould have elſe defir'd 
Your good advice, which till hath been both grave 
And proſperous, in this day's council; but 

We'll take to-morrow, Is it far you ride? 

Bax. As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
*Twixt this and ſupper. Go not my horſe the better, 
I muſt become a borrower of the night 
For a dark hour or twain. 

Macs. Fail not our feaſt. 

Ban. My lord, I will not. 

Macs. We hear, our bloody Couſins are beſtow d 
In England and in Ireland; not confeſſing 
Their cruel Parricide, filling their hearers 
With ſtrange invention; but of That to-morrow, 
When therewithal we ſhall have cauſe of State, 
Craving us jointly. Hie to horſe. Adieu, 
Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you ? 


Ban, Ay, my good lord. Our time does call upon us. 


Macs. I wiſh your horſes ſwift, and ſure of foot; 
And fo I do commend you to their backs, 


Farewel. [Exit Banquo, 


Let every man be maſter of his time 

"Till ſeven at night; to make ſociety 

The ſweeter welcome, we will keep ourſelf 

Till ſupper-time alone; till then, God be with you. 


[Exeunt Lady Macbetb, and Lords 
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$8czrns II. Manent Macbeth, and a Servant. 


Sirrah, a word with you, Attend thoſe men 

Our pleaſure ? 
Sax. They are, my lord, without the 6 
Macs. Bring them before u To be thus, is nothing; 

[Exit Servant. 

But to be ſafely thus, ——OQur fears in Banquo 25 

Stick deep; and in his Royalty of Nature 

Reigns That, which would be fear'd. Tis much he dares, 

And to that dauntleſs ternper of his mind, 

He hath a wiſdom that doth guide his valour 

To act in ſafety. There is none but he, 

Whoſe Being I do fear : and, under him, 

My Genius is rebuk'd; as, it is ſaid, 

Antony's was by Cæſar. He chid the Siſters, 

When firſt they put the name of King upon me, 

And bade them ſpeak to him; then, Prophet-like, 

They hail'd him father to a line of Kings, 

upon my head they plac'd a fruitleſs Crown, 

And put a barren ſcepter in my gripe 

Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, 

No ſon of mine ſucceeding. If tis fo, 


: For Banquo's iſſue have I fil'd my mind; | 
For them, the gracious Duncan have I murther'd ; | 
10 Put rancours in the veſſel of my Peace 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Only for them; and mine eternal jewel 

Given to the common enemy of man, 

To make them Kings, the Seed of Banquo Kings. 
Rather than fo, come Fate into the liſt, 

ds And champion me to th* utterance !=——= Who's there? 


Att M AC B E TT H. 
Enter Servant, and two Murtherers. 


Go to the door, and ſtay there, till we call. 

Was it not yeſterday we ſpoke together ? 
Mus. It was, ſo pleaſe your Highneſs, 
Macs, Well then, now 

You have conſider'd of my ſpeeches, know, 

That it was he, in the times paſt, which held you 

So under fortune, which you thought, had been 

Our innocent ſelf; this I made good to you 

In our laſt conf'rence, paſt in probation with you, 


How you were borne in hand; how croſt ; the inſtruments; | 


Who wrought with them ; and all things elſe that ** 
To half a ſoul, and to a notion craz'd, 
Say, thus did Banquo. 

1 Mus. True, you made it known. 

Macs, I did ſo; and went further, which is now 
Our point of ſecond meeting. Do you find 
Your patience ſo predominant in your nature, 
That you can let this go? are you fo goſpell'd, 
To pray for this good man and for his iſſue, 
Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the Grave, 
And beggar'd youts for ever. 

i Mus. We are men, my liege. 

Macs. Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men, 
As hounds, and greyhounds, mungre!s, ſpaniels, cure; 
Showghes, water rugs, and demy-wolves are cleped 
All by the name of dogs; the valued file 
Diſtinguiſhes the ſwiſt, the low, the ſubtle, 
The houſe-keeper, the hunter; every one 
According to the gift which bounteous Nature 
Hath in him clos'd ; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the bill 


[Exit Servant. 
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That writes them all alike : and ſo of men. Fu 
Now, if you have a ſtation in the file, 
And not in the worſt rank of manhood, ſay it; 
And I will put that buſineſs in your boſorns, 
Whoſe execution takes your enemy off; 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us, 
Who wear our health but ſickly in his life, 
Which in his death were perfect. 

2 Mus. I am one, | 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have ſo incens'd, that I am reckleſs what 
I do, to ſpite the world. 

1 Mus. And another, 
So weary with diſaſters, tugg'd with . 
That I would ſet my life on any chance, 
To mend it, or be rid ont. 

Macs, Both of you | 
Know, Banquo was your enemy. 

Mus, True, my Lord. 

Macs. So is he mine : and in ſuch bloody diſtance, 
That every minute of his Being thruſts 
Againſt my near'ſt of life; and though I could 
With barefac'd Power ſweep him from my ſight, 
And bid my will avouch it; yet I muſt not, 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
Whoſe loves I may not drop; but wail his Pall, 
Whom I myſelf ſtruck down; and theace it is, 
That I to your aſſiſtance do make love, 
Maſking the buſineſs from the common eye 
For ſundry weighty reaſons. | 

2 Mug, We ſhall, my lord, 
Perform what you command us. 
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1 Mon. Though our 2 
; Macs. Your ſpirits ſhine through you. In this hour, 2. 
} moſt, 
I will adviſe you where to plant yourſelves ; 
Acquaint you with the perfect ſpy o'th* time, 
| The moment on't ; for't muſt be done to-night, 
| And ſomething from the Palace : always thought, 
That I require a clearneſs : and with him, 
To leave no rubs nor botches in the work, 
Fleance his ſon, that keeps him company, 
Whoſe abſence is no leſs material to me 
Than is his father's, muſt embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. Reſolve yourſelves apart, 
I'll come to you anon, | 
Mun. We are reſolv'd, my lord. 
Macs. I ll call upon you ſtraight. Abide within. 
[Exeunt Murtherers, 
It is concluded, —Banquo, thy ſoul's flight, 
If it find heav'n, muſt find it out to-night. [Exit, 


s R III. Another Apartment in the Palace. 
| Enter Lady Macbeth, and a Servant, 


Lapy. Is Banquo gone from Court? — 

| Sax v. Ay, Madam, but returns again to-night. 
Lady. Say to the King, I would attend. his leiſure Le 

For a few words, pr 
SxRV. Madam, I Will. [Exit, Ur 
LA. Nought's had, all's ſpent, In 

Where our deſire is got without content. vi. 


*Tis ſafer to be That which we deſtroy, "7 
Than by deſtruction dwell ia doubtful joy, | 
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Virors t'our hearts, diſguiſing what they are! 


MAC B E T H. 4s 
Enter Macbeth. 


How now, my lord, why do you keep alone? 

Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions making, 

Uſing thoſe thoughts, which ſhould, indeed, have dy'd 

With them they think on ? Things without all remedy 

Should be without regard, What's done, is done. 
Macs, We have ſcotch'd the ſnake, not kill'd i. | 

She'll cloſe, and be herſelf; whilſt our poor malice 

Remains in danger of her former tooth, 

But let both worlds dis joint, and all things ſuffer, 

Fre we will eat our meal in fear, and ſleep 

In the affliction of theſe terrible Dreams, 

That ſhake us nightly, Better be with the Dead, 

Whom we, to gain our Place, have ſent to Peace, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In rettleſs eeſtaſie. Duncan is in his Grave ; 

After life's fitful fever, he ſleeps well; 

Treaſon has done his worſt 5 nor ſteel, nor poiſon, 

Malice domeſtic, foreign levy, nothing 

Can touch him further ! 

- Lavy. Come on; 

Gentle, my lord, ſleek o'er your rugged looks; 

Be bright and jovial, mong your gueſts to-night. 
MacB. $0 ſhall I, Love; and fo, I pray, be you; 


Let your remembrance ſtill apply to Banquo . 


Preſent him Eminence, both with eye and to 

Unſafe the while, that we muſt lave our honours 

In theſe fo flattering ſtreams, and make our faces 
LaDy. You muſt leave this, 

Macs, O, full of ſcorpions is my mind, dear wife ! 
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Thou know'ſt' that Banquo, and his Fleance lives. 
Lap. But in them Nature's copy's not eternal. 
Macs. There's comfort yet, they are aſſailable; 

Then, be thou jocund. Ere the Bat hath flown 

His cloyſter*d flight; ere to black Hecat's ſummons 

The ſhard-born beetle with his drowſie hums 

Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be done 

A deed of dreadful note. 

Lady, What's to be done? 

Macs. Be innocent of the knowledge, deareſt chuck, 
*Till thou applaud the Deed. Come, ſeeling night, 
Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, 

And with thy bloody and inviſible hand 

Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond, 

Which keeps me pale. Light thickens, and the Crow 

Makes wing to th' rooky wood: 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 

Whiles night's black agents to their prey do rowze. 

Thou marvell'ſt at my words; but hold thee (till ; 

Things, bad begun, make ſtrong themſelves by ill. 

So, pr*ythee, go with me. [Exeunt, 


Sen] IV. Changes to a Park; the Caſtle at a 
diſtance, 
Enter three Murtherers. 


1 Mug. But who did bid thee join with us? 
3. Mus. Macbeth, . | 
2 Mon. He needs not our Miſtruſt, fince he delivers 
Our Offices, and what we have to do, 
To the direction juſt. 
: Mus. Then ſtand with us, 
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The weſt yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day: 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn; and near approaches 
The ſubje& of our watch, 

3 Mus. Hark, I hear horſes, 

Bax duo within] Give us light there, ho 

2 Mur. Then it is he; the reſt 
That are within the note of expectation, 

Already are 1'th* Court, 

i Mus. His Horſes go about, 

3 Mus. Almoſt a mile; but he does uſually, > 
So all men do, from hence to th* Palace-gate 
Make it their walk, 


9 


Enter Banquo and Fleance, with a Torch. 


2 Mus. A light, alight. 
3 Mux, Tis he. 
1 Mus. Stand to't, 
BAN It will be rain to-night, | 
1 Mus, Let it come down, [They aſſault Banque, 
BAN. Oh, treachery ! Fly, Fleance, fly, fly, fly. 
Thou may'ſt revenge. Oh, ſlave ! 
[Dies. Fleance eſcapes. 
3 Mus. Who did ſtrike out the light? 
1 Mug. Was't not the way? 
3 Mun. There's but One down; the ſon | 
Is fled. 
2 Mon. We've loſt beſt half of our affair. | 
1 Mus, Well, let's away, and ſay how much is done. / 
¶Exeunt. , 
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Sczxns V. Changes to a Room of State in the Caſtle. 


\ 
A Banquet prepar'd. Enter Macbeth, Lady, Roſſe, Lenox, , 
Lords, and Attendants. 

p 


Macs, You know your own degrees, fit down: : 
At firſt and laſt, the hearty welcome. 
Loxps. Thanks to your Majeſty. : , 

| Macs. Our ſelf will mingle with ſociety, | 
| And play the humble Hoſt; 
| Our Hoſteſs keeps her ſtate, but in beſt time | ] 
| We will require her welcome, [They fit. 11 
| Lapy. Pronounce it for me, Sir, to all our friends, , 

For my heart ſpeaks, they're welcome. 


fn a 
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Enter firſt Murtherer. | 


Macs. See they encounter thee with their hearts' thanks. 
Both ſides are even. Here I'll fit i“ th' midſt. 
| Be large in mirth, anon we'll drink a meaſure 
The table round. There's blood upon thy face. 
[To the Murtherer, aſide, at the door, 
Muze *Tis Banquo's then. 
Macs. Tis better thee without, than he within. 
Is he diſpatch'd ? 
Mun. My Lord, his throat is cut; That I did for him. 
Macs. Thou art the beſt of cut-throats ; yet he's good, 
| . That did the like for Fleance; if thou didſt it it, 
| Thou art the non-pareil, 
| Mun. Moſt royal Sir, 
Fleance is ſcap'd. 
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Macs. Then comes my fit again: I had elſe been perfect; 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock; 
As broad, and gen'ral, as the caſing air: 
But now I'm cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in 
To ſawcy Doubts and Fears, But Banquo's ſafe ?—— 
Mus. Ay, my good Lord. Safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gaſhes on his head; 
The leaſt a death to Nature 
Macs, Thanks for that. 
There the grown ſerpent li es; the worm, that's fled, 
Hath Nature that in time will venom breed, 
No teeth tor th* preſent. Get thee gone, to-morrow 
We'll hear't ourlelves again, - [Exit Murtherer, 
Lady. My royal lord, | 
You do not give the cheer; the feaſt is ſold, 
That is not often vouched, while *tis making 
"Tis given with welcome. To feed, were beſt at home; 
From thence, the ſawce to meat is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it, 
[The Ghoſt of Ranquo riſes, and fits in Macbeth's place. 
Macs, Sweet remembrancer | 
— Now good digeſtion wait on appetite, 
And health on both ! 
Len. May't pleaſe your highneſs ſit ? | 
Macs. Here had we now our country's Honour roof'd, 
Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent, 
Whom may I rather challenge for unkindneſs, 
Than pity for miſchance 
Rossz. His abſence, Sir, 
Lays blame upon his promiſe, Pleas't your Highneſs 
To grace us with your royal company ? 
Macs. The table's full, [Starting. 
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Lev. Here is a place reſerv'd, Sir. 
Macs, Where? 
Lzx. Here, my good lord. 
What is't that moves your Highneſs ? 
Macs. Which of you have done this? 
Logps. What, my good Lord? 
Macs. Thou canſt not ſay, I did it, Never ſhake 
Thy goary locks at me. 
Ross. Gentlemen, riſe ; his Highneſs is not well. 
Lady. Sir, worthy friends, My Lord is often thus, 
And hath been from his youth. Pray you, keep ſeat. 
The fit is momentary, on a thought 
He will again be well. If much you note him, 
You ſhall offend him, and extend his paſſion. 
Feed, and regard him not.—Are you a man? 


[To Macbeth aſide, 


Macs. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on That, 
Which might appal the Devil. 
LA PDV. O proper (tuff ! 


This is the very painting of your fear; [ Aſide, 


This is the air-drawn-dagger, which you ſaid, 
Led you to Duncan. Oh, theſe flaws and ſtarts, 
Impoſtors to true fear, would well become 
A woman's ſtory at a winter's fire, 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shame itſelf! 
Why do you make ſuch faces? when all's done, 
You look but on a ſtool, 

Macs. Pr'ythee, fee there 
Behold ! look; lo! how ſay you? 


[Pointing to the Gliaſt. 


Why, what care I ? if thou can'ſt nod, ſpeak too.— 
If charnel-houſes and our graves muſt fend 
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Thoſe, that we bury, back; our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites, - [The Ghoſt vaniſhe 
Lap. What? quite unmann'd in folly ? | 
Macs, If I ſtand here, I ſaw him. 
Lady. Fie, for ſhame ! 
Macs, Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i' th' olden time, 
Ere human ſtatute purg'd the gentle weal ; 
Ay, and ſince too, murthers have been perform'd 
Too terrible for th* ear: the times have bees, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end; but now they riſe again 
With twenty mortal murthers on their crowns, 
And puſh us from our ſtools ; this is more ſtrange 
Than ſuch a murther is. 
Lapy. My worthy lord, 
Your noble friends do lack you. 
Macs. I do forget. —— 
Do not muſe at me, my moſt worthy friends, 
I have a ſtrange infirmity, which is nothing 
To thoſe that know me. Come, love and health to all! 
Then II! fit down: give me ſome wine, fill full 
I drink to th' general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miſs ; 
Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirſt, 
And all to all. 
Loxps. Our duties, and the pledge. 
[The Ghoſt riſes again. 
Macs, Avaunt, and quit my ſight! let the earth hide | 
thee ! 
Thy bones are marrowleſs, thy blood is cold; | 
Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes, | 
Which thou doſt glare with. 
8 84 
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Lev. Here is a place reſerv'd, Sir. 
Macs, Where? 
LIN. Here, my good lord. 
What is't that moves your Highneſs ? 
Macs. Which of you have done this ? 
LogDs. What, my good Lord? | | 
Macs. Thou canſt not ſay, I did it, Never ſhake 7 
Thy goary locks at me. : 
Ross. Gentlemen, riſe ; his Highneſs is not well. | 
Lady. Sir, worthy friends. My Lord is often thus, | 
And hath been from his youth. Pray you, keep ſeat. 
The fit is momentary, on a thought 
He will again be well. If much you note him, 
You ſhall offend him, and extend his paſſion. 
Feed, and regard him not.— Are you a man? 
[To Macbeth aſide. 
Macs. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on —_ 
Which might appal the Devil. 
Lady. O proper ſtuff ! 
This is the very painting of your fear z [Afice. 
This is the air-drawn-dagger, which you ſaid, 
Led you to Duncan. Oh, theſe flaws and ſtarts, 
Impoſtors to true fear, would well become 
A woman's ſtory at a winter's fire, 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shame itſelf! 
Why do you make ſuch faces? when all's done, 
You look but on a ſtool, 
Macs. Pr'ythee, fee there 
Behold | look; lo! how ſay you? | 
ſ Pointing to the Gliaſt. 
Why, what care I? if thou can'ſt nod, ſpeak too.— 
If charnel-houſes and our graves muſt fend 
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Thoſe, that we bury, back; our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites, - [The Ghoſt vaniſhes. 
Lap. What? quite unmann'd in folly ? | 
Macs, If I ſtand here, I ſaw him. 
Lady. Fie, for ſhame ! 
Macs, Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i' th' olden time, 
Ere human ſtatute purg'd che gentle weal; 
Ay, and ſince too, murthers have been perform'd 
Too terrible for th' ear : the times have bees, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end; but now they riſe again 
With twenty mortal murthers on their crowns, 
And puſh us from our ſtools ; this is more ſtrange 
Than ſuch a murther is. 
Lapy. My worthy lord, 
Your noble friends do lack you. 
Macs. I do forget. —— 
Do not muſe at me, my moſt worthy friends, 
I have a ſtrange infirmity, which is nothing 
To thoſe that know me. Come, love and health to all! 
Then I'll fit down: give me ſome wine, fill full 
I drink to th* general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miſs ; 
Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirſt, 
And all to all. 
Loxps. Our duties, and the pledge. 
[The Ghoſt riſes again. 
Macs, Avaunt, and quit my ſight! let the earth hide 
thee ! 
Thy bones are marrowleſs, thy blood is cold; 
Thou halt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes, 
Which thou doſt glare with. 
Gg4 
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LAV. Think of this, good peers, 
But as a thing of cuſtom ; tis no other; 
Only it ſpoils the pleaſure of the time. 
Macs. What man dare, I dare. 
Approach thou like the rugged Rufhan bear, 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tyger, 
Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble; or, be alive again, 
And dare me to the deſert with thy ſword; 
If trembling I inhabit, then proteſt me 
The baby of a girl. Hence, terrible ſhadow ! 
Unreal mock'ry, hence! why ſo—being gone, 
[The Ghoſt vaniſhes: 


Jam a man again. Pray you fit ſtill, [The Lords riſe. 


Lap x. You have diſplac'd the mirth, broke the good 
meeting 
With moſt admir'd diforder. 
Mac. Can ſuch things be, 
And overcome us, like a ſummer's cloud, 
Without our ſpecial wonder ? you make me ſtrange 
Ev'n to the diſpoſition that I owe, 
When now [I think, you can behold ſuch fights; 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheek, 
When mine is blanch'd with fear. 
Rosse, What ſights, my lord? 
Lap. I pray you ſpeak not; he grows worſe and warſe; 
Queſtionenrages him. At once good night. 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. 
Len. Good night, and better heath bd 
Attend is majeſty ! 


Lavy Good night to all. [Exeunt Logs. 
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Macs. It will have blood.—They ſay, blood will have 
blood, 4 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to ſpeak ; 
Augurs, that underſtand relations, have 
By mag - pies, and by choughs, and rooks brought forth 
The ſecret'ſt man of blood. What is the night? 
Lady. Almoſt at odds with morning, which is which. 
Mack. How ſay'ſt thou, that Macduff denies his perſon, 
At our great bidding ? 
Lapy. Did you ſend to him, fir ? 
Macs. I hear it by the way; but I will ſend, 
There's not a Thane of them, byt in his houſe 
] keep a ſervant fee'd. I will to-morrow, 
Betimes I will unto the weyward fiſters ; 
More ſhall they ſpeak; for now Pm bent to know, 
By the worſt means, the worſt. For mine own good 
All cauſes ſhall give way; I am in blood 
Stept in ſo far, that, ſhould I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. 
Strange things I have in head, that will to hand; 
Which muſt be ated, ere they may be ſcann'd. 
Lab. You lack the ſeaſon of all natures, ſleep. 
Macs. Come, we'll to ſleep; my ſtrange and ſelf- abuſe 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard uſe ; 
We're yet but young in deed, [Exeunt. 


Screens VI. Changes to the Heath. 


Thunder, Enter the three Witches, meeting Hecate. 


i WiTcn. Why, how now, Hecat', you look angerly, 
Hzec. Have I not reaſon, Beldams, as you are? | 
Saucy, and overbold | how did you dare 
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To trade and traffick with Macbeth, H. 
In riddles, and affairs of death? Si 
And I, the miſtreſs of your charms, 

The cloſe contriver of all harms, 

Was never call'd to bear my part, 

Or ſhew the glory of our art ? 

And, which is worſe, all you have done 
Hath been but for a weyward ſon, 
Spightful and wrathful, who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. 


W. 

But make amends now; get you gone, Th 
And at the pit of Acheron W. 
Meet me i' the morning; thither he An 
Will come, to know his deſtiny WI 
Your veſſels and your ſpells provide, Fo 
Your charms and every thing beſide. WI} 
I am for th* air; this night I'll ſpend Jt 
Unto a diſmal fatal end; To 
Great buſineſs muſt be wrought ere noon : Ho' 
Upon the corner of the moon In 
There hangs a vap'rous drop, profound; Th. 
I'll catch it ere it come to ground; Wa 
And that diſtill'd by magic flights, For 
Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, To 
N As, by the ſtrength of their illuſion, He 
Shall draw him on to his confuſion. Th: 
He ſhall ſpurn fate, ſcorn death, and bear As, 
His hopes bove wiſdom, grace and fear; Wh 
And you all know, ſecurity But 
ks mortal's chiefeſt enemy. [Muſick and a Song His 
Mac 

Whe 
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Hark, I am call'd my little ſpirit, ſee, 
Sits in the foggy cloud, and ſtays for me. | 
[Sing within. Come away, come away, &c 

i Wircn. Come, let's make haſte, ſhe'll ſoon be back 
again, [Exeunt, 


SCENE VII. Changes to a chamber, 
Enter Lenox, and another lord, 


Lex, My former ſpeeches have but hit your thoughts, 
Which can 1nterpret further, Only, 1 ſay, 
Things have been ſtrangely borne. The gracious Duncan 
Was pitied of Macbeth—marry, he was dead? 
And the right-valiant Banquo walk'd too late. 
Whom, you may lay, it't pleaſe you, Fleance kill'd, 
For Fleance fled. Men muſt not walk too late. 
Who cannot want the thought, how monſtrous too 
It was for Malcolm, and for Donalbain 
To kill their gracious father? damned fact! 
How did it grieve Macbeth ? did he not ſtraight 
In pious rage the two delinquents tear, 
That were the ſlaves of drink, and thralls of fleep ? 
Was not that nobly done? ay, wiſely too ; 
For *twould have anger'd any heart alive 
To hear the men deny't. So that, I ſay, 
He has borne all things well; and I do think, 
That had he Duncan's ſons under his key 
As, an't pleaſe heav'n, he ſhall not, they ſhould find 
What *twere to kill a father: ſo ſhould Fleance. 
But peace! for from broad words, and *cauſe he fail'd 
His preſence at the tyrant's feaſt, I hear, 
Macduff lives in diſgrace Sir, can you tell 
Where he beſtows hirnlelf ? 

Lok. The fon of Duncan, 
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From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the Engliſh court; and is receiv'd 
Of the moſt pious Edward with ſuch grace, 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high reſpect. Thither Macduff 
Is gone to pray the king upon his aid 
To wake Northumberland and warlike Siward ; 
That by the help of theſe, with him above 
To rati'y the work, we may again 
4 Give to our tables meat, ſleep to our nights, 

Free from our feaſts and banquets bloody knives, 
Do faithful homage, and receive free honours, 

All which we pine for now. And this report 
Hath ſo exaſperated their king, that he 
Prepares for ſome attempt of war. 

Len. Sent he to Macduff? 

Logp. He did; and with an abſolute, Sin, or l, 
The cloudy meſſenger turns me his back, ; 
And hums; as who ſhould ſay, you'll rue the time, 
That clogs me with this anſwer. 

Lev. And that well might 
Adviſe him to a care to hold what diſtance 
His wiſdom can provide. Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His meſſage ere he come; that a ſwift bleſſing 
May ſoon return to this our ſuffering country, 
Under a hand accurs'd ! 

Loxp. Þ'll ſend my pray'rs with him. [Exeunt. 


nt, 
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ACT IV, SCENE I. 
A dark cave; in the middle, a great cauldron burning, 


Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 


1 W1TCH. HRICE the brinded cat hath 
; mew d. | 
2 Wircn. Twice, and once the hedge-pig whin'd. 
3 Wire a. Harper cries, tis time, 'tis time. 
1 WiTcn. Round about the cauldron go, 
In the poiſon'd entrails throw. 

[They march round the cauldron, and throw in the 
ſeveral ingredients as for the preparation of their 
charm, 

Toad, that under the cold ſtone, 
Days and nights has, thirty one, 
Swelter'd venom ſleeping got; 
Boil thou firſt i'th* charmed pot. 
ALL. Double, double, toil and trouble ; 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
Wire n. Fillet of a fenny ſnake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake ; 


| Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 


Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
Adder's fork, and blind-worm's ſting, 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing, 
For a charm of pow'rful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth, boil and bubble. 

ALL, Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 


3 WirTcn. Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witches' mummy; waw, and gulf 
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Of the ravening ſalt ſea-ſhark ; 
Root of hemlock, digg'd i'th* dark; 
Liver of blaſpheming Jew : 
Gall of goat, and flips of yew, 
Sliver'd in the moon's eclipſe; 
Noſe of Turk, and Tartar's lips; 
Finger of birth ſtrangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab ; 
Make the gruel thick, and ſlab. 
Add thereto a tyger's chawdron, 
For th' ingredients of our cauldron. | 
ALL. Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
2 WiTrcn. Cool it with a baboon's blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good. 


Enter Hecate, and other three Witches: 


Hxc. Oh! well done! I commend your pains, 
And every one ſhall ſhare *th* gains. 
And now about the cauldron ſing, 
Like elves and fairies in a ring, 
Inchanting all that you put in. 


Muſick and a ſong. 


Black ſpirits and white, 
Blue ſpirits and grey, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

You that mingle may. 


2 Wircn. By tþe pricking of my thumbs 
Something wicked this way comes: 
Open locks, whoever knocks, 
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SEN E II. Enter Macbeth, 


Macs. How now, you ſecret, black, and midnight 
hags? | 

What is't you do ? 

Alt. A deed without a name. 

Macs. I conjure you, by that which you profeſs, 
Howe'er you come to know it, anſwer me. 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches; though the yeſty waves 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up; 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown down; 
Though caſtles topple on their warders' heads 
Though palaces and pyramids do ſlope 
Their heads to their foundations; though the treaſure 
Of nature's germins tumble all together, 
Even till deſtruCtion ſicken; anſwer me 
To what I aſk you. 

: WiTcn. Speak, 

2 Wircu. Demand. 

3 Wiren. We'll anſwer. 

1 W1iTCH. Say, if ch' had'ſt rather hear it from our 

mouths, 

Or from our maſters ? 

Macs. Call 'em. Let me ſee em. 

Wire. Pour in ſow's blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow; greaſe, that's ſweaten 
From the murth'rer's gibbet, throw 
Into the flame, 

ALL, Come high or low : 


Thyſelf and office deftly ſhow. . [Thaunder. 


Apparition of an armed head riſes, 
Macs, Tell me, thou unknown power 
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1 WirTcx. He knows thy thought. 
Hear his ſpeech, but ſay thou nought, 
Arr. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth ! beware Macduff 
Beware the Thane of Fife diſmiſs me——enough, 
[Deſcends, 
Macs. What-e'er thou art, for thy good caution, 
thanks. 
Thou'ſt harp'd my fear aright. But one word more 
1 WiTcn. He will not be commanded. Here's another 
More potent than the firſt. [Thunder, 


Apparition of a bloody child riſes. 


Arr. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! 
Macs. Had [ three ears, I'd hear thee. 
Arr. Be bloody, bold, and reſolute ; laugh to ſcorn 
The pow'r of man; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. | [Deſcends, 
Macs. Then live, Macduff; what need I fear of thee? 
But yet I'll make affurance double ſure, 
And take a bond of fate; thou ſhalt not live, 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear, it lyes 


And ſleep in ſpight ef thunder. [Thunders. 
Apparition of a child crowned, with a tree in his hand 
riles. 

What is this, 


That rifes like the iſſue of a king, 


And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of ſovereignty ? 

ALL. Liſten, but ſpeak not. 

Arr. Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no care, 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conſpirers are; 
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Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, until | 
Great Birnam- wood to Dunſinane's high hill 
Shall come againſt him. [Deſcends, 
Mac. That will never be: 
Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bougd root? Sweet boadments! good 
Rebellious head riſe never, till the wood 
Of Birnam riſe, and our bigh-plac'd Macbeth 
Shall live the leaſe of nature, pay his breath 
To time and mortal cuſtom. Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thing; tell me, if your art 
Can tell ſo much, mall Banquo's iſſue ever 
Reign in this kingdom ? 
ALL. Seek to know no more, 
[The cauldron ſinks into the ground, 
Macs. I will be ſatisfy'd. Deny me this, 
And an eternal curſe fall on you! Let me know, 
Why ſinks that cauldrop, and what noiſe is this, 
| [Hautboye, 


Wirren. Shew! 
2 Wiren. Shew! 
3 Wirtcn. Shew! 

ALL. Shew his eyes, and grieve his heart. / 
Come like ſhadows, ſo depart. [ 
[Eight kings appear and paſs over in order, and 

Banquo; the laſt, with a glaſs in his hand. 
MacB. Thou art too like the ſpirit of Banquo, Down! 
Thy crown does ſear mine eye-balls. And thy air, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firſt— 
A third is like the former—Filthy hags ! 
Why do you ſhew me this ?—A fourth ?—Start, eye} 
What, will the line ſtretch out to th' crack of doom? 
Vol, V. KN 
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Another yet? — A ſeventh ! I'll ſee no more 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glaſa, 
Which ſhews me many more; and ſome I ſes, 
That two-fold balls and treble ſcepters carry, 
| Horrible fight ! nay, now, I ſee, tis true; 
For the blood-bokter'd Banquo ſmiles upon me, 
And points at them for his. What, is this fo ? 

1 WiTcu. Ay, Sir, all this is fo. But why 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ? 
Come, liſters, chear we up his ſprights, 
And ſhew the beſt of our delights; 
I' u charm the air to give a ſound, 
While you perform your antick round, 
That this great king may. kindly ſay, 
Our duties did his welcome pay. [Muſick, 

[The witches dance and vaniſh. 
Macs. Where are they? gone? Let this pernicioui 
hour : 
Stand ay accurſed in the kalendar. 
Come in, without there ! 
Enter Lenox, 


Lex, What's your grace's will? 

Macs. Saw you the weyward ſiſters ? 

Lew. No, my lord. 

Macs. Came they not by you ? 

Lex. Ne, indeed, my lord. 

Macs. loſected be the air whereon they ride, 
And damn'd all thofe that truſt them! 1 did hear 
The galloping of horſe, Who was't came by? 

Luv. Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you word, 
Macduff is fied to England, 
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Macs. Fled to England ? 
Len. Ay, my good lord. 
Macs. [Aſide.] Time, thou anticipat'ſt my ad ex- 
ploits. 

The flighty purpoſe never is o er- took, 

Unleſs the deed go with it. From this moment, 

The very firſtlings of my heart ſhall be 

The firſtlings of my hand; And even now 

To crown my thoughts with acts, be't thought and done, 

The caſtle of Macduff [ will ſurpriſe, 

Seize upon Fife, give to the edge o'th* ſword 

His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate ſouls 

That trace him in his line. No boaſting like a fool, 

This deed Pl do before this purpoſe cool. 

But no more fights. Where are theſe gentlemen ? 

Come bring me where they are. [Exeunt. 


S E III. Changes ta MacdufF's Caſtle at File. 
Enter Lady Macduff, her Son, and Roſſe. 
L. Macp. What had he done, to make him fly the 


land ? 
Rosss. You muſt have patience, madam, 
L. Macp. He had none; 
His flight was madneſs; when our actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors. 
Ross E. You know not, 
Whether it was his wiſdom, or his fear. 
L. Macp. Wiſdom? to leave his wife, to leave his 
babes, 
His manſion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himſelf does fly. He loves us not, 
He wants the nat ' ral touch; for the poor wren, 
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The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl. 
All is the fear, and nothing is the love 
As Ittle is the wiſdom, where the flight 
So runs againſt all reaſon, 

Ros E. My deareſt couſin, 
I pray you, ſchool yourſelf; but far your huſband, 1 
He's noble, wiſe, judicious, and beft knows 
The fits o' th feaſon. I dare not ſpeak much further, 
But crue! are the times, when we are traitors, | 
And do not know ourſelves: when we hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear; 
But float upon a wild and violent ſea 
Each way, and move—l take my leave of you; 


Shall not be long but I'll be here again: - 
Things at the worſt will ceaſe, or el& climb upward 
To what they were before. My pretty couſin, 
Bleſſing upon you 
L. Mcp. Father'd he is, and yet he's fatherleſs, 8 
Ros s E. I am ſo much à fool, ſhould I ſtay longer, hun 


It would be my diſgrace, and your diſcorafort. 
i ; up 

I take my cave at once. [Exit Roſſe. 

L. Macp. Sirrah, your father's dead, 
And what will you do now ? how will you live ? 

Son. As birds do, mother. ads 

L. MacD. What, on worms and flies? 

Sow. On what I get, IT mean; and fo do they. 
L. Mac. Poor bird? thou'dſt never fear the net, nor 
lime, | a5 
The pit fall, nor the gin, [ ſet for, 

Son. Why ſhould I, mother? poor birds they are net 
My father is not dead tor all your ſaying, 
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L. Mac. Ves, he is dead; how wilt thou do for a father? 

Sow. Nay, how will you do for a huſband ? 

L. Macp. Why, I can buy me twenty at a market. 

Son. Then you'll buy 'em to ſell again. 

L. Ma cb. Thou ſpeak'ſt with'all thy wit, and yet i' faith, 
With wit enough for thee. 

Son. Was my ſather a traitor, mother? 

L. MacD. Ay, that he was. 

Som. What is a traitor ? 

L. Macb. Why, one that ſwears and lies. 

Son. And be all traitors that do fo ? 

L. Mcp. Every one that does ſo, is a on and muſt, 
be hang'd. 

Sow. And muſt they all be hang'd, that ſwear and lie? 

L. Macp. Every one. 

Sox. Who muſt hang them ? 

L. Macd. Why, the honeſt men. 

SouF Then the liars and ſwearers are fools; for there are 
liars and ſwearers enow to beat the honeſt men, and hang 
up them. 

L. Mae. God help thee, poor monkey but how wilt 
thou do for a father? 

Sow, I! he were dead, you'd weep for him; if you would 
not, it were a good fign that I ſhould quickly have a new 
father, | 

L. Med. Poor prattler ! how thou talk'ſt. 

Enter a meſſenger. 

Mes. Bleſs you, fair dame! I am not to you known, 
Though in your ſtate of honour I am perfect. 

I doubt, ſome danger does approach you nearly ; 

If you will take a homely man's advice, 

Be not found here; hence with your little ones. 
H h 3 
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To fright you thus, methinks,- I am too ſavage; 3 
To do worſe to you were fell cruelty, 
Which is too nigh your perſon, Heav*n preſerve you! 
I dare abide no longer. [Exit meſſenger. 
L. Mac. Whither ſhould I fly? | 
T've done no harm. But I remember now, 
I'm in this earthly world; where to do harm 
Is often laudable; to do good, ſometime 
Accounted dangerous folly, Why then, alas 
Do l put up that womanly detence, 
To ſay, I'd done no harm ?— What are theſe faces d 
Enter murtherers. | 
Mon. Where is your huſband ? 
L. Mac. | hope, in no place ſo unſanQtived, 
Where ſuch 2s thou may'ſt find bim. 
Mun. He's a traitor. 
Son. Thou ly'ſt, thou ſhag-ear'd villain. 
Mun. What, you egg? [Stebhing him, 
Young fry of treachery ? 
Son. He'as kill'd me, mother. 
'S Run away, pray you. 
| [Exit L Macduff, crying murther; murtherers purſue her, 
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SCENE IV. Changes to the King of England's palace. 


V 
1 
Enter Malcolm and Macduff. V 
Mal. Let us ſeek out ſome deſolate ſhade, and there L 
Weep our ſad boſoms empty. B 
Macp. Let us rather | V 
Hold faſt che mortal ſword ; and, like good men, 
Beſtride our down-faln birthdom. Each new morn G 
New widows how!, new orphans cry; new forrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it reſounds 
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As if it ſelt wich Scotland, and yell lou 


Like ſyllables of dolour. 

ML. What I believe, I'll wail ; 
What know, believe ; and, what I can redreſs, 
As I ſhall find the time to friend, I will. 
What you have ſpoke, it may be ſo, perchance ; 
This tyrant, whoſe iole name bliſters our tongues, 
Was once thought honeft : you have lov'd him well, 
He hath not touch'd you yet. I'm young; but fomethigg 
You may deſerve of him through me, and wiſdom 
To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 
T' appeaſe an angry God. 

Mcp. 1am not treacherous. 

Mal. But Macbeth is. 
A good and virtuous nature may recoil 
In an imperial charge, I crave your pardon t 
That which you are, my thoughts cannot tranfpoſe z 
Angels are bright ſtill, though the brighteſt fell, 
Though all things foul would bear the brows of grace, 
Yet grace muſt look ſtill ſo, 

Macvp. I've loſt my hopes. 
Mar. Perchance, ev'n there, where I did find my doubts, 
Why in that rawaeſs left you wife and children, 
Thoſe precious motives, thoſe ſtrong knots of love, 
Without leave-t-king ?—l pray you, 
Let not my jealouſies be your diſhonours, 
But mine own ſafeties. You may be rightly juſt, 
Whatever I ſhall thlok. 

Macy, Bleed, bleed, poor country! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure. 
For goodneſs dares not check thee !--wear thou thy wrong:-- 
His title is affear*'d, Fare thee well, lord; 
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I would not be the villain that thou think'ſt, 
For the whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's graſp, 
And the rich eaſt to boot. 

MaL. Be not offended; 
I ſpeak not as in abſolute fear of you. 
I think, our country finks beneath the yoak ; 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gaſh 
Is added to her wounds. I think withal, 
There would be hands up-lifted in my right : 
And here from gracious England have [ offer 
Of goodly thouſands. But for all this, 
When I ſhall tread upon the tyrant's head, 
Or wear it on my ſword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before ; 
More ſuffer, and more ſundry ways than ever, 
By him that ſhall ſucceed. 

 Macp, What ſhould he be? 

Mar. It is myſelf I mean, in whom I know 
All the particulars of vice ſo graſted, 
That, when they ſhall be open'd, black Macbeth 
Will ſeem as pure as ſnow; and the poor ſtate 
Eſteem him as a lamb, being compar'd 
With my confineleſs harms. 

Mac. Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd, 
In evils to top Macbeth, 

Mar. I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, ſmacking of ev'ry fin 
That has a name. But there's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuouſneſs; your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
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The ciſtern of my luſt; and my de ſire 

All continent impediments would 0'cr-bear, ' 
That did oppoſe my will. Better Macbeth, 
Than ſuch an one to reign. 

Macp. Boundleſs intemperance 
la nature is a tyranny ; it hath been 
Th' untimely emptying of the happy throne, 

And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 

To take upon you what is yours; you may 

Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty, 

And yet ſeem cold, the time you may io hoodwiak, 
We've willing dames enough; there cannot be 
That vulture in you to devour ſo many, 

As will to greatneſs dedicate thernſelves, 

Finding it ſo inclin'd. 

Mat, With this, there grows, 

In my moſt ill-compos'd affeQtion, ſuch 6 
A ſtanchleſs avarice, that, were I king, 

I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands 

Deſire his jewels, and this other's houſe ; 

And my more-having would he as a ſauce 

To make me hunger more; that I ſhould forge , 
Qurrels unjuſt againſt the good and loyal, 
Deſtroying them for wealth, 

Macy. This avarice | 
Sticks deeper; grows with more pernicious root 
Than ſummer- ſeeming luſt ; and it hath-been 
The ſword of cur ſlain kings: yet do not fear; 
Scotland hath foyſons, to fill up your will, 

O yoar mere own, All theſe are portable, 
With other graces weigh'd. 
Mal. But I have none; the king-becoming graces, 
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As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 
Bounty, perſev'rance, mercy, lowlineſs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude; 
I have no reliſh of them, but abound 
In the diviſion of each ſeveral crime, 
Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I ſhould 
Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the univerſal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. 

Macp. Oh Scotland! Scotland! 

Mal. If ſuch a one be fit to govern, ſpeak. 
I ama as I have ſpoken: a 

Ma cv. Fit to govern ? 
No, not to live. O nation miſerable, 
With an untitled tyrant, bloody-ſcepter d, 
When ſhalt thou ſee thy wholeſome days again? 
Since that the trueſt. iſſue of thy throne, 
By his own interdiction ſtands accurſt, 
And does blaſpheme his breed. Thy royal father 
Was a moſt fainted king; the queen, that bore thee, 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Dy'd every day ſhe liv'd. Oh. fare thee well! 
Theſe evils, thou repeat'ſt upon thyſelf, 
Have baniſh'd me from Scatland. Oh, my breaſt ! 
Thy hope ends here. | 

Mart. Macduff, this noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my ſoul 
Wip'd the black ſcruples; reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Deviliſh Macbeth 
By many of theſe trains hath ſought to win me 
Into his pow'r, and modeſt wiſdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haſte 3 but God above 
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Deal between thee and me! for even now 

I put myſelf to thy direction, and 

Unſpeak une own detraction; here abjure 

The taints and blames I laid upon myſelf, 

For ſtrangers to my nature. I am yet 

Unknowr, to woman, never was forſworn, 

Scarcely have coveted what was mine own, 

At no time broke my faith, would not betray 

The devil to his fellow, and delight 

No leſs in truth than life. My firſt falſe-fpeaking 

Was this upon myſelf. What I am truly, 

Is thine, and my poor country's, to command; 

Whither, indeed, before thy here-approach, 

Old Siward with ten thou'and warlike-men, 

All ready at a point, was letting forth. 

Now we'll together, and the chance of goodnefs 

Be like our warranted quarrei! Why are you filent ? 
Ma cp. Such welcome, and unwelcome things at onde, 

Tis hard to reconcile. 


Sc rn R V. Enter a Door. 


Mal. Well; more anon. Comes the Lingdorth, 
I pray you? 
Doc r. Ay, Sir; there are a ctew of wretched ſouls, 
That ſtay his cure; their malady, convinces 
The great aſſay of art. But, at his touch, 
Such ſanity hath heaven given his hand, 
They preſently amend. [Exiy 
Mau. 1 thank you, Doctor. 
MacnD What's the diſeaſe he means? 
Mar. 'Tis call'd the evil; 
A moſt miraculous work in this good king, 
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Which oſten ſince my here remain in England 
I've ſeen him do. How he ſollicits heav'n, 
Himſelf beſt knows ; but ſtrangely- viſited people, 
All woln and ulc'rous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures, 
Hanging a golden ſtamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers, And "tis ſpoken, 

To the ſucceeding toyalty he leaves 

The healing benediction. With this ſtrange virtue, 
He hath a heavenly giſt of prophecy ; 

And ſundry bleflings hang about his Oy 

That ſpeak him full of grace. 


Sc ENR VI. Enter Roſſe. 


Macp. See, who comes here 

Mal. My countryman; but yet I know him not. 

Ma cp, My ever-gentle couſin, welcome hither. 

Mal. I know him now. Good God betimes remove 
The means that make us ſtrangers ! 

Rosss, Sir, amen, 

Ma cÞ. Stands Scotland where it did! > 

Ross. Alas, poor country, 
Almoſt afraid to know itſelf, It cannot 
Be call'd'our mother, but our grave; where nothing 
But who knows nothing, 1s once ſeen to ſmile : 
Where ſighs and groans, and ſhrieks that rend the air, 
Are made, not mark'd; where violent ſorrow ſeerns 
A modern ecſtaſie ; the dead man's knell, 
Is there ſcarce aſk'd, for whom; and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps 3 
Dying, or ere they ſicken. 

MacD. Oh, relation 
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Teo nice, and yet too true 

Mar. What's the neweſt grief? 

Ross E. That of an hour's age doth hiſs the ſpeaker, 
Each minute teems a new one. 

Macb. How does my wife? 

Ross k. Why well.—— 

Macp. And all my children? 

Ross k. Well too, —— 

Macp. The tyrant has not batter'd at their peace? 

Rosss. No; they were well at peace, when I did leave 


em. 


Ma c p. Be not a niggard of your ſpeech. How goes it? 
Ross x. When I came hither to tranſport the tidings, 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy /ellows that were out, 
Which was to my belief witneſs'd the rather, 
For that I ſaw the tyrant's power a-ſoot. 
Now is the time o help; your eye in Scotland 
Would create ſoldiers, and make women fight, 
To doff thei: dire diſtreſſes. 
Mar. Be“ their comfort 
We're coming thither. Gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward and ten thouſand men, + 
An older and a better ſoldier, none 
That Chriſtendom gives out. 
Ross E. Would I could anſwer 
This comfort with the like] But I have words, 
That would be howl'd out in the deſart air, 
Where hearing ſhould not catch them, 
Ma cb. What concern they? 
The gen'ral cauſe? or is it a fee-grieh 
Due te ſome fingle breaſt ? 
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Ross. No mind, that's honeſt, T] 
But in it ſhares ſome woe; though the main part A. 
Pertains to you alone. T 

Ma c Þ. If it be mine, N. 
Keep it not from me, quiekly let me have it. Fe 

Ross. Let not your ears deipiſe my tongue for ever, 
Which ſhall poſſeſs them with the heavieſt ſound Ce 
That ever yet they heard. | 

Macp, Hum! I gueſs at it. Al 

Rossz, Your caſtle is ſwpriz'd, your wife and babes Ci 
Savagely flaughter'd ; to relate the manner, Br 
Were on the quarry of theſe murther'd deer W 
To add the death of you. Ti 

MAL. Merciful heaven 
What, ran! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows 3 Ce 
Give ſorrow words ; the grief, that does not ſpeaks Ol 
Whiſpers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 10 

Ma c p. My children too !———— Py 

Roser. Wife, children, ſervants, all that could be found. M 

Macp. And I muſt be from thence ! my wife kill'd tooꝰ 

RossE, I have ſaid. 

MAL. Be comforted, 

Let's make med'cines of our great revenge, 

To cure this deadly grief, 

Macp. He has no children.—— All my pretty ones ? 

Did you ſay all? What, all? Oh, hell-kite! all? 

What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 

At one fell ſwoop ? * 
Mal. Diſpute it like a man. 
MacD. I ſhall do ſo, ſee 

But I muſt alſo feel it as a man. and 


I cannot but remember ſuch things were, 
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That were moſt precious to me. Did heav'n look on, 

And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff, 

They were all ſtruck for thee ! naught that I am, 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 

Fell laughter on their ſouls. Heav'n reſt them now ! 
MAL, Be this the whetſtone of your ſword, let grief 

Convert to wrath. Blunt not the heart, enrage it. 
Mac, O, I could play the woman with mine eyes, 

And braggart with my tongue. But, gentle heav'a! * 

Cut ſhort all intermiſſion; front to front, 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myſelf ; 

Within my ſword's length ſent him, if he ſcape, 

Then beav'n forgive him too 
MaL. This tune goes manly. 

Come, go we to the king, our power is ready; 

Our lack is nothing but our leave, Macbeth 

Is rpe tor ſhaking, and the powers above 

Put on their inſtruments. Receive what chear you may; 

The night is long, that never finds the day. [Exeuot, 


ACT v. SCENE I. 


An Anti chamber in Macbeth's Caſtle. 


Etter a Doctor of Phyſick, and a Gentlewoman. 


Doc. HAVE two nights watch'd with you, but 
can perceive no truth in your report. When 

was it the laſt walk'd ? 
GEN. Sigce his majeſty went into the field, I have 
ſeen her riſe ſrom her bed, throw her night-gown upon her, 
unlock her cloſet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon't, 
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read it, a terwards ſeal it, and again return to bed; yet all 
this while in a moſt faſt fteep, 

DocrT. A great perturbation in nature! to receive at 
once the benefit of ſleep, and do the effects of watching, 
In this lumbry agitation, beſides her walking, and other 
actual performances, what, at any time, have you heard 
her ſay ? 

GenT, That, Sir, which I will not report after her. 

DocT. You may to me, and 'tis moſt meet you ſhould, 

GznT. Neither to you, nor any one, having no witneſ 
to confirm my ſpeech. 


Enter Lady Macbeth with a Taper. 


Lo, you! here ſhe comes. This is her very gniſe, and 
upon my life faſt afleep. Obſerve her, ſtand cloſe. 
Docr. How came ſhe by that 4ight ? 


* 


Car. Why, it ſtood by ber. She has light hy her , 
continually, tis her command. chal 
DocrT. You ſee, her eyes are open. : 
Gen T, Ay, but their ſenſe is ſhut. the 
Docr. What is it ſhe does now ? Look how ſhe rubs : 
ker hands, D 
Gen. It is an accuſtom'd action with her, to ſeem 6 
thus waſhing her hands; I have known her continue in vol] 


this a quarter of an hour. q 
Lapy. Yet here's a ſpot. | 


DocT. Hark, the ſpeaks. I will ſet down what comes pur 
from her, to ſatisfy my remembrance the more ſtrongly. D 
Lavy. Out! damned ſpot ; out, I ſay— One; two; 1 
why then, tis time to do't———Hell is murky. Pie, my Com 
ford, fie! a ſoldier and afraid? What need we fear who done 


— 
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{nows it, when none can call our power to account? 
Yet who would have thought the old man to have had ſo 
much blood in bim ? 

DocT. Do you mark that? 

Lapy. The Thane, of Fife had a wife; where is ſhe 

row ? What, will theſe hands ne'er be clean ? No 

more o'that, my lord, ao more o'that : you mar all with 
this ſtarting. 
Docr. Go to, go to; yu have known what you 
ſhould not. 
xx. She has ſpoke what ſhe ſhould not, I am ſure of 
that. Heav'n knows what ſhe has known. 

Lapdy. Here's the ſmell of the blood ſtill; all the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not ſweeten this little hand, Ch! 
ob! oh! | | 

Docr. What a ſigh is there? The heart is ſorely 
charg'd. 

CxNv r. I would not have fuch a heart in my bolaga for 
the dignity of the whole body. | 
Docr. Well, well, well 
Crx r. Pray God, it be, Sir, 

Doc r. This diſeaſe is beyond my ade yet I have 


; 
* 
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- known thoſe who have walk'd in their ſleep, Who have died 
'" I bolily in their beds, 

LavyY, Waſh your hands, put on your night-gown, look 

not ſo pale i tell you yet again, Banquo's buried; he can- 

6 not come out of his grave, ; 

DocT. Even ſo? 
5 LADY. To bed, to bed; there's * * at the gate. 
ny Come, come, come, come, give me your hand; what's 
10 done cannot be undone. To bed, to bed, to bed. 


LExic.Lady, 


"3, 11 
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Doc r. Will ſhe go now to bed? 

_ Grmr. Directly. 
Doc r. Foul whiſp'rings are abroad; unnat'ral deeds - 

Do breed unnat'ral troubles. Infected minds 

To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets, 

More needs ſhe the divine, than the phyſician. 

God, God, forgive us all! Look after her ; 

Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 

And ſtill keep eyes upon her. So, good night, 

My mind ſhe*as mated, and amaz'd roy ſight. 

I think, but dare not ſpeak. 
GEN. Good night, goed Doctor. ſExeunt. 


Sc ENI I. Changes to a Field, with a Wood at a 
diſtance, 


Enter Menteth, Cathneſs, Angus, Lenox, and Soldiers, 


Mr. The Engliſh power is near, led on by Malcolm, 
His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff, 
Revenges burn in them, for their dear cauſes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man, 
ANG. Near Birnam-wood 
Shall we well meet them; that way are they coming ? 
CaTH. Who knows, if Donalbain be with his brother? 
Lxn. For certain, Sir, he is not. Ive a file 
Of all the Gentry; there is Siward's fon 
And many unrough youths, that even now, 
Proteſt their firſt of manhood, 
MenT. What does the tyrant ? 
Cara. Great Dunſinane he ſtrongly fortifies ; 
Some ſay, he's mad; others, that leſſer hate him, 
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Do call it valiant fury; but for certain, 
He cannot buckle his diſtemper'd cauſe 
Within the belt of rule, 
Ax d. Now does he feel 
His ſecret murders ſticking on his hands ; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-brezch ; 
Thoſe, he commands, move only in command, 
Nothing in love; now does he feel his title 
Hang looſe about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfiſh thief. 
Mr. Who then ſhall blame 
His peſter'd ſenſes to recoil and ſtart, | 
When all that is within him does condemn 55 
Itſelf, for being there? 
Car. Well, march we on, 
To give obedience where tis truly ow'd. 
Meet we the med'cine of the ſickly weal, 
And with him pour we, in our country's purge, 
Each drop of us. 
Lew. Or fo much as it needs, 
To dew the ſovereign flower, and drown the weeds. 


Make up our march towards Birnam. 


Scr III. The Caftle of Dunſinane. 
Enter Macbeth, Doctor, and Attendants, 


Mac». Bring me no more reports. Let them fly all; 
Till Birnam-wood remove to Dunſinane, 
I cannot taint with fear. What's the boy Malcolm? 
Was he not born of woman ? Spirits, that know 
All mortal conſequences, have pronounc'd it, 
„Fear not, Macbeth; no man, that's born of woman, 
112 
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4% Shall e'er have power upon thee,” hben fly, falſe 
Thanes, 

And mingle with the Engliſh Epicures. 

The mind I ſway by, and the heart I bear, 

Shall never ſagg with doubt, nor ſhake with fear. 


Eater a Servant. 


The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac'd lown ! 
Where got'ſt thou that gooſe-look ? 
SER. There are ten thouſand=—— 
Macs. Geeſe, villain ? 
Str. Soldiers, Sir. 
Macs. Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 
Thou lilly-liver'd boy. What ſoldiers, patch? 
Death of thy ſoul! thoſe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counſellors to fear. What ſoldiers, whey-face ? ? 
Szr. The Engliſh force, ſo pleaſe you. 
Macs. Take thy face hence=—Seyton !-—— I'm fick 
at heart, 
When I behold——Seyton I ſay This puſh 
Will cheer me ever, or diſeaſe me now. 
I have liv'd long enough : my way of life 
Is fallen into the ſear, the yellow leaf, 
And that which ſhould accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I muſt not look to have; but in their ſtead, 
Curſes not loud but deep, mouth honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare get, 
Seyton | 
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Enter Seyton. 


Szxy, What is your gracious pleaſure? 
Macs, What news wore 2 Ma 
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Sr v. All is confirm'd, my lord, which was reported. 

Macs. Ill fight, till from my bones my fleſh be hackt; 
Give me my armour. 

Sxy. Tis not needed yet. 

Macs. Ill put it on. 

Send out more horſes, ſkirre the country round; 
. Hang thoſe that talk of fear. Give me mine armour. 
How do's your patient, Doctor? 
DocT. Not ſo fick, my lord, 
As ſhe is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 
That keep her from her reſt. 
Macs, Cure her of that, 
Can'ſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 1 
And, with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote, | 
Cleanſe the ſtuffd boſom of that perilous ſtuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 

Doc r. Therein the patient ; 
Muſt miniſter to himſelf, 

Macs. Throw phyfick to the dogs, I'll none of it. Y 
Come, put my armour on; give me my ſtaff. 
Seyton, ſend out Doctor, the Thanes fly from me 
Come, Sir, diſpatch—lf thou could'd, Doctor, caft 
The water of my land, find her diſeaſe, 

And purge it to à found and priſtine health; 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 

That ſhould applaud again. Pull't off, I ay 
What rubarb, ſenne, or what purgative drug, 
Would ſcour theſe Engliſh hence] Hear'ſt thou of them? 

Doc r. Ay, my good lord; your royal preparation 
Makes us hear ſomething. 
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Macs. Bring it a'ter me. 
T will not be afraid of death and bane, 
"Till Birnam- fore come to Dunſinane. 

DocT. Were I from Dunfinane away and clear, 
Profit again ſhould hardly draw me here, [Exeunt, 


SEN IV. Changes to Birnam-wood, 


Enter Malcolm, Siward, Macduff, Siward's Son, Menteth, 
Cathneſs, Angus, and Soldiers marching. 


Mar, Couſins, I hope the days are near at hand, 
That chambers will be ſafe. 

Mr. We doubt it nothing. 

Stw. What wood is this before us? 

MenT, The wood of Birnam, 

Mar. Let every ſoldier hew him down a dough, 
And bear't before him; thereby ſhall we ſhadow 
The numbers of our hoſt, and make diſcov'ry 
Err in report of us. 

$oLD, It ſhall be done. ' 

S1w. We learn no other, but the confident tyrant 
Keeps ſtill in Dunſinane, and will eadure 
Our ſetting down before'ꝰt. 

Mar. Tis his main hope, 

For where there is advantage to be given, 

Both more and leſs have given him the revolt; 
And none ſerve with him but conſtrained things, 
Whole hearts are abſent too, 

Mac b. Let our juſt cenſures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Induſtrious ſoldierſhip. 
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Stw. The time approaches, 
That will with due deciſion make us know 
What we ſhall ſay we have, and what we owe ; 
Thoughts ſpeculative their unſure hopes relate, 
But certain iſſue ſtrokes muſt arbitrate, 
Towards which, advance the war. ¶ Exeunt marching. 


Scene V. Changes to the Caſtle of Dunſinane. 


Enter Macbeth, Seyton, and ſoldiers with drums and colours, | 


Macs. Hang out our banners on the outward walls. 
The cry is ſtill, “ they come.“ Our caſtle's ſtrength 
Will laugh a ſiege to ſcorn, Here let them lye, 

Till famine and the ague eat them up: 
Were they not forc'd with thoſe that ſhould be ours, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, J 
And beat them backward home. What is that noiſe ? 
[A cry within of women, 

Sr v. It is che cry of women, my good lord. 

Macs. I have almoſt forgot the taſte of fears; 
The time has been, my ſenſes would have cool'd, 
To hear a night ſhriek, and my fell of hair 
Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouze and ſtir, 

As life were in't. I have ſupt full with horrors ; 
Direneſs, familiar to my ſlaught'rous thoughts, 
Cannot ence ſtart me. Wherefore was that cry? 

Sry. The queen, my lord, is dead. 

Macs. She ſhould have dy'd hereafter ; 
There would have been a time for ſuch a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time; 
li 4 
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And all onr yeſterdays have lighted fools 

The way to duſty death. Out, out, brief candle 
Life's but a walking ſhadow, a poor player, 

That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 

And then is heard no more | It is a tale, 

Told by an ideot, full of found and fury, 
Signifying nothing 


Enter a meſſenger. 


Thou comꝰſt to uſe thy tongue. Thy ſtory quickly. 
Ms. My gracious lord, 
I ſhould report that which, I fay, I ſaw, 
But know not how to do't. 
Macs. Well ſay it, fir. 
Mes. As I did ſtand my watch upon the hill, 
I look*d toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 
The Wood began to move. 
Macs. Liar, and ſlave ! [Striking him. 
Mrs. Let me endure your wrath, if't be not ſo. 
Within this three mile may you ſee it coming; 
I ſay, a moving grove. 
Macs. If thou ſpeak'ſt falſe, 
Upon the next tree ſhalt thou hang alive, 
"Till famine cling thee ; if thy ſpeech be ſooth, 
T care not, if thou doſt for me as much. 
I pall in reſolution, and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 
That lies like truth. © Fear not, till Birnam-wood 
« Do come to Dunſinane. and now a wood. : 
Comes towards Dunſinane. Arm, arm, and out! 
If this, which he avouches, does appear, 
There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here 3 


ur 


[ 'gin to be a-weary of the ſun ; 

And wiſh, the ſtate o'th" world were now undone. 

Ring the alarum Bell. Blow, wind! come, wrack!! 

At leaſt, we'll die with harneſs on our back. [Exeunt, 


Sc EYE VI. Before Dunſinane. 


Enter Malcolm, Siward, Macduff, and their Army with 
boughs. 


Mal. Now, near enough. Your leafy ſcreens throw 

And ſhew like thoſe you are. You, worthy uncle, [down, 
Shall with my couſin, your right-noble ſon, 
Lead our firſt battle. Brave Macduff and we 
Shall take upon's what elſe remains to do, 
According to our order. 

Sw. Fare you well: 


Do we but find the tyrant's power to-night, 7 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight.  [breath, | F 
Macn, Make all your trumpets ſpeak, give them all | 
Thoſe clam'rous harbingers of blood and death. [Ext. | 
[Alarums continued. : 

Enter Macbeth. 9 


Macs. They've ty'd me to a ſtake, I cannot fly, 5 
But, bear-like, I muſt fight the courſe. What's he, 1 
That was not born of woman ? ſuch a one 

Am I to fear, or none. 


Enter young Siward. 


Yo. 81 w, What's thy name ? 
Macs. Thoy'lt be afraid to hear it. 
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Yo. Srw. No, though thou call'ſt thyſelf a hotter name, 
Than any is in hell. Tl 
Macs. My name's Macbeth. | ö 


Yo. Sw. The devil himſelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. 


Macs. No, nor more fearſul. 
Yo. Siw. Thou lieft, abhorred tyrant 3 with my ſword 
I'll preve the lie thou ſpeak ſt. 
[Fight, and young Siward's ſlain, 
Macs. Thou waſt born of woman. 
But ſwords I ſmile at, weapons laugh to ſcorn, 
Brandiſh'd by man that's of a woman born, [Exi, 


Alarums. Enter Maeduff, 


Macp. That way the noiſe is. Tyrant, ſhew thy face; 
If thou be'ſt ſlain, and with no ſtroke of mine, 
My wife and children's ghoſt will haunt me till. 
I cannot ſtrike at wretched Kernes, whoſe arms 
Are hir'd to bear their ſtaves ; or thou, Macbeth, 
Or elſe my ſword with an unbatter'd edge 
I ſheath again undeeded. There thou ſhould'ſt be— 
By this great clatter, one of greateſt note 
n Seems bruited, Let me find him, fortune 
| And more I beg not. FExit Alarum, 


| Enter Malcom and Siward. 


Sw. This way, my lord. The Caſtle's gently render'd; 
The tyrant's people on both ſides do fight 
The noble Thanes do bravely in the war; 
The day almoſt profeſſes itſelf yours, 
And little is to do, 
Mal, We've met with foes, 


d; 
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That ſtrike beſide us. | 
Siw, Enter, fir, the caſtle, [Exeunt Alarum. 


Scenes VII. Enter Macbeth. 


Macs. Why ſhould 1 play the Roman fool, and die 
On my own ſword ? whilſt I ſee lives, the gaſhes 
Do better npon them. 


To him, enter Macduff. 


Mes burn, hell-hound, turn. 

Macs. Of all men elfe I have avoided thee. 
But get thee back, my ſoul is too much charg'd 
With blood of thine already. | 

Mac. I've no words; 

My voice is in my ſword ! Thou þloodier villain, 
Than terras can give thee out. Fight. Alarum. 

Mac. Thou loſeſt labour; 

As eaſy may'ſt thou the intrenchant air 

Wich thy keen ſword impreſs, as make me bleed: 
Let tall thy blade on vulnerable creſts, 

I bear a charmed life, which muſt not yield 

To one of woman born. 

Macp, Deſpair thy charm ! 

And let the angel, whom thou ſtill haſt ſerv'd, 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripp'd. 

Macs. Accurſed be that tongue that tells me ſo, 
For it hath cow'd my better part of man; 

And be theſe juggling fiends no more believ'd, 
That palter with us in a double ſenſe 
That keep the word of promiſe to our ear, 
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And break it to our hope, I'll not fight with thee. 
Macd. Then yield thee, coward, 
And live to be the ſhew, and gaze o'th' time. 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monſters are, 
Painted upon a pole, and under-writ, 
Here may you ſee the tyrant.” 
Macs. I will not yield, 
To kiſs the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble's curſe. 
Though Birnam-wood be come to Dunſinane, 
And thou, oppos'd, be of no woman born, 
Yet I will try the laſt. Before my body 
I throw my warlike ſhield, Lay on, Macduff; 
And camn'd be, that firſt cries, Hold, enough. 
| [Exeunt fighting. Alarums. 


Ser VIII. Retreat and flonriſh, Enter with drum 
and colours, Malcolm, N Roſſe, Thanes and 
foldiers. 


Mar. I would the friends we miſs, were ſafe arriv'd. 
S1w. Some muſt go off; and yet, by theſe l ſee, 
So great a day as this is cheaply bonght. 
Mal. Macduff is mifling, and your noble ſon. 
Rosss. Your ſon, my lord, has paid a ſoldier's debt; 
He only liv'd but till he was a man, 
The which no ſooner had his proweſs confirm'd, 
In the unſhrinking ſtation where he fought, 
But like a man he dy'd. * 
Siw. Then is he dead? (ſorrow 
Ross. Ay, and brought off the field, Your cauſe of 
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Muſt not be meaſur'd by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. 

Sw. Had he his hurts before ? 

Rosse. Ay, on the front. 

S1w. Why then, God's ſoldier be he! 
Had I as many 1ons as 1 have hairs, 
would not wiſh them to a fairer death. 
And ſo his knell is knoll'd, 

Mal. He's worth more ſorrow, 
And that I'll ſpend for him. 

Siw. He's worth no more; 
They ſay, he parted well, and paid his ſcore, 


So, God be with him !—Here come's newer comfort. 


Enter Macduff, with Macbeth's head. 


Macp. Hail, King! for ſo thou art. Behold, where 


Th' Uſurper's curſed head. The time is free; 
I ſee thee compaſt with thy kingdom's peers, 
That ſpeak my ſalutation in their minds, 
Whole voices I defire a'oud with mine. 
Hail, king of Scotland! 

AL:,, Hail, king of Scotland ! 


Mar. We ſhall not ſpend a large expence of time, 


Before we reckon with your ſev'ral loves, 


And make us even with you. Thanes and kinſmen, 


Hencetorth be earls, the firſt that ever Scotland 
In ſuch an honour nam'd. What's more to do, 
Which would be planted newly with the time, 
As calling home our exil'd friends abroad, 

That fled the nares of watch ul tyranny, 
Producing forth the crue! miniſters 
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Of this dead butcher, and his fiend- like Queen, 
Who, as tis thought, by ſelf and violent hands 
Took off her liſe; this, and what needful elſe 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in meaſure, time and place. 
So thanks to all at once, and to each one, 


Whom we invite to ſee us crown'd at Scone, 
{Flouriſh. Exeunt omaes, 


C. MARCIUS 


CORIOLANUS 


DRAMA TIS PERSON. ; 


CAIUS MARCIUS CORIOLANUS, 
noble Roman. — 
Tirvs LanT1Us, [x Generals againft the Volſcians. 
Comix ius, | | 
MenEenius ARA, Friend to Coriolanus. 


S1c1INivs 3 Tribunes of the People. 
Junius BruTvus, 

TuLLUs AVFiD1vus, General of the Volſcians, 
Lieutenant to Aufidius, 

Young Marc1vs, Son to Coriolanus. 


Confpirators with Aufidius. 


VoLumxia, Mother to Coriolanus, 
VII IIIA, Wife to Coriolanus. 
VaI RIA, Friend to Virgilia, 


Roman and Volſcian Senators, Ædiles, Lictore, Soldiers, 
common People, Servants to Aufidius, axd other At- 


tendaats. 


The SCENE is partly in Rome; and partly in the 
Territories of che Volſcians, and Antiates, 
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ACT L. SCENE: I. 
A $ueet in Rome. 


Enter a company 0 of muunous citizens with ſaver, clubs, 
Dies. and other weappns. | 


ANT TT TT WE 
EFORE we Re any further, hear me a Gale 


LJ) ALL., Speak, ſpea 
i CiT, You are all 2 d rather to die, than to famiſh ? 


ALL. Reſoly'd, reſolv'd. | 
1 Cir, Firſt, you know, Caius Marcius is the chief 
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enemy to the people. 

Aut, We know't, we know't. 4 

i Cir. Let us kill him, and yell have Corn at our own 
price, Is't a verdict? 

ALL. No more talking on't, let it be done, Aq, 
away. 

2 Ci r. One word, good citizens. 

1 CiT, We are accounted poor citizens; the Patriciane, 
good, What authority ſurfeits on, Would relieve us, If 
they would yield us but the ſuperfluity, while it were 
wholeſome, we might gueſs, they relieved us humanely ; ; 
but they think, we are too dear; The leanneſs that affficts 
us, the object of our miſery, is as an inventory to particu- 
larize their abundance; our ſufferance is a gain to them. 
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Let us revenge this with our vide, efe we TRY rakes ; 
for the gods know, I ſpeak this in hunger for bread, not in 
thirſt for revenge. 

2 Cir. Would y proceed eſpecially againſt Caius 
Marcius ? 

ALL. Againſt him firſt. He's a a very dog to the com- 
monalty, 

'2 Cir, 24086 4 what ſervices he has done for his 

I Err. very well ; "and could be content to give him 
good report for't, but that he pays himſelf with being proud. 

ALL. Nay, but ſpeak not maliciouſly. 

1. CI r. I ſay unto you, what he hath done famouſly, 
he did it to that end. Though ſoft conſcienced Men can 
be content to ſay, it was for his country, he did it to pleaſe 
his mother, and to be partly proud; which he is, even to 
the altitude of his virtue. 

2 CiT. What he cannot help in his nature, you account 2 
vice in him. Vou muſt in no way ſay, he is covetous. 

1 Cir. If I muſt not, I need not be barren of accuſations ; 
he hath faults, with ſurplus, to tire in repetition. [Shouts with- 
in.] What ſhouts are thoſe ? the other ſide o'th' city is 
riſen 3 why ſtay we prating here? To the * 

AlL. Come, come. 

1 Cir. Soft——— who comes here. 


SENI II. Enter Menenius Agrippa. 


2 C1 r. Worthy Menenius Agrippa, one that hath alway: 
lov'd the people. 

1 Ci r. He's one honeſt _—_— would all the reſt 
were o! 


ay: 


reſt 
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Men, What Work's, my countrymen, in hand ? 
Where go you | 
With bats and clubs? The matter? Speak, I pray you. 

2 Cir. Our buſineſs is not unknown to the ſenate ; they 
have had inkling, this fortaight, what we intend to do, 
which now we'll ſhew 'em in deeds. They ſay, poor 
ſuitors have ſtrong breaths; they ſhall know, we have 
ſtrong arms too, 

Men, Why, Maſters, my good friends, mine honeſt 
Neighbours, 

Will you undo yourſelves ? 

2 Cit. We cannot, fir, we are undone already. 

Mew. Itell you, friends, moſt charitable care 
Have the patricians of you, For your wants, 

Your ſufferings in this dearth, you may as well 
Strike at the heavens with your ſtaves, as lift them 
Againſt the Roman ſtate ; whoſe courſe will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thouland curbs 

Of more ſtrong Links aſunder, than can ever 
Appear in your Impediment. For the dearth, 

The gods, not the patricians, make it; and 

Your knees to them, not arras, muſt help. Alack, 
You are tranſported by calamity 

Thither where more attends y.u; and you flander 
The helms o'th* ſtate, who care for you like fathers, 
When you curſe them as enemies. 

2 CiT. Care for us !—True, indeed !—They ne'er 
car'd for us yet. Suffer us to famiſh, and their ſtorehouſes 
cramm'd with grain; make edicts for uſury, to ſupport 
uſurers ; repeal daily any wholeſome act eſtabliſhed againſt 
the rich, and provide more piercing ſtatutes daily to chain 
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up and reſtrain the poor. If the wars eat us not up, they 
will; and there's all the love they bear us. 

Men, Either you muſt 
Confeſs yourſelves wond'rous malicious, 

Or be accus'd of folly, I'ſhall tell you 
A pretty tale, it may be, you have heard it ; 
But, ſince it ſerves my purpoſe, I will venture 
To ſcale't a little more. 
2 Cit. Well, 
I'll hear it, fir—yet you muſt not think 
To fob off our diſgraces with a tale, 
But, an't pleaſe you, deliver, 

Mx. There was a time, when all the body's members 
Rebell'd againſt the belly ; thus accus'd it ; 
That only, like a gulph, it did remain 
P th? the midſt oꝰ th* body, idle and unactive, 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 

Like labour with the reſt ; where th' other inſtruments 
Did ſee, and hear, deviſe, inſtruct, walk, feel, 

And mutually participate, did miniſter 

Unto the appetite, and affection common 

Of the whole body. The belly anſwer d 

2 Cir. Well, Sir, what anſwer mace the belly ? 

Mev. Sir, I ſhall tell you—With a kind of ſmile, 
Which ne'er came from the lungs, but even thuz— 
(For, look you, I may make the belly ſmile, 

As well as ſpeak) it tauntingly reply*d 

To th* diſcontented members, th mutinous parts, 

That envied his receit ; even ſo moſt fitly, 

As you malign our ſenators, for that 

They are not ſuch a- you 
2 Cir, Your belly's anſwer what 
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The kingly-crown'd head, the vigilant eye, 
The counſellor heart, the arm our ſoldier, 
Our ſteed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter ; 
With other muniments and petty helps 
In this our fabrick, if that they 
Mex. What then ?—*Fore me, this fellow ſpeaks. 
What then ? what then ? 
2 CiT. Should by the cormorant belly be reſtrain'd, 
Who is the fink o' th*' body | 
Mex. Well——what then? 
2 CI r. The former Agents, if they did complain, 
What could the belly an{wer ? 
MN. I will tell you, 
It you'll beſtow a ſmall, of what you have little, 
Patience, a while; you'll hear the belly” s auſwer, 
2 CiT. Y'are long about it. 
Mx. Note me this, good friend; 
Your moſt grave belly was deliberate, 
Not raſh, like his accu'ers ; and thus anſwer'd. 
True is it, my incorporate friends, quoth he, 
That I receive the general food at firſt, 
Which you do live upon; and fit it is, 
Becauſe lam the ſtorehouſe, and the ſhop 
Of the whole body. But, if you do remember, 
I ſend it through the rivers of your blood, 
Even to ti court, the heart, to th' ſeat o' th brain; 
And, through the cranks and offices of man, 
The ſtrongeſt nerves, and ſmall inferior veins, 
From me receive that natu al competency, 
Whereby they live. And tho” that all at once, 
You, my goo! friends, (this ſays the belly) mark me 
2 Cit, Ay, fir, well, well. 
Men. Though all at once cannot 
K k 3 
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See what I do deliver out to each, 5 
Yet I can make my audit up, that al! 
From me do back receive the flow'r of all, 
And leave me but the bran. What ſay you to't ? 
2 C1T. It was an anſwer, How apply you this ? 
Mex. The Senators of Rome are this good belly, 
And you the mutinous members; for examine 
Their counſels, and their cares, digeſt things rightly. 
Touching the weal o' th* Common, you ſhall find, 
No publick benefit, which you receive, 
But it proceeds, or comes, from them to you, 
And no way from yourſelves, What do you think ? 
You, the great toe of this Aſſembly ? 
2 Cir. I the great toe? why, the great toe? 
Mev. For that, being one o' th' loweſt, baſeſt, pooreſt, 
Of this moſt wiſe rebellion, thou goeſt foremoſt : 
Thou raſcal, that art worſt in bloud to run, 
Lead'ſt firſt, to win ſome vantage. 
But make you ready your ſtiff bats and clubs, 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle : 
The one fide muſt have bale. 


Scr E. III. Enter Caius Marcius Coriolanus. 


Hail, noble Marcius! (rogues, 
Cor. Thanks, What's the matter, you diſſentious 
That, rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourſelves ſcabs ? | 
2 CiT, We have ever your good word. | 
Cox. He that will give good words to thee, will flatter 
Beneath abhorring. What would you have, ye curs, 
That like not peace, nor war ? The one affrights you, 
The other makes you proud, He that truſts to you, 
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Where he ſhould find you lions, finds-you hares, 
Where foxes, geeſe ; you are no ſurer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailſtone in the ſun, Your virtue is, 
To make him worthy, whoſe offence ubdues him, 
And curſe, that juſtice did it. Who deſerves greatneſs, 
Deſerves your hate; and your affections are 
A ſick man's appetite, who defires moſt that 
Which would increaſe his evil He, that depends 
Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, | 
And hews down oaks with ruſhes, Hang ye——truſt ye ! 
With every minute you do change a mind, 
And call him noble, that was now your hate ; 
Him vile, that was your garland. What's the matter, 
That in the ſeveral places of the city 
You cry againſt the noble ſenate, who, 
Under the gods, keep you in awe, which elſe 
Would feed on one another What's their ſeeking ? 
Men. For corn at their own rates, whereof, they ſay, 
The city is well ſtor'd. 
Cor. Hang em? they ſay ———— 
They'll fit by the fire, and preſume to know 
What's done i“ th* Capitol; who's like to riſe ; 
Who thrives, and who declines ; fide factions, and give out 
Conjectural marriages z; making parties ſtrong, 
And feebling ſuch, as ſtand not in their liking, 
Below their cobled ſhoes. They ſay, there's grain enough ? 
Would the nobility lay aſide their ruth, 
And let me uſe my ſword, I'd make a quarry 
With thouſands of theſe quarter'd ſlaves, as high 
As I could pitch my lance, 
Max. Nay, theſe are almoſt thoroughly perſuaded ; 
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For though abundantly they lack diſeretion, 
Vet are they paſſing cowardly. But, Ibeſeech you, 
What ſays the other troop ? 

Cor. They are diſfoly'd. Hang 'em, 

They ſaid they were an hungry, ſigh'd forth Proverbs ; 
That hunger broke ſtone walls“ that“ dogs muſt eat,” 
That © meat was made for mouths**—that the gods ſent not 
Corn for the rich only”'— With theſe ſhreds 

They vented their complainings, which being anſwer'd, 
And a petition granted them, a ſtrange one, 

To break the heart of generoſity, 

And make bold power look pale, they threw their caps 

As they would hang them on the horns o' th' Moon, 
Shouting their emulation. 

Men. What is granted them? 

Cox. Five tribunes to defend their vulgar wiſdoms, 
Of their own choice. One's Junius Brutus, 
Sicinius Velatus, and I know not z'death, 

The rabble ſhould have firſt unroof 'd the city, 
Ere ſo prevail'd with me! it will in time | 
Win upon power, and throw forth greater themes 
Por inſurrection's arguing. 

Men. This is ſtrange. 

Cox. Go, get you home, you fragments 


Enter a Meſſenger, 


Mrs. Where's Caius Marcius ? 

Cox. Here. What's the matter? 

Ms. The news is, fir, the Volſcians are in arms, 

Cor. I'm glad on't, then we ſhall have means to vent 
Our muſty ſuperfluity, See, our, beſt elder 
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Scene IV. Enter Sicinius, Velutus, Junius Brutus, 
Cominius, Titus Lartius, with other Senators. 


1 Sz, Marcius, 'tis true, that you have lately told us, 
The Volſcians are in arms. | 
Cor. They have a leader, 
Tullus Aufidius, that will put you to't, 
I fin in envying his nobility, 
And were I any thing but what I am, 
I'd wiſh me only he. 
Com. You have fought together ? 
Cox, Were half to half the world by the ears, and he 
Upon my party, I'd revolt, to make 
Only my wars with him. He is a lion, 
That I am proud to hunt. 
1 S8N, Then, worthy Marcius, 
Attend upon Cominius to theſe wars. 
Com. It is your former promiſe. 
Cor. Sir, It is; 
And I am conſtant, Titus Lartius, thou 
Shalt ſee me once more ſtrike at Tullus face. 
What, art thou ſtiff? ſtand'ſt out? 
TI r. No, Caius Marcius, 
I'll lean upon one crutch, and fight with t'other, 
Ere ſtay behind this buſineſs. 
Men. O true bred ! = 
1 Sex, Your company to th' capitol 3 where, I know, 
Our greateſt friends attend us. 
Tir. Lead you on. 
Follow, Cominius; we muſt follow you 3 
Right worthy you priority. 
Com, Noble Lartiu 
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1 SEN. Hence ! To your homes. Be gone, 


Cor. Nay, let them follow, | 
The Volſcians have much corn, take theſe rats thither, 
To gnaw their garners. Worſhipful mutineers, 

Your valour puts well forth ; pray, follow. 


[Exeunt, 


Citizens ſteal away. Manent Sicinius and Brutus, 


Ste. Was ever man ſo proud, as is this Marcius ? 
i Br U. He has no equal. 
g Sic. When we were choſen Tribunes for the people 
0 Bx V. Mark'd you his lip and eyes? 
Stic. Nay, but his taunts. 
Bu. Being mov'd, he will not ſpare to gird the gods— 
Ste. Be-mock the modeſt moon, 
Ba v. The preſent wars devour him! He is grown 
Too proud, to be ſo valiant. 
Sic. Such a nature, | 
Tickled with good ſucceſs, diſdains the ſhadow 
Which he treads on at noon ; but I do wonder, 
His inſolence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. 
Bau. Fame, at the which he aims, 
In whom already he is well grac'd, cannot 
Better be held, nor more attain'd, than by 
A. place below the firſt ; for what miſcarries 
Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 
To the utmoſt of a man: and giddy cenſure 
Will then cry out of Marcius; Oh, if he 
Had borne the buſigeſ: on 


[To the citizens, 
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Sic. Beſides, if things go well, 
Opinion that ſo ſticks on Marcius, ſhall 
Of his demerits rob Cominius. 


Bx U. Come. 
Half all Cominius' honours are to Marcius, 


Though Marcius earn'd them not; and all his faults 
To Marcius ſhall be honours, though, indeed, 
ln aught he merit not. 
Sic. Let's hence, and hear 
How the diſpatch is made; and in what faſhion, 
More than his ſingularity, he goes 
Upon this preſent action. | 
Ba v. Let's along. [Exeunt. 


SCENE V. Changes to Corioli. 


Enter Tullus Aufidius, with ſenators of Corioli. 


1 Sen, So, your opinion is, Aufidius, 
That they of Rome are entered in our counſels, 
And know how we proceed. 
AvuF. Is it not yours? 
What ever hath been thought on in this ſtate, 
That could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome 
Had circumvention ? *Tis not four days gone, 
Since I heard thence——Theſe are the words—l think, 
[ have the letter here. Yes—here it is. 
© They have preſt a power, but it is not known [Reading, 
Whether for eaſt or weſt, The dearth is great, 
* The people mutinous; and it is rumour'd, 
* Cominius, Marcius your old enemy, 


* Who is of Rome worſe hated than of you, 
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&* And Titus Lartius, a moſt valiant Roman, 
& Theſe three lead on this preparation 
& Whither "tit bent. Moſt I kely, 'tis for you.“ 
Conſider of it. | 1 
x Sev. Our army's in the field, 
We never yet made doubt , but Rome was ready 
To anſwer us. | | 
Avr. Nor did you think it folly, 
To keep your great pretenc's veil'd, 'till when 
They needs muſt ſhew themſelves; which in the hatching, 
It ſeem'd, appear'd to Rome. By the diſcovery, 
We ſhall be ſhortned in our aim, which was 
To take in many towns, ere, almoſt, Rome 
Should know we were a-foot. 
2 Sex. Noble Aufidius, 
Take your Commiſſion, hie you to your bands; 
Let us alone to guard Coricli ; 
If they ſet down betare's, for the remove 
Bring up your Army z but, I think, you'll find, 
They've not prepar'd for us. 
Avr, O, doubt not that, 
I ſpeak from certainties. Nay more, 
So. e parcels o their Power are forth already, 
And only hitherward. I leave your Honours, 
If We and Caius Marcius chance to meet, 
Tis ſworn between us, we ſhall ever ſtrike 
Till one can do no more. 
ALL. The Gods aſſiſt you! 
Aur. And keep your Honours ſaſe! 


1 Sex. Farewel. Cx 
2 Sex, Farewel, V1 
ALL, Farewel. | [Exeunt, Ve 
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Senn VI. Changes to Caius Marcius's Houſe ig 
| Rorne. 


Eater Volumnia and Virgilia ; they fit down on two low 
ſtools, and fow. 


Vol. I Pray you, Daughter, ſing, or expreſs yourſelf in 
z more comfortable fort. If my Son were my Huſband, 
1 would [reelier rejoice in that abſence where he won 
honour, than in the embracements of his bed, wherein he 
would ſhew moſt love, When yet he was but tender- 
bodied, and the only Son of my womb ; when youth with 
comelineſs plucked all gaze his way; when, for a day of 
King's entreaties, a Mother ſhould not fell him an hour 
from her beholding; I, conſidering how honour would be- 
come ſuch a perſon, that it was no better than picture - like 
to hang by th' wall, if Renown made it not ſtir, was pleaſed 
to let him ſeek Danger where he was like to find Fame, 
To a cruel war I ſent him, from whence he return'd, hie 
brows bound with Oak. I tell thee, Daughter, I ſprang not 
more in joy at firſt hearing he was a man-child, than now 
in firſt ſeeing he had proved himſelf a Man. 

VIE. But had he died in the buſineſs, Madamz how then? 

Vol, Then his good Report ſhould have been my Son ; 
I therein would have found iſſue. Hear me profeſs ſincerely. 
Had I a dozen Sons each in my love alike, and none leſs 
dear than thine and my good Marcius, I had rather eleven 
die nobly for their Country, than one voluptucuſly ſurfeit 
out of action. 


Enter a Gentlewoman. 


CrexT, Madam, the Lady Valeria is come to viſit you, 
Via. *Beſeech you, give me leave to retire myſelf, 
Vor. Indeed thou ſhalt not. 
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Methinks, I hither hear your Huſband's Drum; 
I fee him pluck Aufidius down by th' hair; 
As children from a bear, the Volſci ſhunning him. 
Methinks, I ſee him ſtamp thus [ſtamping.] and call thus 
Come on, ye cowards, ye were got in fear, 
Though you were born in Rome; his bloody brow 
With his mail'd hand then wiping, forth he goes 
Like to a harveſt man, that's taſk'd to mow 
Or all, or loſe his hire. 
Vis. His bloody brow! Oh, Jupiter, no blood! 
Vor. Away, you fool; it more becomes a man, 
Than gilt his trophy. The breaſt of Hecuba, 
When ſhe did ſuckle Hector, look'd not lovelier 
Than Hector's forehead, when it ſpit forth blood 
At Grecian ſwords contending. Tell Valeria, 
We are fit to bid her welcome. [Exit. Gent, 
Vis. Heav'ns bleſs my Lord from fell Aufidius ! 
Vol. He'll beat Aufidius' head below his knee, 


And tread upon his neck. 


Enter Valeria with an Uſher, and a Gentlewoman. 


Var. My Ladies both, good day to you. 
Ver. Sweet Madam 
Vis. I am glad to ſee your Ladyſhip 
Var. How do you Both? You are manifeſt Houſe- 
keepers, What are you ſewing here? a fine ſpot, in good 
faith. How does your little Son? 
VIX. I thank your Ladyſhip. Well, good Madam. 
Vor. He had rather fee the ſwords, and hear a drum, 
than look upon his ſchool-maſter. 
VAL. O' my word, the Pather's Son. I'll ſwear, is 
a very pretty boy. O' my troth, I look'd on him “ Wed 


tis 
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neſday half an hour together H' as ſuch a confirm'd 
countenance. I ſaw him run after a gilded butterfly, and 
when he caught it, he let it go again; and after it again; 
over and over he comes, and up again; and caught it again; 


or whether his Fall enrag'd him, or how 'twas, he did fo 


ſet his teeth, and did tear it. Oh, I warrant, how he mam- 
mockt it ! 
Vol. One of's Father's moods. 
Va. Indeed, la, tis a noble Child. 
Vis. A Crack, Madam. 
VAL, Come, lay aſide your Stichery, I muſt have you 
play the idle huſwife with me this afternoon. 
Vir. No, good Madam, I will not out of doors. 
VAL. Not out of doors 
Vol. She ſhall, ſhe ſhall. 
VIX. Indeed, no, by your patience. I'll not over the 
threſhold, *till my Lord return from the wars, 
VAL. Fie, you confine yourſelf moſt unreaſonably. 
Come, you muſt go viſit the good Lady that lyes in. 
VIX. I will wiſh her ſpeedy ſtrength, and viſit her with 
my prayers, but I cannot go thither. 
Vai. Why, I pray you? 
Vir. Tis not to ſave labour, nor that I want love, 
Vat. You would be another Penelope. Vet they ſay, 
all the yarn, ſhe ſpun in Ulyſſes's abſence, did but fill 
Ithaca full of moths, Come, I would, your cambrick, 
were ſenſible as your finger, that you might leave pricking 
it for pity. Come, you ſhall go with us. 
; "0 No, good Madam, pardon me; indeed, I will not 
ort 
Var. In truth, la, go with me, and Il tell you excellent 
news of your Huſband. 
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Vis, Oh, good Madam, there can be none yet. 
Var. Verily, I do not jeſt with you; there came news 
from him laſt night. | 

Vir. Indeed, Madam | 

Val. In earneſt, it's true; I heard a Senator ſpeak it, 
Thus it is The Volſcians have an army forth, againſt 
whom Cominius the General is gone, with one part of 
our Roman Power. Your Lord and Titus Lartius are 
ſet down before their city Corioli; they nothing doubt pre- 
vailing, and to make it brief wars. This is true, , on my 
honour ;z and ſo, I pray, go with us. 

Vik. Give me excuſe, good Madam, I will obey you 
in every thing hereafter. 

Vol. Let her alone, Lady. As the ; is now, he! wall 
but diſeaſe our better mirth. 

Var. In troth, I think ſhe would. Fare you well, then. 
Come, good ſweet Lady. Pr'ythee, Virgilia, turn thy 
ſolemnneſs out o'door, and go along with us. 

Vir. No, at a word, Madam; indeed, I muſt not, 

I wiſh you much mirth. 
VAI. Well, then farewel. [ExeRnt. 


SEA VII, Changes to the Walls of Corioli. 


Enter Marcius, Titus Lartius, with Captains and Soldiers 
To them a Meſſenger. 


. Cor. Yonder comes news. A wager, they have met. 
LazTt. My horſe to yours, no. 
Con, Tis done. 


Laar Agreed. 
Cox. Say, has our General met the enemy? 
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Mes. They lie in view; but have not ſpoke as yet. 

LazT, So the good ant is mine. 

Cox. I'll buy him of you. | 

Lars, No, I'll nor fell, nor give him, Lend him you, 

I will, 

For half an hundred years —Summon the town, 

Cor. How far off lye theſe armies ? 

Mas. Within a mile and half. 

Cor, Then fhall we hear their larum, and they ours, 
Now, Mars, I pry'thee, make us quick in work; 
That we with ſmoaking ſwords may march from hence, 
To help our fielded triends !—Come, blow thy blaſt. 


They ſound a Parley, Enter two ſenators with others on 
the walls, | 


Tullus Aufidius, is he within your walls? | 
1 Sew. No, nor a man that fears you leſs than he, 
That's leſſer than a little. Hark, our drums 
h {Drum a'ar off. 
Are bringing forth our Youth, We'll break our Walls, 
Rather than they ſhall pound us up; our Gates, 0) 
Which yet ſeem ſhut, we have but pinn'd with ruſhes; 
They'll open of themſelves, Hark you, far off a 
[Alarum, far off. 
There is Aufidius, Liſt, what work he makes 
Among your cloven army. 
Cor, Oh, they are at it! 
LART. Thelr noiſe be our inſtruction.” Ladders, ho! 8 


Enter the Volſcians. 


Con. They ſear us not, but iſſue forth their chr. | 
Vol. V. I. 
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Now — your ſhields dels — hearts, and fight 

With hearts more proof than ſhields. Advance, brave 
Titus, | 

They do diſdain us much beyond our thoughts 

Which makes me ſweat with wrath, Come on, my fel- 

lows; | 

He that retires, I'll take him for a Volſcian, 

And he ſhall feel mine edge. 
| LAlarum; che Romans beat back to their trenches, 


ScxNn+xn VII. Re-enter Ireen 


Cor. All the Contagion of the ſouth light on you, 
You ſhames of Rome ! you herd of—Boils and plagues 
Plaifter you o'er, that you may be abhorr'd 
Farther than ſeen, and one infe& another 
Againſt the wind a mile —Vou ſouls of geeſe, 

That bear the ſhapes of men, how have you run 
From Slaves that apes would beat ? Pluto and Hell ! 
All hurt behind. Backs red, and faces pale, 

With flight, and agued fear! Mend, and charge home, 
Or, by the fires of Heaven, I'll leave the Foe, 

And make my wars on you. Look to't, come on; 

If you'll ſtand faſt, we'll beat them to their wives, 

As they us to our trenches followed, | 


Another Alarum, and Marcius follows them to the gates, 


So now the gates are ope. Now prove good ſeconds; 
»Tis for the followers, fortune widens them, 
Not for the fliers. Mark me, and do the like. 11 


; [He enters the gates, 2 | 
1 Sor, Fool hardineſs, not I, 


a Sol, Norl 229 3 


» 


el, 
\ 
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4 Sot.. See they have ſhut him in. [He is ſhut in, 
tad <1 oh 190 [Alarum continues, 
ALL. To th' pot, I warrant him. 
Enter Titus Lartius, 

LAAT. What is become of Marcius ? 

ALL. Slain, Sir, doubtleſs. | 
1 Sot.. Following the fliers at the very heels, 
With them he enters; who, upon the ſudden, 
Clapt to their gates, He is himſelf alone, 
To anſwer all the City. 

LaxT. Oh, noble fellow ! 
Who, ſenſible, out-dares his ſenſeleſs ſword, 
And, when it bows, ſtands up. Thou art left, Marcius 
A carbuncle intire, as big as thou art, 
Were not ſo rich a jewel. Thou waſt a ſoldier | 
Even to Cato's wiſh, not fierce and terrible 
Only in ſtroaks, but with thy grim looks, and 
The thunder like percuffion of thy ſounds, 
Thou mad'ſt thine enemies ſhake, as if the world 
Were feverous, and did tremble, 


Enter Marcius bleeding, aſſaulted by the enemy. 

1 Sol. Look, Sir | 
LARTr. O, "tis Marcius, 

Let's fetch him off, or make remain alike. 


[They fight, and all enter the City, 
Enter certain Romans with Spoils, 


1 Rom, This will I carry to Rome, 
2 Rom, And [ this, 
3 Rom, A murrain on't, I took this for ſilver. 
[Alarum continues ſtill afar off, 


L13 
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Enter Marcius and Titus Lartius with a Trumpet. 


Cox. See here theſe Movers, that do prize their honours 
At a crack't drachm; cuſhions, leaden ſpoons, 
Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Bury with thoſe that wore them, theſe baſe lavey, ._ .. 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up, Down with them. 
And hark, what noiſe the General makes To him 
There is the man of my ſoul's hate, Aufidius, 


| 
Piercing our Romans; then, valiant Titus, take, 
Convenient numbers to make good the City ; | 
Whilſt I, with thoſe that. have the ſpirit, will haſte 1 
To help Cominius. L 

LARTr. Worthy Sir, thou bleed'ſt; 1 
Thy exerciſe hath been too violent 
For a ſecond courſe of fight. 

Cor. Sir, praiſe me not. M 
My work hath yet not warm'd me. Fare you well, 
The blood, I drop, is rather phyſical Ar 
Than dangerous to me. | If 
T' Aufidius thus I will appear, and fight. An 

LazT. Now the fair Goddeſs Fortune ( 
Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms Me 
Mitguide thy oppoſers* ſwords! Bold gentleman, | | \ 


Proſperity be thy page ! 

Cor. Thy friend no leſs, 
Than thoſe ſhe placeth higheſt! So, farewel, 
Lax r. Thou worthieſt Marcius. 
— Go, ſound thy trumpet in the market- place, 
Call thither all the officers o'th* town, 
Where they ſhall know our mind, Away, 


cereus 


l. 
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SCENE IX, Changes to the Roman Camp, 


Enter Cominius retreating, with Soldiers, 


Com. Breathe you, my friends, Well fought. We are 
come off 
Like Romans, neither fooliſh in our Stands, 
Nor cowardly in retire, Believe me, Sirs, 
We ſhall be charg'd again. Whiles we have ſtruck, 
By interims and conveying guſts, we have heard 
The charges of our friends, Ye Roman Gods, 
Lead their ſucceſſes, as we wiſh our own ; 
That both our Powers, with ſmiliag fronts encountring 


Enter a Meſſenger, 


May give you thank ul facrifice! Thy news? 
Mrs. The citizens of Corioli have iſſued, 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle. 
I ſaw our Party to the trenches driven, 
And then I came away. 
Com. Tho' thou ſpeak'ſt truth, 
Methinke, thou ſpeak'ſt not well. How long is't fince ? 
Mes. Above an hour, my lord. 
Com. Tis not a mile. Briefly, we heard their drums. 
How could'ſt thou in a mile confound an hour, 
And bring the news ſo late? 
Mas. Spies of the Volſcians 
Held me in chaſe, that I was forc'd to wheel 


- Three or four miles about; elſe bad I, Sit, 


Half an hour ſince brought my report, 
L 13 


He has the ſtamp of Marcius, and I have 
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Enter Marcius. 


Com. Who's yonder, 
That does appear as he were flead ? O Gods! 


Before time ſeen him thus, 

Cor. Come I too late? 

Com. The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a tabor, 
More than I know the ſound of Marcius' tongue 
From every meaner man. 

Cor. Come I to» late? | 

Com. Ay, if you come not in the blood of others 
But mantled in your own. 

Cor. Oh! let me clip ye 
Jn arms as ſound, as when I woo'd; in heart 
As merry, as when our nuptial day was done, 

And tapers burnt to bedward. 

Com. Flower of Warriors, 
How is't witb Titus Lartius ? 

Cor. As with a man buſied about Decrees z 
Condemning ſome to death, and ſome to exile, 
Ranſoming him, or pitying, threatning th' other; 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning grey-hound in the leaſh, 


To let him lip at will. 
Com. Where is that ſlave, 


Which told me, they had beat you to your trenches ? 
Where is he ? Call him hither, | 
Cox. Let him alone, Tt 
He did inform the truth. But for our Gentlemen 
The common file; a plague !—Tribunes for them ! 
The mouſe ne'cr ſhunn'd, the cat, asthey did budge 


| 
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From raſcals worſe than they. 


Com, But how prevail'd you ? 
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Cor. Will the time ſerve to tell? I do not thick ——— 


Where is the enemy? are you lords o'th' field? 
If not, why ceaſe you *till you are ſo? 


Com. Marcius we have at diſadvantage fought, 


And did retire to win our purpoſe. 


Cor. How lies their battle ? Know you on what fide 


They have plac'd their men of truſt ? 
Com. As I gue's, Marcius, 
Their bands i'th* vawaid are the Antiates 
Of their beſt truſt ; o'er them Aufidius, 
Their very heart of hope. 
Cor, I do beſeech you, 
By all the battles wherein we have fought, 
By th* blood we'ave ſhed together, by the Vows 
We'ave made to endure friends, that you Greatly 
Set me againſt Aufidius, and his Antiates; 
And that you not delay the preſent, but 
Filling the air with ſwords-advanc'd, and darts, 
We prove this very hour, 
Com, Though I could wiſh, 


' You were conducted to a gentle bath, 


And balms applied to you, yet dare I never 
Deny your aſking; take your choice of thoſe, 
That beſt can aid your action. 

Cox. Thoſe are they, 
That are moſt willing. If any ſuch be here, 
As it were ſin to doubt, that love this Painting, 
Wherein you ſee me ſmear'd ; if any fear 


Leſs for his perſon than an ill report; 
L1 4 
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If any think, brave death out-weighs bad life; 
And that his Country's dearer than himſelf; 
Let him, alone, or many, if ſo minded, , 
Wave thus, texpreſs his diſpoſition, {Waving his hand. 
And follow Marcius, 


[They all ſhout, and wave their ſwords, take him up A 
in their arms, and caſt up their caps, 

©h! Me alone ! Make you a ſword of me. | 
If theſe ſhews be not outward, which of you W 
But is four Volſcians ? none of you, but is | 
Able to bear againſt the great Aufidius Ne 
A ſhield as hard as his. A certain number, Mc 
Tho' thanks to all, muſt I ſelect from all: | 
The reſt ſhall bear the buſineſs in ſome other fight, An 
As cauſe will be obey'd; pleaſe you to march, | : 
And four ſhall quickly draw out my Command, _ Ha 
Which men are beſt inclin'd, 
Com. March on, my fellows, a 
Make good this Oſtentation, and you ſhall An 
Divide in all with us, [Exeunt, | en 
| r 
S-cxNnE X. Changes to Corioli. 7 
Titus Lartius, having ſet a guard upon Corioli, going with ke 

drum and trumpet toward Cominius and Caius Marcius ; 

Enter with a Lieutenant, other ſoldiers, and a ſcout. 

LarT. So, let the Ports be dee your duties, 
As I have ſet them down. If I do ſend, diſpatch ON 
"Thoſe Sentries to our aid; the reſt will ſerve ** 


For a ſhort holding; if we loſe the field, 
We cannot keep the town, 
-Lizv. Fear not our care, Sir. 
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LA *r. Hence, and ſhut your gates upon's, 
Our guider, cans 3 To the Roman camp conduct us. 
Exeunt. 


Se run XI, Changes to the Roman Camp. 


Alarum, as in battle. Enter Marcius and Aufidius, at ſe- 
veral doors. 


Co x. Ill fight with none but thee, for I do hate thee 
Worſe than a promiſe-breaker. 
Avr. We hate alike: 
Not Africk owns a ſerpent I abhor 
More than thy Fame, and envy, Fix thy foot. 
Cox. Let the firſt budger die the other's ſlave, 
And the Gods doom him after ! 
Ave. It I fly, Marcius, 
Halloo me like a Hare. 
Cor. Within theſe three hours, Tullus, 
Alone I fought in your Corioli walls, 
And made what work I pleas'd; *tis not my blood, 
Wherein thou ſee'ſt me maſk*'d ; fox thy revenge, 
Wrench up thy power to th' higheſt. 
Avr. Wert thou the Hector, 
That was the whip of your bragg'd Progeny, 
Thou ſhould'ſt not *ſcape me here 
[Here they fight, and certain Volſcians come to the aid 
of Aufidius, Marcius fights, till they be driven 


in breathleſs. 
Officious, and not valiant - you have ſham'd me 


In your condemned Seconds. 
{Flouriſh, Alarum. A retreat is ſounded. Enter at 
one door, Cominius with the Romans; at another 
door, Marcius, with his arm ia a ſcarf. 
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Com, If I ſhould tell thee o'er this thy day's work, 
Thou'lt not believe thy deeds; but I'll report it, 
Where ſenators ſhall mingle tears with ſmiles; 

Where great Patricians ſhall attend and ſhrug; 

I'th* end, admire z where ladies ſhall be frighted, 

And, gladly quak'd, hear more; where the dull Tribunes, 
That with the fuſty Plebeians, hate thine honours, 

Shall ſay, againſt their hearts,—* We thank the God 
Our Rome hath ſuch a ſoldier ! 

Yet cam'ſt thou to a morſel of this feaſt, 

Having fully dia'd before. 


Enter Titus Lartius, with his Power, from the purſuit, 


LARTr. O General, | 
Here is the ſteed, we the capariſon. 
Hadſt thou beheld 
Cor. Pray now, no more. My mother, 
Who has a charter to extol her blood, 
When ſhe does praiſe me, grieves me. 
I have done as you have done; that's, what I can; 
Induc'd, as you have been ; that's for my Country. 
He, that has but effected his good will, 
Hath overta'en mine act. | 
Com, You ſhall not be 
| The Grave of your deſerving. Rome muſt know 
The value of her own ; *twere a concealment 
Worſe than a theft, no leſs than a traducement, 
To hide your Doings; and to ſilence that, 
Which, to the ſpire and top of praiſes vouch'd, 
Would ſeem but modeſt. Therefore, I beſeech you, 
In fign of what you are, not to reward 
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What you have done, before our army hear me. 
Con. I have ſome wounds upon me, and they ſmart 
To hear themſelves remembered, 
Com. Should they not, 
Well wight they feſter gainſt ingratitude, 
And tent themſelves with death. Of all the horſes, 
Whereof we have ta'en good, and good ſtore, of all 
The treaſure in the field atchiev'd, and city, 
We render you the tenth, to be ta'en forth, 
Before the common diſtribution, at 
Your only choice. 
Cox, I thank you, General, 
But cannot make my heart conſent to take 
A bribe, to pay my ſword, I do refuſe it, 
And ſtand upon my common part with thoſe 
That have beheld the doing. 


A long flouriſh. They all cry, Marcius, Marcius! caſt 
up their caps and launces: Cominus and Lartius an 
bare. | 


Cor, May theſe ſame . which you profane, 
Never ſound more! When drums and trumpets ſhall 
P th' field prove flatterers, let camps, as cities, 

Be made of falſe-fac'd ſoothing ! When ſteel grows 
Soft as the paraſite's ſilk, let Hymns be made 

An overture for the wars !-——No more, I ſay; 

For that I have not waſh'd my noſe that bled, 

Or foil'd ſome debile wretch, which, without note 
Here's many elſe have done; you ſhout me forth 

In acclamations hyperbolical ; 

As if I lov'd, my little ſhould be dieted 

Ia praiſes ſauc'd with lies. 
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Con. Too modeſt are yon; 
More cruel to your good report, than grateful 
To us, that give you truly; By your patience, 
If *gainſt yourſelf you be incens'd, we'll put you, 
Like one that means his proper harm, in manacles, 
Then reaſon ſafely with you. Therefore, be it known, 
As to us, to all the world, that Caius Marcius 
Wears this war's garland; in token of the which, 
My noble ſteed, known to the camp, I give him, 


, With all his trim belonging; and, from this time, 
For what he did before Corioli, call him, 

With all th' applauſe and clamour of the Hoſt, | 
Caius Marcius Coriolanus. C 
| Bear th' addition nobly ever. Lo 
| [Flouriſh. Trumpets ſound and drum, Has 
Oux zs. Caius Marcius Coriolanus! C 
Cox. I will go waſh: The 
And when my face is fair, you ſhall perceive It & 
Whether I bluſh or no. Howbeit, I thank you. 8 

I mean to ſtride your Steed, and at all time 
To undercreſt your good Addition, AF 


To the fairneſs of my Power. 
Com. So. To our tent; 
Where, ere we do repoſe us, we will write 
To Rome of our ſucceſſes, You, Titus Lartius, 
Muſt to Corioli back ; ſend us to Rome 
The Beſt, with whom we may articulate, 
For their own good and ours. 
L AAT. I ſhall, my lord, 
Cox. The Gods begin to mock me. 
I, that but now refus'd moſt princely gifts 
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Am bound to beg of my Lord General, 


Com, Take it. Tis yours, What is't? *. 


Cor, I ſometime lay here in Corioli, 
At a poor man's houſe z he us'd me kindly, 
He cry d to me; I ſaw him priſoner; 
But then Aufidius was within my view, 
And wrath o'erwhelm'd my pity. I requeſt you, 
To give my poor Hoſt Freedom. 
Com. O well begg'd! 
Were he the butcher of my ſon, he ſhould 
Be free as is the wind, Deliver him, Titus. 
LaxT, Marcius, his name? 
Cor. By Jupiter, forgot. 
I am weary; yea, my memory is tir'd, 
Have we no wine here? 
Com. Go we to our tent, 
The blood upon your viſage dries ; tis time 
It ſhould be look'd to. Come. | [Exeunt, 


Ser XII. Changes to the Camp of the Volſci. 


A Flouriſh, Cornet. Enter Tullus Aufidius bloody, with 
two or three ſoldiers, 


Avr. The town is taken! 
SoL. Twill be deliver'd back on good condition. 
Avy. Condition! 
I would, I were a Roman; for I cannot, 
Being a Volſcian, be that I am. Condition ? 
What good condition can a treaty find | 
I th* part that is at mercy ? Five times, Marcius, 
I have fought with thee, ſo often haſt thou beat me, 


And would'ſt do fo, I think, ſhould we encounter 


* 
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As often as we eat. By th* Elements, 
If e'er again 1 meer him beard to beard, | 
He's mine, or I am his. Mine emulation 
Hach not that hohour in't, it had; for where 
I thought to cruſh him in an equal force, 
True Sword to Sword, TI potch at him ſome way, 
Or wrath or craft may get him. 

Sol. He's the Devil. © 

Abr. Bolder, tho' not ſo ſubtle. My valour poiſon'd, 
With only ſuffering ſtain by him, for him 
Shall fly out of itſelf : Not ſleep nor ſanftuary, 
Being naked, ſick, nor fane, nor Capitol, 
The prayers ot prieſts, nor times of ſacrifice, 
Embarrments all of fury, ſhall lift up | 
Their rotten privilege and cuſtom *gainft 
My hate to Marcius. Where I find him, were it 
At home, upon triy brother's guard, even there, 
Againſt the hoſpitable Canon, would I | 
Waſh my fierce hand 14's heart, Go'yow toth* city: 
Learn how 'tis held; and what they are, that muſt 
Be hoſtages for Rome. 

Sol. Will not you go ? 

Avr. I am attended at the cypreſs grove. 
I prray you, 
('Tis South the city mills) his me word thicher” | 
How the world goes, that to the pace of it | 
I may ſpur on my joureey. 


' Sos, I ſhall, Sir. | : [Excut. 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 
R O M E. 


Enter Menenius, with Sicinius and Brutus, 


Mex THE Augur tells me, we ſhall have news to night, 
| Bxv. Good or bad? 

Mex. Not according to the prayer of the people for they 
Jove not Marcius. 

Ste. Nature teaches beaſts to know their friends, 

Mew. Pray you, whom does the wolf love? 

Ste. The lamb. 

Max. Ay, to devour him, as the bey Plebelage mould 
the noble Marcius. 

BRU. He's a lamb, indeed, that baes like a bear. 

Max. He's a bear, indeed, that lives like a lamb, You 
are two old men, tell me one thing that I ſhall afk you. 

Bork. Well, Sir —— 

Men, In what enormity is Marcies poor, that you two 
have not in abundance ? 

Bu v. He's poor in no one fault, but berg with all, 

810. Eſpecially, in pride. 

Bx uv. And topping all others in boaſting. 

Mex. This is ſtrange now. Do you two know how you 
are cenſur'd here in the city, I mean of us o' th' right hand 
file? Do you? 

Bx vu. Why,—how are we cenſur' 

Max. Becauſe you talk of . 2 will you not be 
angry ? | 

Ho Tx, Well, well, Sir, well, 
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Mx. Why, "tis no great matter; for a very little thief 
of occaſion, will rob you of à great deal of patience. Give 


- your diſpoſitions the reins, and be angry at your pleaſures; 


at the leaſt, if you take it as a pleaſure to you, in being ſo. 
You blame Marcius for being proud, 
Bx v. We do it not alone, Sir. | 
Mx. I know, you can do very little 4 for your 
helps are many, or elſe yout actions would grow wondrons 


ſingle; your abilities are too infant-like, for doing much 
alone. 


'You talk of pride —oh, that you could turn your 
eyes towards the napes of your necks, and make but an 
interior ſurvey of your good ſelves! O that 7 could! 

Ba u. What then, Sir ? 

Mau. Why, then you ſhould diſcover a brace of as un. 
proud, violent, teſty 3 alias fools, 2 
any in Rome 
Sic. Menenius, you are known well ne too. 
Mx. I am known to be a humourous Patricias, and 
one that loves a cup of hot wine with not à drop of al- 
laying Tiber in't; ſaid to be ſomething. imperfect, in fa- 


ourine the firſt complaint; ; haſty and tinder-like, upon 


too trivial motion; one that converſes more with the but- 
tock of the night, than with the forehead of the morning. 


| What U think, I utter; and ſpend my malice in my breath, 


Meeting two ſuch weals-men as you are, I cannot cal} you 


© Lycurguſſes ; if the drink you give me touch my palate ad- 
"vetſly, I make a'crooked face at it. 
- ſhips have delivered the matter well, when [ find the aſs in 


I can't fay, your Wor- 


compound with the major part of your f yllables ; 3 and the 
I muſt be content to bear with thoſe, that ſay, you are re- 
verend grave men : yet they lye deadly, that tell you, you 
have good faces, If you ſee this-in the map of my mier: 
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coſm, follows it, that I am known well enough too? what 
harm can your diſſon Conſpectuities glean out of this cha- 
rater, if I be known well enough too? 

Bxv. Come, Sir, come, we know you well enough. 

Mx. You know neither me, yourſelves, nor any thing; 
you are ambitious for poor knaves' caps and legs: you wear 
out a good wholeſome forenoon, in hearing a Cauſe be- 
tween an orange-wif: and a foffet-feller, and then adjourn 
a controverſy of three-pence to a ſecond day of audience, 
When you are hearing a matter between party and party, 
if you chance to be pinch'd with the cholick, you make 
faces like mummers, ſet up the bloody flag againſt all pa- 
tience, and, in roaring for a chamber-pot, diſmiſs the con- 
troverſie bleeding, the more intangled by your hearing. 
All the peace you make in their cauſe, 1s calling both the 
parties knaves. You are a pair of ſtrange ones. 

Bau. Come, come, you are well underſtood to be a peg- 
fecter gyber for the table, than a neceſſary bencher in the 
Capitol. 

Men, Our very priefts muſt become mockers, if they 
ſhall encounter ſuch ridiculous ſubjects as you are, When 
you ſpeak beſt unto the purpoſe, it is not worth the wagging 
of your beards; and your beards deſerve not ſo honourable 
a Grave, as to ſtuff a botcher's cuſhion, or to be intomb'd 
in an aſs's packſaddle. Yet you muſt be ſaying, Marcius is 
proud; who, in a cheap eftimation, is worth all your pre- 
deceſſors, fince Deucalion ; though, peradyenture, ſome of 
the beſt of them were hereditary hangmen. Good-e'en to 
your Worſhips; more of your converſation would infet 
my brain, being the herdſmen of beaſtly Plebians, I will 
be bold to take my leave of you. | 

| [Brutus and Scicinius ſtand aſide. 
Vol. V. | M m 
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Scxnz II. As Menenius is going out, Enter Volum- 
nia, Virgilia, and Valeria, 


How now my as fair as noble ladies, (and the moon, 
were the earthly, no nobler) whither do you follow your 
eyes ſo faſt? 

Vor. Honourable Menenius, my boy Marcius approach- 
es. For the love of Juno, let's go, 

Mx. Ha ! Marcius coming home? 

Vor. Ay, worthy Menenius ; and with moſt proſperous 
approbation. 

Mzn. Take my Cap, Jupiter, and I thank thee—Hoo! 
Marcius coming home | 

Born. Nay, tis true. 

Vorl. Look here's a letter from him, the State hath 
another; his wife another; and, I think, there's one at 
home for you. 

Mx. I will make my very houſe reel to night, A 
letter for me | 

Vis. Yes, certain; there's a letter for you; I ſaw't. 

Mx. A letter for me! it gives me an eftate of ſeven 
years health; in which time I will make a lip at the phyſi- 
cian; the moſt ſovereign preſcription in Galen is but em- 
piric, and to this preſervative of no better report than a 
horſe-drench. Is he not wounded ? He was wont to come 
home wounded. 

Vir. Oh, no, no, no. | 

Vol. Oh, he is wounded ; I thank the God's for't. 

Mx. So do I too, if he be not too much. Brings 2 
victory in his pocket ? The wounds become him, 

Vor. On's brows, Menenius, He eomes the third time 
home with the oaken garland, 
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Mew. Hath he diſciplin'd Aufidius ſoundly ? 

Vol. Titus Lartius writes, they fought together, but 
Aufidius got off. 

Mx. And *twas time for him too, I'll warrant him 
that. If he had ſtaid by him, I would not have been fo 
fdius'd for all' the cheſts in Corioli, and the gold that's in 
chem. Is the Senate poſſeſt of this? 

Vol. Good ladies, let's go. Ves, yes, yes: the Senate 
has letters from the General, wherein he gives my ſon the 
whole name of the war, He hath in this action outdone his 
former deeds doubly, 

Vat. In troth, there's wondrous things ſpoke of him. 

Mex. Wondrous ! ay, I warrant you, and not without 
bis true purchaſing. 

Vis. The Gods grant them true! 

Vol. True? pow, waw. 

Men. True? I'll be ſworn they are true. Where is he 
wounded ?——- God. fave your good Worſhips. [To the 
Tribunes) Marcius is coming home, He has more cauſe 
to be proud. — Where is he wonnded ? 


Vol. I' th' ſhoulder, and i“ th* leſt arm. There will 


be large cicatrices to ſhew the people, when he ſhall ſtand 
for his place. He receiv'd in the repulſe of Tarquin ſeven 
hurts i“ th* body. 

Mx. One i' th* neck, and one too i' th* thigh; there's 
nine, that I know. 

Vol. He had before this laſt expedition, twenty-five 
wounds upon him. 

Mix. Now 'tis twenty-ſeven; every gaſh was an ene» 
Y Grave, Hark, the trumpets, 

[A ſhout and flouriſh, 
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Vol. Theſe are the uſhers of Marcius ; before him he 
carries noiſe, and behind him he leaves tears : 
Death, that dark Spirit, in's nervy arm doth lie 
Which being advanc'd, declines, and then men die. 


Son R III. Trumpets ſound. Enter Comintvs 
the General, and TiTus LAxrius; between them 
CorioLanus crown'd with an oaken garland, with 
Captains and ſoldiers, and a herald. 


HR. Know, Rome, that all atone Maxci us did fight 

Within Cox 10Li's gates, where he hath won, 

With fame, a name to Carvs Marcivs. 

Welcome to Rome, renowned Cox toLAanvus! 

[Sound Flouriſt, 

ALL. Welcome to Rome, renowned CoxtotLanvs! 
Cox. No more of this. It does offend my heart. 

Pray, now, no more. 

Com, Look, Sir, your mother, 
Cor. Oh! 

| You have, I know, petition'd all the Gods 

For my proſperity. {Kneels, 
Vot.. Nay, my good ſoldier, up. 

My gentle Max ius, worthy Carus, and 

By deed-atchieving honour newly nam'd; 

What is it? Cox10LaNnvs, muſt I call thee ? 

But oh, thy wife 
Cor. My gracious ſilence, hail! 

Would'ſt theu have laugh'd, had I come coffia'd home, 

That weep'ſt to ſee me triumph? ah, my Dear, 


; 
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such eyes the widows in Corioli wear, 
And mothers that lack ſons. 
Mr. Now the Gods crown thee ! 
Cor, And live you yet? O my ſweet Lady, pardon, 
| [To VALzRIA. 
vob. I know not where to turn. O welcome home; 
And welcome, General! and y'are welcome all. 

Mew. A hundred thouſand welcomes, I could weep, 
And I could laugh, I'm light and heavy. Welcome 
A curſe begin at very root on's heart, 

That is not glad to ſee thee.— Vou are three, 

That Rome ſhould dote on; yet, by the faith of men, 
We've ſome old crab-trees here at home, that will not 
Be graſted to your reliſh, Vet welcome, Warriors! 
We call a nettle, but a nettle; and 

The faults of fools, but folly. 

Com. Ever right. 

Cor, MzNZNIUSs? Ever, ever. 

HER. Give way there, and go on, 

Cox. Your hand, and yours, 

Ere in our own houſe I do ſhade my head, 
The good Patricians mult be viſited ; 
From whom [ have receiv'd not only Greetings, 
But, with them, Change of honours. 
Vol. I have lived, 
To ſee inherited my very wiſhes, 
And buildings of my fancy; only there's one thing wanting, 
Which I doubt not but our Rome will caſt upon thee. 

Cox. Know, good Mother, I 
Had rather be their ſervant in my way, 

Than ſway with them in theirs, 
Mm 3 
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Com. On, to the Capitol. [Flouriſh, Cornets, | 
[Exeuant in State, as before. 


SCENE IV, Brutus and Sicinius, come forward. 


Bxv.. All tongues ſpeak of him, and the bleared ſights 
Are ſpectacled to fee him, Your pratling nurſe 
Into a rapture lets her Baby cry, 
While ſhe chats him; the kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeſt lockram *bout her reechy neck, 
Clambring the walls to eye him. Stalls, bulks, windows, 
Are ſmother'd up, leads fill'd, and ridges hors'd 
With variable complexions; all agreeing 
In earneſtneſs to ſee him; ſeld-ſhown Flamins 
Do preſs among the popular throngs, and puff 
To win a vulgar ſtation; our veil'd dames 
Commit the War of white and damaſk, in 
Their nicely-gawded cheeks, to th* wanton ſpoil 
Of Phœbus' burning kiſſes ; ſuch a pother, 
As if that whatſoever God, who leads him, 
Were lily crept into his human powers, 
And gave him zraceful poſture, 

Sic. On the ſudden, 
] warrant him Conſul, 

BRU. Then our office may, 
During his Power go ſleep. 

Sic. He cannot temp'rately tranſport his honours, 
From where he ſhould begin and end, bat will 
Loſe thoſe he hath won. 
|  Bnv, In That there's comſort. 

Ste. Doubt not, 

The Commoners for whom we fiand, but they, 


— 
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Upon their ancient malice, will forget, 
With the leaſt cauſe, theſe his new honours ; which 
That he will give, make I as little queſtion 
As he is proud to do't, | 
Bxv. I heard him ſwear, 
Were he to ſtand for Conſul, never would he 
Appear i th* market-place, nor on him put 
The napleſs Veſture of Humility; 
Nor ſhewing, as the manner is, his wounds 
To th' people, beg their ſtinking breaths. 
Ste. *Tis right. 
Bu. It was his word. Oh, he would miſs it, rather 
Than carry it, but by the ſuit o* th* Geatry, 
And the deſire o' the Nobles. 
Ste. I wiſh no better, s 
Than have him hold that purpoſe, and to put it 
In execution. ; 
Bxv, Tis moſt like, he will. 
810. It ſhall be to him then, as our good will's, 
A ſure deſtruction, * 
Bxv, So it muſt fall out 
To him, or our authorities. For an end, 
We muſt ſuggeſt the people, in what hatred 
He ſtill hath held them; that to's power he would 
Have made them mules, filenc'd their Pleaders, and 
Difproperty'd their freedoms, holding them, 


ln human action and capacity, | 
Of no more ſoul nor fitneſs for the world, 


Than camels in their war ; who have their provender 

Only for bearing burthens, and ſore blows 

For ſinking under them. 
| Mm 41 
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S1c. This, as you ſay, ſuggeſted 
At ſome time when his ſoaring infolence 
Shall reach the people, which time ſhall not want, 
If he be put upon't; and that's as eaſy, 
As to ſet dogs on ſheep, will be the fire 
To kindle their dry ſtubble ; and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. Ph 
| | Enter a Meſſenger. 
Bx. What's the matter? | | 
Mas. You're ſent for to the Capitol. Tis thought, 
That Max cius ſhall be Conſul; I have ſeen 
The dumb men throng to ſce him, and the blind 
To hear him ſpeak ; 3 the Matrons flung their gloves 
Ladies and Maids their ſcarfs and handkerchie's, 
Upon him as he paſs'd; the Nobles bended, 
As to Joxe's Statue; and the Commons made 
A ſhower and thunder with their caps and fhouts; 
I never ſaw the like, 
Brv. Let's to the Capitol, 
And carry with us ears and eyes for th' time, 
But hearts for the event. x: 
Src. Have with you, [Exeunt, 


SCENE V. Changes to the Capitol. Enter two offi- 
ceers, to lay cuſhions, 


Orr. Come, come, they are almoſt here, How many 
- ſtand for Conſulſhips ? 

2 Orr. Three, they ſay; but tis thought of every one 
CoxiorAxus will carry it. 

Orr. That's a brave Fellow, but he's vengeance 
pun and loves not the common People. 
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2 Orr. Faith there have been many great Men that 
have flatter'd the People, who ne'er lov'd them; and 
there be many that they have loved, they know not where- 
fore; ſo that if they love they know not why, they hate 
upon no better a ground. Therefore, for CoxtoLanus 
neither to care whether they love, or hate him, manifeſts 
the true knowledge he has in their diſpoſition, and out 
of his noble careleſſneſs lets them plainly ſee't. 


Orr. If he did not care whether he had their love or 
no, he wav'd indifferently *twixt doing them neither good, 
nor harm; but he ſeeks their hate with greater devotion 
than they can render it him; and leaves nothing undone 
that may fully diſcover him their oppoſite. Now to ſeem 
to affect the malice and diſpleaſure of the People, is as 
bad as That, which he diſlikes, to flatter them for their 
love. 1 | 

2 Orr, He hath deſerved worthily of his Country, and 
his aſcent is not by ſuch eaſy degrees as thoſe, who have 
been ſupple and courteous to the People, bonneted, without 
any further deed to heave them at all into their eſtimation 
and report; but he hath ſo planted his honours in their 
eyes, and his actions in their hearts, that for their tongues 
to be ſilent, and not confeſs ſo much, were a kind of in- 
grateful injury; to report otherwiſe, were a malice, that, 
giving itſelf the lie, would pluck reproof and rebuke from 
every ear that heard it. 

t Ory. No more of him, he is a worthy man, Mzke, 
Way, they are coming, 
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SG r E VI. Enter the Patricians, and the Tribune 
of the People, Lictors before them; Coriolanus, Mene- 
nius, Cominius the Conſul : Sicinius and Brutus take 
their places by themſelves, | 


Mx. Having determin'd of the Volſcians, and 
To ſend for Trrus LARTIVUs, it remains, 
As the main point ot this our after-meeting, 
To gratiiy his noble ſervice, that 
Hath thus Food for his Country. Therefore, pleaſe you, 
Moſt reverend and grave Elders, to deſire 
The preſent Conſul, and laſt General 
In our well-found ſucceſſes, to report 
A little of that worthy work perform'd 
By Caius Maxcivs CortoLanus; whom 
We meet here, both to thank and to remember 
With honours like himſe!f. 

1 SEN, Speak, good Comtwnivus; 


Leave nothing out for length, and make us think, 
Rather our State's defective for requital, | 
Than we to ſtretch it out. Maſters o' th' People, 
We do requeſt your kindeſt ear; and, after, 
Your loving motion toward the common Body, 
To yield what paſles here. | 
Sic. We are convented 
Upon a pleaſing Treaty; and have hearts 
Inclinable to honour and advance 
The Theam of our aſſembly. 
Bxv. Which the rather 
We ſhall be bleſt to do, if he remember 
A kinder value of the People, than 
He hath hitherto priz'd them at, 


ke 
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Mew, That's off, that's off. 
| would, you rather had been filent. Pleaſe you 
To hear Comin1vs ſpeak? 
Bav. Moſt willingly; 
But yet my caution was more pertinent, 
Than the rebuke you give it. 
Ma. He loves your People, 
But tye him not to be their bed-fellow. 
Worthy ComiN1vs, ſpeak. 
[ Coriolanus riſes, and offers to go away. 
Nay, keep your place, 
1 Sen. Sit, Colo LAx us; never ſhame to hear 
What you have nobly done. 
Cox. Your Honour's pardon. 
I had rather have my wounds to heal again, 
Than hear ſay, how I got them. 
Bx, Sir, I hope, 
My words diſ-bench'd you not ? 
Cox. No, Sir; yet oft, 
When blows have made me ſtay, I fled from words, 
You ſooth not, therefore hurt not; but your people, 
I love them as they weigh. 
Men. Pray now, fit down. 
Cox, I had rather have one ſcratch my head i'the Sun 
Whea the Alarum were ſtruck, chan idly ſit 
To hear my Nothings monſter'd, LExit Coriolanus. 
Mx. Maſters of the People, 
Your multiplying ſpawn how can he flatter, 
That's thouſand to one good one ? when you ſee, 
He had rather venture all his limbs for honour, 
Than one of's ears to hear't. Proceed, Couixivs. 
Com, I ſhall lack voice; the Deeds of CoxtoLaxvs 
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Should not be utter'd feebly. It is held, 

That valour is the chiefeſt virtue, and 

Moſt dignifies the Haver; if it be, 

The Man, I ſpeak of, cannot in the world 

Be ſingly counter-pois'd, At ſixteen years, 
When TarQUIN made a head for Roms, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others; our then Dictator, 
Whom with all praiſe I point at, ſaw him fight, 
When with his Amazon1an chin he drove 
Fhe briftled lips before him; he beſtrid 

An o'er-preſt Roman, and i'th' Conſul's view 
Slew three Oppoſers; TAU“ (elf he met, 
And ſtruck him on his knee; in that day's feats, 
When he might act the Woman in the Scene, 
He prov'd th' beſt Man i' ch' field, and for his meed 
Was brow-bound with the oak. His pupil-age 
Man- enter'd thus, he waxed like a Sea, 

And in the brunt of ſeventeen battles ſince, 

He lurcht all ſwords o' th' garland. Por this laſt, 
Before and in Cox 1011, let me ſay, 

cangot ſpeak him home; he ſtopt the fliers, 
And by his rare example made the coward 
Turn terror into ſport. As waves before 

A veſſel under ſail, ſo Men obey'd, 

And fell below his tern. His ſword, death's s ſtamp, 
Where it did mark, it took from face to foot. 
He was a thing of blood, whoſe every motion 
Was tim'd with dying cries. Alone he enter'd 
The mortal Gate o' th' City, which he painted 
With ſhunleſs deſtiny; aidle's came off, 

And with a ſudden re-iaſorcement ſtruck 
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cox 101, like a planet. Nor all's this; 

For by and by the din of war 'gain pierce 

His ready ſenſe, when ſtraight his doubled ſpirit 
Requicken'd what in fleſh was fatigate, 

And to the battle came he; where he did 

Run reeking o'er the lives of men, as if 

'Twere a perpetual ſpoil ; and *till we call'd 
Both Field and City our's, he never ſtood 

To eaſe his breaſt with panting. 

Max. Worthy Man! 

1 SzN. He cannot but with meaſure fit the Honours, 
Which we deviſe him. 

Com, Our ſpoils he kick'd at, 
And look'd upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck o' th* world; he covets leſs 
Than Miſery itſelf would give, rewards 
His deeds with doing them, and is content 
To ſpend his time to ead it. 

Mx. He's right noble. 

Let him be called for. 
Sen. Call Cox lol Ax us. 
Orr. He doth appear. 


« 


Enter Coriolanus, >. 


Mex. The Senate, CogioLanvs, are well pleas'd . 
To make thee Conſul. 

Cox, I do owe them ſtill 
My life, and ſervices. 

Mev, It then remains, 
That you do ſpeak to th' People. 

Cox, I beſeech you, 
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Let me o'erleap that Cuſtem z for I cannot 
Put on the Gown, ſtand naked, and entreat them, 
For my wounds! ſake to give their ſuffrages. 
Pleaſe you that I may paſs this doing. 

816. Sir, the people muſt have their voices, 
Nor will they bate one jot of ceremony. 

Mzn. Put them not to't, Pray, fit you to the Cuſtom, 
And take t'ye, as your Predeceſſors have, 
Your Honour with your Form, 

Cox. It is a Part 
That I ſhall bluſh in acting, and might well 
Be taken from the People. 

Bu. Mark you That? 

Cor, To brag unto them, thus I did, and "NEE 
Shew them th* unaking ſcars, which I would hide, 
As if Fhad receiv'd them for the hire 
Of their breath only. 

Men. Do not ſtand upon't. 
— We recommend t'ye, Tribunes of the People, 
Our Purpoſe, To them, and to our noble CO 
Wiſh we all joy and honour. 

Stn, To CorloLanvus come all joy and TION 

. { Flouriſh Cornet. Then Exeunt. 
Manect Sicinius and Brutus. 
Brv. You ſee how he iatends to uſe the People. 


Sic. May they perceive's intent ! He will require them, | 


As if he did contemn what he requeſted 
Should be in them to give, 
Bx. Come, we'll inform them 
Of our proceedings here. On th' market place, 
I kaow, they do attend us. [Exeunt, 


— 


nt. 
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Scxnz VII. Changes to the Forum. 


Enter ſeven or eight Citizens. 


1 Cir. Once; if he do require our voices, we ought not 
to deny him. 

2 Cir. We may, fir, if we will. 

3 Cir. We have power in ourſelves to do it, but it is 4 

wer that we have no power to do; for if he ſhew us his 
wounds, and tell us his deeds, we are to put our tongues 
into thoſe wounds, and ſpeak for them: ſo, if he tells us 
his noble deeds, we muſt allo tell him our noble acceptance 
of them. Ingratitude is monſtrous ; and for the multitude 
to be ingrateſul, were to make a monſter of the multitude 
of the which, we bejng members, ſhould bring ourſelvee to 
be monſtrous members. 

1 C1T. And to make us no better thought of, a little 
help will ſerve; for once, when we ftood up about the 
corn, he himſelf ſtuck not to call us the many headed 
multitude. | 

3 Cir. We have been call'd ſo of many; not that our 
heads are ſome brown, ſome black, ſome auburn, ſome 
bald; but that our wits are fo diverſly colour'd ; and truly, 
I think, if all our wits were to iſſue out of one ſcull. they 
would fly eaſt, weſt, north, and ſou h; and their conſent 
of one direct way would be at once to all points o' th' 
compaſs. 

2 Cir. Think you ſo? Which way do you judge, my 
wit would fly ? 

3 Cir, Nay your wit will not ſo ſoon out as another 
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man's will, *tis ſtrongly wedg'd up in a blockhead 3 but, if 
it were at liberty, *twould, ſure, ſouthward. 
2 Cir. Why that way? 

3 Cir. To loſe itſelf in a fog; where, being three part, 
melted away with rotten dews, the fourth would return for 
conſcience ſake, to help to get thee a wife. 

2 CI. You are never without your tricks—You may, 
JOU may 

3 Cir. Are you all reſolved to give your voices? But 
that's no matter, the greater part carries it. I ſay, if he 
would incline to the people there Was never a worthiet 
man. 


Enter Coriolanus in a Gown, with Menenius. 


Here he comes, and in the Gown of Humility; mark his 
behaviour. We are not to ſtay altogether, but to come by 
him where he ſtands, by ones, by twos, and by three, 
He's to make his requeſts by particulars, wherein every 
one of us has a ſingle honour, in giving him our own voice; 
with our own tongues ; therefore follow me, and [I'll dired 
you how you ſhall go by him. 

ALL, Content, content. 

Men, Oh, fir, you are not right; have you not knows 
the worthieſt men have done*t ? 

Cor, What muſt I ſay ? 
I pray, fir,—plague upon't ! I cannot bring | 
My tongue to ſuch a pace. Lock, fir,—my wounds 
I got them in my country's ſervice, when 
Some certain of your brethren roai'd, and ran 
From noiſe of our own drums. 

Max. Oh me, the gods 
You muſt not ſpeak of that; you muſt deſire them 
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ro think upon you. 
Cor. Think upon me ? hang em, 
1 would; they would forget me, like the virtues 
Which our divines loſe by em. 
Mev, You'll mar all. 
I'll leave you. Pray you, ſpeak to 'em, 1 pray you, 


In wholſom manner. ; " [Exit, 


Citizens approach. 5 
Con. Bid them waſh their faces, | 
And keep their teeth clean.—So, here comes a brace,” 
You know the cauſe, firs, of my ſtanding here. 
; 1C1iT. We do, ir z tell us what main you to't, 

Con. Mine own deſert. | 

2 C17. Your own deſert ? F | 
Cox. Ay, not mine own deſire. | 
.-1 CiT. How ! not your own deſire? 

Cox, No, fir. Twas- never my defire n trouble the 
poor with begging. 

1 CiT, You muſt thioks if we give you any ing, we 
bope to gain by your 

Cor Well, then, I pray, your price o' th? conſulſhip > . 

1 Ci r. The price is, to aſk it kindly. 

Cor. Kindly, fir ? I pray, let me ha't. I have wounds 
to ſhew you, which ſhall be yours in private, Your good 
voce, fir. What ſay you ? 

Born Cir, Yeu ſhall ha't, worthy fir. : 

Cor. A match, fir. There's in all two worthy voices 
begg'd. I have your alms, adieu. 

i CiT, But this is ſomething odd. 

2 Cit, An 'twere to give again,-But 'tis no matter. 

[ Exevat, 
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Two other Citizens. 


Cox, Pray you now, if it may ſtand with the tune of 
your voices, that I may be conſul. I have here the cuſto- 
ary gown. 
1 CtT. You have deſerved nobly of your country, and 
you have not deſerved nobly. 
Cox. Your enigma 

1 CiT. You have been a ſcourge to her enemies; yog 
have been a rod to her friends. You have not, re” 
Joved the common people, | 

Cor. You ſhould account me the more virtuous, that [ 
have not been common in my love. I will, fir, flatter my 
ſworn brother, the people, to earn a dearer eſtimation of 
them; *tis a condition they account gentle; and fince'the 
wiſdom of their choice is rather to have my cap than my 
heart, I will practice the inſinuating nod, and be off to 
them moſt counterfeitly ; that is, ſir, I will counterfeit the 
bewitchment of ſome popular Man, and give it bountifully 
to the deſirers. Therefore, beleech you, I may be 
conſul, | 

2 CiT, We hope to find you cur friend; and therefore 
give you our voices heartily. 

1 Ci r. You have received many wounds for your country, 

. Cox, I will not ſeal your knowledge with ſhewing them. 
I will make much of your voices, and fo trouble you n9 
further. 
Born. The gods give you joy, fir, heartily! [Exevunt. 

Cox. Moſt ſweet voĩce 
Better it is to die, better to ſtarve, 

Than crave the hire, which firſt we do deſerve, 
Why ia this woolviſh gown ſhould I ſtand here, 
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To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 

Their needleſs voucher ? cuſtom calls me to't— 
What cuſtom wills in all things, ſhould we do't, 
The duſt on antique time would lie unſwept, 
And mountainous error be too highly heapt, 

For truth to o'er-peer.--Rather than fool it ſo, 
Let the high- office and the honour go 

To one that would do thus. I am half through; 
The one part ſuffer'd, the other will I do. 


Three Citizens more. 


Here come more voices. 
Your voices—»for your voices I have fought 
Watch'd for your voices; for your voices, bear 
Of wounds two dozen and odd; battles thrice fix 
I've ſeen, and heard of; for your voices, have 
Done many things, ſome leſs, ſome more; your voices. 
Indeed, I would be conſul, 
1 CiT, He has done nobly, and cannot go without any 


honeſt man's voice, 

2 CiT. Therefore let him be conſul, the gods give him 
joy, and make him a good friend to the people. 

Arr. Amen, amen, God ſave thee, noble conſul. 


[Exeunt, 
Cox. Worthy voices! 


Enter Menenius, with Brutus and Sicinius. 


Mex. You've ſtood your limitation, and the tribunes 
Endue you with the people's voice, Remains, 
That in th' official marks inveſted, you 
Anon do meet the ſenate, 

Cor, Is this done? 


Nu 2 
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S1c. The cuſtom of requeſt you have diſcharg'd ; 
The people do admit you, and are ſummon'd 
To meet anon, upon your approbation. 

Cor. Where? at the ſenate-houſe ? 

Stic. There, Coriolanus, 

Cor, May I change theſe garments ? 

Sic, You may, fir. 

Cox, That I'll ſtraight do; and knowing myſelf again, 
Repair to th' ſenate-houle. 

Mx xv. I'll keep you company. Will you along? 

Bu. We ſtay here for the people. 

Sic, Fare you well. [Exeunt Coriol, and Men, 


SEN VIII. 


He has it now, and by his looks, methinks, 
Tis warm at's heart. 
BRU. With a proud heart he wore 
His humble weeds, Will you diſmiſs the people? 


Enter Plebeians, 


Sic. How now, my maſters, have you choſe this man? 
i Ci r. He has our voices, fir. 
Bau. We pray the gods, he may deſerve your loves! 
2 Cir. Amen, fir. To my poor unworthy notice, 
He mock'd us, when he begg'd our voices. 
; 3 Cir. Certainly he flouted us dowaright, 
3 Cir. No, 'tis his kind of ſpeech, he did not mock us 
2 CI r. Not one amongſt us, {ave yourſelf, but ſays, 
He uſed us ſcornfully. He ſhou'd have ſhew'd us 


His marks of merit, wounds receiv'd for's country, 
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Ste. Why, ſo he did, I am ſure, 
ALL. No, no man ſaw em. [private ; 
3 Crr. He ſaid, he'd wounds, which he could ſhew in 
And with his cap, thus waving it in ſcorn, 
« T would be conful,” ſays he, “aged cuſtom, 
« But by your voices, will not ſo permit me; 
« Your voices therefore,” When we granted that, 
Here was—* I thank you for your voices—thank you 
« Your moſt ſweet voices now you have leſt your voices, 
* I have nothing farther with you.“ Wa'n't this mockery ? 
Ste. Why, either, were you ignorant to ſee't, 
Or, ſeeing it, of ſuch childiſh friendlineſs 
To vield your voices ? 
Bxv. Could you not have told him, 
As you were leſſon d; when he had no power, 
But was a petty ſervant to the ſtate, 
He was your enemy; till ſpake againſt 
Your liberties, and chafters that you bear 
I'th' body of the weal; and now arriving 
At place of potency, and ſway o'th' ſtate, 
If he ſhould MN malignantly remain, 
Faſt foe to the plebians, yout voices might 
Be curſes to yourſelves, You ſhould have ſaid, 
That as his worthy deeds did claim no leſs 
Than what he ſtood for; ſo his gracious nature 
Would think upon you for your voices, and 
Tranſlate his malice tow'rds you into love, 
$tanding your friendly lord, 
Sie. Thus to have ſaid, 
As you were fore-advis'd; had touch'd his ſpirit, 
And try'd his inclination ; from him plucks 
Either his gracious promaſe, which you might, 
| I 


1 
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As cauſe had call'd you up, have held him to; 

Or elſe it would have gall'd his ſurly nature; 

Which eafily endures not article 

Tying him to aught ; ſo putting him to rage, 

You ſhould have ta'en the advantage of his choler, 

And paſs'd him unelected. 

B u. Did you perceive, 

He did ſolicit you in free contempt, 

When he did need your love, and do you think, 

That his contempt ſhall not be bruifing to you, 

When he hath power to cruſh ? Why, had your bodies 

No heart among you ? or had you tongues, to cry 

Againſt the reQorſhip of judgment? 

Ste. Have you, 

Ere now, deny'd the aſker ? and, now again 

On him that did not aſk, but mock, beſtow 

Your ſu'd-for tongues ? ; 

3 CiT. He's not confirm'd, we may deny him yet. 
2 CiT. And will deny him: 

I'll have five hundred voices of that ſound, 'em. 
1 C1T, I, twice five hundred, and their friends to piece 
Bx v. Get you hence inſtantly, and tell thoſe friends, 

They've choſe a conſul that will from them take 

Their Hberties; make them of no more voice 

Than dogs that are fo often beat for barking, 

As therefore kept to do ſo. 

Sic. Let them aſſemble, 


And on a fafer judgment all revoke 


Your ignorant election. Enforce his pride, 
And his old hate to you; beſides, forget not, 
With what contempt he wore the humble weed; 


How in his ſuit he ſcorn'd you; but your loves, 


— 
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Thinking upon his ſervices, took from you 
The apprehenſion of his preſent portance 
Which gibingly, ungravely, he did faſhion 
After ch' inveterate hate he bears to you. 

Bu u. Nay, lay à fault on us, your tribunes, that 
We labour'd, no imepediment between, 
But that you muſt caſt your election on him, 

Sie. Say, you choſe him, more after our commandment, 
Than guided by your own affeCtions 
And that your minds pre-occupied with what 
You rather muſt do, than what you ſhould do, 
Made you againſt the grain to voice him conſul, 
Lay the fault on us, 

Bxv. Ay, ſpare us not. Say, we read lectures to you, 
How youngly he began to ſerve his country, 
How long continued; and what ſtock he ſprings of, 
The noble houſe of Marcius ; from whence came 
That Ancus Marcius, Numa's daughter's ſon, 
Who, after great Hoſtilius, here was king; 
Of the ſame houſe Publius and Quintus were, 
That our beſt water brought by conduits hither 3 
And Cenſorinus, darling of the people, 
And nobly nam'd ſo for twice being cenſor, 
Was his great anceſtor. 

Ste. One thus deſcended, 
That hath beſide well in his perſon wrought, 
To be ſet high in place we did commend 
To your remembrances; but you have found, 
Scaling his preſent bearing with his paſt, 
That he's your fixed enemy, and revoke 
Your ſudden approbation. 

Bzv, Say, you ne'er had don't, 
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And preſently, when you have drawn your number, 

Repair to th” capitol. 

| ALL. We will fo, Almoſt all 

Repent in their election. | [Exeunt Plebeians, 
Ba vu. Let them go on, 8 e 

This mutiny were better put in hazard, 

Than ſtay paſt doubt for greater. 

If, as his nature is, he all in rage 


Y 


With their refuſal, both obſerve and anſwer f 
The 'vantage of his anger. + 
| 10 
Sic. To th' capitol, come; be 
We will be there before the ſtream o'th' people, I 
And this ſhall ſeen, as partly "tis, their own, , 
Which we have goaded onward, [Exeunt, p 
To 


ACT II, SCENE I. 


A public ſtreet in Rome. 


Gornets. Enter Coriolanus, Menenius, Cominius, Titus 
Lartius, and other ſcnators. 


Cor. ULLUS Aufidius then had ma le new head ? 
 Laxr. He had, my lord; and that it waz, 

Our ſwifter compoſition. | | {which caus'd 

Con. So then the Volſcians ſtand but as at firſt, 
Ready, when time ſhall prompt them, to make road 
Upon's again. 

Com. They're worn, lord conſul, fo, 

That we ſhall hardly in our ages ſee 
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Con. Saw you Aufidins ? 
LAR Tr. On ſafe-guard he came to me, and did curſe 
Againſt the Volſcians, for they had fo vilely 
Yielded the town, He is retir'd to Antium, 
Cor. Spoke he of me ? 
LART. He did, my lord, 
Cox. How? what? | 
LaxT. How often he had met you, ſword to ſword ; 
That of all things upon the earth he hated 
Your perſon moſt; that he would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeleſs reſtitution, ſo he might 
Be called your vanquiſher. 
Cox. At Antium lives he? 
LaxT. At Antium, 
Cox. Iwiſh, I had a cauſe to ſeek him there? 
To oppoſe his hatred fully — Welcome home. 
L To Lartius. 


Ent er Sicinius and Brutus. 


Beheld] theſe are the tribunes of the people, 
The tongues 0? th* common mouth! I do deſpiſe them; 
For they do prank them in authority | 
Againſt all noble ſuſſerances 
Ste. Paſs no further, 
Cor. Hah! what is that! 
BNV. It will be dangerous to go on, No further, 
Cor, What makes this change ? 
Mx. The matter? 
Com. Hath he not paſs'd the nobles and the commons? 
Bxv. Cominius, no. 
Cor, Have I had children's voices? 
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Szx. Tribunes, give way. He ſhall to ch“ market place 


Bx v. The people are incens'd againſt him, ! 
Ste. Stop, 
Or all will fall in broil, 
Cor. Are theſe your herd? | 
Muſt theſe have voices, that can yield them now, p 
And ſtraight diſclaim their tongues ? What are your offices [7 
You being their mouths, why rule you not their teeth? 1 
Have you not ſet them on? 
Mew. Be calm, be calm. 7 
Cor. It is a purpos'd thing, and grows by plot, 
To curb the will of the noblity : 
Suffer't, and live with ſuch as cannot rule, 
Nor ever will be rul'd. | A 
Bev. Call't not a plot. | By 
The people cry, you mock'd them; and, of late, Li 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin'd ; re 
Scandal'd the ſuppliants for the people; call'd them In 
Time-pleaſers, flatterers, foes to nobleneſs. Ti 
Cor, Why, this was known before. W 
Ba v. Not to them all. By 
Cox. Have you inform'd them ſince ? W| 
Bau. How ! I inform them WI 
Cox, You are like to do ſuch buſineſs, ! 
BR v. Not unlike, 8 
Zach way, to better yours. ( 
Cor. Why then ſhould I be conſul ? By yond clouds, 8 
Let me deſerve ſo ill as you, and make me No 
Your fellow-tribune, Coi 
Sic. You ſhew too much of That, Wh 
For which the people ſtir. If you will paſs The 


To where you're bound, you mult enquire your way B 
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Which you are out of, with a gentler ſpirit ; 
Or never be ſo noble as a Conſul, 
Nor yoke with him for Tribune, 
Mu. Let's be calm. 
Con. The people are abus'd, ſet on. This paltring 
Becomes not Rome; nor has Coriolanus 
Deſerv'd this ſo diſhonour*d rub, laid falſly 
I th plain way of his merit. 
Cox, Tell me of corn! 
This was my ſpeech, and [ will ſpeak't again 
Men, Not now, not now. 
Sen. Not in this heat, Sir, now, 
Cor. Now, as I live, I will. 
As for my nobler friends, I crave their pardons 3 
But for the mutable rank-ſcented many, 
Let them regard me, as I do not flatter, 
And there behold themſelves; I ſay again, 
In ſoothing them, we nouriſh *gainſt our Senate 
The cockle of rebellion, inſolence, fedition, 


Which we ourſelves have plow'd for, ſow'd, and ſcatter'd 


By mingling them with us, the honour'd number, 
Who lack not virtue, no, nor power, but that 
Which we have given to beggars. 

Mu. Well, no more — _, 

Sex. No more words, we beſeech you 

Cox. How !—no more 

SEN, As for my country I have ſhed my blood, 
Not fearing outward force ; ſo ſhall my lungs 
Coin words "till their decay, againſt thoſe meaſles, 
Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us, yet ſeek 
The very way to catch them. 

BAU. You ſpeak o' th' people, as you were 4 God 
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A . 
To puniſh, not a man of their infirmity. 


Sic, 'Twere well we let the people know't. 
Men, What, what, his choler ? 
Cox. Choler! 
Were I as patient as the midnight ſleep, 
By Jove, *twould be my mind, 
Ste. It is. a mind 
That ſhall remain a poiſon where it is, 
Not poiſon any further, 
Cor, Shall remain ? 
Hear you this Triton of the minnows? mark you 
His abſolute sHALL ? 
Com. "Twas from the canon. 
Cox. Shall! 
O good, but moſt unwiſe Patricians, why, 
Vou grave, but reckleſs Senators, have you thus 
Given Hydra here to chuſe an officer, 


That with his peremptory ſhall, being but 


The horn and no ſe o' th* monſters, wants not ſpirit 
To ſay, he'll turn your current in a ditch, 

And make your channel his ? If he have power, 
Then vail your ignorance; if nane, awake 

Your dangerous lenity : if you are learned, 

Be not as common fools; if you are not, 

Let them have cuſhions by you. You're Plebeians, 
If they be Senators; and they are no leſs, 

When, both your voices blended, the great'ſt taſte 
Moſt palates theirs. They chuſe their magiſtrate ! 
And ſuch a one as he, who puts hi: ſhall, 

His popular ſhall, againſt a graver bench 

Than ever frown'd in Greece! By Jove himſelf, 
It makes the Conſuls baſe; and my ſoul akes 

To know, when two authorities are up, 
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Neicher ſupreme, how ſoon confuſion 
May enter 'twixt the gap of both, and take - 
The one by th? other. 
Com. Well—On to th* market-place, 
Cor, Who ever gave that counſel, to give forth 
The corn o' th' ſtore-houſe, gratis, as twas us d 


Sometime in Greece— 
Men, Well, well, no more of that, 
Cox. Though there the people had more abſolute power: 
I fay, they nouriſh'd diſobedience, fed 
The ruin oi the State, 
BRU. Why {hall the people give 
One, that ſpeaks thus, their voice? 
Cor, I' give my reaſons, | 
More worthy than their voice. They know, the corn 
Was not our recompence; reſting aſſur'd, 
They nc'er did [ervice for't; being preſt to th? war, 
Even when the naver of the State was touch'd, 
They would not thiead the gates; this kind of ſervice 
Did not deſerve corn gratis; being i' th? war, 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they ſhew'd 
Moſt valour, poke not fot them, Th' acculation, 
Which they have often made 4gain{t the Senate, ” 
All caute unborn, could never be the native 
Of our ſo frank donation, Well, what then ? [- 
How ſhall this boſum-multiplie d Gigeſt 
The Senate's courtefie ? let deeds expreſs, 
What's like to be their words—* We did requeſt it 
We are the greater poll, and in true fear 
They gave us our demands” Thus we debaſe 
The nature ot our ſeats, and make the rabble 
Call our cares, fears; Which will in time break ope 
The locks o' th' Senate, and bring in the crows 
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To peck the eagles. 
Mx. Come, enough. 
Bx v. Enough, with over meaſure. 
Cor. No, take more ; 

What may be ſworn by. Both divine and human 


Seal what I end withal!— This double worſhip, 


Where one part does diſdain with cauſe, the other 
Inſult without all reaſon ; where gentry, title, wiſdom, 
Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 

Of gen'ral ignorance, it muſt omit 

Real neceſſities, and give way the while 

T” unſtable lightneſs ; purpoſe ſo barr'd, it follows, 
Nothing is done to purpoſe. Therefore beſeech you, 
You that will be leſs fearful than diſcreet, 

That love the fundamental part of State 

More than you doubt the change of't ; that preſer 

A noble life before a long, and wiſh 

To vamp a body with a dangerous phyſick, 

That's ſure of death without; at once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 

The ſweet which is their poiſon. Your diſhonour 
Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the State 

Of that integrity which ſhould become it ; 

Not having power to do the good it would, 

For th' ill which doth controul it. 

Bx. H'as ſaid enough. 

S1 c. H'as ſpoken like a traitor, and ſhall anſwer 
As traitors do. 

Cor. Thou wretch ! Deſpight o' erwhelm thee 
What ſhould the people do with theſe bald Tribunes? 
On whom depending, their obedience fails 
To th' greater bench. In a rebellion, 
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When what's not meet, but what muſt be, was law, 
Then were they choſen; in a better hour, 
Let what is meet, be ſaid, it muſt be meet, 
And throw their power i' ch' duſt, 
BAV. Manifeſt treaſon 
Sic, This a conſul? no. 
Bxv. The Zdiles, ho! Let him be apprehended. 
[Fdiles enter, 
Ste. Go, call the people, in whoſe name myſelf 
Attach thee as a traiterous innovator, 
A foe to th* publick weal. Obey, I charge thee, 
And follow to thine anſwer, [Laying hold on Coriolanus. 
Cox. Hence, old goat |! 
Alt. We'll ſurety him, 
Con. Ag'd Sir, hands off. 
Cog. Hence, rotten thing, or I ſhall ſhake thy bones 
Out of thy garments. 
$1c. Help me, citizens. 


SCENE II. Enter a rabble of Plebeians, with the 
AÆdiles. | 


Men. On both ſides, more reſpect. 

Ste. Here's he, that would 
Take from you all your power. 

Bu. Seize him, Adiles. 

ALL, Down with him, down with him 

2 SEN, Weapons, weapons, weapons! 

[They all buſtle about Coriolanus, 

Tribunes, Patricians, citizens hat ho 
Sicinius, Brutus, Coriolanus, citizens! 

ALL. Peace, peace, peace. Stay, hold, peace ! 

Min. What is about to be? -I am out of breath 
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Confuſion's near, I cannot ſpeak.— Vou Tribunes, 
Coriolanns, patience; ſpeak, Sicinius, 
Sic. Hear me, people—Peace. 
AL. Let's hear our Tribune. Peace. Speak, ſpeak, 
ſpeak. 
Ste. You are at point to loſe your liberties z 
Marcius would have all from you, Marcius, 
Whom late you nam'd for Conſul, 
Mew, Fie, fie, fie. 
This is the way to kindle, not to quench, 
Sen, To unbuild the city, and to lay all flat, 
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Sic, What is the city, but the people? 
ALL, True, the people are the city. 
Bxv. By the conſent of all, we were eſtabliſh's 
The people's magiſtrates, 
ALL. You fo remain, 
Mz. And ſo ate like to do 
Cor. That is the way to lay the city flat; 
To bring the roof to the foundation, 
And bury all, which yet GiſtinQly ranges, 
In heaps and piles of ruin. 
Ste. This deſerves death. | 
Ba v. Or let us ſtand to our authority, 

Or let us loſe it We do here pronounce, ! 
Upon the part o' th* people, in whoſe power All 
We were elected theirs, Marcius is worthy _ - 

Of pre ent death, 5 C 

Sic. Therefore lay hold on him; M 
Bear him to th* rock Tarpeian, and from thence 8 
Into deſi ruction caſt him. Wir 

Bu. Adiles, ſeize him. Lea 


ALL PLE. Yield, Marcius, yield. v 
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Mew. Hear me one word, | 
Beſeech you, Tribunes, hear me but a word 
AvD1Les, Peace, peace, 
Mx. Be that you ſeem, truly your country's friends, 
And temp'rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redreſs, 
Ba u. Sir, thoſe cold ways, | » 
That ſeem like prudent helps, are very poiſonous, 
Where the diſeaſe is violent, Lay hands on him, 
And bear him to the rock. [Coriolanus draws his ſword, 
Cor, No; I'll dye here. 
There's ſome among you have beheld me fighting, 
Come, try upon yourſelves, what you have ſeen me. 
Mx. Down with that ſword. Tribunes, withdraw a 
while, 
Ba Vu. Lay hands upon him. 
Mx. Help Marcius; help you that be noble, help him 


young and old, 
ALL, Down with him, down with kim. [Exeunt. 
Ila this mutiny, the Tribunes, the Ædiles, and 
the people are beat in, 


S An III. 


* 


Mex. Go, get you to your houſe, Be gone, away, 
All will be naught elſe. 
2 Sen, Get you gone. 4 
Cog, Stand faſt, we have as many friends as enemies, 7 
Mu. Shall it be put to that? q 
Sen. The Gods forbid! 14 
| pr ythee, noble friend, home to thy houſe, 8 
Leave us to cure this cauſe. 15 
Vor. V. O © 
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Mv. For 'tis a fore, "of | 
You cannot tent yourſelf. Begone, *beſeech you, 

Com. Come, Sir, along with us, 

Mex. I would, they were Barbarians, as they ay 
Though in Rome litter'd; not Romans, as they are not, 
Though calved in the porch o' th' Capitol, 

Begone, put not your worthy rage into your tongue, 
One time will owe another. 

Cor. On fair ground I could beat forty of them. 
Mx. I could myſelf take up a brace o' th* beſt of them; 
yea, the two Tribunes. 

Com, But now tis odds beyond arithmetick ; 

And manhood is call'd fool'ry, when it ſtands 
Againſt a falling fabrick. Will you hence, 
Before the tag return, whoſe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o'erbear 
What they are us'd to bear. 
Men. Pray you, be gone: 
Pl try, if my old wit be in requeſt 
With theſe that have but little; this muſt be patcht 
With cloth of any colour. 


Com, Come away, [Exeunt Coriolanus and Cominius, 
Scenes IV. 


1 Sen. This man has marr'd his fortune, | 

Mx. His nature is too noble for the world; 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 

Or Jove for's power to thunder; his heart's his mouth, 
What his breaſt forges, that his tongue muſt vent, 
And, being angry, does forget that ever 1 
He heard the name of death. [A noiſe within, 
Here's goodly werk. 
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2 Sen. I would, they were a- bed. 


Men. I would, they were in Tiber———— What, the 


vengeance, 
Could he not ſpeak em fair? 


Enter Brutus and Sicinius, with the rabble again. 


Ste. Where is this viper, 

That would depopulate the city, and 

Be every man himſelf? | 
Mx. You worthy Tribune 
Ste. He ſhall! be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 

With rigorous hands. He hath reſiſted law, 

And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial, 

Than the ſeverity of public power, 

Which he ſo ſets at nought. 

1 CiT, He ſhall well know, 
The noble Tribunes are the people's mouths, 
And we their hands, 
ALL. He ſhall, be ſure on't. 
Men. Sir, Sir, 
Ste. Peace. pe 
Men. Do not cry havock, where you ſhould but hunt 

With modeſt warrant. | 
Ste. Sir, how comes it, you 

Have help to make this reſcue ? 

Men, Hear me ſpeak ; 

As I do know the Conſul's worthineſs, 

So can I name his faults 
Ste. Conſul ? What Conſul ? 
Mx. The Conſul Coriolanus, 
BRV. He Conſal ? 

ALL, No, no, no, no, no, 
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Main. If by the Tribunes' leave, and your't, goed 
people, 

I may be heard, I'd crave a word or two z 
The which ſhall turn you to no other harm, 
Than ſo much loſs of time. 

Ste. Speak briefly then, 
For we are peremptory to diſpatch 
This viperous traitor z to eject him hence, 
Were but one danger ; and to keep him here, 
Our certain death; therefore it is decreed, 
He dies to night. 

Mx. Now the good Gods forbid, 
That our renowned Rome, whoſe gratitude 
Tow'rds her deſerving children is enroll'd 
In Jove's own book, like an unnatural dam 


1 

Should now eat up her own! 

Sic. He's a diſeaſe that muſt be cut away. | 
Men. Oh, he's a limb, that has but a diſeaſe ; 

Mortal, to cut it off; to cure it eaſie. l 

What has he done to Rome, that's worthy death ? g 


Killing our enemies, the blood he hath loſt, 
Which I dare vouch, is more than that he hath, 
By many an ounce, he dropt it for his country, 
And what is leſt, to loſe it by his country, 
Were to us all that do't and ſuffer it, 
A brand to th' end o' th' world. 

Sic, This is clean kam, | 

BU. Meerly awry. When he did love his country, 
It honour'd him. 

S1c. The ſervice of the foot 
Being once gangreen'd, it is not then reſpected 
For what before it was, 
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Bxv. We'll hear no more. 
Purſue him to his houſe, and pluck him thence x 
Leſt his infection, being of catching nature, 
Spread further. 
May. One word mare; one word; 
This tiger ſooted rage, when it ſhall find 
The harm of unſkann'd ſwiftneſs, will, too late, 
Tye leaden pounds t' its heels. Proceed by proceſs, 
Leſt parties, as he is belov'd, break out, 
And ſack great Rome with Romans, 
Bau. If twere ſo 
S810. What do ye talk ? 
Have we not had a taſte of his obedience, 
Our Adiles ſmote, ourſelves reſiſted? Come 
Men. Conſider this; he hath been bred i'ch' wars 
Since he could draw a ſword, and is ill ſchool'd 
In boulted language ; meal and bran together 
He throws without diſtinction. Give me leave, 
I'll go to him, and undertake to bring him 
Where he ſhall anſwer by a lawful form, 
In peace, to his utmoſt peril. 
1 San, Noble tribunes, 
It is the humane way; the other courſe 
Will prove too bloody, and the end of it 
Unknown to the beginning. 
816. Noble Menenius, 
Be you then as the people's officer, 
—— Maſters, lay down your weapons. 
Ba v. Go not home. 
Ste. Meet on the forum; we'll attend you there, 
Where, if you bring not Marcius, we'll proceed 
In our firſt way, 
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Mz x. Til bring him to you. | 

Let me deſire your company. [To the Senators ] He muft 
come. 

Or what is worſe will follow. | 

2 SEN. Pray, let's to him. | -  [Exeunt, 


8c r AN V. Changes to Coriolanus's houſe. 
Enter Coriolanus, with Nobles. 


Cox. Let them pull all about mine ears, preſent me 
Death on the wheel, or at wild horſes? heels, 

Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 

That the precipitation might down ſtretch | 

Below the beam of fight, yet will 1 {till 


Be thus to them. 
Enter Volumnia, 
Non l. You do the nobler. 
Cor. I muſe, my mother g 
Does not approve me further, who was wont 
To call them woollen vaſſals, things created 
To buy and fell with groats; to ſhew bare heads- B 
In congregations, yawn, be ſtill, and wonder, x 
When one but of my ordinance ſtood up . 
To ſpeak of peace or war, [To Vol.] I talk of you, 
Why did you wiſh me milder? wou'd you have me 
Falſe to my nature? rather ſay, I play 
The man I am. 
VoL. Oh, fir, fir, fir, 
I would have had you put your power well on, 
Before you had worn it out. * 
Cox. Let it go, 
Tt 
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vor. You might have been enough the man you are, 


With ſtriving leſs to be ſo, Leſſer had been 
The.thwartings of your diſpoſitions, if 
You had not ſhew'd them how you were diſposꝰ a 
Fre they lack'd power to croſs you, 

Cor. Let them hang. 

Vol. Ay, and burn too. 


Enter Menenius, with the Senators. 


Mv. Come, come, you've been too rough, ſomething. 


too rough; 

You muſt return, and/mend it, 

Sen, There's no remedy, 
Unleſs, by not ſo doing, our good city 
Cleave in the midſt, and periſh, 

Vol. Pray, be counſell'd : 
I have a heart as little apt as yours, 
But yet a brain that leads my uſe of anger 
To better *vantage. 

Mex. Well ſaid, noble woman: 
Before he ſhould thus ſtoop to the herd, but that 
The violent fit o' th* times craves it as phyſick 
For the whole ſtate, I'd put my armour on, 
Which I can ſcarcely bear. 

Cor. What muſt I do? 

Mev. Return to th* Tribunes. 

Cor. Well, what then? what then? 

Mew. Repent what you have ſpoke. 

Cox. For them? I cannot do it for the Gods, 
Muſt I then do't to them ? 

Vol. You are too abſolute, 
Tho? therein you can never be too noble, 

00 4 
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But when extremeties ſpeak. I've heard you ſay, | * 
Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends, kn 
I* th* war do grow together, grant THAT, and tell me, 
In peace, what each of them by th' other loſes, 
That they combine not there ? 
Cor, Tuſh, tuſh. 
Men, A good demand. 
Vor. If it be honour in your wars, to ſeem 
The ſame you are not, which for your beſt ends 
You call your policy, how is't leſs, or worſe, 
That it ſhould hold companionſhip in peace 
With honour, as in war; fince that to both 
It ſtands in like requeſt ? 
Cox. Why force you this? 
Vou. Becauſe it lies on you to ſpeak to th* people ; 
Not by your own inſtruction, nor by th' matter 
Which your heart prompts you to, but with ſuch words 
That are but rooted in your tongue; though baſtards, ang 
ſyllables 
Of no allowance, to your boſom's truth. 
Now, this no more diſhonours you at all, 
Than to take in a town with gentle words, 
Which elſe would put you to your fortune, and 
The hazatd of much blood. 
I would diſſemble with my nature, where 
My fortunes and my friends at ſtake required, 
I ſhould do ſo in honqur, I am in this 
Your wife, your ſon, theſe ſenators, the nobles, 
And you will rather ſhew our general lowts 
How you can frown, than ſpend a fawn upon em, Here 
For the inheritance of their loves, and ſafegugrd Co 
Of what that want might ruin Yeu 
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Max. Noble lady! 
come, go with us, ſpeak fair. You may ſalve ſo 
Not what is dangerous preſent, but the loſs 
Of what is paſt. 
Vor. I pr'ythee now, my Son, 
Go to them, with this bonnet in thy hand, 
And thus far having ſtretch'd it, here be with them, 
Thy knee buſſing the ſtones ; for in ſuch buſineſs 
Action is eloquence, and th" eyes of th* ignorant 
More learned than the ears; waving thy head 
Which often, thus, correcting thy ſtout heart, 
Now humble as the ripeſt Mulberry, 
That will not hold the handling : or ſay to them, 
Thou art their Soldier, and being bred in broils, 
Haſt not the ſoft way, which thou doſt confeſs 
Were fit for thee to uſe, as they to claim, 
la aſking their good loves; but thou wilt frame 
| Thy ſelf (forſooth) hereafter theirs ſo far, 
As thou haſt power and perſon. 
Men. This but done, 
Ev'n as ſhe ſpeaks, why, all their hearts were yours: 
For they have pardons, being aſk d, as free, 
As words to little purpoſe. 
Vot. Pr'ythee now, 
Go and be rul'd ; altho', I know, thou'dſt rather 
Follow thige enemy in a fiery Gulf 
Than flatter him in a bower. 


Enter Cominiue, 
Here is Cominius, 
Cou. I've been i' th' Market-place, and, Sir, tis fit 
Yeu have ſtrong Party, or defend yourſelf 
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By calmneſs, or by abſence. All's in anger. 
Men. Only, fair ſpeech, 
Com. I think, *twill ſerve, if he 
Can thereto frame his ſpirit. 
Vo L. He muſt and will. 
—Pr'ythee now, ſay you will, and go about it. 
Cox. Muſt I go ſhew them my unbarbed ſconce ? 
Muſt my baſe tongue give to my noble heart 
A lie, that it muſt bear? Well, I will do't : 
Yet were there but this ſingle Plot to loſe, 
This mould of Marcius, they to duſt ſhould grind it, 
And throw't againſt the wind. To th' Market-place ! 
You've put me now to ſuch a Part, which never 
I ſhall diſcharge to th' liſe. ; 
Com. Come, come, we'll prompt you. 
Vol Ay, pr'ythee now, ſweet Son; as thou haſt ſaid, Or ne 


My praiſes made thee firſt a Soldier, ſo, Ti y 
To have my praiſe for this, perform a Part vor 
Thou haſt not done before. Con 
Cor. Well, I muſt do't : | Your { 
Away, my Diſpoſition, and poſſeſs me With 4 
Some Harlot's ſpirit! my throat of war be turn'd, Than 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe Cor 
Small as an Eunuch, or the Virgin's voice t the 
That Babies lulls afleep ! the ſmiles of Knaves Will an 
Tent in my cheeks, and ſchool-boysꝰ tears take up Mex 
The glaſſes of my fight! a Beggar's tongue Cor, 
Make motion through-my lips, and my arm'd knees, 
Which bow'd but in my ſtirrup, bend like his 
That hath receiv'd an alms ! I will not do't, ——— 
Leſt I ſarceaſe to honour mine-own truth, 5 
rann 


And, by my body's action, teach my mind 
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moſt inherent baſeneſs. 
Vol. At thy choice then. 
To beg of thee, it is my more diſhonour, 
Than thou of them, Come all to ruin, let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous ſtoutneſs; for I mock at Death 
With as big heart as thou. Do, as thou liſt : 
Thy valiantaeſs was mine, thou ſuck'dſt it from me : 
But own thy pride thyſelf, 
Cox. Pray, be content. 
Mother, I'm going to th* Market-place. 
Chide me no more. I'll mountebank their loves, 
Cos their hearts from them, and come home belov'd 
Of all the Trades in Rome. Look, I am going. 
Commend me to my Wife. L' return Conſul, 
: or never truſt to what my tongue can do 
[th way of flattery further. 
Voz. Do your will, [Exit Volumnia. 
Con. Away, the Tribunes do attend yon. Arm 
Your ſelf to anſwer mildly; for they're prepar'd 
With accuſations, as I hear, more ſtrong 
Than are upon you yet, 
Cor, The word is, mildly.—Pray you, let us 80. 
t them accuſe me by invention; I 
Wil anſwer in mine honour. 
Mex, Ay, but mildly. 
Cox. Well, mildly be it then, mildly— [Exeunt. 


SCG RENE VI. Changes to the Forum. 


Enter Sicinius and Brutus. 


* * . * 
v. In this point charge him home, that he affect 
annic Power: if Be evade us there, 
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Inforce him with his envy to the People, 
And that the Spoil, got on the Antiates, 
Was ne'er diſtributed. What. will he come? 
Enter an AMdile, 
Ep. He's coming. 
Bx v. How accompanied? 
Ep. With old Menenius, and thoſe Senators 
That always favour'd him. 
Sc. Have you a catalogue 
Of all the voices that we have procur'd, 
Set down by th' poll? 
Ao. I have; tis ready, here. 
S1c. Have you collected them by Tribes ? 
Av. I have. 
Sic. Aſſemble preſently the People hither, 
And, when they hear me ſay, It ſhall be ſo, 
I'th' right and ſtrength o' th* Commons, be it either 
For Death, for Fine, or Baniſhment, then let them, 


If I ſay Fine, cry Fine; if Death, cry Death; 81 
Inſiſting on the old Prerogative A 
And Power i' th' truth o' th' Cauſe. Co 
Av. | will inform them. Bo 
Ba u. And when ſuch time they have begun to cry, Co 
Let chern not ceaſe, but with a Din confus d | Muſt 
Inforce the preſent execution SIC 
Of what we chance to ſentence. If you 
Ep. Very well. Allow 
Sto. Make them be ſtrong and ready for this hint, To ſu 
When we ſhall hap to give't them. as ſha 
Bu v. Go about it, [Exit Aale. Cos 


Put him to choler ſtraight z be bath been uud 


dile, 
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Frer to conquer, and to have his word 

Of contradiction. Being once chaft, he cannot 

ze rein'd again to temp'rance then he ſpeaks 
What's in his heart; and That is there, which looks 
With us to break his neck, 


Eater Coriolanus, Menenius and Cominius, with others, 
Sie. Well, here he comes. 
Man. Calmly, I do beſeech you. 
Cox, Ay, as an hoſtler, that for the pooreſt piece 
Will bear the Knave by th' volume: — The honour'd Goda 
Keep Rome in Safety, and the Chairs of Juſtice 
Supply with worthy men, plant love amongſt you, 
Throng our large Temples with the ſhews of peace, 
And not our ſtreets with war ! 
i Sxn. Amen, amen 
Mey. A noble wiſh. 


Enter the Ædile with the Plebeians. 
Ste. Draw near, ye People. 
Ap. Liſt to your Tribunes. Audience; peace, I ſay. 
Cor, Firſt, hear me ſpeak. 
Bora TRI. Well, ſay. Peace, ho. | 


Cox. Shall I be charg'd no farther than this preſent > 
Muſt all determine here ? 


Sic. I do demand, 
f you ſubmit you to the People's voices, 
Allow their Officers, and are content 
To ſuffer lawful Cenſure for ſuch Faults 
As ſhall be prov'd upon you? 

Cor, I ara content, 
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Rather than envy. You 


.CORIOLANTVUS, 


Mx. Lo, Citizens, he ſays, he is content. 
The warlike ſervice he has done, conſider; 
Think on the wounds his body bears, which ſhew 


Like Graves i' th* holy Church-Yard. 


Cox. Scratches with briars, ſcars to move Laughter only, 
Mx. Conſider further: 

That when he ſpeaks not like a Citizen, 

You find him like a Soldier; do not take 

His rougher accents for malicious ſounds ; + 

But, as I ſay, ſuch as become a Soldier, 


Com. Well, well, no more. 
Cor. What is the matter, 
That being paſt for Conſul with full voice, 
I'm fo diſhonour'd, that the very hour 
You take it off again ? 
Sic. Anſwer to us. 
Cox, Say then. Tis true, I ought ſo. 
Sic. We charge you, that you have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all ſcaſon'd Office, and to wind 
Yourſelf into a Power tyrannical ; 
For which you are a traitor to the People. 
Cox. How ! Traitor? 
Men. Nay, temperately. Your Promiſe, 
Cor. The fires i“ th' loweſt hell fold in the people! 
Call me their traitor ! Thou injurious Tribune ! 


Within thine eyes ſat twenty thouſand deaths 


In thy hands clutch'd as many millions, in 

Thy lying tongue both numbers; I would ſay, 
Thou lieſt, unto thee, with a voice as free, | 
As I do pray the Gods, 
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$1c. Mark you this, people ? 
AI. To th' Rock with him. 
Sic. Peace. | 
What need you lay new matter to his charge : 
What you have ſeen him do, and heard him ſpeak, 
Beating your Officers, curſing yourſelves, 
Oppoſing laws with ſtrokes, and here defying 
Thoſe whoſe great Power muſt try him, even this 
$ criminal, and in ſuch capital kind, 
Deſerves th* extreameſt death. 
BRU. But fince he hath 
Stery'd well for Rome a | 
Cox. What do you prate of ſervice ? 
Bz u. I talk of That, that knogy it. 
Cox. You ? | 
Mr x. Is this the promiſe that you made your Mother? 
Com. Know, I pray you 
Cox. I'll know no farther, 
Let them pronounce the ſteep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, fleaing. Pent to linger 
But with a grain a-day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word ; 
Nor check my courage for what they can give, 
To hay't with ſaying, good morrow. 
Ste. For that he has, | | bs 
As much as in him lyes, from time to time f 
Envy'd againſt the people; ſeeking means 
To pluck away their Power ; has now at laſt 
Giy'n hoſtile ſtrokes, and that not in the preſence 
Of dreaded juſtice, but on the Miniſters 
That do diſtribute it; in the name o' th' People, 
And in the Power of us the Tribunes, we, 
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Ev'n from this inſtant, baniſh him our City; 
In peril of precipitation 
From off the Rock Tarpeian, never more 
To enter our Rome's Gates, I th* People's Name, 
I ſay, it ſhall be fo. 
ALL. It ſhall be fo, it ſhall be ſo; let him away. 
He's baniſh'd, and it ſhall be ſo, 
Com. Hear me, my Maſters, and my common Friend 
Sic. He's ſentenc'd. No more hearing. 
Com, Let me ſpeak : 
I have been Conſul, and can ſhew for Rome 
Her Enemies marks upon me. I do love 
My Country's Good, with a reſpe& more tender, 
More holy, and profound,” than mine own life, 
My dear wife's eſtimate, her womb's increaſe, 
And treaſure of my loins ; then if I would 
Speak that 
Ste. We know your drift. Speak what ? 
Bx u. There's no more to be faid, but he is baniſh's 
As enemy to the People and his Country, 
It ſhall be fo. | | 
ALL. It ſhall be ſo, it ſhall be fo. 
Cor. You common cry of curs, whoſe breath I hate, 
As reek o th' rotten fenns ; whoſe love I prize, 
As the dead carcaſſes of unburied men, 
That do corrupt my air; I baniſh you. 
And here remain with your uncertainty ; 
Let every feeble rumour fhake your hearts; 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into deſpair. Have the power ftif 
To baniſh your Defenders, *tifi at length, 
Your ignorance, which finds not, till it feels, 
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Making but reſervation of your ſelves, 
Still your own enemies, deliver you, 
As moſt abated captives, to ſome nation 

That won you without blows ! Deſpiſing then, 
For you, the City, thus I turn my back. 


There is a world el'ewhere——— 
{Exeunt Coriolanus, Cominius, and othere, 


[The People ſhout, and throw up their caps. 
AD. The people's enemy is gone, is gone! 
ALL. Our enemy is baniſh'd; he is gone! Hoo; hoo! 
Sie. Go ſee him out at gates, and follow him 
As he hath follow'd you ; with all deſpight 
Give him deſerv'd vexation. Let a guard 
Aitend us through the City. 
ALL, Come, come, let us ſee him out at the gates; come. 
The Gods preſerve our noble Tribunes !-——come. 
[Exeunt. 


ACTS. SCORES. 


Before the Gates of Rome. 


Enter Coriol: nu, Volumnia, Virgilia, Menenius, Cominius, 
with the young Nobility of Rome. 


Cor, E OME, leave your tears. A brief farewel. The 
beaſt 


With many heads butts me away. Nay, mother, 
Where is your antient Courage? you were us'd 
To ſay, Extremity was the trier of ſpirits, 
That common chances common men could bear; 
That, when the Sea was calm, all boats alike 
Shew'd maſterſhip in floating. Fortune's blows, 
When moſt ſtruck home, being gentle wounded, crayes 
A noble cunning, You were us'd to load me 
Vol. V. P p 
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With precepts, that would make invincible 
The heart that conn'd them. 

Vis. O beav'ns! O heav*ns ! 

Cor. Nay, pr'ythee, woman 


Vol. Now the red peſtilence ſtrike all trades in Rome, 


And occupations periſh ! 

Cox. What! what! what! 
1 ſhall be lov'd, when I am lack'd. Nay, mother, 
Reſume that ſpirit, when you were wont to ſay, 
If you had been the wife of Hercules, 
Six of his labours you'd have done, and ſav'd 
Your huſband ſo much ſweat. Cominius, 
Droop not; adieu. Farewel, my wife! my mother! 
Pl do well yet. Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are ſalter than a younger man's, 
And venornous to thine eyes. My ſometime General, 
I've ſeen thee ſtern, and thou haſt oft beheld 
Heart-hardning ſpectacles. Tell theſe ſad women, 
"Tis fond to wail inevitable ſtroaks, 
As *tis to laugh at em. Mother, you wot, 
My hazards {till have been your ſolace; and 
Believ't not lightly, though I go alone, 
Like to a lonely dragon, that his ſen 
Makes ſear'd, and talk'd of more than ſeen, your Son 
Will, or exceed the common, or be caugat 
With cautelous baits and practice. 

Ver. My firſt Son, 
Where will you go? take good Cominius 
With thee a while, determine on ſome courſe, 
More than a wild expoſure to each chance, 
That ſtarts i' th* way before thee, 

Cox. O the Gods! 
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Com. I'll follow thee a month, deviſe with thee 

Where thou ſhalt reſt, that thou may'ſt hear of us, 
And we of thee. So, if the time thruſt forth, 
A Cauſe for thy Repeal, we ſhall not ſend 
O'er the vaſt world, to ſeek a ſingle man; 
And loſe advantage, which doth ever cool 
I'th* abſence of the needer. 

Cox. Fare ye well. 

Thou'ſt years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the war's ſurfeits, to go rove with one 

That's yet unbruis'd bring me but out at gate. 
Come, my ſweet wie, my deareſt mother, and 
My friends of noble touch; when I am orth, 
Bid me farewel, and ſmile. I pray you, come, 
While I remain above the ground, you ſhall 
Hear from me ſtill, and never of me aught 

But what is like me formerly, 

Men. That's worthily 

As any ear can hear. Come, let's not weep. 
If I could ſhake off but one ſeven years 
From theſe old arms and legs, by the good Gods, 
I'd with thee every foot, 
Cox. Give me thy hand. [Exeunt, 


Se ENR II. Enter Sicinius and Brutus, with the Zdile. 


Ste. Bid them all home, He's gone; and we'll no 
further, ? 

Vex'd are the Nobles, who, we ſee, have ſided 
In his behalf, 

BRV. Now we have ſhewn our Power, 
Let us ſeem humbler aſter it is done, 
Than when it was a doing. 
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Ste. Bid them home: 
Say, their great enemy is gone, and they 


Stand in their antient Strength. * 
BR u. Diſmiſs them home. [Exeunt, 
Enter Volumnia, Virgilia, and Menenius, k 
Here comes his Mother. | T 
Stic. Let's not meet her. 
Bau. Why? 


Sic, They ſay, ſhe's mad. 
Bev. They have talen note of us. Keep on your way, 
VoL. Oh, y'are well met. 
The hoarded plague o' th* Gods requite your love 
Mx. Peace, peace; be not ſo loud. 
Vol. If that I could for weeping, you ſhould hear 
Nay, and you ſhall hear ſome. Will you be gone? 
[To Brutus, 
V1s. {To Sicin,] You ſhall ſtay too, I would, I hadthe 
power 
To ſay ſo to my Huſband 
S1c. Are you mankind ?- 
Vol. Ay, fool. Is that a ſhame ? Note but this fool, 
Was not a Man my Father? Hadſt thou foxſhip 
To baniſh him that ſtruck more blows for Rome, 
Than thou haſt ſpoken words 
Sic Oh bleſſed heav*ns ! 
Vol. More noble blows, than ever thou wiſe words, 
And for Rome's good—['ll tell thee what Vet go 
Nay, but thou ſhalt ſtay too——I would, my ſon 
Were in Arabia, and thy tribe before him, 
His good ſword in his hand. 
Sic, What chen? 
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Vito, What then? he'd make an end of thy poſterity, 
vo L. Baſtards, and all, 
Cood man, the wounds that he does bear for Rome 
Max. Come, come, peace. 
Sic. 1 would, he had continued to his Country 
As he began, and not unknit himſelf 
The noble knot he made. 
Bav. I would, he had, 
vol. I would, he had !""Twas you incens'd the rabble; 
Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thoſe myſteries which Heav'n 
Will not have Earth to know, 
Bav, Pray, let us go. 
vol. Now, pray, Sir, get you gone. 
You've done a brave deed. Ere you go, hear this. 
As far as doth the Capitol exceed 
The meaneſt houſe in Rome; ſo far my Son, 
This Lady's Huſband here, this, do you ſee, 
Whom you have baniſh'd, does exceed you all. 
Bav, Well, well, we'll leave you, 
Sic. Why ſtay you to be baited 
With one that wants her wits ? 
Vol. Take my prayers with you, 
| wiſh, the Gods had nothing elle to do, [Exeunt Tribunes. 
But to confirm my curſes! Could I meet 'em 
But once a day, it would unclog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to't. 
Men, You've told them home, 
And, by my troth, have cauſe. You'll ſup with me? 
Vol. Anger's my meat, I ſup upon myſelf, ; 
And fo ſhall ſtarve with feeding. Come, let's go, 
Leave this faint puling, and lament as I do, 
Pp3 
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In anger, Juno like. Come, come. 
Mxv. Fie, fie, fie! | [Exeunt, 


S RENE III. Changes to Antium. Enter a Roman 
and a Volician. 


„ 8 8 tt. >. 


Rom. I know you well, Sir, and you know me. 
Your name, I think, is ApRIAx. 
Vo. It is fo, Sir. Truly, I have forgot you. 


Rom. I am a Roman, but my ſervices are as you are, p 
againſt 'em, Know you me yet ? 

Vol. Nicanor ? no, | Dp 

Rom. The ſame, Sir. | } 


Vor. You had more beard when I laft ſaw you, but 
your favour is well appear'd by your tongue. What's the 
news in Roms ? I have a note from the Vorsct av State 
to find you ont there. You have well ſav'd me a day's 
journey. | 

Rom. There have been in Roms ſtrange inſurrections; 
The People againſt the Senators, Patricians and Nobles. 

Vol. Hath been! is it ended then? our State thinks not 
ſoz they are in a moſt warlike preparation, and hope to 
come upon them in the heat of their diviſion, 

Row. The main blaze of it is paſt, but a ſmall thing 
would make it flame again, For the nobles receive ſo to 
heart the baniſhment of that worthy CoxtoLanvs, that | 
they are ina ripe aptneſs to take all power from the People, 
and to pluck from them their Tribunes for ever. This lies 
glowing, I can tell you; and is almoſt mature for the vio- 
lent breaking out. 

Vol. CorloLANUs baniſh'd? 


Rom, Baniſh'd, Sir. 
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vor. You will be welcome with this intelligence, 


NĩieANOR. 

Rom. The day ſerves well for them now. I have heard 
it ſaid, the fitteſt time to corrupt a man's wife, is When 
ſhe's fallen out with her huſband. Your noble Turzvus 
Auy1D1vs will appear well in theſe was, his great Op- 
poſer Cox 10 AN Us being now in no requeſt of his Country. 

Vor. He cannot chuſe. I am moſt fortunate, thus ac- 
cidentally to encounter you. You have ended my buſineſs, 
and I will merrily accompany you home, 

Rom. I ſhall between this and ſupper tell you moſt 
firange things from Roms ; all tending to the good of their 
Adverſaries, Have you an army ready, ſay you? 

Vor, A moſt royal one, The Centurions aud their 
Charges diſtinctly billetted, already in the entertainment, 
and to be on foot at an hour's warning. 

Rom, I am joyful to hear of their readineſs, and am the. 
man, I think, that ſhall ſet them in preſent action. So, 
Sir, heartily well met, and moſt glad of your company. 

Vor. You take my Part from me, Sir, I have the moſt 
cauſe to be glad of yours, 

Ron. Well, let us go together. [Exeunt. 
Enter Coriolanus in mean Apparel, diſguis'd and muffled. 

Cor, A goodly City is this An T1um,——City, 

'Tis I, that made thy widows; many an heir 
Of theſe fair edifices for my wars 
Have I heard groan, and drop ; then know Me not, 
Leſt that thy Wives with ſpits, and boys with ſtones, 
| Enter a Citizen. 
In puny battle ſlay me. Save you, Sir. 
CiT. And you, 
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Con. Direct me, if it be your will, where great 
Avripius lies: is he in AnTium ? 

Cr r. He is, and feaſts the Nobles of the State, 

At his houſe this night. 
Cor. Which is his houſe, I beſeech you? 
Ci r. This, here, before you. : 

Cox. Thank you, Sir. Farewel. [Exit Citizen, 
Oh, world, thy ſlippery turns ! friends now faſt-ſworn, 
Whoſe double boſoms ſeem to wear one heart, 

Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal and exerciſe 
Are ſtill together, who twine, as 'twere, in love 
Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, 
On a diſſention of a doit, break out 

| To bittereſt enmity, So felleſt foes, 
Whoſe paſſions and whoſe plots have broke their ſleep 
To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 
Some trick not worth an egg, ſhall grow dear friends, 
And inter- join their iſſues. So, with me. 
My birth-place have I and my lovers left; 
This enemy's Town I'll enter; if he lay me, 
He does fair juſtice ; if he give me way, 
I'll do his Country ſervice. Exit. 


a 


SEN IV. Changes to a Hall in Aufidius's Houfe. 
Muſick plays. Enter a Serving-man. 
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Serv. Wine, wine, wine! What ſervice is here? 
I think, our fellows are aſleep. [Exit, 
Enter another Serving man, 
2 SxR, Where's Corus? my Maſter calls for bim. 
Cor us. 
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Enter Cox10LAnus. 

Cox. A goodly houſe; the feaſt ſmells well; but I ap- 
pear not like a gueſt. 

Enter the firſt Serving- man. 

1 Sts, What would you have, friend? Whence are you? 
Here's no place for you. Pray go to the door. [Exit, 

Cor. I have deſerv'd no better entertainment, in being 
CokloLAN us. [ Aſide, 

Enter ſecond Servant, 

2 Sx, Whence are you, Sir? Has the porter his eyes 
in his head, that he gives entrance to ſuch companions ? 
Pray, get you out, 

Cor. Away! 

2 SkR. Away? Get you away. 

Cox. Now thou'rt troubleſome. 

2 Ser. Are you fo brave? I'll have you talk'd with anon. 


Enter a third Servant. The firſt meets him. 

3 Str, What Fellow's this? 

Sex. A ſtrange one as ever I look'd on. I cannot get 
him out o' ch' houſe, Pr'ythee, call my maſter to him. 

3 Sr. What have you to do here, Fellow? Pray, you, 
avoid the houſe, 

Cor. Let me but ſtand, I will not hurt your hearth. 

3 Str. What are you? 

Cox. A Gentleman. 

3 Ser. A marvellous poor one, 

Cox. True; fol am. 

3 Ser, Pray you, poor Gentleman, take up ſome other 
Station, here's no place for you. Pray you, avoid, Come, 

Cox. Follow your function, go and batten on cold bits. 

[Puſhes him away from him. 
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3 Sr. What, will you not? pr'ythee, * my Maſter, 
what a ſtrange Gueſt he has here. 
2 Ser. And I ſhall. [Exit ſecond Serving-man, 
3 Sen. Where dwell'ſt thou? 
Cor. Under the Canopy. 
3 Sxx. Under the Canopy ? 
. Cor. Ay. 
3 Ser. Where's that? 
Cox. I th” City of Kites and Crows, 
3.Ses. I th* City of Kites and Crows? what an Aſs it is! 
then thou dwell'ſt with Daws too ? 
Cor. No, I ſerve not thy maſter. 
3 Sr. How, Sir! do you meddle with my maſter ? 
Cos. Ay, tis an honeſter ſervice, than to meddle with 
thy Miſtreſs. Thou prat'ſt, and prat'ſt; ſerve with thy 
trencher. Hence, [Beats him away, 
Enter Aufidius with a Serving-man. 
Avr. Where is this Fellow? 
2 SxR. Here, Sir. I'd have beaten him like a dog, 
but for diſturbing the Lords within. 
Avr. Whence com'ſt thou? what would'ſt thou? thy name? 
Why ipeak*ſt not? peak, man: what's thy name? 
Cox. I, Tallus, yet thou know'ſt me not, and ſeeing me, 
Do not yet take me for the man I am, 
Neceffity commands me name myſelf, 
Avr. What is thy name? 
Cor. A name unmuſical to VoLsC1AN ears, 
And harſh in found to thine. 
Avr. Say, what's thy name ? 
Thou haſt a erim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a coramand in't. Theourch thy tackle's torn, 
Thou ſhew'ſ}+ a noble veſſel. What's thy name? 
Cox. Prepare thy brow to frown, Know'lt thou me yet! 
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Abr. I know thee not. Thy name? 
Cor, My name is Catus Marcivs, who hath done 
To thee particularly, and to all the Vo sc HAAS, 
Great hurt and miſchief; thereto witneſs may 
My Sirname CorloLAnus, The painful ſervice, 
The extream dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankleſs country, are requited 
But with that Sirname; a good memory, 
And witnels of the malice and diſpleaſure 
Which thou ſhould'ſt bear me; only that name remains; 
The cruelty and envy of the people, | 
Permitted by our daſtard Nobles, who 
Have all ſorſook me, hath devour'd the reſt ; 
And ſuffer'd me by the voice of ſlaves to be 
Whoop'd out of Rome, Now, this extremity 
Hath brought me to thy hearth, not out of hope, 
Miſtake me not, to fave ray life, for if 
] had fear'd death, of all the men i'th' world 
I'd have avoided thee; but in meer ſpite 
To be full quit of thoſe my Baniſhers, 
Stand I before thee here. Then if thou haſt 
A heart of wreak in thee, that wilt revenge 
Thine own particular wrongs, and {top thoſe maims 
Of ſhare ſeen through thy Country, ſpeed thee ſtraight, 
And make my miſery ſerve thy Turn; fo uſe it, 
That my revengeſul ſervices may piove 
As benefits to thee, For I will fight 
Againſt my cankec'd Country with the ſpleen 
Ot all the under fiends. But if ſo be 
Thou dar'ſt not this, and that to prove more {ortunes 
Thou'rt mr*d; then, in a word, I alſo am 
Longer to live molt weary, and preſent 
My throat to thee, and to thy ancient malice; 
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Which not to cut, would ſhew thee but a fool, 
Since I have ever follow'd thee with hate, 
Drawn tons of blood out of thy Country's breaſt, 
And cannot live, but to thy ſhame, unleſs 
It be to do thee ſervice, 
Avr. Oh, Marcivs, MARci1vs, 
Each word, thou'ſt ſpoke, hath weeded from my heart 
A root of ancient envy, If JueiTzR 
Should from yon cloud ſpeak to me things divine, 
And ſay, *Tis TRUt®; I'd not believe them more 
Than thee, all-noble Maxcr1vs. Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where-againſt 
My grained aſh an hundred times hath broke, 
And ſcar'd the moon with ſplinters. Here I clip, 
The anvil of my ſword, and conteſt 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ſtrength I did 
Contend againſt thy valour, Know thou firſt, 
J lov'd the maid I married; never man 
Sigh'd truer breath; but that I ſee thee here, 
Thou noble thing ! more dances my rapt heart, 
Than when I firſt my wedded miſtreſs ſaw 
Beſtride my threſhold, Why, thou Mans! I tell thee, 
We have a power on foot; and I had purpoſe 
Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 
Or loſe my arm for't, Thou haſt beat me out 


Twelve ſeveral times, and I have nightly ſince 


Dreamt of encounters 'twixt thyſelf and me; 
We have been down together in my ſleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fiſting each other's throat, 
And wak'd half dead with nothing. Worthy MAaRcivy 
Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that | 
Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all 
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From twelve to ſeventy; and pouring war 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Rour, 
Like a bold flood o'erbear, O come, go in, 
And take our friendly Senators by th' hands, 
Who now are here, taking their leave of me, 
Who am prepar'd againſt your Territories, 
Though not for Rome itſelf. 
Cor. You bleſs me, Gods! 
Avr. Therefore, moſt abſolute Sir, if thou wilt have 
The leading of thy own revenges, take 
One half of my commiſſion, and ſet down 
As beſt thou art experienc'd, ſince thou know'ſt 
Thy country's ſtrength and weakneſs, thine own ways; 
Whether to knock againſt the gates of Roux, 
Or rudely viſit them in parts remote, 
To fright them, ere deſtroy. But come, come in. 
Let me commend thee firſt to thoſe, that ſhall 
Say YEA to thy defires. A thouſand welcomes ! 
And more a friend, than e'er an enemy : 
Vet, Maxcius, that was much,—Your hand; moſt wel- 
come ! | [Exeunt. 


Scr V. Enter two Servants. 


1 Ser, Here's a ſtrange alteration. 

2 Ser. By my hand, I had thought to have ſtrucken him 
with a cudgel, and yet my mind gave me, his clothes made 
a ſalſe report of him. 

i Ser, What an arm he has! he turn'd me about with 

his fingers and his thumb, as one would ſet up a top. 

2 Str, Nay, I knew by his face that there was ſome- 
thing in him, He had, Sir, a kind of face, methought 
l cannot tell how to term it. 
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1 Ser. He had ſo; looking as it were—'would I were 
hang'd, but I thought there was more in him than I could 
think. 

2 Ser. So did I, Ill be ſworn, He is ſimply the rareſt 
man i'th' world. 

1 Ser. I think, he is; but a greater Soldier than he, you 


wot one. 


2 Sex. Who, my maſter ? 

1 Str. Nay, it's no matter for that. 

2 Str. Worth fix of him. 

1 Sex, Nay, not ſo neither; but I take him to be the 
greater Soldier, 

2 SEx, Faith, look you, one cannot tell how to ſay that; 
for the defence of a Town, our General is excellent. 

1 Ser, Ay, and for an aſſault too. 

Enter a third Servant, 

3 Ser. Oh, flaves, I can tell you news; news, you 
raſcals. ; 

BoTn, What, what, whit? let's partake. 

3 Str. I would not be a Rou Ax, of all nations. I had 
as lieve be a condemn'd man. 

BoTn. Wherefore? wherefore ? 

3 Ser. Why here's he that was wont to thwack our Ce- 
neral, Caius Maxrcivs. 

1 Str, Why do you ſay, thwack our General? 

3 Ser. I do not ay thwack our General; but he was 
always good cnough tor him. 

2 Str. Come, we are fellows and friends. He was ever 
too hard for him, I have heard him ſay fo himſelf. 

i Str, He was too hard for him directly, to ſay the truth 
on't. Before Cor10oL1, he ſcotcht him and nocht him like 
a carbonado, 
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3 Ses. And, had he been cannibally given, he might 


have broil'd and eaten him too. 

1 Ser, But, more of thy news; 

3Ser. Why, he is ſo made on here within, as if he were 
Son and Heir to Mars; ſet at upper end o'th' table; no 
queſtion aſk'd him by any of the Senators, but they ſtand 
bald before him. Our general himſelf makes a Miſtreſs of 
him, ſanQtifies him elf with's hands, and turns up the white 
0'th* eye to his diſcourſe, But the bottom of the news is, 
our General is cut 1'th* middle, and but one half of what 
he was yeſterday, For the other has half, by the intreaty 
and grant of the whole table. He'll go, he ſays, and ſowle 
the porter of Rowe gates by th' ears. He will mow down 
all before him, and leave his paſſage poll'd. 

2 Ser. And he's as like to do't as any man I can ima- 
gine, | 
3 Ser. Do't, be will do't, For, look you, Sir, he has 
as many friends as enemies; which friends, fir, as it were, 
duſt not, look you, fir, ſhew themſelves, as we term it, 
his friends, whilſt he's in direQitude. 

1 Sts, Directitude? What's that? 

3 Ser. But when they ſhall ſee, Sir, his Creſt up again, 
and the man in blood, they will out of their burroughe, like 
conies aſter r2in, and revel all with him, 

1 Ser. But when goes this forward ? 

3 Str. To morrow; to day; preſently. You ſhall have 
the drum ſtruck up this afternoon, Tis, as it were, a par- 
cel of their feaſt, and to be executed ere they wipe their 
lips. 

2 Ser, Why, then we ſhall have a ſtirring world again. 
This peace is worth nothing, but to ruſt iron, encreaſe tat- 
lors, and breed ballad-makers, 


1 
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1 Str, Let me have war, ſay I; it exceeds peace, 2; 
far as day does night; it's fprightly, waking, audible, and 
full of vent. Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, mull'd, 
deaf, ſleepy, inſenſible, à getter of more baſtard children 
than war's a deſtroyer of men. 

2 Ser. "Tis ſo; and as war in ſome ſort may be ſaid to 
be a raviſher, ſo it cannot be denied, but peace is a great 
maker of cuckolds. 

1 Ser. Ay, and it makes men hate one another, 

3 Sen. Reaſon ; becauſe they then leſs need one another, 
The wars, for my money. I hope, to ſee 
Roma Ns as cheap as VolsciAxs. 

They are riſing, they are riſing. 
BoTa..In, in, in, in. | | [Exeunt, 


Scene VI. A publick Place in Roms. Enter Siciniu; 
and Brutus. 


Sic. We hear not of him, neither need we fear him, 
His remedies are tame i' th' preſent peace, 
And quietneſs o' th* People, which before 
Were in wild hurry. Here he makes his Friends 
Bluſh, that the world goes well; who rather had, 
Though they themſelves did ſuffer by't, beheld 
Diſſentious numbers peſt'ring ſtreets, than ſee 
Our Tradeſmen ſinging in their ſhops, and going 
About their functions friendly, 

| Enter Menenius. 

Bx v. We ſtood to't in good time, Is this MExEx1vs! 

Sic. *Tis he, 'tis he. O he is grown moſt kind of late. 
Hail, Sir! | 

Mv. Hail to you both! 

Sic. Your CoxioLanus is not much miſs'd, but with 


— 
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pf late, 


t with 


do, were he more angry at it. 


he could have temporiz'd. 
Sie. Where is he, hear you? 
Mx. Nay, I hear nothing. 
His mother and his wife hear nothing from him, 
' Enter three or four Citizens. 
ALL, The Gods preſerve you both ! 
Sic. Good-e'en, neighbours, 
Ba u. Good-e'en to you all; good-e'en to you all. 
1 CiT. Ourſelves, our wives, and children, on our knees, 
Are bound to pray for you both. 
Sic. Live and thrive ! 
Bx Uu. Farewell, kind neighbours : 
We wiſh'd CoxtoLAnvs had lov'd you as we did. 
ALL. Now the Gods keep you! 
Bor TRI. Farewel, farewel. [Exeunt Citizens. 
Sic. This is a happier and more comely time, | 
Than when theſe fellows ran about the ſtreets, 
Crying confuſion. 
BN U. Carus MARcivs was 
A worthy officer i' th* war, but inſolent, 
O'ercome with pride, ambitious paſt all thinking, 
Self-loving. 
Ste. And affecting one ole Throne, 
Without aſſiſtance. 
Mex, Nay, I think not fo, 
Stc, We had by this, to all our Lamentation, 
Ifhe had gone forth Conſul, found it ſo. 
Bxv. The Gods have well prevented it, and Roux 


Sts ſafe and ſtill without him. , 
Vol. V. Q q 
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his Priends; the Commonwealth doth ftand, and ſo would 


Mzn. All's well, and might have been much beter if 
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Enter ÆEdile. 

Epil. Worthy Tribunes, 
There is a ſlave, whom we have put in priſon, 
Reports, the VolsciAxs with two ſeveral Powers 
Are entered in the Rowan Territories 
And with the deepeſt malice of the war 
Deſtroy what lies before em. 

Men. *Tis' Auripi us, 
Who, hearing of our MAaxc1vs' Baniſhment, 
Thruſts forth his horas again into the world, 


Which were in-ſhell'd when Maxci vs ſtood for Rout, 


And durſt not once peep out. | 

S1c. Come, what talk you of Mazxcivs! 

Bx v. Go ſee this rumourer whipt. It cannot be, 
The VoLsc1ans dare break with us. 

Mzn. Cannot be 
We have Record, that very well it can; 
And. three examples of the like have been 
Within my age. But reaſon with the fellow 
Before you puniſh him, where he heard this; 
Leſt you ſhould chance to whip your information, 
And beat the meſſenger, who bids beware 
Of what is to be dreaded, 

Sic. Tell not me: 
I know, this cannot be. 

BR. Not poſſible. 

Enter a Meſſenger. 

Mezss. The Nobles in great earneſtneſs are going 
All to the Senate-houſe; ſome news is come, 
That turns their countenances. 

Sic 'Tis this ſave; 


% 
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Go whip him *fore the people's eyes. His raiſing ! 
Nothing but his report 
Mass. Yes, worthy Sir, 
The ſlave's report is ſeconded, and more, 
More fearful is delivered, 

Ste. What more fearſul? 

Mas. It is ſpoke freely out of many mouths, 
How probably I do not know, that Marci vs, 
Join'd with Aur ip tus, leads a Pow'r *gainſt Roux; 
And vows Revenge as ſpacious, as between 
The young'ſt and oldeſt thing. 

Ste This is molt likely! 

Bxv. Rais'd only, that the weaker ſort may wiſh 
Good Maxctus home again, | 

Ste. The very trick on't. 

Men. This is unlikely, 

He and AuF1D1vus can no more atone, 
Than violenteſt contrariety. 
Enter a Meſſenger. 
Mes. You are ſent for to the Senate · 
A fearful army, led by Caius Maxciovs, 
Aſſociated with Aur1Divs, rages 
Upon our Territories; and have already 
O'er-borne their way, conſum'd with fire, and took 
What lay before them. | 
Enter Cominius. 

Com. Oh, you have made good Work. 

Muy. What news? what news? 

Com. You have help to raviſh your own daughters, and 
To melt the city-leads upon your pates, 
To ſee your Wives diſhonour'd to your noſes, 

Max. What's the news? What's the news? 
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Com. Your Temples burned in their cement, and 
Your Franchiſes, whereon you ſtood, confin'd 
Into an augre's bore. 
Men. Pray now, the news? 
You've made fair work, I fear me. Pray, your news? 
If Maxc1 vs ſhould be joined with the VoLsci ans, — 
Com. If? He is their God; he leads them like a thing 
Made by ſome other Deity than Nature, 
That ſhapes man better; and they follow him, 
Againſt us brats, with no leſs confidence, 
Than boys purſuing ſummer butter-flies, 
Or butchers killing flies. 
Men. You've made good work, 
You and your apron-men, that ſtood ſo much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and 
The breath of garlick-eaters. 
Com, He'll ſhake your Roms about your ears. 
Mx. As HERcurxs did ſhake down mellow fruit. 
You have made fair work ! 
Bx u. But is this true, Sir? 
Com. Ay, and you'll look pale 
Before you find it other. All the Regions 
Do ſeemingly revolt ? and, who reſiſt, 
Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, 
And periſh conſtant fools, Who is't can blame him ? 
Your enemies and his find ſomething in him. 
Men. We're all undone, unleſs 
The noble man have mercy, 
Com. Who ſhall aſk it? 
The Tribunes cannot do't for ſhame ; the people 
Deſerve ſuch pity of him, as the wolf 
Does of the ſhepherds ; his beſt friends, if they 
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Should ſay, © Be good to Rome,” they charge him even 
As thoſe ſhould do that had deſerv'd his hate, 
And therein ſhew'd like enemies. 
Mx. *Tis true. 
If he were putting to my houſe the brand 
That would conſume it, I have not the face 
To ſay, © Beſeech you ceaſe.” You've made fair hands, 
You and your crafts ! you've crafted fair! 
Com. You've brought 
A trembling upon Rome, ſuch as was never 
So. incapable of help. | 
Tat. Say not, we brought it. 
Max. How? was it we? we lov'd him; but like 
beaſts, | 
And coward nobles, gave way to your cluſters, 
Who did hoot hirn out o'th' city. 
Com, But I fear, 
They'll roar him in again. Tullus Aufidius 
The ſecond name of men, obeys his points 
As if he were his officer. Deſperation 
Is all the policy, ſtrength and defence, 
That Rome can make againſt them. 
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ScxwE VII. Enter a troop of Citizens. 


Men. Here come the cluſters. 
And is Aufidius with him ?—You are they, 
That made the air unwholſome, when you caſt 
Your ſtinking, greaſy caps, in hooting at 
Coriolanus? exile, Now he's coming, 
And not a hair upon a ſoldier's head, 
Which will not prove a whip; as many coxcombs, 
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As you threw caps up, will he tumble down, 
And pay you for your voices, Tis no matter, 
If he ſhould burn us all into one coal, 

We have deſerv'd it. 


Ounzs. Faith, we hear fearful news. 
1 Cir, For mine own part, 


When I ſaid, baniſh him; I faid, 'twas pity. 

2 CiT. And ſo did I. | 

3 CiT. And ſo did I; and, to ſay the truth, ſo did 
very many of us. That we did, we did for the beſt ; and 
tho* we willingly conſented to his baniſhment, yet it wa 
againſt our will. 

Com. Ware goodly things, You voices 

Men, You have made good work, 
You and your cry, Shall's to the capitol ? 

Com. Oh, ay, what elſe ? [Exeunt, 

Sic. Go, maſters, get you home, be not diſmay d. 
Theſe are a fide, that would be glad to have 


This true, which they ſo ſeem to fear. Go home, 


And ſhew no ſign of fear. 

1 CiT. The gods be good to us. Come, maſters, let“ 
home. I ever ſaid, we were i'th' wrong, when we baniſh 
him. | 

2 Cir. So did we all; but come, let's home. 

| [Fxeunt Citizens, 

Bu v. I do not like this news. | 

Sic. Nor I. 

Bx v. Let's to the capitol, Would, half my wealth 
Would buy this for a lie! 


S1c, Pray, let us go, [Exeunt Tribune: 


did 
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Scene VIII. 


A Camp; at a ſmall diſtance from Rome. 
Enter Aufidius, with his lieutenant. 


Avr. Do they ſtill fly to the Roman? 

Liu. I do not know what witchcraft's in him, but 
Your ſoldiers uſe him as the grace fore meat, 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end; 
And you are darken'd in this action, fir, 
Even by your own. 

Aur. I cannot help it now, 
Unleſs, by uſing means, I lame the foot 
Of our deſign. He bears himſelf more proudly 
Even to my perſon, than, I thought he would, 
When firſt I did embrace him. Yet his nature 
In that's no changling, and I muſt excuſe 
What cannot be amended, 

Lizv. Yet I wiſh, fir, 
mean, for your particular, you had not 
Join'd in commiſſion with him; but had borne 
The action of yourſelf, or elſe to him 
Had left it ſolely. | 

Ave. I underſtand thee well; and be thou ſure, 
When he ſhall come to his account, he knows not, 
What I can urge againſt him; though it ſeems, 
And ſo he thinks, and is no leſs apparent 
To ch' vulgar eye, that he bears all things fairly, 
And ſhews good huſbandry for the Volſcian ſtate, 
Fights dragon-like, and does atchieve as ſoon 


As draw his ſword; yet he hath leſt undone 
That which ſhall! break his neck, or hazard mine, 
Qq 4 
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Whene'er we come to our account, 


Liv. Sir, I beſeech you, think you, he'll carry Rome ? 


Aur. Al! places yield to him ere he fits down, 
And the nobility of Rome are his: 
The ſenators and patricians love him too : 
The tribunes are no ſoldiers ; and their people 
Will be as raſh in the repeal, as haſty 
To expel him thence. I think, he'll be to Rome 
As is the ofprey to the fiſh, who takes it 
By ſovereignty of nature, Firſt, he was 
A noble ſervant to them, but he could not 
Carry his honours even; whether pride, 
Which out of daily fortune ever taints 
The happy man, whether defe& of judgment, 
To fail in the diſpoſing of thoſe chances, 
Whereof he was the lord, or whether nature, 
Not to be other than one thing; not moving 
From th* caſk to th* cuſhion 3; but commanding peace 
Even with the ſame auſterity and garb, 
As he controll'd the war; but one of theſe, 
As he hath ſpices oc them all, not all, 
For I dare ſo far free him, made him fear'd, 
So hated, and fo baniſh'd. But he has merit 
To choak it in the utt'rance; ſo our virtues 
Lie in ch' interpretation of the time; 
And power unto itſelf moſt commendable, 
Hath not a tomb ſo evident, as a chair 
T' extol what it hath done, 
One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one nail; 
Right's by right fouler, ſtrengths by ſtrenghs do fail, 
Come, let's away; when, Caius, Rome is thine, 
Thou'rt poor'ſt of all; then ſhortly art thou mine. 


[Exeunt. 


Ent 
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ACT 'Y SCENE L 


A publick place in Rome. 


* 


Enter Menenius, Cominius, Sicinius, Brutus, with others. 


MeNENIvUus. 


TO, I'll not go. You hear, what he hath ſaid, 
| Which was ſometime his general, who lov'd him 
In a moſt dear particular. He call'd me father; | 
But what o' that? Go you, that baniſh'd him, 
A mile before his tent fall down, and knee 
The way into his mercy, Nay, if he coy'd 
To hear Cominius ſpeak, Il! keep at home. 
Com, He would not ſeem to'know me. 
Men. Do you hear? 
Com, Yet one time he did call me by my name. 
I urg'd our old acquaintance, and the drops 
That we have bled together. Coriolanus 
He would not anſwer to; forbad all names; 
He was a kind of Nothing, titleleſs, 
Till he had ſorg'd himſelf a name Pth* fire 
Of burning Rome. 
Men. Why, ſo. You've made good work: 
A pair of tribunes, that have rack'd for Rome, 
To make coals cheap. A noble memory ! 
Com, I minded him, how royal *twas to pardon 
When it was leaſt expected. He reply'd, 
t was a bare petition of a ſtate 
To one whom they had puniſh'd. 
Mex. Very well, 
Could he ſay leſs ? 


/ 
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Cox. I offered to awaken his regard 
For's private friends, His anſwer to me was, 
He could not ſtay to pick them ina pile 
Of noiſum muſty chaff. He ſaid, twas folly, 
For one poor grain or two, to leave unburnt 
And ſtill to noſe, th' offence. 

Mew, For one poor grain or two? 
I'm one of thoſe, his mother, wife, his child, 
And this brave fellow too, we are the grains; 


_ You are the muſty chaff; and you are ſmelt 


Above the moon. We muſt be burnt for you. 
Sic. Nay, pray be patient; if you refuſe your aid 
In this ſo never-needed help, yet do not 
Upbraid us with our diſtreſs. But, ſure, if you 
Would be your country's pleader, your good tongue, 
More than the inſtant army we can make, 
Might ſtop our country-man, 
"Men. No: Ill not meddle. 
Sic. Pray you go to him. 
Mzx. What ſhould I do? 
Br u. Only make trial what your love can de 
For Rome, tow'rds Marcius. 
Mx. Well, and ſay, that Marcius 
Return'd me, as Cominius is return'd, 
Unheard ? what then ? 
But as a diſcontented friend, grief- ſhot 


With his unkindneſs. Say't be ſo? 


Stic. Yet your good will 
Muſt have that thanks from Rome, after the meaſure 
As you intended well. 
Men, I'll undertake it : 
I think, he'll hear me. Yet to bite his lip, 
And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me, 
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He was not taken well, he had net din'd. 

The veins unfili'd, our blood is cold, and then 

We powt upon the morning, are unapt, 

To give or to forgive; but when we've ſtuff'd 

Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of blood 

With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler fouls 

Than in our prieſt- lis e faſts. Therefore I'll watch him 

Till he be dieted to my requeſt, | 

And then I'll ſet upon him. 
Bx U. You know the very road into his kindneſs, 

And cannot loſe your way, 
Mz. Good iaith, I'll prove him, 

Speed how it will. I ſhall ere long have knowledge 

Of my ſucceſs, [Exit, 
Com. He'll never hear him, 
Ste. Not? 
Com. I tell you, he does fit in gold; his eye 

Red as *twould burn Rome, and his injury 

The gaoler to his pity, I kneel'd before him, 

"Twas very faintly he faid, riſe; diſmils'd me 

Thus, with his ſpeechleis hand. What he would do, 

He ſent in writing after; what he would not, 

Bound with an oath to yield to his conditions: 

So that all hope is vain, 

Unleſs his noble mother and his wife, 

Who, as I hear, mean to ſollicit him 

For mercy to his country. Therefore let's hence, 

And with our fair intreaties haſte them on. [Exeunt, 


AS» a i % 


Changes to the Volſcian Camp, 
Enter Menenius to the Watch or Guard. 
Waren. Stay, Whence are you? 
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2 Waren. Stand and go back. 
Men. You guard like men, Tis well. But, by your 
leave, 
I am an officer of ſtate, and come 
To ſpeak with Coriolanus. 
1 WaTcnu. Whence? 
Men. From Rome. 
1 WATCH. You may not paſs, you muſt return; our 
General | 
Will no more hear from thence. 
2 WaTcn. You'll ſee your Rome embrac'd with fire, 
before 
You'll ſpeak with Coriolanus, 
Mex. Good my iriends, 
If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks, 
My name hath touch'd your ears; it is Menenius. 
1 WaTcn. Be it fo, go back; the virtue of your name 
Is not here paſſable. 
Mev. I tell thee, fellow, 
Thy general is my lover; I have been 
The book of his good acts, whence men have read 
His fame unparallel'd, haply amplified ; 
For I have ever verified my friends, 
Of whom he's chief, with all the ſize that verity 
Would without lapſing ſuffer; nay, ſometimes, 
Like to a bowl upon a ſubtle ground, 
I've tumbled paſt the throw; and in his praiſe 
Have, almoſt, ſtampt the leaſing. Therefore, fellow, 
I muſt have leave to pats. 
i WaTcn. Faith, fir, if you had told as many lies in his 
bchalf, as you have uttered words in your own, you ſhould 
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not paſs here 3 no, though it were as virtuous to lie, as to 
live chaſtly. Therefore, go back. 

Mex. Pr'ythee, fellow, remember, my name is Mene- 
aus; always factionary of the party of your general. 

2 Waren. Howſoever you have been his liar, as you 
lay, you have; I am one that, telling true under him, muſt 
ſay, you cannot paſs, Therefore, go back. 

Mex. Has he din'd, can'ſt thou tell? for I would not 
ſpeak with him till after dinner, 

1 WaTcn. You are a Roman, are you? 

Max I am as thy general is. 

1 WaTcn. Then you ſhould hate Rome, as he does. 
Can you, when you have puſh'd our of your gates the very 
defender of them, and, in a violent popular ignorance, 
given your enemy your ſhield, think to front his revenges 
with the eaſy groans of old women, the virginal palms of 
your daughters, or with the palſied interceſſion of ſuch a 
decay'd dotard as you ſeem to be ? Can you think to blow 
out the intended fire your city is ready to flame in, with 
ſuch weak breath as this? No, you are deceiv'd, therefore 
back to Rome, and prepare for your execution, You are 
conden'd, our general has ſworn you out of reprieve and 
pardon. 

Mew. Sirrah, if thy captain knew I were here, he would 
ve me with eſtimation, 

Waren. Come. My captain knows you not. 

Men. I mean, thy general. 

i Warcn. My general cares not for you, Back I ſay, 
zo; left I let forth your half pint of blood; —back, that's 


the utmoſt of your having. Back. 
Mtn, Nay, but fellow, fellow, 


Enter Coriolanus, with Aufidiue, 
Cor. What's the matter? 
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Mer. Now, you companion, I'll ſay an errand for you. 
You ſhall! know now, that I am in eſtimation; you ſhall 


perceive, that a Jack-gardant cannot office me from my 


ſon Coriolanus; gueſs but my entertainment with him; if 
thou ſtand'ſ not i'th* ſtate of hanging, or of ſome death 
more long in ſpectatorſhip, and crueller in ſuffering. Be. 
hold now preſently, and ſwoon for what's to come npon 
thee —The glorious Gods fit in hourly ſynod about thy 
particular proſperity, and love thee no worſe than thy old 
father Menenius does! Oh my ſon, my fon! thou art 
preparing fire for us; look thee, here's water to quench it, 
I was hardly mov'd to come to thee, but being aſſured, 
none but myſelf could move thee, I have been blown out 
of our gates with ſighs; and conjure thee to pardon Rome, 
and thy petitionary countrymen. The good Gods aſſwage 
thy wrath, and turn the dregs of it pon this varlet here; 
this, who, l'ke a block, hath denied my acceſs the 
Cor, Away! 
Men, How, away? 
Con. Wife, mother, child, I know not. My affaire 
Are ſervanted to others. Though I owe 
My revenge properly, remiſſion lyes 
In Volſcian breaſts. That we have been familiar, 
Ingrate orgetfulnefs ſha]! poiſon, rather 
Than pity note how much. — Therefore, be gone. 
Mine ears againſt your ſuits are ſtronger than 
Your gates againſt my force. Yet, for I lov'd thee, 
Take this along; I writ it or thy ſake, 
: a [Cives him à letter, 
And would have ſent it. Another word, Menenius, 
I will not hear thee ſpeak.— This man, Aufidius, 
Was my beloy'd in Rome; yet thou behold'ſt—— 


* 
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Aur. You keep a conſtant temper. [Exeunt. 


Manent the guard, and Menenius, 


1 WaTcn. Now, fir, is your name Menenius ? 

2 WATCH, Tis a ſpell, you ſee, of much power. 
You know the way home again. 

3 Waren. Do you hear, how we are ſhent for keeping 
your greatneſs back ? 
2 WaTCH. What cauſe do you think, I have to ſwoon ? 

Mev, I neither care for the world, nor your general. 
For ſuch things as you, I can ſcarce think there's any, y'are 
ſo flight. He, that hath a will to die by himſelf, fears it 
not from another ; let your general do his worſt, For you, 
de what you are, long; and your miſery increaſe with your 
ige! I ſay to you, as I was ſaid to, Away [Exit. 

i WaTcn. A noble fellow, I warrant him. 

2 WaTca. The worthy fellow is our general* He's 
the rock, the oak not to be wind-ſhaken. 


[Exennt Watch- 


ScEtENnE III. Re-enter Coriolanus and Aufidius. 


Cor. We will before the walls of Rome to-morrow 
Set down our hoſt, My partner in this action, 
You muſt report to th* Volſcian lords, how * 
I've born this buſineſe. 
Avr. Only their ends you have reſpected; ſtopt 
Your ears againſt the general ſuit of Rome; 
Never admitted private whiſper, no, 
Not with ſuch triends that thought them ſure of you, 
Cor. This laſt old man, 
Whom with a erack'd heart I have ſent to 8 
Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father; 
Nay, godded me, indeed, Their lateſt refuge 
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Was to ſend him: for whoſe old love, I have, 
Tho? I ſhew'd ſow'rly to him, once more offer'd 
The firſt conditions, which they did refuſe, 
And cannot now accept, to grace him only, 
That thought he could do more, a very little 
I've yielded to. Freſh embaſſie, and ſuits, 
Nor from the ſtate, nor private friends, hereafter 
Will 1 lend ear to.—Ha ! what ſhout is this? 
[Shout within. 


Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow, 
In the ſame time "tis made? I will not— 


Enter Virgilia, Volumnia, Valeria, young Marcius, with 
Attendants all in mourning. 


My wife comes foremoſt, then the honour'd mould 
Wherein this trank was fram'd, and in her hand 
The grand-child to her blood. But, out, affeCtion ! 
All bond and privilege of nature break ! 
Let it be virtuous, to be obſtinate. [Virgilia courteſies, 
What is that curt'ſie worth? or thoſe dove's eyes, 
Which can make Gods forſworn ? I melt, and am not 
Of ſtronger earth than others. My mother bows, 
[Volumaia bows, 
As if Olympus to a mole-hill ſhould | 
In ſupplication nod; and my young boy 
Hath an aſpect of interceflion, which 
Great nature cries,—** Deny not,” Let the Volſcians 
Plough Rome, and harrow Italy; Ill never 
Be ſuch a goſling to obey inſtin& : but ſtand 
As if a man were author of himſelf, 
And knew no other kin. 
Vixs. My lord and huſband ! 
Cox. Theſe eyes are not the ſame I wore in Rome. 
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vine. The ſorrow, that delivers us thus chang'd, 
Makes you think ſo. | 
Cor. Like a dull actor now, 
] have forgot my part, and I am out, 
Even to a full diſgrace. Beſt of my fleſh, 
Forgive my tyranny 3 but do not ſay, | 
For that, forgive eur Romans.—0, a kiſs 
Long as my exile, ſweet as my revenge! 
Now by the jealous queen of heav'n, that kiſs 
I carried from thee, dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it e'er figce.—You Gods! I prate; 
And the moſt noble mother of the world | 


Leave unſaluted. Sink, my knee, i*th* earth; {kneels, 


Of thy deep duty more impreflion ſhew 
Than that of common ſons. 

Vol. O ſtand up bleſt; 
Whilſt with no ſofter cuſſion than the flint 
I kneel before thee, and unproperly 


7 


Shew duty as miſtaken all the while [kneels, 


Between the child and parent. 

Con. What is this? 
Your knees to me? to your corrected ſon ? 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillop the ſtars ; then, let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars gainſt the fiery ſung 
Murd"ring impoſſibility, to make 
What cannet be, flight work. 

Vo L. Thou art my warrior, 

bolp to frame thee. Do you know this lady? 


15 Pointing to Valeria. 
Cor, The noble ſiſter of Poplicola, 
The moon of Rome; chaſte as the iſicle, 


That's curdled by the froſt from pureſt ſnow, 
Ve. V. Rs 
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And hangs en Dian's temple. Dear Valeria 
Vol. This is a poor epitome of yours, 
[Shewing young Marc 
Which by th' interpretation of full time 
May ſhew like all yourſelf. 
Cor. The Ged of ſoldiers, 
With the conſent of ſupream Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleneſs, that thou may'lt prove 
To ſhame invulnerable, and ſtick 1'th* wars 
Like a great ſea-mark, ſtanding every flaw, 
And ſaving thoſe that eye thee ! 
Vol. Your knee, ſirrah. 
Cor. That's my brave boy. 
Vol. Even he, your wife, this lady, and myſelf 
Are ſuitors to you. 
Cox. I beſeech you, peace; 
Or, if you'd aſk, remember this before; 
The thing, I have forſworn to grant, may never 
Be held by you denial. Do not bid me 
Diſmiſs my ſoldiers, or capitulate 
Again with Rome's mechanicks, Tell me not, 
Wherein I ſeem unnatural; deſire not 
T-allay my rages and revenges, with 
Your colder reafons. 
Vol. Oh, no more; no more. 
' You've ſaid, you will not grant us any thing; 
For we have nothing elle to aſk, but that 
Which you deny already. Yet we will aſk, 
That if we fail in our requeſt, the blame 
May hang upon your hardne's. Therefore hear us. 
Con. Aufidius, and you Volſcians, mark; for we'l 
Hear naught from Rome in private. Your requeſt ? 
Vol, Should we be ſilent and not ſpeak, our raiment 
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And ſtate of bodies would bewray what life 
We've led fince thy exile, Think with thyſelf, 
How more unfortunate than all living women 
Are we come hither ; ſince thy fight which ſhould 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with comforts, 
Conſtrains them weep, and ſhake with fear and ſorrow z 
Making the mother, wife, and child to ſee, 
The ſon, the huſband, and the father tearing 
His Country's bowels out; and to poor we, 
Thine enmity's moſt capital; thou barr'ſt us 
Our prayers to the Gods, which is a comfort 
That all but we enjoy. For how can we, 
Alas ! how can we, for our Country pray, 
Whereto we're bound, together with thy Victory, 
Whereto we're bound ? Alack ! or we muſt loſe 
The Country, our dear nurſe; or elſe thy perſon, 
Our comfort in the Country, We muſt find : 
An eminent calamity, tho' we had 
Our wiſh, which fide ſhould win. For either thou 
Muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles through our ſtreets ; or elſe 
Triumphantly tread on thy Country's ruin, | 
And bear the palm, for having bravely ſhed ; 
Thy wife and children's blood. For my ſelf, ſon, | 1 
I purpoſe not to wait on fortune, till | | 
Theſe wars determine, If I can't perſuade thee 
Rather to ſhew a noble grace to both parts, | 
Than ſeek the end of one; thou ſhalt no ſooner 
March to aſſault thy Country, than to tread 
(Truft to't thou ſhalt not) on thy mother's womb 
That brought thee to this world. 
Rr 2 


533 CORIOLANUS. 
VI G. Ay, and mine too, 
That brought you forth this boy, — name 
Living to time. 
Boy. He ſhall not tread on me: 
TI' run away 'till 1 am bigger, but then U il fight. 
Cor. Not of a woman's tendernets to be, 
Requires, nor child, nor woman's face, to fee. 
I've fat too long. 
Vor. Nay, go not from us thus. 
If it were ſo, that our requeſt did tend 


To ſave the Romans, thereby to deſtroy 


The Volſcians whom you ſerve, you might condemn us, 


As poiſonous of your honour, No; our ſuit 

Is, that you reconcile them; while the Volſcians 
May ſay, This mercy we have ſhew'd ; the Romans, 
This we have receiv'd; and each in either fide 

Give the all hail to thee; and cry, Be bleſt 

For making up this peace! Thou know'ſt, great ſon, 
The end of war's uncertain ; but this certain, 

That if thou conquer Rome, the benefit, 

Which thou ſhalt thereby reap, is ſuch a name, 
Whoſe repetition will be dogg'd with curſes : 

Whoſe chronicle thus writ.—“ The man was noble, 
« But with his laſt attempt he wip'd it out, 

« Deftroy'd his Country, and his name remains 
To the enſuing age, abhorr'd.” Speak to me, ſon. 
Thou haſt affected the fine trains of honour, 

To imitate the graces of the Gods; | 

To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o' th' air, 

And yet to charge thy ſulphur with a bolt, 

That ſhould but rive an oak. Why doſt not ſpeak ? 
Think'f thou it honourable for a noble man 
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Still to remember wrongs ? Daughter, ſpeak you? 
He cares not for your weeping, Speak thou, boy; 
Perhaps, thy childiſhneſs will move him more 
Than can our reaſons. There's no man in the world 
More bound to's mother, yet here he let's me prate 
Like one i'th* ſtocks. Thou'ſt never in thy life 
Shew*d thy dear mother any courteſie ; 
When ſhe, poor hen, fond of no ſecond brood, 
Has cluck'd thee to the wars, and ſafely home, 
Loaden with honour. Say, my requeſt's unjuſt, 
And ſpurn me back; but, if it be not fo, 
Thou art not honeſt, and the gods will plague thee, 
That thou reſtrain'ſt from me the duty, which 
To a mother's part belongs. He turns away. 
Down, ladies ; let us ſhame him with our knees, 
To's ſir- name Coriolanus *longs more pride, 
Than pity to our prayers. Down; down; and end; 
This is the laſt, So we will home to Rome, 
Aud die among our neighbours, Nay, behold us. 
This boy, that cannot tell what he would have, 
But kneels, and holds up hands for fellowſhip, 
Does reaſon our petition with more ſtrength 
Than thou haſt to deny't. Come, let us go. 
This fellow had a Volſcian to his mother: 
His wife is in Corioli, and'this child 
Like him by chance. Vet give us our diſpatch. 
m huſht, until our city be afire ; | 
And then [Ill ſpeak a little. 

Cor. O mother, mother 

[Holds her by the hands, ſilent. 

What have you done ? behold the heav'ns do ope, 
The gods look down, and this unnatural ſcene, 
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They laugh at. Oh, my mother, mother! oh! 
You've won a happy victory to Rome; 
But for your ſon - believe it, oh, believe it 
Moſt dang*rouſly you have with him prevail'd, 
If not moſt mortal to him Let it come. 
. Aufidius, though I cannot make true wars, 
I'll frame convenient peace. Now, good Aufidiug, 
Were you in my ſtead, ſay, would you have heard 
A mother leſs? or granted leſs, Aufidius ? 
Avr. I too was mov'd. 
Cor. I dare be ſworn, you were ; 
And, Sir, it is no little thing to make 
Mine eyes to ſweat compaſſion. But, good Sir, 
What peace you'll make, adviſe me; for my part 
I'll not to Rome, I'll back with you, and pray you 
Stand to me in this cauſe. O mother! wiſe l- 
Avr. Pm glad, thou'ſt ſet thy mercy and thy honour 
At difference in thee ; out of that I'll work 
Myſelf a former fortune. [ Aſide, 
[The Ladies make ſigns to Coriolanus. 
Cox. Ay, by and by; but we will drink together 
And you ſha!l bear [To Vol. Virg. &c, 
A better witneſs back than words, which we, 
On like conditions will have counter-ſeal'd, 
Come, enter with us. Ladies, you deſerve 
To have a temple built you: all the ſwords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, 
Could not have made this peace. 


Scg NE IV. The Forum in Rome. 
Enter Menenius and Sicinius. 


Mx. See you yond coin o*th* capitol, yond corner-ſtone ? 
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ste. Why, what of that? 

Mew. If it be poſſible for you to diſplace it with your 
little finger, there is ſome hope the ladies of Rome, eſ- 
pecially his mother, may prevail with him. But I fay 
there is no hope in't; our throats are ſentenc'd and ſtay 
upon execut!on 

$1c. Ivt pofſible, that \ > ſhort a time can alter the con- 
cition of a man? 

Mr. There is difference terwoen a grub and a but- 
terfly, yet your butterfly was a grub, This Marcius is 
grown from man to dragon; he has wings, he's more than 
a creeping thing. | 

Sic. He lov'd his mother dearly. 

Mer. So did he me; and he no more remembers his 
mother now, than an eight years old horſe. The tartneſs 
of his face ſours ripe grapes. When he walks, he moves 
like an engine, and the ground ſhrinks before his treading. 
He is able to pierce a corſlet with his eye; talks like a 
knell, and his hum is a battery, He fits in ſtate as a 
thing made for Alexander. What he bids be done, is finiſh- 
ed with his bidding. He wants nothing of a God, but eter- 
nity, and à heaven to throne in. 

Ste. Yes, mercy, if you report him truly. 

Max. I paint him in the character. Mark, what mercy 
bis mother ſhall bring from him; there is no more mercy in 
him, than there is milk in a male tyger; that ſhall our 
poor city find; and all this is long of you. 

$1c, The gods be good unto us! 

Mex. No, in ſuch a caſe the gods will not be good unto 
us. When we baniſh'd him, we reſpected not them: 
and, he returning to break our necks, they reſpt .- not us. 
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$92 . CORIOLANUS. 
Enter a Meſſenger, 


Max. Sir, if you'd ſave your life, fly to your houſe 
The Plebeians have got your fellow-tribune, 
And hale him up and down; all ſwearing, if 
The Roman ladies bring not comfort home, 
They'll give him death by inches. 


Enter another Meſſenger. 


Ste. What's the news? 
Ms. Good news, good news. The ladies have pre- 
vail'd. 
The Volſcians are diſlodg'd, and Marcius gone. 
A merrier day did never yet greet Rome, 
No, not th* expulſion of the Tarquins. 
S1c. Friend, 
Art certain, this is true? Is it moſt certain? 
Mrs. As certain as I know the ſun is fire. 
Where have you lurk'd, that you make doubt of it ? 
Ne'er through an arch ſo hurried the blown tide, 
As the recomforted through th' gates. Why, hark you z 
[Trumpets, hautboys, drums beat, all together, 
The trumpets, ſackbuts, pſalteries and fifes, 
Tabors and cymbals, and the ſhouting Romans 
Make the ſun dance. Hark you! [A ſhout within. 
Mau. This is good news: 
I will go meet the ladies. This Volumnis 
Is worth of Conſuls, Senators, Patricians, 
A city full ; of Tribunes, ſuch as you, 
A ſea and land full, You've pray'd well to day; 
This morning, for ten thouſand of your throats 
Id not have given a doit, Hark, how they joy ! 
[Sound till, with the ſhouts 
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gie. Firſt, the gods bleſs you for you tidingsz next, 
Accept my thankfulneſs, 
Mis. Sir, we have all 2 l 
$1c, They're near the city ? 
Mas. Almoſt at point to enter. 
Sic. We'll meet them, and help the joy. [Exeunt. 


Enter two Senators, with ladies, paſſing over the ſtage ; 
| with other lords. 


Sen, Behold our patroneſs, the life of Rome. 


Call all our tribes together, praiſe the gods, 
And make triumphant fires z ſtrew flowers before them: 


Unſhout the noiſe, that baniſh'd Marcius ; 
Repeal him with the welcome of his mother, 
Cry, welcome, ladies, welcome! 


Att, Welcome, ladies, welcome 
L flouriſh with drums and trumpets. 


S ENR V. Changes to a publick place in Antium. 
Enter Tullus Aufidius, with attendants, 


Avr. Go tell the lords o' th' city, I am here; 
D:liver them this paper; having read is, 
Bid th m repair to th* market-place, where I, 
Even in theirs and in the commons? ears, 
Will vouch the truth of it. He, I accuſe, 
The city-ports by this hath enter'd; and 
Intends to appear before ihe people, hoping 
To purge himſelf with words, Diſpatch. 

welcome ! 


LExeunt. 


Moft 


Enter three or four Conſpirators of Aufidius's faction. 
t Cox, How is it with our general? 
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Avr. Even ſo, 

As with a man by his own alms impoiſon'd, 
And with his charity ſlain. 

1 Con. Moſt noble fir, 

If yet you hold the ſame intent, wherein 
You wiſh'd us parties; we'll deliver you 
Of your great danger. 

Avy. Sir, I cannot tell; 

We muſt proceed, as we do find the people. 

3 Cox. The people will remain uncertain, whilft 
*T wixt you there's difference; but the fall of either 
Makes the ſurvivor heir of all. 

Ave, I know it; 

And my pretext to ſtrike at him admits 

A good conſtruction. I rais'd him, and pawn'd 
Mine honour for his truth; who being fo heighten'd, 
He water'd his new plants with dews of flattery, 
Seducing ſo my friends; and to this end, 

He bow'd his nature, never known before 

But to be rough, unſwayable and free. 

3 Cov. Sir, his ſtoutneſs 
When he did ſtand for Conſul, which he loft 
By lack of ſtooping—— 

Avr. That I would have ſpoke of ; 

Being baniſh'd for't, he came unto my hearth, 
Preſented to my knife his throat; I took him, 
Made him joint ſervant with me; gave him way 
In all his own deſires; nay, let him chuſe 

Out of my files, his projects to accompliſh, 

My beſt and freſheſt men; ſerv'd his deſignments 
In mine own perſon; holpe to reap the fame, 
Which he did make all bis; and took ſome pride 
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wo do my ſelf this wrong; *till, at the laſt, 
I ſeem'd his follower, not partner; and 
He wag'd me with his countenance, as if 
had been mercenary. 
Cox. So he did, my lord: 
The army marvell'd at it, and, at laſt, 
When he had carried Rome, and that we look'd 
For no leſs ſpoil than glory 
Avr. There was it, 
For which my ſinews ſhall be ſtretch'd upon him; 
At a few drops of women's rheum, which are 
As cheap as lies, he ſold the blood and labour 
Of our great action; therefore ſhall he die, 
And I'll renew me in his fall, But, hark ! 
[rums and trumpets ſound, with great ſhouts 
of the Heople, 
1 Con. Your native town you enter'd like a poſt, , 
And had no welcomes home ; but he returns, 
Splitting the air with noiſe, 
2 Con. And patient fools, 
Whoſe children he hath ſlain, their baſe throats tear, 
Giving him glory. 
3 Con. Theretore, at your vantage, 
Ere he expreſs himſelf, or move the people 
With what he would ſay, let him feel your ſword, 
Which we will ſecond. When he lies along, 
After your way his tale pronounc'd ſhall bury 
His reaſons with his body. 
Avr. Say no more, 
Here come the lords, 


Enter the Lords of the city. 
AL:, Logs. You're moſt welcome homes 
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Avr. I have not deſerv'd it. 
But worthy lords, have you with heed perus'd 
What I have written to you ? 
ALL, We have. 
1 LoxD. And prieve to hear it. 
What faults he made before the laſt, I think 
Might have found eaſie fines; but there to end, 
Where he was to begin, and give away 
The benefit of our levies, anſwering us 
Wich our own charge, making a treaty where 
There was a yielding; this admits no excuſe, 
Avr. He approaches, you ſhall hear him. 


S Ny VI. Enter Coriolanus, marching with drums 
and colours; the commons being with him. 


Cox, Hail, lords. I am return'd, your ſoldier ; 
No more infected with my country's love, 
Than when I parted hence, but ſt:1] ſubſiſting 
Under your great command. You are to know, 
That proſperouſly I have attempted, and 
With bloody paſſage led your wats, even to 
The gates of Rome. Our ſpoils, we have brought home, 
Do more than counterpoiſe, a full third part, 
The charges of the action. We've made peace 
With no leſs honour to the Antiates, 
Than ſhame to th Romans: and we here deliver 
Subſcribed by the Conſuls and Patricians, 
Together with the ſeal o' th' Senate, what 
We have compounded on, 

Avr. Read it not, noble lords, 
But tell the traitor, in the higheſt degree 
He hath abus'd your pow'rs. 

Cor, Traitor: how o W 
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Avr. Ay, traitor, Marcius, 

Cox. Marcius ! 

Aur. Ay, Marcius, Caius Marcius z doſt thou think, 
Fl grace thee with that robbery, 175 ſtol'a name 
Coriolanus in Corioli ? 

You lords and heads o' th' ſtate, perfidiouſly 
He has betray'd your buſineſs, and given up 
For certain drops of ſalt, your city Rome, 
Iſay, your city, to his wife and mother; 
Breaking his oath and reſolution, like 

A twiſt of rotten ſilk ; never admitting 
Counſel o' th* war, but at his nurſe's tears 

He whin'd and roar'd away your victory, 

That pages bluſh'd at him; and men of heart 
Look't wondring each at other. 

Cox, Hear'ſt thou, Mars! 

Avy. Name not the god! thou boy of tear. 

Cor, Ha! 

Avr. No more. 

Cox. Meaſureleſs liar, thou haſt made my heart 
Too great for what contains it. Boy? O ſlave 
Pardon me, lords, tis the firſt time that ever 
I'm forc'd to ſcold. Your judgments, my grave lordyy 
Muſt give this cur the lie; and his own notion, 

Who wears my ftripes impreſt upon him, that 
Muſt bear my beating to his grave, ſhall join 
To thruſt the lie unto him. 

t Loap, Peace both, and hear me ſpeak. 

Con. Cut me to pieces, Volſcians, men and lade, 
Stain all your edges in me. Boy ! Falſe hound | 
If you have writ your annals true, tis there, 

That, like an eagle in a dove-<oat, I 
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Flutter*d your Volſcians in Corioli. 
Alone I did it. Boy 
Ave. Why, noble lords, 
Will you be put in mind of his blind fortune, 
Which was your ſhame, by this unholy braggart 
*Fore your own eyes and ears ? 
ALL Con. Let him die for't. 
ALL Pror LE. Tear him to pieces, do it preſently, 
[The croud ſpeak promiſcuouſly, 
He kill'd my ſon, —my daughter,—kill'd my couſin, - 
He kill'd my father. 
2 Lox p. Peace,—no outrage—Peaze— 
The man is noble, and his fame folds in 
This orb o' th* earth; his laſt offences to us 
Sball have judicious hearing. Stand, Aufidius, 
And trouble mot the peace. 
Cor. O that I had him, | 
With ſix Aufidius's, or more, his tribe, 
To uſe my lawful ſword 
Avr. Inſolent villain ! 
ALL Cox. Kill, kill, kill, kill, kill him. 
8 [The conſpirators all draw, and kill Marcius, 
Who falls, and Aufidius ſtands on him. 
Lo xps. Hold, hold, hold, hold. 


Aur. My noble maſters, hear me ſpeak. 
1 Lok p. O Tullu 


2 Lox D. Thou haſt done a deed, whereat 


Valour will weep. 
3 Loxd, Tread not upon him—maſters all, be quiet ; 


Put up your ſwords, 
Aur. My lords, when you ſhall know, as in this rage 


Provok d by him you cannot, che great danger 
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Which this man's life did owe you, you'll rejoice 
That he is thus cut off, Pleaſe it your honours 
To call me to your ſenate, I'll deliver 
Myſelf your loyal ſervant, or endure 
Your heavieſt cenſure. 

1 Loxp, Bear from hence his body 
And moura you for him. Let him be regarded 
As the moſt noble coarſe, that ever herald 
Did follow to his urn. 

2 Logp, His own impatience 
Takes from Aufidius a great part of blame. 
Let's make the beſt of it. 

Avy. My rage is gone, 
And I am ſtruck with ſorrow. Take him up: 
Help three o' th' chiefeſt ſoldiers ; Ill be one. 
Beat thou the drum, that it ſpeak mournfully, 
Trail your ſteel pikes, Though in this city he 
Hath widowed and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury, 
Yet he ſhall have a noble memory, 


[Exeunt, bearing the body of Marcius. A dead 
march ſounded, 
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JULIUS CS A R. 

Ocravius CæsAR, M. AnTony, M. Amir. 1 
PIDUS, Triumvirs, after the death of Julius Cæſar. 

Cicero, | 

Baurus, Cass1vs, Casca, TREBONIUs, LiGanivy, 
Decivs Büros, MeTELLus CI ER, Cinxa, 
Conſpirators againſt Julius Cæſar. 

PoerLivs LNA, PuBLivs, Senators, 

FLlavivs, MarULiLus, Tribunes and enemies to Ceſar, 

Mzs84LAa, TiTiwnivs, Friends to Brutus and Caſſius. 

ARTEMIDORUS, a Sophiſt of Cnidos. 

A S00THSAYER. 

Young Caro. 

CiNnwna, a Poet. 

Another Poet. 

Lucitivs, Daxpaxlus, Vol uus, VAR RO, CI- | 


Tus, CLavpivs, STRATo, Lucius, Servants te W. 
Brutus. — 
PinDdArVs, Servant to Caſſius. ( 
Ghoſt of Julius Cæſar. but. 
CoBLER, \ 
CARPENTER. C 
Other Plebeians. | ſaſe 
foal: 
CarynvgNnia, Wiſe to Cæſar. P 
Porcia, Wife to Brutus. 
Guards and Attendants. ; C 
if ye 


8c EUR for the three firſt Acts, at Rome: afterward: 2! 
an Iſle near Mutina ; at Sardis; and Philippi. 


JULIUS CESAR 


ACT-L. SCENES IL 


A Street in Rome, 


Enter Flavius, Marullus, and certain Commoners. 


Flaviv s. 


ENCE; home, you idle creatures, Get you 
home; | f 
Is this a holiday ? What ! know you not, 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk 
Upon a labouring day without the ſign 
Of your profeſſion? Speak, what trade art thou? 
CAR. Why, fir, a carpenter, 
Max. Where is thy leather apron, and thy rule“ 
What doſt thou with thy beſt apparel on? 
—— You, fir, what trade are you ? 
Coz. Truly, fir, in reſpe& of a fine workman, I am 
but, as you would ſay, a cobler. 
Mar. But what trade art thou? Anſwer me directly. 
Cos. A trade, fir, that, I hope, I may uſe with z 
ſale conſcience; which is indeed, fir, a mender of bad 
foals, 
FLav, What trade, thou knave? thou naughty knave, 
what trade ? 
Cos. Nay, I beſeech you, fir, be not out with me; yet 
if you be out, fir, I can mend you, | 
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Mas. What mean'ſt thou by that? Mend me. thou 
faucy fellow? 

Cos. Why, Sir, cobble you. 

FLAv. Thou art a cobler, art thou? 

CoB. Truly, fir, all, that I live by, is the awl, 1 
meddle with no tradeſman's matters, nor woman's mat- 
ters; but with-all, I am, indeed, fir, a ſurgeon to old 
ſhoes; when they are in great danger, I recover them. 
As proper men as ever trod upon neats-leather have gone 
upon my handy-work. 

Fra v. But wherefore art not in thy ſhop to-Cay ? 

Why doſt thou lead theſe men about the ſtreets ? 

Cos. Truly, fir, to wear out their ſhoes, to get my- 
ſelf into more work. But, indeed, fir, we make holiday 
to ſee Cæſar, and to rejoice in his triumph, 

Marx. Wherefore rejoice? What conqueſt brings he 

home ? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, 
To grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheels ? 
You blocks, you ſtones, you worle than ſenſeleſs things! 
O you hard hearts! you cruel men of Rome v. 
Knew you not Pompey ? many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have ſate 
The live-long day with patient expectation, 
To ſee great Pompey pals the ſtreets of Rome; 
And when you ſaw his chariot but appear, 
Have you not made an univerſal ſhout, 
That Tyber trembled underneath his banks 
To hear the replication of your ſounds, 
Made in his concave ſhore: ? 
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And do you now put on your beſt attire ? 
And do you now cull out an holiday ? 
And do you now ſtrew flowers in his way, 
That comes in triumph over Pompey*'s blood? 
Be gone 
Run to your houſes, fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods, to intermit the plague 
That needs muſt light on this ingratitude. 

FLA v. Co, go, good countrymen ; and for that fault 
Aſſemble all the poor men of your ſort, 
Draw them to Tyber's bank, and weep your tears 
lato the channel, till the loweſt ſtream 
Do kiſs the moſt exalted ſhores of all, 

[Exeunt Commoners. 

See, whe're their baſeſt metal be not moy'd; 
They vaniſh tongue-ty'd in their guiltineſs. 


Go you down that way tow'rds the capitol, Wo 
This way will J. Diſrobe the images, | 1 
If you do find them deck'd with ceremonies, 11 ö 

Marx. May we do ſo? AY 


You know, it is the feaſt of Lupercal. 

FLAv. It is no matter. Let no images 
Be hung with Cæſar's trophies. I'll about, | 1 
And drive away the vulgar from the ſtreets; ot 
So do you too, where you perceive them thick. | 
Theſe growing ſeathers, pluckt from Cæſar's wing, 
Will make him fly an ordioary pitch ; 
Who elſe would ſoar above the view of men, 
And keep us all in ſervile fearfulneſs. 

{Exeunt ſeverally. 
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SG ER II. Enter Cæſar, Antony. For the courſe, 


Calphurnia, Porcia, Decius, Cicero, Brutus, Caſſius, 
Caſca, a Soot hfayer, a 


Czs. Calphurnia 

Casca. Peace, ho! Cæſar ſpeaks, 

Cs. Calphurnia 

Care. Here, my lord, 

Cs. Stand you directly in Antonius? way, 

When he doth run his courſe Antonius 

AnT. Cæſar. My ord. | 

C xs. Forget not in your ſpeed, Antonius, 

Tc touch Calphurnia; for our elders ſay, 

The barren, touched in this holy chaſe, 

Shake off their ſteril curſe. 

Ax r. I ſhall remember. | 

When Czar fays, do this;“ it is perform'd. 

Cs. Set on, and le ve no ceremony out, 

SooTH. Cæſar, 

Czxs. Ha! who calls? 

Casca. Bid every noile be ſtill. Peace! Yet again. 

Cxs. Who is it in the Preſs, that calls on me? 

I hear a tongue, ſhriller than all the muſick, 

Cry, Cæſar. Speak; Cæſar is turn'd to hear, 

SooTH. Beware the ides of March, 

Cas What man is that? 

Brv. A ſooth-fayer bids you beware the ides of March. 

Cs. Set him before me; let me fee his face. 

Cas Fellow, come from the throng, Look upon Cæſar, 

Czs. Wha! ſay*it thou to me now ? Speak once again, 

SooTn. Beware the ides of March. 

Cs. He is a dreamer ; let us leave him. Paſs, 
[Sennet, Exeunt Cæſar and train, 


W 
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SCENE III. Manent Brutus and Caſſius. 
Cas. Will you go ſee the order of the courſe? 


Bx v. Not I. 
Cas. I pray you, do, 


Bau. I am not gameſome; I do lack ſome part 
Of that quick ſpirit that is in Antony. 
Let me not hinder, Caſſius, your deſires ; 


I'll leave you. 


Cas. Brutus, I do obſerve you now of late; 
] have not from your eyes that gentleneſs | 
And ſhew of love, as I was wont to have. 
You bear too ſtubborn and too ſtrange a hand 


Over your friend that loves you. 


Bu. Caſſius, 


Be not deceiv'd : if I have veil'd my look, 

I turn the trouble of my countenance 

Meerly upon myſelf, Vexed I am, 

Of late, with paſſions of ſome difference, 
Conceptions only proper to myſelf, 

Which give ſome ſoil, perhaps, to my behaviours 
But let not therefore my good ſriends be griev'd, 
Among which number, Caflius, be you one, 
Nor conſtrue any further my neglect, 

Than that pdor Brutus, with himſelf at war, 
Forgets the ſhews of love to other men, 
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Cas, Then, Brutus, I have much miſtook your paſſion; 


By means whereof, this breaſt of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you ſee your face? 

Bx u. No, Caſſius; for the eye ſees not itſelß 
But by reflexion from ſome other things. 
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Cas. Tis juſt; | 

And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 

That you have no ſuch mirrors, as will turn 

Your hidden worthineſs into your eye, 

That you might ſee your ſhadow. I have heard, 
Where many of the beſt reſpect in Rome, 

Except immortal Cæſar, ſpeaking of Brutus, 

And groaning underneath this age's yoke, 

Have wiſh'd, that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

Bx v. Into what dangers would you lead me, Caflius, 
That you would have me ſeek into myſelf, 

For that which is nut in me? 

Cas. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar'd to hear ; 
And fince you know, you cannot fee yourſelf 
So well as by reflexion; I, your glaſs, 

Will modeſtly diſcover to yourſelf 

That of yourſelf, which yet you know not of. 

And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus : 

Were I a common laugher, or did uſe 

To ſtale with ordinary oaths my love 

To every new proteſtor; if you know, 

That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 

And after ſcandal them or if you know, 

That I profeſ: myſelt in banqueting 

To all the rout; then hold me dangerous. 
[Flonriſh and ſhout, 

Bau What means this ſhouting ? I do fear, the People 
Chuſe Cæſar for their king. 

Cas. Ay, do you fear it; 

Then muſt I think, you would not have it fo, 

BRU. I would not, Caſſius; yet I love him well, 

But wherefore do you hold me here fo long ? 
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What is it, chat you would impart to me ? 1 

If it be aught toward the general good, 1 

Set honour in one eye, and death i'th' other, | | x 

And I will look on both indifferently, 4 ; 

For, let the gods ſo ſpeed me, as I love A 

The name of honour, more than I fear death. ; 
Cas. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 

As well as I do know your outward favour. 

Well, honour is the ſubject of my ſtory, 

I cannot tell, what you and other men 

Think of this liſe z but for my ſingle ſelf, 

I had as lief not be, as live to be 

In awe of ſuch a thing as I myſelf. 

[ was born free as Cæſar, fo were you; 

We both have ſed as well; and we can both 

Endure the winter's cold, as well as he. 

For once upon a raw and guſty day, 

The troubled Tyber chafing with his ſhores, 

Cæſar ſays to me, © dar'ſt thou, Caſſius, now 

« Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

And ſwim to yonder point?“ Upon the word, 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 

And bid him follow; fo, indeed, he did. 

The tcrrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 

Vith luſty finews ; throwing it aſide, 

And ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy. 

Zut ere we could arrive the point propos'd, 

Cæſar cry'd, ** Help me, Caffius, or I fink.” 

I, as Zneas, our great anceſtor, 1 

Did ſrom the flames of Troy upon his Goulder 

The old Anchiſes bear, ſo, from the waves of Tyber 

Did I the tired Cæſar; and this man 
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Is now become a god; and Caſſius is 

A wretched creature, and muſt bend his body, 

If Cæſar careleſly but nod to him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did ſhake ,z *tis true, this god did ſhake ; 
His coward lips did from their colour fly, 

And that ſame eye, whoſe bend doth awe the world, 
Did loſe its luſtre; I did hear him groan; , 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his ſpeeches in their books, 
Alas! it cry'd—* give me ſome drink, Titinius“ 
As a fick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of ſuch a feeble temper ſhould 

So get the ſtart of the majeſtick world, 


And bear the palm alone. (Shout. Plouriſh. 


'Bxv. Another general ſhout ! 
J do believe, that theſe applauſes are 
For ſome new honours that are heap'd on Cæſar. 

Cas. Why, man, he doth beſtride the narrow world 
Like a Coloſſus; and we petty men | 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourſelves diſhonourable graves, 

Men at ſome times are maſters of their fates : 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our ſtars, 

But in ourſelves, that we are underlings. 

Brutus and Ceſar! what ſhould be in that Cæſar? 
Why ſhould that name be ſounded, more than yours? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name; 

Sound them; it doth become the mouth as well; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with 'em, 
Brutus will ſtart a ſpirit, as foon*as Ceſar. 


w 
an. 
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Now in the names of all the gods at onee, | i 
Upon what meat does this our Cæſar feed, 17 ll 
That he is grown ſo great? Age, thou art ſham'd ; iſ 
Rome, thou haſt loſt the breed of noble bloods. Wl 
When went there by an age, fince the great flood, 1 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man? 
When could they ſay, till now, that talk'd of Rome, 
That her wide walls encompaſs'd but one man? 
Now is it Rome, indeed; and room enough, 
When there is in it but one only man. 
Oh, you and I have heard our fathers ſay, 
The:e was a Brutus once, that would have brook'd 
Th' eternal devil to keep his ſtate in Rome, 
As eafily as a king. 
Bau. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous ; 
What you would work me to, I have ſome aim. 
How I have thought of this, and of theſe times, 
I ſhall recount hereafter ; for this preſent, 
I would not, ſo with love I might entreat you, 
Be any farther mov d. What you have ſaid, 
I will confider ; what you have to ſay, 
I will with patience hear; and find a time 
Both meet to hear and anſwer ſuch high things. 
Till then, my noble friend, chew voor. this; 
Brutus had rather be a villager, 
Than to repute himſelf a ſon of Rome 
Under ſuch hard conditions, as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 
Cas, I am glad that my weak words 
Have ſtruck but thus much ſhew of fire from Brutus. 
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SczNnz IV. Enter Cæſar and bis train. 


Bau, The games are done, and Cæſar is returning. 
Cas. As they paſs by, pluck Cafea by the ſleeve, 
And he will, after his four faſhion, tell you 
What hath proceeded worthy note to day. 
Ba v. I will do fo, But look you, Caffius, 
The angry fpot doth glow on Czfar's brow, 
And all the reft took like a chidden train. 
Calphurnia's cheek is pale; and Cicero 
Looks with ſuch ferret and ſuch fiery eyes, 
As we have ſeen him in the capitol, 
Being croft in conference by ſome Senators. 
Cas. Caſca will tell us what the matter is. 
Cs. Antonius. | 
Ax r. Czfar? 
Cas. [To Ant. apart.] Let me have men about me that 
are fat, | 
Sleek headed men, and fuch as fleep a nights; 
Yond Caffius has a tean and hungry look, 
He thinks too much. Such men are dangerous. 7 
Ax r. Fear him not, Cæſar, he's not dangerous; 
Hie is a noble Roman, and well given. 
Cs. Would he were fatter. But I fear him not; 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not knowt he man I ſhould avoid, 
So ſoon as that ſpare Caſſius. He reads much; 
He is a great obſerver; and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. He loves no plays, 
As thou doſt, Antony ; he hears no muſick ; 
Seldom he ſmiles, and ſmiles in ſuch a ſort, 
As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit, 
That could be mov'd to ſmile at any thing. 
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zuch men as he be never at heart's caſe, 
Whilſt they behold a greater than themſelves ; 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 
[rather tell thee what is to be fear'd, 
Than what I fear; for always I am Cæſar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly, what thou think'f of him. 
[Exeunt Cæſar and his train, 


texng V. Manent Brutus and Caflius ; Caſca to them. 


Casca. You pulF# me dy the cloak, Would you ſpeak 
with me ? 

Bxv. Ay, Cafca, tell us what hath chanc'd to-day, 
That Cæſar looks ſo ſad. 

Case A. Why, you were with him, were you not? 

Bz u. 1 ſhould not then aſk Caſca what had chanc'd. 

Case A. Why, there was a crown offer'd him, and being 
offer d him, he put it by with the back of his hand thus; 
and then the people fell a ſhouting. 

Ba u. What was the ſecond noiſe for? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Cas, They ſhouted thrice : what was the laſt cry for? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Bxv, Was the crown offer'd him thrice ? 


Casca., Ay, marry, was't, and he put it by thrice, every 


ime gentler than other; and every putting by, mine honeſt 


deighbours ſhouted. 

Cas, Who offer d him the crown ? 

Casca. Why, Antany. 

Bx u. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Caſea. 

CAsc A. I can a well be hang'd, as tell the manner 
o it, It was meer foolery, Þ did not mark it, I faw 
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Mark Anthony offer him a crown 3—__A_—yet'twas not 2 
crown neither, *twas one of theſe coronets ; —DA——ang, 
as I told you, he put it by once; but for all that, to my 
thinking, he would fain have had it. Then he offer'd it to 
him again; then he put it by again; but to my thinking, he 
was very loath to lay his fingers off it. And then he offer'd 
It the third time; he put it the third time by; and ſtill ag 
he refus'd it, the rabblement hooted, and clapp'd their chopt 
hands, and threw up their ſweaty night-caps, and utter'd 
ſuch a deal of ſtinking breath, becauſe Cæſar refus'd the 
crown, that it had almoſt choaked Cæſar; for he ſwoones, 
and fell down at it; and for mine own part, I durſt not 
laugh, for fear of opening my lips, and receiving the bad air. 

Cas. But, ſoft, I pray you. What! Did Cæſar iwoon ? 

Casca. He fell down in the market-place, and foam'd 
at mouth, and was ſpeechleſs, | ; 

Bau. Tis very like; he hath the falling ſickneſs. 

Cas. No, Cæſar hath it not; but you and 1, 

And honeſt Casca, we have the falling-fickneſs, 

CAscA. I know not what you mean by that; but, 1 
am ſure, Cæſar fell down. If the tag-rag people did not 
clap him, and hiſs him, according as he pleas'd, and diſ- 
pleas'd them, as they uſed to do the Players in the theatre, 
I am no true man, 

Bau. What ſaid he when he came unto himſelf ? 

Casca. Marry, before he fell down, when he perceiv'd 
the common herd was glad he refus'd the Crown, he pluckt 
me ope his doublet, and offer'd them his throat to cut. An' 
I had been a man of any occupation, if I would not have 
taken him at a word, would I might go to hell among the 
rogues. And ſo he fell, When he came to himſelf again ? 
he ſaid, If he bad done, or ſaid any thing amiſs, he defir'd 
their worſhips to think it was his infirmity.”” Three or four 
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wenches where I ſtood, cry'd, alas, good ſoul !l—and 
forgave him with all their hearts: but there's no heed to be 
taken of them; if Cæſar had ſtabb'd their mothers, they 
would have done no leſs, 

Bx U. And aſter that, he came, thus ſad, away? 

Casca. Ay. 

Cas. Did Cicero ſay any thing? 

Casca. Ay, he ſpoke Greek. 

Cas. To what effect? 

Casc A. Nay, an' I tell you that, I'll ne'er look you i” 
th face again, But thoſe that underſtood him, ſmil'd at 
one another, and ſhook their heads; but for mine own 
part, it was Greek to me. I could tell you more news too, 
Marullus and Flavius, for pulling ſcarfs off Cæſar's images, 
are put to ſilence. Fare you well. There was more 
foolery yet, if I could remember it. F 

Cas. Will you ſup with me to night, Caſca ? 

Casca. No, | aw promis'd forth. 

Cas, Wi | you dine with me to-morrow ? 

Casca. Ay, if I be alive, and your mind hold, and your 
dinner be worth the eating. 

Cas, Good, I will expect you, 

CascA. Do ſo. Farewel Both. LExit. 

Brv. What a blunt fellow is this grown to be? 

He was quick mettle, when he went to ſchool, 
Cas. So is he now, in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterpriſe, 
However he puts on this tardy form. 
This rudeneſs is a ſauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men ſtomach to digeſt his words 
With better appetite. 
Pay. And ſo it is For this time I will leave you. 
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Di 
To-morrow, if you pleaſe to ſpeak with me, Fit 
I will come home to you; or, if you will, Or 
Come home to me, and I will wait for you. Inc 
Cas. I will do ſo. Till then, think of the world. 0 
[Exit Brutus, C 
Well, Brutus, thou art noble; yet, I ſee, Hel 
Thy honourable metal may be wrought Like 
From what it is diſpos'd; therefore 'tis meet, Not 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes, Beſi 
For who fo firm that cannot be ſeduc'd ? Aga 
Cæſar doth bear me hard, but he loves Brutus Whe 
If 1 were Brutus now, and he were Caflius, Witt 
He ſhould not humour me. I will, this night, Upor 
In ſeveral hands, in at his windows throw, Tran 
As if they came from ſeveral citizens, Men, 
Writings, all tending to the great opinion He? 
That Rome holds of his name, wherein obſcurely Evin 
Czſar's ambition ſhall be glanced at. eee! 
And, after this, let Cæſar feat him fure Do ſo 
For we will ſhake him, or worſe days endure, [Exit. « Th 
ScEenE VI. Thunder and lightning. Enter Calca, For, | 
his ſword drawn; and Cicero, meeting him. = 
Cic. Good even, Caſca, Brought you Czſar home? But I 
Why are you breathleſs, and why ſtare you fo ? * 
Casca. Are not you mov'd, when all the ſway of earth * 
Shakes like a thing unfirm? O Cicero! _ 
I have ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winds 8 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks; and I have ſeen cic 
Th? ambitious ocean ſwell, and rage and foam, nan 
To be exalted with the threatning clouds; . 


But never till to- night, never till now, Vor 
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Did I go through a tempeſt dropping fire. 
Either there is a civil ſtrife in heav'n; 
Or elſe the world, too ſaucy with the Gods, 
Incenſes them to ſend deſtruction. 
C1c. Why, ſaw you any thing more wonderful? 
Casca. A common ſlave, you know him well by fight, 
Held up his left hand, which did flame and burn, 
Like twenty torches join'd ; and yet his hand, 
Not ſenſible of fire, remain'd unſcorch'd. 
Beſides, I ha” not ſince put up my ſword, 
Againſt the Capitol I met a lion, 
Who glar'd upon me, and went ſurly by, 
Without annoying me. And there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghaſtly women, 
Transformed with their fear ; who ſwore, they ſaw 
Men, all in fire, walk up and down the ſtreets, 
And yeſterday the bird of night did fit, 
Ev'n at noor-day, upon the market-place, 
Hooting and ſhrieking. When theſe prodigies 
Do ſo conjointly meet, let not men ſay, 
« Theſe are their reaſons. They are natural; 
For, I believe, they are portentous things 
Unto the Climate, that they point upon. 
Cie. Indeed, it is a ſtrange-diſpoſed time 
But men may conſtrue things after their faſhion, 
Clean from the purpoſe of the things themſelves. 
Comes Cæſar to the Capitol to-morrow ? 
Casca. He doth : for he did bid Antonius 
Send word to you, he would be there to-morrow. 
Cic. Good night then, Caſca; this diſturbed ſky 
Is not to walk in. 
CASA. Farewel, Cicero, [Exit Cicero, 
Ver. V. | 1 
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S ENA VII. Enter Caffine, 
Cas. Who's there? 
Casca. A Roman. 
Cas. Caſca, by your voice. 
CasCa. Yourear is good. Caſſius, what night is this 
Cas. A very pleaſing night to honeſt men. 
Casca. Who ever knew the heavens menace ſo ? 
Cas. Thoſe, that have known the earth ſo full of faulte. 
For my part, I have walk'd about the ſtreets, 
Submitting me unto the perilous night; 
And thus unbraced, Caſca, as you ſee, 
Have bar'd my boſom to the thunder-ſtone, 
And when the croſs blue lightning ſeem'd to open 
The breaſt of heav'n, I did preſent myſelf 
Ev'n in the aim and very flaſh of it. 
Casca. But wherefore did you ſo much tempt the 
heav'as? 
It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 
When the moſt mighty Gods, by tokens, fend 
Such dreadful heralds to aſtoniſh us. 
Cas. You are dull, Caſca; and thoſe ſparks of life, 
That ſhould be in a Roman you do want, 
Or elſe you uſe not ; you look pale and gaze, 
And put on fear, and caſt yourſelf in wonder, 
To ſee the ſtrange impatience of the heav'ns: 
But if you would conſider the true cauſe, 
Why all theſe fires, why all theſe gliding ghoſt:, 
Why birds and beaſts, from quality and kind, 
Why old men, fools, and children calculate; 
Why all theſe things change from their ordinance, 
Their natures and pre-formed faculties 
To monſtrous quality; why, you ſhall find, 
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That heav'n has infus'd them with theſe ſpirits, 
To make them inſtruments of fear and warning 
Unto ſome monſtrous ſtate. 

Now could I, Caſca, name to thee a man 

Moſt like this dreadful night; 

That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 

As doth the lion in the Capitol ; 

A man no mightier than thyſelf, or me, 

In perſonal action; yet prodigious grown, 

And fearful, as theſe ſtrange eruptions are. 
CASA. Tis Cæſar that you mean; it is not, Caſſius? 
Cas. Let it be who it is: for Romans now 

Have thewes and limbs like to their anceſtors ; 

But, woe the while ! our father's minds are dead, 

And we are govern'd with our mothers” ſpirits : 

Our yoke and ſuff rance ſhew us womaniſh, 

 Cascas Indeed, they ſay, the Senators to-morrow 

Mean to eſtzbliſh Cæſar as a King: 

and he ſhall wear his Crown by ſea and land, 

In every place, fave here in Italy, 

Cas. I know, where I will wear this dagger then. 

Caſſius from bondage will deliver Caſſius. 

Therein, ye Gods, you make the weak moſt ftrong : 

Therein, ye Gods, you tyrants do defeat; 

Nor tony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, 1 

Nor airleſs dungeon, nor ſtrong links of iron, | "1 

Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit : | 

But life, being weary of theſe worldly bars, 1 

Never lacks power to diſmiſs itſelf, | 1 

If I know this; know all the world beſides, ! 

That part of tyranny, that I do dear, 

I can ſhake off at pleaſure, 

Casca. So can I: 
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So every bondman ig his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity, 

Cas. And why ſhould Cæſar be a tyrant then? 
Poor man ! I know, he would not be a wolf, 

But that he ſees, the Romans are but ſheep ; 

He were no lion, were not Romans hinds, 

Thoſe that with haſte will make a mighty fire, 
Begin it with weak ſtraws. What traſh is Rome, 
What rubbiſh, and what offal, when it ſerves 
For the baſe matter to illuminate 

So vile a thing as Cæſar? But, oh grief 

Where haſt thou led me? I, perhaps, ſpeak this 
Before a willing bondman : then I know, 

My anſwer muſt be made. But I am arm'd, 
And dangers are to me indifferent. 

CAscA. You ſpeak to Caſca, and to ſuch a man, 
That is no flearing tell-tale. Hold my hand: 
Be factious for redreſs of all theſe griefs, 
And I will ſet this foot of mine as far, 

As he who goes the fartheſt. 

Cas. There's a bargain made. 

Now know you, Caſca, I have mov'd already 
Some certain of the nobleſt- minded Romans, 

To undergo, with me, an enterprize 

Of honourable dang'rous conſequence ; 

And I do know, by this they tay for me 

In Pompey's Porch. For now, this fearful night, 
There is no ftir, or walking in the ſtreets; 

And the complexion of the element 

In favour's, like the work we have in hand; 
Moſt bloody, fiery, and moſt terrible, 
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Enter CI XNA. 
Casca. Stand cloſe a while, for here comes one in haſte. 
Cas. Tis Cinna, I do know him by his gait; 

He is a friend. Cinna, where haſte you fo ? K 
Civ. To find out you. Who's that, Metellus Cimber ? 
Cas. No, it is Caſca, one incorporate 

To our attempts. Am I not ſtaid for, Cinna ? 

Cin, I'm glad on't. What a fearful night is this? 

There's two or three of us have teen ſtrange ſights ? 

Cas. Am I not ftaid for? Tell me. 
Cix. Yes, you are. O Caflius! if you could 

But win the noble Brutus to our party 
Cas. Be you content, Good Cinna, take this paper, 

And look you lay it in the Prztor's chair, 

Where Brutus may but find it; and throw this 

In at his window; ſet this up with wax 

Upon old Brutus' ſtatue. All this done, 

Repair to Pompey's porch, where you ſhall find us. 

Decius Brutus, and Trebonius there? 

Cix. All, but Metellus Cimber, and he's gone, 
To ſeek you at your houſe, Well, I will hie, 
And fo beſtow theſe papers, as you bade me. 

Cas. That done, repa'r to Pompey's Theatre. 


[ Exit Cinna, 


Come; Caſca, you and I will, yet, ere day, 
See Brutus at his houſe; three parts of him 
Is ours already, and the man entire 
Upon the next encounter yields him ours. 
Catca. O, he ſits high in all the people's hearts; 
And that, which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richeſt alchymy, 


Will Oy to virtue and to worthineſs, 
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Cas, Him, and his worth, and our great need of him, 
You have right well conceited. Let us go, 
For it is after midnight; and, ere day, 


We will awake him, and be ſure of him. [Exeunt. 


ATT MH. SCENES IL 


Brutus's Garden, Enter Brutus. 


BxwuTvus. 
HAT, Lucius ! ho! 
I cannot by the progreſs of the ſtars, 
Give gueſs how near to day Lucius, 1 ſay ! 
—[ would, it were my fault to ſleep ſo ſoundly. 
When, Lucius, when ? awake, I ſay; what, Lucius 
Enter Lucius, 

Lvc. Call'd you, my lord ? 

Bx v. Get me a taper in my ſtudy, Lucius: 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 


Luc. I will, my lord. | [Ex 


BRN u. It muſt be by his death; and, for my part, 
know no perſonal cauſe to ſpurn at him; 
But for the general. He would be crown'd ; 
How that might change his nature, there's the queſtion, 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; 
And that craves wary walking : Crown him—that— 
And then I grant we put a ſting in him, 
That at his will he may do danger with, 
Th? abuſe of greatneſs is, When it disjoins 
Remorſe from power: and, to ſpeak truth of Czſar, 
I have not known when his aſſections ſway d 
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More than his reaſon, But tis common proof, 
That lowlineſs is young ambirion's ladder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face; 
But when he once attains the upmoſt round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the baſe degrees 
By which he did aſcend; So Cæſar may: 
Then, leſt he may, prevent. And fince the quarrel 
Will bear no colour, for the thing he is; 

Faſhion it thus ; that what he is, augmented, 

Would run to theſe, and theſe extremities z -. 

And therefore think him as a ſerpent's egg, 

Which, hatch'd, would, as his kind, grow miſchievous; 
And kill him in the ſhell. 


Enter Lucius. 

Luc, The taper burneth in your cloſet, Sir; 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus ſeal'd up: and, I am ſure, 
it did not he there, when I went to bed. #2 

[Gives him the letter. 

Ba u. Get you to bed again, it is not day: 

Is not to-morrow, boy, the Ides of Max cn ? 


Luc. I know not, Sir. — 
Bu v. Look in the kalendar, and bring me word, 
Luc. I will, Sir. | [Exit, 


Bx u. The exhalations, whizzing in the air, 
Give ſo much light, that I may read by them. 
[Opens the letter and reads. 
BzuTvs, thou ſleep'ſt; awake, and ſee thyſelf; 
“ Shall Roux, —ſpeak, ſtrike, redreſs. 
Brutus, thou fleep'ſt: awake. 


duch inſtigations have been often dropt, 
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Where I have took them up: 
Shall Roux, — thus muſt I piece it out, 


« Shall Roms ſtand under one man's awe ? what! Roux? 


« My anceſtors did from the ſtreets of Roux 

« The Taxquin drive, when he was call'd a King.“ 
Speak, ſtrikè, redreſs, am I entreated then 

To ſpeak, and ſtrike? O Romr'! I make thee promiſe, 
If the redreſs will follow, thou receiv'ft 

Thy full petition at the hand of BauTus ! 


Enter Lucius. 
Luc, Sir, MARCH is waſted fourteen days. 


knocks within, 


Bau. Tis good. Go to the gate; ſome y knocks, 


[Exit Lucius, 


Since CAss ius firſt did whet me againſt elan, 
I have not ſlept. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 
And the firſt motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantaſma, or a hideous dream : 
The genius, and the mortal inſtruments 
Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an inſurrection. 
Enter Lucius. 
Luc. Sir, tis your brother Cass1vus at the door, 
Who doth defire to ſee you. 
Bx uv. Is he alone? | 
Luc. No, Sir, there are more with him. 
B v. Do you know them? 
Luc. No, Sir, their Hats are pluckt about their ears, 
And half their faces buried in their Cloaks ; 
That by no means I may diſcover them 


What 


Betwiz 
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By any mark of favour, : 

BRV. Let them enter. [Exit Lucius, 
They are the faction. O conſpiracy! 
Sham'ſt thou to ſhew thy dang*rous brow by night, 
When Evils are moſt free? O then, by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough, 
To maſk thy monſtrous viſage ? Seek none, TY Tie \ 
Hide it in ſmiles and affability ; 
For if thou path, thy native ſemblance on, 
Not Erebus itſelf were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 


ScEN 2 II. Enter Caſſius, Caſca, Decius, Cinna, Me- 
tellus, and Trebonius. 


Cas. I think, we are too bold upon your reſt. 
Good-morrow, Bur us. Do we trouble you? 
Bry. I have been up this hour; awake all night. 


Know I theſe men, that come along with you ? [Rfide. 


Cas. Yes, every man of them; and no man here, 
But honours you; and every one doth wiſh, 
You had but that opinion of your ſelf, 

Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
This is TREBON1 Us. 

BR Vu. He is welcome hither, 

Cas, This, Decius Baurus. 

BRU. He is welcome too. 

Cas. This, Casca; this, Cinwna; 

And this, METEeLLus CimBes. 

BRV. They are all welcome, 

What watchtul cares do interpoſe themſelves 
Betwixt your eyes and night? 
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Cas. Shall I entreat a word ? | [They whiſper, 
Dc. Here lies the eaſt : doth not the day break here? 


| Casca. No. 


C1n, O pardon, Sie, it doth; and yon grey lines, 


That fret the clouds, are meſſengers of day. 


Casc A. You ſhall confeſs, that you are both deceiv'd 


Here, as I Point my ſword, the ſun ariſes, 
Which is a great way growing on the ſouth. 
Weighing the youthful ſeaſon of the year. 


Some two months hence, up higher toward the north 


He firſt preſents his fire; and the high eaſt 
Stands, as the capitol, directly here. 
Bx u. Give me your hands all over, one by one. 
Cas. And let us ſwear our reſolution. 
Bau. No, not an oath, If not the face of men, 
The ſufferance of our ſouls, the time's abuſe, 
If theſe be motives weak, break off betimes, 
And ev'ry wan hence to his idle bed; 
So let high-ſizhted tyranuy range on, 
Till each man drop by lottery. But if theſe, 
As I am ſure they do, bear fire enough 
To kindle cowards, and to ſteel with valour 
The melting ſpirits of women; then, countrymen, 
What need we any ſpur, but our own cauſe, 
To prick us to redreſs? What other bond, 
Than ſecret Romans, that have ſpoke the word, 
And will not paker ? and what other oath, 
Than honeſty to honeſty engag'd, 
That this ſhall be, or we will fall for it? 
Swear prieſts and cowards, and men cautelous, 
Old feeble carrions, and ſuch ſuffering fouls 
That welcome wranys : unto bad cauſes, ſwear 
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Such creatures as men doubt; but do not ſtain 
The even virtue of our enterprize, 
Nor th? inſuppreſſive mettle of our ſpirits | 
To think, that or our cauſe, or our performance, 
Did need an oath : When ev'ry drop of blood, 
That ev'ry Roman bears, and nobly bears, 
Is guilty of a ſeveral baſtardy, 
If he doth break the ſmalleſt particle 
Of any promiſe that hath paſt from him. 
Cas. But what of Cictro? ſhall we ſound him? 
] think, he will ſtand very ſtrong with us. 
Casc 4. Let us not leave him out, 
Cix. No, by no means. 
Mr r. O let us have him, for his filver hairs 
Will purchaſe us a good opinion, 
And buy men's voices to commend our deeds : 
It ſhall be ſaid, his Judgment rul'd our hands 
Our youths and wildneſs ſhall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. 
Bau. O, name him not; let us not break with him; 
For he will never follow any thing, 
That other men begin. 
Cas. Then leave him out. | 
Casca. Indeed, he is not fit. 1 
Dre. Shall no man elſe be touch'd, but only Cæſar? 
Cas. Decius, well urg'd: I think, it is not meet, 
Mark Antony, ſo well belov'd of Cæſar, 
Should out-live Cæſar; we ſhall find of him 
A ſhrewd contriver, And you know, his means, 
t he improve them, may well ſtretch ſo far, 
As to annoy us all; which to prevent, 
Let Antony and Ceſar fall together. 


1 
1 
| 
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Bau. Our courſe will ſeem too bloody, Caius Caſſius, 
To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs, 
Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards ; 
For Antony is but a limb of Cæſar. 
Let us be ſacrificers, but not butchers, Caius 
We all ſtand up againſt the ſpirit of Cæſar, 
And in the ſpirit of man there is no blood: 
O, that we then could come by Cæſar's ſpirit, 
And not diimember Cæſar! but alas! 
Cæſar muſt bleed for it. And, gentle friends, 
Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 
Let's carve him as a diſh fit for the Gods, 
Not hew him as a carcaſe fit for hounds, 
And let our hearts, as ſubtle maſters do, | 1 
Stir up their ſervants to an act of rage, 
And after ſeem to chide them. This ſhall make 
Our purpoſe neceſſary, and not envious : 
Which, ſo appearing to the common eyes, 
We ſhall be call'd purgers, not murderers, 
And for Mark Antony, think not of him; 
For he can do no more than Cæſar's arm, 
When Cæſar's head is off. 
Cas, Yet I do fear him; 
For in th? ingrafted love he bears to Cæſar 
Bru. Alas, good Caflius, do not think of hiin : 
If he love Cz{ar, all that he can do 
Is to himſelf; take thought, and die for Cæſar: 
And that were much, he ſhould; tor he is giv'n 
To ſports, -to wildneſs, and much company. 
Txzexs; There is no fear in him; let him not dio; 
For ke will live, and laugh at this hereafter, 


7 


[Clock ſtrikes 
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BI uv. Peace, count the clock. 
Cas, The clock hath ftricken three. 
TrEB. Tis time to part. 
Cas. But it is doubtful yet, 
If Czfar will come forth to-day, or no: 
For he is ſuperſtitious grown of late, 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies : * 
It may be, theſe apparent prodigies, 
The unaccuſtom'd terror of this night, 
And the perſuaſion of his augurers, 
May hold him from the capitol to-day. 
Dre. Never fear that; if he be ſo reſolv'a, 
I can o'erſway him; for he loves to hear, 
That unicorns may be betray'd with trees, : 
And bears with glaſſes, elephants with holes, # 
Lions with toils, and men with flatterers. 
But when I tell him, he hates flatterers, 
He ſays, he does ; being then moſt flattered, 
Let me work ; 
For I can give his humour the true bent, 
And I will bring him to the capitol. 
Cas. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him, 
Bau. By the eighth hour. Is that the uttermoſt? 
Cin, Be that the uttermoſt ; and fail not then. 
Mr. Caius Ligarius doth bear Cæſar hard, 
Who rated him for ſpeaking well of Pompey ; 
I wonder, none of you have thought of him, 
Bau. Now, good Metellus, go along to him: 
He loves me well; and I have giv'n him reaſons, 
Send him but hither, and I'll faſhion him. 
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Cas. The morning comes upon's. We'll leave you, Fea 
Brutus; | Whi 
And, friends! diſperſe yourſelves ;' but all remember Hop 
What you have ſaid, and ſhew yourſelves true Romans, Whi 
Bx uv. Good gentlemen, look freſh and merrily It w 
Let not our looks put on our purpoſes ; And 
But bear it, as our Roman actors do, As; 
With untir'd ſpirits, and formal conſtancy. Ihe 
And ſo, good-morrow to you every one, [Exeunt. Mak 
Manet Brutus. B 
Boy ! Lucius !—Faft aſleep. It is no matter, P, 
Enjoy the honey heavy dew of ſlumber. He 1 
Thou haſt no figures, nor no fantaſies, B 
Which buſy care draws in the brains of men ; 

Therefore thou fleep'ſt ſo ſound, 7 
4 0\ 
ScEeNnxz III. Enter Portia. Of ul 
And 
Pos. Brutus, my lord ! To « 
Ba u. Porcia, what mean you? Wherefore riſe you now? And 
It is not for your health, thus to commit To: 
Vour weak condition to the raw cold morning. You 
Por. Nor for yours neither. You've ungently, Brutus, Whi 
Stol'n from my bed; and, yeſternight at ſupper, I ow 
You ſuddenly aroſe and walk'd about, I ch 
- Mufing and fighing, with your arms a-croſs, By a 
And, when I aſk'd you what the matter was, Whi 
You ftar'd upon me with ungentle looks ; Tha 
I urg'd you further ; then you ſcratch'd your head, Why 
And too impatiently ſftamp'd with your foot lav. 
Yet I infiſted ; yet you anſwer d not; * 


But with an angry wafture of your hand, 


"” 
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Gave ſign for me to leave you s ſo I did, 

Fearirig to ſtrengthen that impatience, _ . 

Which ſeem'd too much inkindled; and, withal, 

Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 

Which ſometime hath his hour with eve: y man. 

It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor ſleep; 

And could it work ſo much upon your ſhape, 

As it hath much prevailꝰd on your condition, 

| ſhould not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 

Make me acquainted with your cauſe of grief. 
Bub. I am not well in health, and that is all. 
Pok. Brutus is wiſe, and were he not in health, 

He would embrace the means to come by it. 
Bau. Why, ſo 1 do. Good Porcia, go to bed. 
Pos, Is Brutus fick? and is it phyſical 

To walk unbraced, and ſuck up the humours 

Of the dark morning? what, is Brutus fick ? / 

And will he ſteal out of his wholefome bed, 

To dare the vile contagion of the uight ? 

And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air, n 

To add unto his ſickneſs? No, my Brutus , 

You have ſome ſick offence within your mind, 


Which, by the right and virtue of my place, | 
I ought to know of: and, upon my knees, | 
I charm you, by my once commended beautr, N 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow = 


Which did incorporate and make us one, it 
That you unfold to me, yourſel!, your half, | 

Why you are heavy, and what men to-night 
Have had refort to you; for here have been 
Some fix or ſeven, who did hide their faces 
Even from Caikneſs. 
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Bu. Kneel not, gentle Porcia. 


Por. I ſhould not need, if you were gentle Brutus. . 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, E 
Is it excepted, I ſhould know no ſecrets 8 


That appertain to you? am I yourſelf, 
But, as it were, in ſort or limitation, 
To keep with you at meals, conſort your bed, * 
And talk to you ſometimes ? dwell I but in the ſuburbs : 
Of your good pleaſure ? If it be no more, b 


Porcia is Brutus' harlot, not his wiſe. To 
BR u. You are my true and honourable wife; 0 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops, | Any 
That viſit my ſad heart. B 
Por. If this were true, then ſhould I know this ſecret, Had 

I grant, | am a woman; but withal, c 
4 A woman that lord Brutus took to wife: Les 
I grant, I am a woman; but withal, * 
A woran well reputed Cato's daughter. Thor 
Think you, I am no ſtronger than my ſex, My r 
ö Being ſo father'd, and ſo huſbanded? And 
Tell me your counſels, I will not diſcloſe them: | Yea, 
I have made ſtrong proof of my conſtancy, By 
Giving myſelf a voluntary wound Ca 
Here, in the thigh : can I bear that with patience, Br 
And not my huſband's ſecrets ? I ſhall 
Bru. O ye gods! | To wi 
Render me worthy of this noble wife. [ Knock, Ca 
Hark, hark, one knocks : Porcia, go in awhile ; And v 
And, by and by, thy boſom ſhall partake To do 
The ſecrets of my heart. That | 
All my engagements I will conſtrue to thee, Br v 
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All the charactery of my ſad brows — 
Leave me with haſte. [Exit Porcia. 
Enter Lucius and Ligarius. | 
Lucius, who's there that knocks ? 
Luc, Here is a ſick man, that would ſpeak with you. 
Bx v. Caius Ligarius, that Metellus ſpake of. 
Boy, ſtand aſide. Caius Ligarius ! how ? | 
Car. Vouchſafe good-morrow from a feeble tongue. 
BB v. O, what a time have you choſe out, brave Caius, 
To wear a kerchief? *would you were not fick! 
Car. I am not ſick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 
Bev. Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 
Had yon an healthful ear to hear of it. s 
CAI. By all the Gods the Romans bow before, 
| here diſcard my ſickneſs. Soul of Rome 
Brave ſon, deriv'd from honourable loins ! 
Thon, like an exorciſt, haſt conjur'd up 
My mortified ſpirit. Now bid me run, 
And Iwill ſtrive with things impoflible 
Yea, get the better of them. What's to do? 
BNV. A piece of work, that will make ſick men whole. 
Car. But are not ſome whole, that we muſt make fick > 
BRV. That we muſt alſo. What it is, my Caius, 
hall unfold to thee, as we are going, 
To whom it muſt be done, 
Cat. Set on your foot, 
And with a heart new-fir'd I follow you, 
To do I know not what: but it ſufficeth, 
That Brutus leads me on. 
Bev. Follow me then. { Exeunt. 
Vor. V. Uu 


— 
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| Scenes IV. Changes to Cæſar's palace. Thunder 
and lightning, Enter Julius Cæſar. 


Cs. Nor heav'n, nor earth, have been at peace to- \ 
night; F 
Thrice hath Calphurnia in her fleep cry'd out, 
„Help, ho! they murder Cæſar.“ Who's within? 7 
| Enter a Servant, 
Serv. My lord? 7 
Cæs. Go bid the prieſts do preſent ſacrifice, 0 
And bring me their opinions of ſucceſs, It 
Serv. I will, my lord. [Exit, 86 
Enter Calphurnia. V 
Car. What mean you, Cæſar? think you to walk forth ? 
You ſhall not ſtir out of your houſe to-day, W 
Czs. Cæſar ſhall forth. The things that threatned me, | 
Ne'er lookt but on my back, when they ſhall ſee Pl, 
The face of Czſar they are vaniſhed. Th 


Car. Cæſar, I never ſtood on ceremonies, 
Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 
Beſides the things that we have heard and ſeen, 
| Recounts moſt horrid fights ſeen by the watch. 
| A lioneſs hath whelped in the ſtreets, 
| | | And graves have yawn'd, and yielded up their dead; 
| Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks and ſquadrons and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the capitol : 
The noiſe of battle hurtled in the air; 
Horſes did neigh, and dying men did groan 
And ghoſts did ſhriek, and ſqueal about the ſtreets, 


— 
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O Czſar! theſe things are beyond all uſe, | 

And I do fear them, ; |S 
Cs. What can be avoided, | | ; 

Whoſe end is purpos'd by the mighty Gods ? 

Yet Cæſar ſhall go forth: for theſe predictions 

Are to the world in general, as to Ceſar. 

Cal. When beggars die, there are no comets ſeen 
The heav'ns themſelves blaze forth the death of princes. 
Cs. Cowards die many times before their deaths, 

The valiant never taſte of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It ſeems to me moſt ſtrange that men ſhould fear, 
Seeing that death, a neceſſary end, 


Will come, when it will come, . 
| Enter Servant. 
What ſay the augurs ? 
Sen v. They would not have you to ſtir forth to-day. 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, | 
They could not find a heart within the beaſt. 
[Exit Servant. 


Cs. The Gods do this in ſhame of cowardiſe: 
Cæſar ſhould be a beaſt without a heart, 
If he ſhould ſtay at home to-day for fear. 
No, Cæſar «hall not; danger knows full Well, 
That Cæſar is more dangerous than he; 
We were two lions litter'd in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible; 
And Cæſar ſhall go forth, 

Car. Alas, my lord, 
Your wiſdom is conſum'd in confidence: 
Do not go forth to-day z call it my ſear, 

Cu: 
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| Becauſe I love you, I will let you know, 
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That keeps you in the houſe, and not your own. 
We'll ſend Mark Antony to the ſenate-houſe, ; 
And he will ſay, you are not well to-day : 1 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this, 

Cs. Mark Antony ſhall ſay, I am not well 
And, for thy humour I will ſtay at home. 


Ser V. Enter Decius. 


Here's Decius Brutus, he ſhall tell them ſo. 
Dc. Cæſar, all hail ! good morrow, worthy Cæſar; 
I come to fetch you to the ſenate-houſe. 
CAS. And you are come in very happy time, 
To bear my greeting to the ſenators, 
And tell them that I will not come to-day : 
Cannot, is falſe; and that I dare not, falſer; 
1 will not come to-day. Tell them ſo, Decius. f 
Cal. Say, he is ſick. 
Cs. Shall Czſar ſend a lye ? 
Have I in conqueſt ſtretcht mine arm ſo far, 
To be afraid to tell grey-beards the truth ? 
Decius, go tell them, Cæſar will not come. 
De. Moſt mighty Czſar, let me know ſome . 
Leſt I be laugh'd at, when I tell them ſo. 
Cas. The cauſe is in my will, I will not come; 
That is enough to ſatisfy the ſenate. 
But for your private ſatisfaftion, 


Calphurnia here, my wife, ſtays me at home; 
She dreart laſt night, ſhe ſaw my ſtatue, 
Which, like a fountain with an hundred ſpouts, 
Did run pure blood: and many luſty Romans 
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Eame ſmiling, and did bathe their hands in it. 

Theſe ſhe applies for warnings and portents, 

And evils imminent ; and on her knee 

Hath begg'd, that I will ſtay at home to-day, 
Dec. This dream is all amiſs interpreted; 

It was a viſion fair and fortunate ; 

Your ſtatue, ſpouting blood in many pipes, 

In which ſo many ſmiling Romans bath'd, 

Signifies, that from you great Rome ſhall ſuck. 

Reviving blood; and that great men ſhall preſs 

For tinctures, ſtains, relicks, and cogniſance. 

This by Calphurnia's dream is fignify'd. 

Cs. And this way have you well expounded it. 
Dic. I have, when you have heard what I can ſay; 

And know it now, the ſenate have concluded 

To give this day a crown to mighty Cæſar. 

If you ſhall ſend them word you will not come, 

Their minds may change, Beſides it were a mack 

Apt to be render'd, for ſome one to ſay, 

« Break up the ſenate *till another time, 

„When Czſar's wife ſhall meet with better dreams.“ 

If Cæſar hide himſelf, ſhall they not whiſper, 

« Lo, Ceſar is afraid!” 

Pardon me, Cæſar, for my dear, dear, love 

To your proceeding bids me tell you this : 

And reaſon to my love is liable. 


C xs, How fooliſh do your fears ſeem now, Calphurnia ? 


I am aſhamed, I did yield to them. 
Give me my robe, for I will go. And, look, 
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Scent VI. Enter Brutus, Ligarius, Metellus, Caſca, 
Trebonius, Cinna and Publius. 


Where Publius is come to fetch me. 
Pus. Good-morrow, Cæſar. 
Cs. Welcome, Publius. 
What, Brutus, are you ſtirr'd fo early too ? 
Good-morrow, Caſca. Caius Ligarius, 
Czſar was ne'er ſo much your enemy, 
As that ſame Ague which hath made you lean. 
What is 't o'clock ? 
BRV. Cæſar, *tis ſtricken eight. 
Cs. I thank you for your pains and courteſy. 
Enter — 
See! Antony, that revels long o' nights, 
Is notwithſtanding up. Good morrow, a 
ANT. So to moſt noble Cæſar. 
Cs. Bid them prepare within : 
I ara to blame to be thus waited for. 
Now, Cinna ; now, Metellus. What, Trebonius 
I have an hour's talk in ſtore for you, 
Remember, that you call on me to-day; 
Be near me, that I may remember you. 
TREB. Cæſar, I will —— And fo near will Þ be, 
. | [ Aſide, 
That your beſt friends ſhall wiſh I had been further. 
Cs. Good friends, go in, and taſte ſome wine with me, 
And we, like friends, will ſtraightway go together. 
Bx V. That every like is not the ſame, O Cæſar, 
The heart of Brutus yerns to think upop ! [Exeunt, 
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sc nnr VII. Changes to a Street near the Capitol. 
Enter Artemidorus, reading a paper. 


« Cæſar, beware of Brutus; take heed of Caſſius; come 
« not near Caſca; have an eye to Cinna; truſt not Trebo- 
« nius; mark well Metellus Cimber; Decius Brutus loves 
« thee not; thou haſt wrong'd Caius Ligarius. There is 
but one mind in all theſe men, and it is bent againſt 
« Cæſar. If thou be'ſt not immortal, look about thee ; ſe- 
« curity gives Way to conſpiracy. The mighty Gods de- 
« fend thee ! 
Thy Lover, Artemidorus. 


Here will I ſtand, till Cæſar paſs along, 

And as a ſuitor will I give him this, 

My heart laments, that virtue cannot live 

Out of the teeth of emulation, 

If thou read this, O Cæſar, thou mayſt live; 

If not, the fates with traitors do contrive. [Exit. 
Enter Porcia and Lucius, 

Por, I pry'thee, Boy, run to the ſenate-houſe; 
Stay not to anſwer me, but get thee gone, 

Why doſt thou ſtay ? 

Luc. To know my errand, Madam. 

Por. I would have had thee there and here again, 
Ere I can tell thee what thou ſhouldſt do chere 
O conſtancy, be ſtrong upon my ſide, 

Set a huge mountain "tween my heart and tongue; 
] have a man's mind, but a woman's might, 
How hard it is for women to keep counſel ! 
Art thou here yet ? | 
Uu 4 
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Loc. Madam, what ſhould I do? 
Run to the capitol, and nothing elle ? 
And fo return to you, and nothing elſe ? 
Pon. Yes, bring me word, boy, if thy lord look well, 
For he went ſickly forth: and take good note, 
What Cæſar doth, what ſuitors preſs to him. 
Hark, boy ! what noiſe is that ? 
Luc. I hear none, Madam. 
Pos. Pr'ythee, liſten well: 
I heard a buſtling rumour like a fray, 
And the wind brings it from the capitol. 
Luc. Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. 
Enter Artemidorus. 
Por. Come hither, ſellow, which way haſt thou been? 
Ax r. At mine own houſe, good lady. 
Por. What is 't o'clock ? 
ART. About the ninth hour, lady. 
Por. Is Czlar yet gone to the capitol? 
Ax r. Madam, not yet. I go to take my ſtand, 
To ſee him pals on to the capitol. 
Por. Thou haſt ſome ſuit to Czfar, haſt thou not? 
ART. That I have, lady. If it will pleaſe Cæſar 
To be ſo good to Cæſar, as to hear me, 
I ſhall beſeech him to befriend himſelf. 


Por. Why, know'ſt thou any harm intended tow*rds him 


Ax r. None that I know will be, much that I fear; 
Good-morrow to you. Here the ſtreet is narrow: 
The throng, that follows Cæſar at the heels, 

Of ſenators, of prætors, common ſuitors, 
Will crowd a feeble man almoſt to death; 
I'll get me to a place more void, and there 


Speak to great Cæſar as he comes along. (Exit, 
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Pon. I muſt go in—ah me! how weak a thing 

The heart of woman is! O Brutus! Brutus! 

The heavens ſpeed thee in thine enterprize ! 

Sure, the boy heard me :—Brutus hath a ſuit, 
That Cæſar will not grant. —O, I grow faint : 
Run, Lucius, and commend me to my Lord 

Say, I am merry; come to me again, 

And bring me word what he doth ſay to thee. 


[Exeunt ſeverally. 


ACT III. SCENE I. 


The Street before the Capitol; and the Capitol open. 


Flouriſh, Enter Ceſar, Brutus, Caſſius, Caſca, Decius. 
Metellus, Trebonius, Cinna, Antony, Lepidus, Artemi- 
dorus, Popilius, Publius, and the Soothſayer, 


CASA. THE Ides of March are come, 
SooTH. Ay, Cæſar, but not gone. 
ART. Hail, Cæſar. Read this ſchedule. 
Dec. Trebonius doth deſire you to o'er-read 
At your beſt leiſure this his humble ſuit, 
Ax r. O Cæſar, read mine firſt ; for mine's a ſuit, 
That touches Cæſar nearer. Read it, great Cæſar. 
CxsAR, What, touches us ourſelf, ſhall be laſt ſerv'd. 
Ax r. Delay not, Ceſar, read it inſtantly, 
Cs. What, is the fellow mad? 
Pus, Sirrah, give place, 
Cas. What, urge you your petitions in the ſtreet ? 
Come to the capitol. 
Por. I wiſh, your enterprise to-day may thrive. 
Cas. What enterprize, Popilius ? 
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Por. Fare yau well, | 
BRU. What ſaid Popilius Lena? | T7. 
Cas. He wiſh'd to- day our enterprize might thrive. 


I fear, our purpoſe is diſcovered, If 
BRU. Look, how he makes to — Mark him. Ke 
Cas. Caſca, be ſudden, for we fear prevention, * 

Brutus, what ſhall be done, if this be known ? 

Caflius, or Czſar, never ſhall turn back; Te 

For I will ſlay myſelf. | * 
BR v. Caſſius, be conſtant. bk, 

Popilius Lena ſpeaks not of our purpoſe U 

For, look, he ſmiles, and Cæſar doth not change. 
Cas. Trebonius knows his time; for look you, Brutus, 


He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 

Dec, Where is Metellus Cimber ? Let him 50, 
And preſently prefer his ſuit to Cæſar. 

Ba v. He is addreſt; preſs near and ſecond him, 

C1x. Caſca, you are the firſt that rears your hand. 

| Caf. Are we all ready? what is now amiſs, 
That Cæſar and his ſenate muſt redreſs ? 

Mr. Moſt high, moſt mighty, and moſt puiſſant Czar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy ſeat [Kneeling, 
An humble heart. 

Cazs. I muſt prevent thee, Cimber. 

Theſe couchings and theſe lowly curteſies 

Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 

And turn pre-ordinance and firſt decree 

Into the lane of children, Be not fond, 

To think that Cæſar bears ſuch rebel blood, 

That will be thaw'd from the true quality 

With that which melteth fools ; I mean, ſweet words ; 
Low-crooked curtſies, and baſe ſpaniel-fawning, 
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Thy brother by decree is baniſhed ; 
If thou doſt bend, and pray, and fawn for him, 
1 ſpurn thee like a cur out of my way. 
Know, Czſar doth not wrong; nor without cauſe 
Will he be ſatisfied, wy 

Mer. Is there no voice more worthy than my own, _ 
To ſound more ſweetly in great Czſar's ear 
For the repealing of my baniſh'd brother ? 

Bav. I kiſs thy hand, but not in flattery, Cæſar; 
Deſiring thee, that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 

C xs, What, Brutus 

Cas. Pardon, Cæſar; Cæſar, pardon; 

As low as to thy foot doth Caſſius fall, 
To beg enfranchiſement for Publius Cimber, 

Cxs. I could be well mov'd, if I were as you; 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me; 
But I am conſtant as the northern ſtar, 

Of whoſe true, fixt, and reſting quality, 

There is no fellow in the firmameat ; 

The ſkies are painted with unnumber'd ſparks, 

They are all fire, and every one doth ſhine ; 

But there's but one in all doth hold his place. 

So, in the world, *tis furniſh'd well with men, 

And men are fleſh and blood, and apprehenſive 

Yet, in the number, I do know but one 

That unaſſailable holds on his rank, 

Unſhak'd of motion: and that I am he 

Let me a little ſhew it, ev'n in this: 

That I was conſtant, Cimber ſhould be baniſh'd ; 

And conſtant do remain to keep him fo, bs 
Ci, O Cæſar 
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C xs. Hence! Wilt thou lift up Olympus ? 


Dre. Great Cæſar * 
Cs. Doth not Brutus bootleſs kneel ? 
Cas c A. Speak hands for me. [They ſtab Cefar. * 
Cs. Et tu, Brute ?—— Then fall Cæſar [Dies. 801 
Cix. Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is dead His 
Run hence, proclaim. Cry it about the ſtreets. 7 
Cas. Some to the common Pulpits, and cry out, U 
Liberty, freedom, and enfranchiſement. _ 
Ba v. People, and Senators! be not affrighted; 2 
Fly not, ſtand ſtill, Ambition's debt is paid. Lo 
Casca, Go to the Pulpit, Brutus, c 
Dec. And Caſſius too. 
Ba u. Where's Publius? Shal 
Cin. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. lu f 
Mr. Stand faſt together, leſt ſome friends of Czſar's B 
Should chance Tha 
Bx vu. Talk not of ſtanding. Publiue, good cheer; No 
There 1s no harm intended to your perſon, 0 
Nor to no Roman elſe; ſo tell them, Publius. 80 © 
Cas. And leave us, Publius, leſt that the people, The 
Ruſhing on us, ſhould do your age ſome miſchief. D 
Bx u. Do ſo: and let no man abide this deed, 0 
But we the Doers. 
Brut 
Sczwnz II. Enter Trebonius. Wit 


Cas. Where is Antony ? 

TRE. Fled to his houſe amaz'd. 
Men, wives, and children, ſtare, cry out, and run, 
As it were Dooms-day, 

Ba u. Fates! we will know your pleaſures; 
That we ſhall die, we know; 'tis but the time, 
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And drawing days out, that men ſtand upon. 
Cas. Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life, 
cuts of ſo many years of fearing death. 
BA U. Grant that, and then is death a benefit : 
80 are we Cæſar's friends, that have abridg'd 
His time of fearing death. Stoop, Romans, ſtoop z 
And let us bathe our hands in Cæſar's blood 
Up to the elbows, and beſmear our ſwords ; 
Then walk we forth ev'n to the market-place, 
And, waving our red weapons o'er our heads, 
Let's all cry, © Peace! Freedom! and Liberty! 
Cas, Stoop then and waſh. Hew many ages hence, 
{Dipping their ſwords in Cæſar's blood. 
Shall this our lefty ſcene be acted o'er, 
In ſtates unborn, and accents yet unknown ? 
Bau. How many times ſhall Cæſar bleed in ſport, 
That now on Pompey's baſis lies along, 
No worthier than the duſt ? 
Cas. So oft as that ſhall be, 
So often ſhall the knot of us be call'd 
The men that gave their country liberty, 
Dzc, What, ſhall we forth ? 
Cas. Ay, every man away. 
Brutus ſhall lead, and we will grace his heels 
With the moſt boldeſt, and beſt hearts of Rome. 
Enter a Servant. 

Bxv. Soft, who comes here? A friend of Antony's. 
Sexv. Thus, Brutus, did my maſter bid me kneel ; 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down ; [kneeling, 
And, being proſtrate, thus he bad me ſay 

Brutus is noble, wiſe, valiant and honeſt ; 
Ceſar was mighty, bold, royal and loving ; 
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Say, I love Brutus, and I honour him; 

Say, I fear'd Cæſar, honour'd him, and lov'd him, 

If Brutus will vouchſafe that Antony 

May ſafely come to him, and be reſolv'd 

How Cæſar hath deſerv'd to lie in death: 

Mark Antony ſhall not love Cæſar dead, 

So well as Brutus living ; but will follow 

The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus, 

Thorough the hazards of this untrod ſtate, 

With all true faith. So ſays my maſter Antony. 
Bu. Thy maſter is a wife and valiant Roman; 

I never thought him worſe. 

Tell him, ſo pleaſe him come unto this place, 

He ſhall be ſatisfied ; and by my honour, 

Depart untouch'd. 
Serv. I'll fetch him preſently. [Exit Servant, 
Bx. I know, that we ſhall have him well to friend. 
Cas. I wiſh, we may : but yet have I a mind, 

That fears him much; and my miſgiving ſtill 

Falls ſhrewdly to the purpole. 


SCEMN III. Enter Antony. 


Bx u. But here comes Antony, Welcome, Mark Antony, 
Ax r. O mighty Cæſar! doſt thou lie fo low? 

Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 

Shrunk to this little meaſure ? fare thee well, 

I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 

Who elſe muſt be let blood, who elſe is rank; 

If I myſelf, there is no hour ſo fit 

As Cæſar's death's hour; nor no inſtrument _ 

Of balf that worth as thoſe your ſwords, made rich 

With the moſt noble blood of all this world, 
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do beſeech ye, if ye bear me hard, 
Now, whilſt your purpled hands do reek and ſmoke, 
Fulfil your pleaſure. Live a thouſand years, 
I ſhall not find myſelf fo apt to die: 
No place will pleaſe me ſo, no mean of death, 
As here by Cæſar, and by you cut off, 
The choice and maſter ſpirits of this age. 
BRV. O Antony! beg not your death of us: 
Though now we muſt appear bloody and cruel, 
As, by our hands, and this our preſent act, a 
You ſee, we do; yet ſee you but our hands, 
And this the bleeding buſineſs they have done ; 
Our hearts you ſee not, they are pitiful ; 
And pity to the general wrong of Rome 
(As fire drives out fire, ſo pity, pity) 
Hath done this deed on Cæſar. For your part, 
To you our ſwords have leaden points, Mark Antony ; 
Our arms exempt from malice, and our hearts, 
Of brothers temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 
Cas. Your voice ſhall be as ſtrong as any man's 
In the diſpoſing of new dignities. 
Bx v. Only be patient, *till we have appeas'd 
The multitude, beſide themſelves with fear; 
And then we will deliver you the cauſe, 
Why I, that did love Cæſar when I ſtrook him, 
Proceeded thus, 
Ax r. I doubt not of your wiſdom. 
Let each man render me his bloody hand. 
Firſt, Marcus Brutus, will I ſhake with you ; 
Next, Caius Caſſius, do I take your hand; 
Now Decius Brutus, yours; now yours, Metellus; 
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Yours, Cinna ; arid, my valiant Caſca, yours; 
Tho? laſt, not leaſt in love, yours, good Trebonius. 
Gentlemen all——alas, what ſhall I ſay ? 
My credit now ſtands on ſuch ſlippery ground, 
That one of two bad ways you muſt conceit me, 
Either a coward or a flatterer. 
That I did love thee, Ceſar, oh, tis true; 
If then thy ſpirit look upon us now, 
Shall it not grieve thee, dearer than thy death, 
To ſee thy Antony making his peace, 
Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 
Mott noble! in the preſence of thy corle ? 
Had I as many eyes, as thou haſt wounds, 
Weeping as faſt as they ſtream forth thy blood, 
It would become me better, than to cloſe 
In terms of friendſhip with thine enemies. 
Pardon me, Jnlius—here waſt thou bay'd, brave hart; 
Here didſt thou fall, and here thy hunters ſtand 
Sign'd in thy ſpoil, and crimſon'd in thy lethe. 
| | O world! thou waſt the foreſt to this hart, 
And this, indeed, O world, the hart of thee. 
How like a deer, ſtricken by many princes, 
Doſt thou here lie? 
| Cas. Mark Antony. 
| Arr. Pardon me, Caius Caſſius: 
| The enemies of Cæſar ſhall ſay this: 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modeſty, 

Cas. I blame you not for praiſing Czſar ſo, 
But what compact mean you to have with us? 
Will you be prick'd in number of our friends, 
Or ſhall we on, and not depend on you ? 

Ax r. Therefore I took your hands; but was, indeed. 
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Sway'd from the point, by looking down on Cæſar. 
Friends am I with you all, and love you all 
Upon this hope, that you ſhall give me reaſons, 
Why, and wherein Cæſar was dangerous. 
Bau. Or elſe this were a ſavage ſpectacle. 
Our reaſons are ſo full of good regard, 
That were you, Antony, the fon of Cæſar, 
You ſhould be ſatisfied, 
Ax r. That's all I ſeek; 
And am moreover ſuitor, that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place, 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 
Bau. You ſhall, Mark Antony. 
Cas. Brutus, a word with you. 
You know not what you do; do not conſent, [ Aſide. 
That Antony ſpeak in his funeral : | 
Know you, how much the people may be mov'd 
By that which he will utter ? 
Bx v. By your pardon, 
| will myſelf into the pulpit firſt, 
And ſhew the reaſon of our Cæſar's death. 
What Antony ſhall ſpeak, I will proteſt 
He (peaks by leave, and by permiſſion ; 
And that we are contented, Cæſar ſhall 
Have all due rites, and lawful ceremonies : 
It ſhall advantage more, than do us wrong. 
Cas. I know not what may fall. I like it not. 
BV. Mark Antony, here; take you Cæſar's body, 
You ſhall not in your funeral ſpeech blame us, 
But ſpeak all good vou can deviſe of Czlar, 
And ſay, you do*. by our permiſſion, 
Vox. V. X x 
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Elſe ſhall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral. And you ſhall ſpeak 
In the ſame pulpit whereto I am going, 
After my ſpeech is ended. 
Ax r. Be it ſo; 
I do deſire no more. 
Br V. Prepare the body then, and follow us. 
[Exeunt conſpirator;, 
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Ax r. O pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth 
That I am meek and gentle with theſe butchers. 
Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man, . 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 

Woe to the hand, that ſhed this coſtly blood ! 
Over thy wounds now do I propheſy, 

Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue, 
A curſe fhall light upon the limbs of men; 
Domeſtick fury, and fierce civil ſtrife, 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy 

Blood and deſtruction ſhall be fo in uſe, 

And dreadful objects ſo familiar, 

That mothers ſhall but ſmile, when they behold 
Their infants quarter'd with the hands of war: 
All pity choak'd with cuſtom of fell deeds 
And Czfar's ſpirit, ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by his ſide come hot from hell, 

Shall in theſe confines with a monarch's voice, 
Cry Havock, and let ſlip the dogs of war ; 
That this foul deed ſhall ſmell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 
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5 Enter Octavius's Servant. 


vou ſerve Octavius Cæſar, do you not? 
Szav. I do, Mark Antony. 

AnT, Cæſar did write for him to come to Rome. 
Szrv. He did receive his letters, and is coming; 
And bid me ſay to you by word of mouth 
O Czar! [Seeing the body. 

Avr. Thy heart is big, get thee apart and weep; 
Pafſion I ſee is catching; for mine eyes, 
Seeing thoſe beads of ſorrow ſtand in thine, 
Began to water. ls thy maſter coming? 
Sxxv. He lies to-night within ſeven leagues of Rome. 
Ax r. Poſt back with ſpeed, and tell him what hath chanc'd, 
Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, E 
No Rome of ſafety for Oftavius yet; 
Hie hence, and tell him ſo. Yet ſtay a while 
Thou ſhalt not back, *till I have borne this corſe 
Into the market-place : there ſhall I try 
In my-oration, how the people take 
The cruel iſſue of theſe bloody men; 
According to the which, thou ſhalt diſcourſe 
To young Octavius of the ſtate of things. 
end me your hand, {Exeunt with Cæſar's body. 


Sctensz V. Changes to the Forum, 


Enter Brutus, and mounts the Roſtra; Caſſius, with the 
Plebeians. 

PLzB, We will be ſatisfied. Let us be ſatisfied. 

Bx v. Then follow ane, and give me audience, friends. 
Caſſius, go you into the other ſtreet, 
And part the numbers, 
Thoſe that will hear me ſpeak let em ſtay here; 
Thoſe, that will follow Caſſius, go-with him, 
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And publick reaſons ſhall be rendered 
Of Cæſar's death, 


i Pies. I will hear Brutus ſpeak, | Bri 
2 PIB. I will hear Caſſius, and compare their reaſons, Ca} 
When ſev"rally we hear them rendered. woy 
[Exit Caſſius, with ſome of the Plebeians, dea 
3 PLEB. The noble Brutus is aſcended: filence ! 

Bzu.. Be patient till the laſt, Hor 
RouAxs, Countrymen, and Lovers! hear me for my Fi: 
cauſe ; and be ſilent, that you may hear. Believe me for SN 

mine honour, and have reſpect to mine honour, that you 
may believe. Cenſure me in your wiſdom, and awake 8 
\. your ſenſes, that you may the better judge. If there be any 5 


in this aſſembly, any dear friend of Cæſar's, to him, I (ay, 
that Brutus's love to Cæſar was no leſs than his, If then need 


that friend demand, why Brutus role againlt Cæſar, this i; A | 
my anſwer: Not that I lov'd Cæſar leſs, but that I low ; | 
3 Rome more. Had you rather Czlar were living, and die 31 
all flaves ; than that Cæſar were dead, to live all free men * 
As Cæſar lov'd me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, Shall 
I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honour him; but 2. 11 
he was ambitious, I flew him. There are tears for his love, With 
Joy for his fortune, honour tor his valour, and death for hi: _ 
ambition, 2 b 
Who is here ſo BN that would be a bond-man ? 2 
it any, ſpeak; for him have I offended, Bei 
Who is here fo rude, that would not be a Roman? And, f 
If any, ſpeak ; for him have I offended. Dowil 
Who is here ſo vile, that will not love his country. Tendir 
If any, ſpeak; for him have I offended, By our 
1 pauſe for a reply. do int 
Save 1 


U 

| 

2 ALL. None, Brutus, ons. 

| Bau. Then none have I offended. 
| 


have done no more to Cæſar, than you ſhall do to 
Brutus. The queſtion of his death is inroll'd in che 
Capitol; his glory not extenuated, wherein he was 
worthy; nor his offences enforc'd, for which he ſuffered 


death. 


Enter Mark Antony with Cæſar's body. 


Here comes his body, mourn'd by Mark Antony; who, 
though he had no hand in his death, ſhall receive the 
benefit of his dying, a place in the Commonwealth ; 
as which of you ſhall not? With this I depart, that 
25 I ſlew my belt lover for the good of Rome; I have the 
ame dagger for myſeli, when it thall pleaſe my country to 
reed my death. 

ALL. Live, Brutus, live ! live ! 

1 PLEB. Bring him with triumph home unto his houle, 

2 Pres. Give him a ſtatue with his anceſtors, 

3 PEB. Let him be Czlar. 

4 Pires. Cæſar's better parts 
Shall be crown'd in Brutus, 

1 PuEB, We'll bring him to his houſe 
With ſhouts and clamours. 

BRU. My countrymen 

2 PLeB. Peace! filence ! Brutus ſpeaks. 

1 PLEB, Peace, ho! 

BRN V. Good countrymen, let me Cepar: alone, 
And, fer my ſake, ſtay here with Antony; 
Do grace to Cz ar's corps, and grace his ſpeech 
Tending to Cæſar's glories; which Mark Antony 
By our permiſſion is allow'd to make. 
do intreat you, not a man depart, 
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Save I alone, till Antony have ſpoke, [Exit, 5 
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SCENE VI. 
1 Pies. Stay, ho, and let us hear Mark Antony, 
3 PLes. Let him go up into the public chair, 
We'll hear him. Noble Antony, go up. 
Ax r. For Brutus“ ſake, I am beholden to you. 
4 PEB. What does he ſay of Brutus? 
3 Pres. He ſays, for Brutus' ſake 
He finds himſelf beholden to us all. 
4 Pre. *Twere beſt he ſpeak no harm of Brutus' here, 
1 PLzB. This Ceſar was a tyrant, 
3 PER. Nay, that's certain. 
We are bleſt, that Rome is rid of him. 
2 PLes, Peace; let us hear what Antony can ſay, 
ANT, You gentle Romans 
ALL. Peace, ho, let us hear him. 
An r. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears, My | 
1 come to bury Cæſar, not to praiſe him. / 


The evil, that men do, lives after them, And 
The good is oft interred with their bones ; 1 f 
So let it be with Czſar ! noble Brutus ps 
. Hath told you, Cæſar was ambitious ; la 
If it were ſo, it was a grievous fault, , Fa : 
And grievouſly hath Cæſar anſwer'd it, N 


Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reft, 

For Brutus is an honourable man, 

| So are they all, all honourable men, 

| Come I to ſpeak in Czfr's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and juſt to me, 

=_ But Brutus ſays, he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
=_ Whoſe ranſoms did the general coffers fill; 
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Did this in Cæſar ſeem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cry'd, Czſar hath wept ; 
Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſtuff, 
Yet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did ſee, that, on the Lupercal, 
[ thrice preſented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuſe. Was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious ; 
And, ſure, he is an honourable man. 
| ſpeak not, to diſprove what Brutus ſpoke, 
But here I am to ſpeak what I do know, 
You all did love him once, not without cauſe ; 
What cauſe with-holds you then to mourn for him ? 
0 judgment! chou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, 
And men have loſt their reaſon. Bear with me, 
My heart is in the coffin there with Ceſar, 
And I muſt pauſe till it come back to me. 
1 PLEB, Methinks, there is much reaſon in his ſayings, 


If thou conſider rightly of the matter, 


Cæſar has had great wrong, 
3 Pres. Has he, Maſters? I fear there will a worſe 


come in his place, 
4 PLEeB, Mark'd ye his words? he would not take the 
crowns 
Therefore, 'tis certain he was not ambitious. 
1 PLEs, If it be found fo, ſome will dear abide it. 
2 PLEB, Poor ſoul! his eyes are red as fire with weep- 
ing. 
3 Pres. There's not a nobler man in Rome than 
Antony, 
4 PL.Ez, Now, mark him, he begins to ſpeak. 
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ANT, But yelterday the word of Cæ ar might 
Have ſtood againſt the world ; now lies he there, 
And none fo poor to do him reverence, 

O maſters! if I were diſpos'd to ſtir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

I ſhould do Brutus wrong, and Caſſius wrong, 
Who, you all know are honourable men. 

I will not do them wrong; I rather chuſe 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myſelf and you; 
Than I will wrong ſuch honourable men. 

But here's a parchment, with the ſeal of Cæſar, 
I found it in his cloſet, tis his will; 

Let but the commons hear this teſtament, 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read, 

And they would go and kiſs dead Cæſar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his ſacred blood 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And dying, mention jt within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 

Uato their iſſue. 

4 PLes, We'll hear the will, read it, Mark Antony. 

ALL, The Will, the will, We will hear Cæſar's will. 

ANT, Have patience, gentle friends, I muſt not 

read it; | 
It is not meet you know how Cæſar lov'd you. 
You are not wood, you are not ſtones, but men, 
And, being men, hearing the will of Czfar, 
It willinflame you, it will make you mad, 
Tis good you know not, that you are his heirs; 
For if you ſhould, O what would come of it? 

4 PLEB. Read the will, we will hear it, Antony 
You ſhall read us the will, Cæſar's will. 
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AnT, Will you be patient? will you ſtay a-while ? 
I have o'erſhot myſelf, to tell you of it. 
I fear, 1 wrong the honourable men, 
Whoſe daggers have ſtabb'd Cæſar. I do fear it. 
4 PIB. They were traitors. Honourable men! 
ALL. The will! the teſtament ! 
2 PLEtB, They were villains, murderers. The will! 
read the will ! 
AnT. You will compel me then to read the will. 
Then make a ring about the corps of Cæſar, 
And let me ſhew you him, that made the will. 
Shall I deſcend? and will you give me leave? 
ALL, Come down, 
2 PLEB. Deſcend. [He comes down from the pulpit, 
3 Pits. You ſhall have leave. 
4 PLes. A ring ſtand round. 
1 PLEB, Stand from the hearſe, ſtand from the body. 
2 PLeB, Room for Antony—molſt noble Antony, 
ANT. Nay, preſs not ſo upon me, ſtand far off, 
ALL. Stand back! room! bear back 
Ax r. If you have tears, prepare to ſhed them news» 
You all do know this mantle! I remember, 
The firſt time ever Cæſar put it on, 
"Twas on a ſummer's evening in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii. 
Look! in this place, ran Caſſius dagger through; 
See, what a rent the envious Caſca made; 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus ſtabb'd; 
And as he pluck'd his curſed ſteel away, 
Mark, how the blood of Cæſar follow'd it! 
As ruſhing out of doors, to be reſolv'd, 
If Brutus ſo unkindly knock'd, or no. 
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For Brutus, as you know, was Cæſar's angel, 


Judge, oh you Gods ! how dearly Cæſar lov'd him; W 

This was the moſt unk indeſt cut of all; Th 

For when the noble Cæſar ſaw him ſtab, An 

Ingratitude, more ſtrong than traitors? arms, Ic 

Quite vanquiſh'd him; then burſt his mighty heart: Ia 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, Bu 

Even at the baſe of Pompey's ſtatue, Th 

Which all the while ran blood, great Cæſar fell. Tt 

O what a fall was there, my countrymen ! Fo 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down: Ac 

Whilſt bloody treaſon flouriſh'd over us. To 
O, now you weep and, I perceive, you feel, I t 
The dint of pity ; theſe are gracions drops. Shi 

Kind ſouls! what, weep you when you but behold An 

Our Cæſar veſture wounded ? look you here An 
Here is himſelf, marr'd, as you ſee, by traitors, W. 
i PLEB, O piteous ſpectacle! 1 


2 PIRB. O noble Czfar ! 

3 PIB. O woful day 

4 PIB. O traitors, villains! 

1 PIIB. O moſt bloody ſight ! 

2 PLEB. We will be reveng'd: revenge: about. 
ſeek——burn—— fire——kill-—ſlay ! let not a traitor 
live. 

AnT. Stay, countrymen W. 


1 PEI. Peace there. Hear the noble Antony. " 

2 PIII. We'll hear him; we'll follow him; we'll die " 
with him, | 

AnT. Good friends, ſweet friend, let me not tir you vs | 
To ſuch a ſudden flood of mutiny : ke, 


They that have done this deed, are honourable. 
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What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 

That made them do it; they are wiſe and honourable, 

And will, no doubt, with reaſons anſwer you. 

I come not, friends, to ſteal away your hearts; 

Jam no orator, as Brutus is, 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man 

That love my friend; and that they know full well 

That give me publick leave to ſpeak of him; 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action nor utt'rance, nor the power of ſpeech, 

To ftir men's blood; I only ſpeak right on, 

I tell you that, which you yourſelves do know; 

Shew you ſwtet Cæſar's wounds, poor, poor, dumb mouths! 

And bid them ſpeak for me. But were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Cæſar, that ſhould move 

The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny. 
ALL, We'll mutiny—— 
1 PLzB. We'll burn the houſe of Brutus. 

' 3 PuzB. Away then, come, ſeek the conſpirators. 
Ax r. Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me ſpeak. 
ALL, Peace, ho. Hear Antony, moſt noble Antony. 
Ax r. Why, friends, you go to do you know not what, 

Wherein hath Cæſar thus deſerv'd your loves? 

Alas, you know not, I muſt tell you then. 

You have forgot the will, I told you of. 
ALL. Moſt true—the will—Let's ſtay and hear the will. 
AnT, Here is the will, and under Cæſar's ſeal. 

To ev'ry Roman citizen he gives, 

To ev'ry ſev'ral man, ſev'nty-five drackma's. 
2 PLEB, Moſt noble Czfar ! we'll revenge his death, 
3 Pres, O royal Czſar! | 
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ANT. Hear me with patience. 
ALL. Peace, ho! 
Ax r. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On that ſide Tiber; he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs for ever; common pleaſures 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourſelves.  , 
Here was a Cæſar. When comes ſuch another? 
1 Pres, Never, never; come, away, away; 
We'll burn his body in the holy place, 
And with the brands fire all the traitors' houſes, 
T ake up the body, 
2 Pres, Go, fetch fire, 
3 PB. Pluck down benches. 
4 PIB. Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 
[Exeunt Plebeians with the body, 
AnT. Now let it work. Miſchief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what courſe thou wilt !—How now, fellow ? 
Enter a Servant. 
Ser. Octavius is already come to Rome. 
Ax r. Where is he? 
Serv. He and Lepidus are at Cæſar's houſe, 
Ax r. And thither will I ſtraight to viſit him, 
He comes upon a wiſh, Fortune is merry, 
And in this mood will give us any thing. 
Serv. I heard him ſay, Brutus and Caflius 
Are rid, like madmen, through the gates of Rome. 
AnrT. Belike they had ſome notice of the people, 
How I had mov'd them. Bring me to Octavius. 
| [Exeuiil, 


do 
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5 cxxnx VII. Enter Cinna the Poet, and after him 
the Plebeians, 

cin. I dreamt to-night, that I did feaſt with Cæſar, 
And things unluckily charge my fantaſy, 

1 have no will to wander forth of doors, 
vet ſomething leads me forth. 

1 PLEB. What is your name? 

2 PLEB. Whither are you going? 

3 PLEB. Where do you dwell ? 

4 PII. Are you a married man or a bachelor? 

2 PLEB, Anſwer every man, directly. 

1 PLesB. Ay, and briefly. 

4 Pies. Ay, and wiſely. 

3PLEB. Ay, and truly, you were beſt. | 

Cin. What is my name-? Whither am I going? Where 
do I dwell? am I a married man or a bachelor? then to 
anſwer every man directly and briefly, wiſely and truly. 
Wiſely, I ſay I am a bachelor. 

2 PLEB, That's as much as to fay, they are fools that 
marry; you'll bear me a bang for that, I fear, Proceed. 
Directly. 

Cix. Directly, I am going to Cæſar's funeral. 

iPLeB. As a friend, or an enemy? 

Cin. As a friend, 

2 PIB. That matter is anſwer'd directly. 

4 PLes. For your dwelling, Briefly. 

Ci x. Briefly, I dwell by the capitol. 

3PLErsz, Your name, Sir, Truly. 

Cin. Truly, my name is Cinna. 

1 PIEB. Tear him to pieces, he's a conſpirator. 

C1n, I am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the poet. 

4 PLes. Tear him for bie bad verſes, tear him for his 
bad verſes. 
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C19, I am not Cinna the conſpirator. 

4 PLxs. It is no matter, his name's Cinna pluck out 
his name out of his heart, and turn him going. 

3 PLzB. Tear him, tear him, Come, brands, do, 

firebands. 
To Brutus, to Caſſius, burn all. Some to Decius's houſe, 
And ſome to Caſca's, ſome to Ligarius. Away. Go. 
| - [Exeunt, 


. $CENS I. 


A ſmall Iſland near Mutina. Enter Antony, Ockavius, and 
a Lepidus. 


| Ax rox x. 
HESE many then ſhall die. Their names are prickt, 
Oc rA. Your brother too muſt die; conſent you, 
Lepidus ? 
Ley. I do conſent. 
Oc rA. Prick him down, Antony. 
Ley. Upon condition, Publius ſhall not live; 
Who is your ſiſter's ſon, Mark Antony. 
Ax r. He ſhall not live. Look, with a ſpot I damn him. 
But, Lepidus, go you to Cæſar's houſe; 
Fetch the will hither, and we ſhall determine 
How to cut off ſome charge in legacies. 
Ley. What, ſhall I find you here? 
Oc rA. Or here, or at the capitol. [Exit Lepidus, 
Ax r. This is a flight, unmeritable, man, 
Meet to be ſent on errands. Is it fit, 
The three-fold world divided, he ſhould ſtand 
One of the three to ſhare it? 
Oc rA. So you thought him; 
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And took his voice who ſhould be prick'd to die, 
In our black ſentence and proſeription. 

Ax r. Octavius, I have ſeen more days than you; 
And though we lay theſe honours on this man, 
To eaſe ourſelves of divers fland'rous loads; 
He ſhall but bear them, as the aſs bears gold, 
To groan and ſweat under the buſineſs, 
Or led or driven, as we point the way; 
And having brought our treaſure where we will, 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 
Like to the empty aſs, to ſhake his ears, 
And graze in commons. 

OcTa. You may do your will; 
But he's a try'd and valiant ſoldier. 

AnT. So is my horſe, Octavius: and for that, 
I do appoint him ſtore of provender. | 
It is a creature that I teach to fight, 

To wind, to ſtop, to run directly on; 

His corporal motion govern'd by my ſpirit. 

And, in ſome taſte, is Lepidus but ſo; 

He muſt be taught, and train'd, and bid go forth; 
A barren-ſpirited fellow, one that feeds 

On abje& orts, and imitations z 

Which, out of uſe, and ſtal'd by other men, 

Begin his faſhion. Do not talk of bim, 

But as a property. And now, Octavius, 

Liſten great things Brutus and Caſſius 

Are levying powers; we muſt ſtraight make head. 
Therefore let our alliance be combin'd; 

Our beſt friends made, our beſt means ſtretcht ; 
And let us preſently go fit in council, 
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How covert matters may be beſt diſclos'd, 
And open perils ſureſt anſwered. 

OcrTa. Let us do ſo; for we are at the ſtake, 
And bay'd about with many enemies ; 
And ſome that ſmile, have in their hearts, I fear, | 
Millions of miſchiefs, [ Exeunt, 


S RENE II. Before Brutus's Tent, in the camp near 2 
- Sardis, 
Drum. Enter Brutus, Lucilius, and ſoldiers: Titinius, Tl 
and Pindarus meeting them, | * 
Bau. Stand, ho ! 
Luc. Give the word, ho! and ſtand! 
Bau. What now, Lucilius, is Caflius near? ke 
Luc. He is at hand, and Pindarus is come 
To do you falutation from his maſter. | | 
BRV. He greets me well, Your maſter, Pindarus, | 
In his own change, or by ill officers, 
Hath given me ſome worthy cauſe to wiſh 
Things done undone; but if he be at hand, | 
I ſhall be ſatisfied, | 
Pix. I do not doubt, An 
But that my noble maſter will appear, ( 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour, An 
Bev. He is not doubted. A word, Luciliu ] 
How he receiv'd you, let me be reſolv'd. Spe 
Luc. With courteſy, and with reſpect enough; Bet 
But not with ſuch familiar inſtances, | Wh 
Nor with ſuch free and friendly conference, Let 
As he hath us'd of old. Thi 


BR Vu. Thou haſt deſcrib'd 
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A hot friend cooling. Ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to ſicken and decay, 
It uſeth an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain, and ſimple faith, 
But hollow men, like horſes hot at hand, 
Make gallant ſhew and promiſe of their mettle, 
But when they ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 
They fall their creſt, and, like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial, Comes his army on? 
Luc. They mean this night in Sardis to be quarter'd, 
The greater part, the horſe in general, 
Are come with Caſſius. [Low march within 
Enter Caſſius and ſoldiers, 
Bav. Hark, he is arriv'd; 
March gently on to meet him, 
Cas. Stand, ho! 
Bu v. Stand, ho! Speak the word 8 
WiTnin, Stand! 
Wiruix. Stand! 
Wirutx. Stand! 
Cas. Moſt noble brother, you have done me wrong 
Bu. Judge me, you Gods! Wrong I mine enemies? 
And, if not ſo, how ſhould I wrong a brother ? 
Cas. Brutus, this ſober form of yours hides wrongs, 
And when you do them 0 
Bx v. Caſſius, be content, 
Speak your griefs ſoſtly I do know you well ——— 
Before the eyes of both our armies here, 
Which ſhould perceive nothing, but love, from us, 
Let us not wrangle. Bid them move away; 
Then in my tent, Caffius, enlarge your griefs 
And I will give you audience. 


Cas. Pindarus, 
Ve, V. 7 
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Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground, 


B v. Lucilins, do the like; and let no man 
Come to our tent, till we have done our conference. 


Let Lucius and Titinius guard our door. [Exeunt, 


S'cxnE III. Changes to the inſide of Brutus's tent. 


Re-enter Brutus and Caſſius. 
Cas. That you have wrong'd me, doth appear in this, 
You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians 
| Wherein, my letter praying on his fide 
Becauſe I knew the man, was lighted off. 
Bau. You wrong'd yourſelf to write in ſuch a caſe, 
Cas. In ſuch a time as this it is not meet, 
That ev'ry nice offence ſhould bear its comment. 
BRV. Let me tell you, Caſſius, you yourſelf 
Are much condemn'd to have an itching palm; 
To ſell, and mart your offices for gold, 
To undeſervers. 
Cas. I an itching palm ? 
You know, that you are Brutus, that ſpeak this; 
Or, by the Gods, this ſpeech were elſe your laſt. 
Bzv. The name of Caffius honours this corruption, 
And chaſtiſement doth therefore hide its head. 
Cas. Chaſtiſement! 
Bz. Remember March, the Ides of March eg a 
Did not great Julius bleed for juſtice ſake ? 
What villain touch'd his body, that did ſtab, 
And not for juſtice z what, ſhall one of us, 
That ſtruck the foremoſt man of all this world, 
But for ſupporting robbers; ſhall we now 
Conta minate our fingers with baſe bribes ? 


And ſell the mighty ſpace of our large honours 
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For ſo much traſh, as may be graſped thus 
] had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than ſuch a Roman, 
Cas. Brutus, bait not me, 
Ill not endure it; you forget yourſelf, 
To hedge me in; I am a ſoldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourſelf 
To make conditions, 
Bx v. Go to: you are not Caſſius. 
Cas, I am, 
Ba u. I ſay, you are not, 
Cas, Urge me no more. I ſhall forget myſelf———- 
Have mind upon your health tempt me no farther, 
Bav. Away, light man! 
Cas. Is't poſſible? 
Bxv, Hear me, for I will ſpeak. 
Muſt I give way and room to your raſh choler ? 
Shall I be frighted, when a madman ſtares ? 
Cas. O Gods! ye Gods! muſt I endure all this ? 
Bau. All this! ay, more, Fret, till your proud heart 
break; | 
Go, ſhew your ſlaves how cholerick you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble, Muſt I budge ? 
Muſt I obſerve you? muſt I ſtand and crouch 
Under your teſty humour ? by the Gods, 
You ſhall digeſt the venom of your ſpleen, 
Tho? it do ſplit you: For, from this day forth, 
I' uſe you for my mirth, yca, for my laughter, 
When you are waſpiſh. 
Cas. Is it come to this ? 
Bxv. You ſay, you are a better ſoldier; 
Let it appear ſoz make your vaunting true, 
| Yy 2 
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And it ſhall pleaſe me well. For mine own part, 
I ſhall be glad to learn of noble men. 
Cas. You wrong me every way — you wrong me 
Brutus; | 
I ſaid an elder ſoldier; not a better. 
Did I ſay, better? 
BR v. If you did, I care not. 
Cas. When Czfar liv'd, he durſt not thus have mov 
me, 
Bx u. Peace, peace, you durſt got ſo have tempted him. 
Cas. I durſt ot 
BRU. No. 
Cas. What ? durſt not tempt him ? 
Bx v. For your life you durſt not. 
Cas. Do not preſume too much upon my love; 
I may do that, I ſhall be ſorry for. 
Bx uv. You have done that, you ſhould be ſorry fer. 
There is no terror, Caſſius, in your threats; 
For I am arm'd ſo ſtrong in honeſty, 
That they paſs by me, as the idle wind, 
Which I reſpect not. I did ſend to you 
For certain ſums of gold, which you deny'd me ; 
For I can raiſe no money by vile means; 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachma's, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh, 
By any indirection. I did ſend 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 
Which you deny'd me. Was that done like Caflius ? 
Should I have anſwer'd Caius Caſſius fo ? 
When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous, 
To leck ſuck raſcal counters from his friends, 
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Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 
Daſh him to pieces. 
Cas, I deny'd you not, 
BRU. You did. 
Cas, I did not———he was but a fool, 
That brought my anſwer back. Brutus hath riv'd my 
heart. 
A friend ſhould bear a friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are, 
BRV. I do not, till you practiſe them on me. 
Cas. You love me not, 
Bev. I do not like your faults, 
Cas. A friendly eye could never ſee ſuch faults, 
Bav. A flatt'rer's would not, tho? they do appear 
A+ huge as high Olympus. 
Cas. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come; 
Revenge yourſelves alone on Caſſius, 
For Caſſius is a-weary of the world; 
Hated by one he loves; brav'd by his brother; 
Check d like a bondman; all his faults obſerv'd ; 
Set in a note-book, learn'd, and conn'd by rote, 
To caſt into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My fpirit from mine eyes ! There is my dagger, 
And here my naked breaſt within, a heart | 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold; 
If that thou be*ſt a Roman, take it forth. 
I, that deny'd thee gold, will give my heart; 
Strike as thou didſt at Cæſar; for I know, 
When thou didſt hate him worſt, thou lov'dſt him better 
Than ever thou lov'dſt Caſſius. | 
Ba u. Sheath your dagger; 
Be angry when you will, it (hall have ſeope; 
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Do what you will, diſhonour ſhall be humour, 
O Cafiius, you are yoked with a lamb, 

That carries anger as the flint bears fire; 
Who, much enforced, ſhews a haſty ſpark, 
And ſtraight is cold again. 

Cas. Hath Caſſius liv'd . 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 

When grief, and blood ill-temper'd, vexeth him? 

BRV. When I ſpoke that, I was ill- temper'd too. 

Cas. Do you confeſs ſo much? give me your hand. 

BR u. And my heart too. [Embracing, 

Cas. O Brutus! 

Bau. What's the matter? 

Cas. Have you not love enough to bear with me, 
When that raſh humour, which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful ? 

BRU. Yes, Caſſius, and from henceforth 
When you are over-earneſt with your Brutus, 

He'll think, your mother chides, and leave you fo. 

; | [A noiſe within, 

Por r. [within.] Let me go in to ſee the generals; 
There is ſome grudge between em, tis not meet 
They be alone. 

Luc. fwithin.] You ſhall not come to them. 

Por. [within.] Nothing but death ſhall ſtay me. 


Enter Poet. 


Cas, How now? what's the matter? 

PoE r. For ſhame, you generals; what do you mean? 
Love, and be friends, as two ſuch men ſhould be; 
For I have ſeen more years, I'm ſure, than ye. 

Car, Ha, ha-how vilely doth this Cynick rhime ! 
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Bx v. Get you hence, firrah ; ſaucy fellow, hence. 

Cas. Bear with him, Brutus, tis his faſhion. 

BRV. I'll know his humour, when he knows his time; 
What ſhould the wars do with theſe jingling fools; 
Companion, hence. „ 

Cas. Away, away, begone. [Exit Poet, 


Scene IV. Enter Lucilius, and Titinius. 


Bz v. Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night. 
Cas. And come yourſelves, and bring Meſſala with you 
Immediately to us. [Exeunt Lucilius and Titinius, 
BRU. Lucius, a bowl of wine. | 
Cas. I id not think, you could have been ſo angry. 
Bx u. O Cafhus, I am ſick of many griefs. 
Cas. Of your philoſophy you make no ule, 
If you give place to accidental evils, 
Bru. No man bears ſorrow better. Porcia's dead. 
Cas. Ha! Porcia! 
Bx v. She is dead. 
Cas. How *icap'd I killing, when I croſt you ſo 
O inſupportable and touching lots ! 
Upon what ficknels ? 
Bx v. Impatient of my abſence ; 
And grief, that young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Have made themſelves fo ſtrong, (for with her death 
That tidings came) With this ſhe fell diſtract 
And, her attendants abſent, ſwallow'd fire, 
Cas. And dy'd ſo? 
Bxvu. Even fo, 
Cas, O ye immortal gods 
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Bau. Speak no more of her. Give me a bowl of wine. 
In this I bury all unkindneſs, Caſſius. (Drinks, 


Cas. My heart is thirſty for that noble pledge. 
Fill, Lucius, *till the wine o'er-ſwell the cup; 
I] cannot drink too much of Brutus' love. 


Bau. Come in, Titinius.— Welcome, good Meſſala. 
Scewner V. Enter Titinius, and Meſſala, 


Now ſit we cloſe about this taper here, 
And call in queſtion our neceſſities. 
Cas. Oh Porcia! art thou gone ? 
Bau. No more, I pray you.. 
Meſſala, I have here received letters, 
That young Octavius, and Mark Antony, 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition tow'rd Philippi. 
Mes. Myſelf have letters of the ſelt-ſame tenour, 
Bu. With what addition? 
Mrs. That by proſcription and bills of outlawry, 
Octavius, Antony and Lepidus 
Have put to death an hundred ſenators. 
Bu v. Therein our letters do not well agree; 
Mine ſpeak of ſev'nty ſenators that dy'd 
By their proſcriptions, Cicero being one. 
Cs. Cicero one? 
Mes. Cicero is dead; 
And by that order of proſcription. 
Had you your letters from your wife, my lord ? 
Ba u. No, Meſſala. 


Mes. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her? 
Bo. Nothing, Meſſala. 
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Mes. That, methinks, is ſtrange. 
Bzv. Why aſk you? Hear you aught of her in yours? 
Mes. No, my lord. 
Bz v. Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 
Mes, Then like a Roman bear the truth U tell. 
For certain ſhe is dead, and by ſtrange manner. 
BRU. Why, farewel, Porcia. We muſt die, Meſlala. 
With meditating that ſhe muſt die once, 
] have the patience to-endure it now, 
Mes. Ev'n ſo great men great loſſes ſhould endure. 
Cas, I have as much of this in art as you, 
But yet my nature could not bear it ſo, 
Bxv, Well, to our work alive. What do you think 
Of marching to Philippi preſently ? 
Cas. I do not think it good. 
Bxv, Your reaſon ? 
Cas. This it is: 
'Tis better that the enemy ſeek us; 
So ſhall he waſte his means, weary his ſoldiers, 
Doing himſelf offence; whilſt we lying ſtill, 
Are full of reſt, defence and nimbleneſs. 
BRN V. Good reaſons muſt of force give place to better. 
The people, *twixt Philippi and this ground, 
Do ſtand but in a forc'd affection; 
For they have grudg'd us contribution, 
The enemy, marching along by them, 
By them ſhall make a fuller number up, 
Come on reſreſh'd, new added, and encourag'd ; 
From which advantage hall we cut him off, 
If at Philippi we do face him there, 
Thele people at our back. 
Cas, Hear me, go Nroiber 
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B v. Under your pardon.— Vou muſt note beſide, 
That we have try'd the utmoſt of our friends, 
Our legions are brim full, our cauſe is ripe; 
The enemy encreaſeth every day, | 
We, at the height, are ready to decline. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, | 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in ſhallows, and in miſeries. 
On ſuch a full ſea are we now a-float, 
And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, 
Or loſe our ventures, | 

Cas. Then with your will go on; we will along 
Ourſelves, and meet them at Philippi. 

Bau. The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 

And aature muſt obey neceſſity, 
Which we will niggard with a little reſt, 
There is no more to ſay, | 

Cas. No more. Good night. 1 

Early to-morrow will we riſe, and hence. 
Enter Lucius. 

B v. Lucius, my gown. Farewel, good Meſlala, ( 
Good night, Titinius. Noble, noble * 
Good night and good repoſe. 

Cas. O my dear brother! 


This was an ill beginning of the night; : 
Never come ſuch diviſion *tween our ſouls, 
Let i it not, Brutus 
Enter Lucius with che Yown, 
Bx v. Ev'ry thing is well, 
TI r. Mrs. Good night, lord Brutus, ! 


Baru. Farewel, every one. [Exeunt, 
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Give me the gown. Where is thy inſtrument ? 
Luc. Here, in the tent. | 
Ba u. What, thou ſpeak'ſt drowſily? 
Poor knave, I blame thee not; thou art o' er- watch'd. 
Call Claudius, and ſome other of my men; 
I'll have them ſleep on cuſhions in my tent. 
Luc. Varro, and Claudius ! 


SEN VI. Enter Varro and Claudius. 


Vas, Calls my lord? 
Bu v. I pray you, Sirs, lie in my tent and ſleep; * 
It may be, I ſhall raiſe you by and by, 
On buſineſs to my brother Caſſius. 
Var, So pleaſe you, we will ſtand, and watch your 
pleaſure, | ; 
Bx v. I will not have it ſo; lie down, good Sirs: 
It may be, I ſhall otherwiſe bethink me. 
Look, Lucius, here's the book I ſought for ſo; 
I put it in the pocket of my gown. 
Luc. I was ſure your lordſhip did not give it me. 
Bx v. Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful. 
Canſt thou hold up thy heavy eyes a while 
And touch thy inſtrument, a ſtrain or two ? 
Lyc. Ay, my lord, an't pleaſe you, 
B v. It does, my boy; 
I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 
Luc. It is my duty, Sir. 
Bx u. I ſhould not urge thy duty paſt thy might; 
I know young bloogy look for a time of reſt. 
Luc. I have ſlept, my lord, already. 
Bav. It was well done, and thou ſhalt fleep again; 
I will not hold thee long. If I do live, 
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I will be good to thee. [Muſick and a Song. 
This is a fleepy tune——2D— —-O murd'rous ſlumber ! 
Lay'ſt thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 
That plays thee muſick ?—Gentle knave, good night. 
I will not do thee ſo much wrong to wake thee, 
If thou doſt nod, thou break'ſt thy inſtrument, 
I'll take it from thee z and, good boy, good night. 
But let me ſee——is not the leaf turn'd down, 
Where I left reading? Here it is, I think, 

| [He fits down to read, 


ScENE VII. Enter the Ghoſt of Cæſar. 


How ill this taper burns !-—ha! who comes here? 


I think, it is the weakneſs of mine eyes, 
That ſhapes this monſtrous apparition ! 
It comes upon me——Art thou any thing ? 
Art thou ſome God, ſome angel, or ſome devil, 
That mak*ſt my blood cold, and my hair to ſtare ? 
Speak to me, what thou art. 
GuosT. Thy evil ſpirit, Brutus. 
BRV. Why com'ſt thou ? 
Guosr. To tell thee, thou ſhalt ſee me at Philippi. 
Bu. Then, I ſhall ſee thee again, 
GurosT. Ay, at Philippi. [Exit Ghoſt. 
BMU. Why, I will fee thee at Philippi then, 
Now I have taken heart, thou vaniſheſt : 
Ill fpirit, I would hold more talk with thee. 
Boy, Lucius! Varro! Claudius! Sirs awake! 
Claudius ! | 
Lvc. The firings, my lord, are falſe, 
Ba u. He thinks, he is (till at his inſtrument, 
Lucius! awake. 
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Loc. My lord! 
BA u. Didſt thou dream, Lucius, that thou ſo criedſt out ? 
Luc. My lord, I do not know that I did cry. 
Ba uv. Yes, that thou didſt ; didſt thou ſee any thing ? 
Lvc. Nothing, my lord. 
Ba u. Sleep again, Lucius. Sirrah, Claudius, fellow 
Thou! awake. 
VAR. My lord! 
Clav. My lord. 
Bx u. Why did you ſo cry out, Sirs, in your ſleep? 
BoTn. Did we, my lord? 
B v. Ay, ſaw you any thing ? 
VAX. No, my lord, I ſaw nothing. 
Crav. Nor I, my lord. 
BRV. Co, and commend me to my brother Caſſius; 
Bid him ſet on his pow'rs betimes before, 
And we will follow 
BoTH, It ſhall be done, my lord. [Exeunt. 


ACT V. SCENE I. 


The Fields of Philippi, with the two Camps. 


Enter Octavius, Antony, and their Army, 


Oc T AVT uus. 

OW, Antony, our hopes are anſwered. 

Vou ſaid, the enemy would not come down, 
But keep the hills and upper regions; 
It proves not ſo; their battles are at hand, 
They mean to warn us at Philippi here, 
Anſwering, before we do demand of them. 

AnT, Tut, I am in their boſome, and 1 know 
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Wherefore they do it ; they could be content 
| To vifit other places, and come down 
| With fearful bravery, thinking, by this face, 
| To faſten in our thoughts that they have courage. 
1 But *'tis not ſo. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 
is Prepare you, generals; 
The enemy comes on in gallant ſhew, 
Their bloody ſign of battle is hung out, 
And ſomething to be dose immediately. 
ANT, Octavius, lead your battle ſoftly on, 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 
OcTa. Upon the right hand I, keep thou the left. 
ANT. Why do you croſs me in this exigent? 
Oc rA. I do not croſs you; but I will do ſo, [March. 


# 


Scznz II. Drum, Enter Brutus, Ca ſſius, and their 
- Army, 
BR u. 'They ſtand, and would have parley. 
Cas. Stand faſt, Titinius. We muſt out and talk. 
OcTa. Mark Antony, ſhall we give ſign of battle? 
Ax r. No, Czſar, we will anſwer on their charge. 
Make forth, the generals would have ſome words. 
OcT as Stir not until the ſignal. 2% 4 
Ba uv. Words before blows. ls it P4 countrymen ? 
OcT a. Not that we love words better, as you do; 
Bx Vu. Good words are better than bad ſtrokes, Octavius, 
ANT. In your bad ſtrokes, Brutus, you give good words; 
Witneſs the hole you made in Cz/ar's heart, 
Crying, Long live! hail, Cæſar !” 
Cas. Antony, 
The poſture of your blows are yet unknown , 
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But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 
And leave them honey leſs. 
Avr. Not ſt ingleſs too. 
BR u. O yes, and ſoundleſs too: 
For you have ſtol'n their buzzing, Antony; 
And very wiſely threat, before you ſting. 
Ax r. Villains! you did not ſo, when your vile daggers 
Hack'd one another in the ſides of Cæſar. 
You ſhew'd your teeth like apes, and fawn'd like hounds, 
And bow'd like bond-men, kiſſing Cæſar's feet; 
Whilſt damned Caſca, like a cur behind, 


Struck Cæſar on the neck. O flatterers ! 5 
Cas. Flatterers ! now Brutus, thank yourſelf; 


This tongue had not offended fo to-day, 
If Caſſius might have rul'd. 
Oer. Come, come, the cauſe, If arguing make us 
ſweat, 
The proof of it will turn to redder drops. 
Behold, I draw a ſword againſt conſpirators ; 
Whea think you, that the ſword goes up again ? 
Never, 'till Czfar's three and twenty wounds 
Be well aveng'd ; or till another Cæſar 
Have added ſlaughter to the ſword of traitors. 
Bzv. Cæſar, thou canft not die by traitor's hands, 
Unleſs thou bring'ſt them with thee. 
OcT a. 80 I hope, 
I was not born to die on Brutus* ſword. 
BR v. O, if thou wert the nobleſt of thy ſtrain, 
Young man, thou couldſt not die more honourable. 
Cas. A peeviſh ſchool-boy, worthleſs of ſuch honour, 
Join'd with a maſker and a reveller. 
Ax r. Old Caffius ſtill !J———— 
OcT A. Come, Antony. Away; 
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Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth. 
If you dare fight-to-day, come to the field; 
If not, when you have ſtomachs. 
[Exeunt Octavius, Antony, and army, 


Sczwx III. 


Cas. Why, now blow wind, ſwell billow, and ſwim 
bak! | 
The ſtorm is up, and all is on the hazard. 
Bau. Lucilius. hark, a word with you. 
[Lucilius and Meſſala ſtand forth, 
Luc. My lord. {Brutus ſpeaks apart to Lucilius. 


Cas. Meſſala. 
Mrs. What ſays my general? 


Cas. Meſſala, 
This is my birth-day; as this very day 
Was Caſſius born. Give me thy hand, Meſlala 
Be thou my witneſs, that, againſt my will, 
As Pompey was, am I compell'd to ſet 
Upon one battle all our liberties. 
You know, that I held Epicurus ſtrong, 
And his opinion; now I change my mind 
And partly credit things, that do preſage. 
Coming from Sardis, on our foremoſt enſign - 
Two mighty eagles fell; and there they perch'd z 
Gorging and feeding from our ſoldiers hands, 
Who to Philippi here conſorted us; 
This morning are they fled away and gone, 
And, in their ſteads, do ravens, crows and kites 
Fly o'er our heads, and downward look on us, 
As we were ſickly prey; their ſhadows ſeem 
A canopy moſt fatal, under which 
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Our army lies ready to give the up ghoſt. 

Mas. Believe not ſo, 

Cas. I but believe it partly; 
For I am freſh of ſpirit, and reſoly'd 
To meet all peril very conſtantly. 

B v. Even ſo, Lucilius. 

Cas. Now, moſt noble Brutus, 
The Gods to-day ſtand friendly ; that we may, 
Lovers in peace, lead pn our days to age! 

But fince th' affairs of men reſt ſtill incertain, 
Let's reaſon with the worſt that may befall. 
If we do loſe this battle, then is this 
The very laſt time we ſhall ſpeak together. 
What are you then determined to do ? 
Bu uv. Ev'n by the rule of that philoſophy, 
By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himſelf; (I know not how, 
But I do find it cowardly, and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, ſo to prevent 
The time of life ;) arming myſelf with patience, 
To ſtay the providence of ſome high powers, 
That govern us below. 
Cas. Then, if we loſe this battle, 
You are contented to be led in triumph 
Through the ſtreets of Rome ? 
Bau. No, Caffius, no; think not, thou noble Roman, 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome 
He bears too great a mind. But this fame day 
Muſt end that work, the Ides of March begun, 
And, whether we ſhall meet again, I know not; 
Therefore our everlaſting fare wel take, 
Vol., V. 22 
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For ever, and for ever, farewel, Caſſius! 
If we do meet again, why, we ſhall ſmile; 
If not, why, then this parting was well made. 
Cas, For ever, and for ever, farewel, Brutus | 
It we do meet again, we'll ſmile indeed; 
If not, *tis true, this parting was well made. 
Bu v. Why then, lead on, O, that a man might know 
The end of this day's buſineſs ere it come 
But it ſufficeth, that the day will end; 


And then the end i is known. Come, ho, Away. [Exeunt, 


SCENE IV. Alarm. Enter Brutus and Meſſala. 
Bx v. Ride, ride, Meſſala; ride, and give theſe bills 


Unto the legions, on the other ſide. [Loud alarm. 


Let them ſet on at once; for I perceive 
But cold demeanor in Octavius' wing; 
A ſudden puſh gives them the overthrow. 


Ride, ride, Meſſala. Let them all come down. bd 


Alarm. Enter Caſſius and Titinius. 
Cas. O look, Titinius, look, the villains fly! 


. Myſelf have to miue own turn'd enemy; 


This enſign here of mine was turning back, 
I flew the coward, and did take it from him. 

TI r. O Caflius, Brutus gave the word too early, 
Who, having ſome advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly ; his ſoldiers fell to ſpoil, 
Whilſt we by Antony were all inclos'd. 


Enter Pindarus. 
Pin. Fly further off, my lord, Fly further off. 


Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord, 
Fly therefore, noble Caſſius, fly far off. 
Cas, This hill is far enough. Look, look, Titinise. 
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Are thoſe my tents, where I perceive the ſire? 

Tir. They are, my lord. 
Cas, Titinius, if thou lov'ſt me, 

Mount thou my horſe, and hide thy ſpurs in him, 

'Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops, 

And here again; that I may reſt aſſur'd, 

Whether yond troops are friend or enemy, * 
Tir. I will be here again, ev'n with a thought. [ Exit. 
Cas, Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill. 

My fight was ever thick. Regard Titinius, 

And tell me what thou not'ſt about the field. 

—— This day I breathed frff; time is come round; 

And, where I did begin, there ſhall I end; 

My life is run his compaſs. Now, what news ? 

PiNnD. above. Oh, my lord! | 
Cas, What news ? 
Pi p. Titinius is encloſed round about 

With horſemen, that make to him on the ſpur; 

Yet he ſpurs on. Now they are almoſt on him; 

Titinius! now ſome *light—oh, he "lights too 

He's ta'en——and hark, they ſhout for joy, [Shout, 
Cas. Come down, behold no more. 

Oh, coward that I am, to live ſo long, 

To ſee my belt friend ta'en before my face ! 


Enter Pindarus, 
Come hither, ſirrah. 


In Parthia did I take thee priſoner, 

And then I ſwore thee, ſaving of thy life, 

That whatſoever I did bid thee do, 

Thou ſhouldſt attempt it. Come, now keep thine oath, 
Now be a freeman, and, with this good ſword, 

That ran through Cæſar's bowels, ſearch this boſom, 
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Stand not to anſwer. Here take thou the hilt ; 
And when my fate is cover'd, as "tis now, 
Guide thou the ſword. Czfar, thou art reveng'd, 


Ev'n with the ſword that kill'd thee. (Kills himſelf, 


Pix p. So, I am free; yet would not ſo have been, 
Durſt I have done my will. Oh, Caffius ! 
Far from this country Pindarus ſhall run, 


Where never Roman ſhall take note of him. [Exit 


-. ScxneE V. Enter Titinius, and Meſiala, 


Mes. It is but change, Titinius; for Octavius 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus? power, 
As Caſſius“ legions are by Antony. 
Tir. Thele tidings will well comfort Caflius. 
Mes. Where did you leave him? 
Tir. All diſconſolate, 
With Pindarus his hondman, on this bill. 
Mes, Is not that he, chat lies upon the ground ? 
Tir, He lies not like the living. Oh my heart! 
Mes. Is not that he? 
Tir. No, this was he, Meſſala; 
But Caſſius is no more! Oh, ſetting ſun ! 
As in thy red rays thou doſt fink to night, 
So in his red blood Caffius' day is ſet 
The ſun of Rome is ſet! our day is gone; 
Clouds, dews, and dangers come; our deeds arg done. 
Miſtruſt of my ſucceſs hath done this deed. 
Ms. Miſtruſt of good ſucceſs hath done this deed. 
Oh hateful error, melancholy's child! 
Why doſt thou ſhew to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not? O error, ſoon conceiy'd, 


Thou never com'ſt unto a happy birth, 
But kill'ſt the mother that engender'd thee, 
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Tir. What, Pindarus? Where art thou, Pindarus? 
Mes. Seek him, Titinius; whilſt 1 go to meet, 
The noble Brutus, thruſting this report 
Into his ears; I may ſay, thruſting it; 
For piercing ſteel, and darts envenomed, 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus, 
As tidings of this ſight. 
Tir. Hie, you Meſſala, 
And I will ſeek for Pindarus the while. [Exit. Mel. 
Why didſt thou ſend me forth, brave Caffius ! 
Did I not meet thy friends, and did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory, 
And bid me give it thee ? Didſt thou not hear their ſhouts ? 
Alas, thou haſt miſconſtru'd every thing. 
But hold thee, take this garland on thy brow ; 
Thy Brutus bid me give it thee; and [ | 
Will do his bidding, Brutus, come apace ; 
And ſee how [I regarded Caius Caſſius. 


By your leave, Gods. This is a Roman's part.[Stabs himſelf. 


Come, Caflius* ſword, and find Titinius' heart. [Dies. 


SENI VI. Alarm, Enter Brutus, Meſſala, young 
Cato, Strato, Volumnius, and Lucilius. 


Bev. Where, where, Meſſala, doth his body lie? 
Mrs. Lo, yonder, and Titinius mourning it, 
Ba v. Titinius* face is upward. 
Caro. He is lain. 
Bub. Oh Julius Cæſar, thou art 1 yet | 
Thy fpirit walks abroad, and turns out ſwords 
In our own proper entrails. [Low alarms. 
Caro. Brave Titinius ! 
Look, if he have not crown'd dead Caſſius 
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Bau. Are yet two Romans living, ſuch as theſe ? 
Thou laſt of all the Romans! fare thee well. 
It is impoflible, that ever Rome 
Should breed thy fellow. Friends, I owe more tears 
To this dead man, than you ſhall ſee me pay. 
\ IT ſhall find time, Caſſius, I ſhall find time. 
Come, therefore, and to Thaſſos ſend his body: 
His funeral ſhall not be in our camp, 
Leſt it diſcomfort us. Lucilius, come 
And come, young Cato; let us to the field. 
Labeo, and Flavius, ſet our battles on. 
"Tis three o'clock; and, Romans yet ere night 
We ſhall try fortune in a ſecond fight. [Exeunt, 


SCENE VII. Alarm, Enter Brutus, Meſſala, Cato, 
Lucilius, and Flavius. 
Bx v. Yet, countrymen, oh yet hold up your heads. 
Caro. What baſtard doth not? Who will go with me? 
I will proclaim my name about the field. 
Jam the ſon of Marcus Cato. Ho! 
A foe to tyrants, and my country's friend. 
1. am the ſon of Marcus Cato. Ho! 
Enter Soldiers and fight. 
Bav. And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I, 
Brutus, my country's friend. Know me for Brutus, [Exit. 
Luc. Oh young and noble Cato, art thou down? 
Why, now thou dy'ſt as bravely as Titinius ; 
And may'ſt be honour'd, being Cato's fon. 
Soup. Vield, or thou dieſt. N 
Luc. Only I yield to die; 
There is ſo much, that thou wilt kill me ſtraight; 
| [Offering money. 
Kill Brutus, and be honour'd in his death, | 
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8o LD. We muſt not, A noble priſoner?! ' 
. Enter Antony, 
2 SoLD, Room, ho! Tell Antony, Brutus is ta'en. 
1 SoLD, I'll tell the news. Here comes the general 
Brutus is ta'en, Brutus is ta'en, my lord, 
AnT. Where is he ? , 
Luc. Safe, Antony; Brutus is ſafe enough, 
I dare aſſure thee, that no enemy 
Shall every take alive the noble Brutus: 
The Gods defend him from ſo great a ſhame ! 
When you do find him or alive, or dead, 
He will be found like Brutus, like himſelf. 
ANT. This is not Brutus, friend, but I aſſure you, 
A prize no leſs in worth; keep this man ſafe, 
Give him all kindneſs. I had rather have 
Such men my friends, than enemies. Go on, 
And ſee if Brutus be alive or dead; | 
And bring us word unto Octaviusꝰ tent, 
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How ev'ry thing is chanc'd. Fxeunt. 


Se RN VIII. Changes to another part of the field. 
Eater Brutus, Dardanius, Clitus, Strato, and Volumnius. 
BRV. Come, poor remains of friends, reſt on this rock. 


CL1, Statilius ſhew'd the torch light, but my lord, 
He came not back, he is or ta'en or lain. 
Bau. Sit thee down, Clitusz Mlaying is the word 


Cr. What I, my lord? No, not for all the world, 
Ba u. Peace then, no words. 

Cui, I'll rather kill myſelf, 

Bau. Hark thee, Dardanius ! 

Dax, I de ſuch a deed? 


It is a deed in faſhion, Hark thee, Clitus= [ Whiſpering. 
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CLI. Oh Dardaniue ! 
Das. Oh, Clitus! 
CL1. What ill requeſt did Brutus make to thee ? 
Dax. To kill him, Clitus. Look, he meditates. 
CL1. Now is that noble veſſel full of grief, 
That it runs over even at his eyes. 
Ba v. Come hither, good Volumnius; liſt a word. 
Vol. What ſays my lord? 
Bx u. Why, this, Volumnius; 
The ghoſt of Cæſar hath appear'd to me 
Two ſeveral times by night; at Sardis, once; 
And, this laſt night, here in Philippi' fields. 
I know, my hour is come. 
Vor, Not fo, my lord ? 
BRV. Nay, I am ſure it is, Volumnius, 
Thou ſeeſt the world, Volumnius, how it goes; 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit, [Alarm, b 


It is more worthy to leap in ourſelves, 
Than tarry, till they puſh us. Good Volumnius, 


Thou know'ſt, that we two went to ſchool together ; 80 
Even for that, our love of old, I pry'thee, a 
Hold thou my ſword's hilt, while I run on it. 


Vo L. That's not an office for a friend, my lord. 
| | [Alarm ſtill, 


L | 
Cui. Fly, fly, my lord; there is no tarrying here. 

Bau. Farewel to you, and you, and you, Volumnius. 

Strato, thou haſt been all this while aſleep; 

Farewel to thee too, Strato———Countrymen, 

My heart doth joy, that yet, in all my life, 

I found no man, but he was true to me, 

I ſhall have glory by this loſing day, 

More than Octavius, and Mark Antony, 
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By this vile conqueſt ſhall attain unto; 
So, fare you well at once; for Brutus* tongue 
Hath almoſt ended his life's hiſtory. - 
Night hangs upon mine eyes, my bones would reſt, 
That have but labour'd to attain this hour. 
[Alarm. Cry within, Fly, fly, fly. 
Cui. Fly, my lord, fly 
Bzxv, Hence; I will follow thee; 
| pr'ythee, Strato, ſtay thou by thy lord; 
Thou art a fellow of a good reſpect; 
Thy life bath had ſome ſmatch of honour in't. 
Hold then my ſword, and turn'away thy face, 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato? 
STxA, Give me your hand firſt. Fare you well, my lord. 
Bx v. Farewel, good Strato,—Czfar, now be ſtill; 
| kill'd not thee with half ſo good a will. 
[He runs on his ſword and dies. 


Scan Ee IX. Alarm. Retreat. Enter Antony, Octa- 
vius, Meſlala, Lucilius, and the army, 
Octa. What man is chat? 
Mes. My maſter's man. Strato, where is thy maſter ? 
SrRA. Free from the bondage you are in, Meſſala :. 
The conqu*rors can but make a fire of him, 
For Brutus only overcame himſelf; 
And no man elſe hath honour by his death. 
Luc. So Brutus ſhould be found. I thank thee, Brutus, 
That thou haſt prov'd Lucilius” Saying true. 
Oc rA. All that ſerv'd Brutus, I will entertain them. 
fellow, wilt thou beſtow thy time with me? 
STRA. Ay, if Meſſala will prefer me to you, 
Oer 4. Do ſo, good Meſſala. 
Vor. V. Aa 2 
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Ms. How died my lord, Strato? _ 
STRA, I held the ſword, and he did run on it. 
Mzs. Octavius, then take him to follow thee 
That did the lateſt ſervice to my maſter, 
ANT, This was the nobleſt Roman of them all; 
All the conſpirators, ſave only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Ceſar, 
He, ogly, in a general honeſt thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them, 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix'd in him, that nature might ſtand up, 
And ſay to all the world; this was a man 
Oc r. According to his virtue, let us ue him, 
With all reſpect, and rites of burial. ; 
Within my tent his bones to-night ſhall lye, 
Moſt like a ſoldier, order'd. honourably, 
So call the field to reſt; and let's away, | 
To part the glories of this happy day. [ Exeunt omnes bs 


End of the FirTz vor vun 
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The reader to find the Line referred to, muſt reckon the Lines 
” the Text only, beginning at the top of the Page, and omit- 
ing all Lines 2 to the Entry of C — &c. 


The Notes not in Dr. Jon xsox's Edition are marked with 
an Aſteriſt [] thus. 


PaGE 387. Sc. 1. Enter three witches. ] In order tomake a 
true eſtimate of the abilities and merit of a writer, it is always 
neceflary to examine the genius of his age, and the opinions 
of his cotemporaries. A poet who ſhould now make the 
whole action of his tragedy depend upon enchantment, and 
produce the chief events by the aſſiſtance of ſupernatural 
agents, would be cenſured as tranſgreſſing the bounds of pro- 
bability, be baniſhed from the Theatre to the nurſery, and 
condemned to write fairy tales inflcad of tragedies ; but a ſur- 
vey of the notions that prevailed at the time when this play 
was written, will prove that Shakeſpeare was in no danger 
of ſuch cenſures, ſince he only turned the fyſtem that was 
then univerſally admixted to his advantage, and was far from 
overburthening the credulity of his audience, 

The reality of witchcraft or enchantment, which, though 
not ſtrictly the ſame, are confounded in this play, has in all 
ages and countries been credited by the common people, and 
in moſt by the learned themſelves. Theſe phantoms have 
indeed appeared more frequently, in ** as the dark- 
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neſs of ignorance has been more groſs ; but it cannot be ſhewn, 
that the brighteſt gleams of knowledge have at any time been 
ſufficient to drive them out of the world. The time in which 
this kind of credulity was at its height, ſeems to have been 
that of the holy war, in which the chriſtians imputed all 
their defeats to enchantments or diabolical oppoſition, as they 
aſcribed their ſucceſs to the aſſiſtance of their military ſaints; 
and the learned Dr. Warburton appears to believe (Suppl. to 
the introduction to Don Quixote) that the firſt accounts of 
enchantments were brought into this part of the world by 
thoſe ⁊obo returned from their eaſtern expeditions. But there 
is always ſome diſtance between the birth and maturity of 
folly as of wickedneſs : this opinion had long exiſted, though 
perhaps the application of it had in no foregoing age been ſo 
frequent, nor the reception ſo general, Olympiodorus, in 
Photius's extracts, tells us of one Libanius, who practiſed 
this kind of military magic, and having promiſed yu; 
s xaTh Bapedpmy fvepyeiv, to perform great things againſ 
the barbarians without ſoldiers, was, at the inſtance of the Em. 
preſs Placidia, put to death, when he was about to have given 
proofs of his abilities. The Empreſs ſhewed ſome kindneſs in 
her anger by cutting him off at a time ſo convenient for his 
reputation. 

But a more remarkable proof of the antiquity cf this no- 
tion may be found in St. Chryſoſtom's book de Sacerdotio, 
which exhibits a ſcene of enchantments not exceeded by any 
romance of the middle age: he ſuppoſes a ſpectator overlook- 
ing a field of battle attended by one that points out ail the va- 
rious objects of horror, the engines of deſtruction, and the 
arts of ſlaughter. AzwrTo It tr; waga Toig evayTiNGg » Were 
ſalyus immu; Tia Tivo; jaſyayeia; x, imnita; N atgog; prpojutrer, 
% warm vont. d,, ita. Let him then proceed to ſhow 
him in the oppoſite armies horſes flying by exchantment, armed men 
tranſported through the air, and every power and form of magic. 
Whether St. Chryſoſtom believed that ſuch performances 
were really to be ſeen in a day of battle, or only endeavoured 
to enliven his deſcription, by adopting the notions of the 
vulgar, it is equally certain, that ſuch notions were in his 
time received, and that therefore they were not imported from 
the Saracens in a later age; the wars with the Saracens how- 
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ever gave occaſion to their propagation, not only as bigotry na- 
turally diſcovers prodigies, but as the ſcene of action was re- 
moved to a great diſtance. 

The reformation did not immediately arrive at its meridian, 
and though day was gradually encreafing upon us, the goblins 
of witchcraft ſtill continued to hover in the twilight, In the 
time of Queen Elizabeth was the remarkable trial of the 
witches of Warbois, whoſe conviction is ſtill commemorated 
in an annual ſermon at Huntingdon, But in the reign of 
King James, in which this tragedy was written, many cir- 
cumſtances concurred to propagate and confirm this opinion. 
The king, who was — celebrated for his knowledge, had, 
before his arrival in England, not only examined in perſon 
a woman accuſed of witchcraft, but had given a very formal 
account of the practices and illuſions of evil ſpirits, the com- 
pacts of witches, the ceremonies uſed by them, the manner 
of detecting them, and the juſtice of puniſhing them, in his 
dialogues of Dæmonologie, written in the Scottiſh dialect, 
and publiſhed at Edinburgh, This book was, ſoon after his 
acceflion, reprinted at London, and as the ready way to gain 
King James's favour was to flatter his ſpeculations, the ſyſtem 
of Dzmonologie was immediately adopted by all who deſired 
either to gain preferment or not to loſe it, Thus the doctrine 
of witchcraft was very powerfully inculcated ; and as the 
greateſt part of mankind have no other reaſon for their opi- 
nions than that they are in faſhion, it cannot be doubted but 
this perſuaſion made a rapid progreſs, ſince vanity and credu- 
lity co-operated in its favour. The infection ſoon reached 


the parliament, who, in the firſt year of King James, made 


a law by which it was enacted, chap. xii. That, * if any 
perſon ſhall uſe any invocation or conjuration of any evil or 
wicked ſpirit ; 2. or ſhal} conſult, covenant with, entertain, 
employ, feed, or reward any evil or curſed ſpirit to or for 


any intent or purpoſe ; 3. or take up any dead man, woman 


or child out of the grave,—or the ſkin, bone, or any part of 

the dead perſon, to be employed or uſed in any manner of 

witchcraft, ſorcery, charm, or enchantment ; 4. or ſhall uſe, 

practiſe, or exerciſe any ſort of witchcraft, ſorcery, charm, 

or enchantment ; 5. whereby any perſon ſhall be deſtroyed, 

killed, waſted, conſumed, pined, or lamed in any part of the 
A 3 | 
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body; 6. That every ſuch perſon being convicted ſhall ſuffer 
death.” This law was repealed in our time. 

Thus, in the time of Shakeſpeare, was the doctrine of 
witchcraft at once eſtabliſhed by law and by the faſhion, and 
it became not only unpolite, but criminal, to doubt it; and 
as prodigies are always ſeen in proportion as they are expected, 
. witches were every day diſcovered, and multiplied fo faſt in 
ſome places, that biſhop Hall mentions a village in Lanca- 
ſhire, where their number was greater than that of the houſes, 
The Jeſuits and ſectaries took advantage of this univerſal er- 
ror, and endeavour'd to promote the intereſt of their parties 
by pretended cures of perſons afflicted by evil ſpirits ; but they 
were detected and expoſed by the clergy of the eſtabliſhed 
church. | 

Upon this general infatuation Shakeſpeare might be eaſily 
allowed to found a play, eſpecially fince he followed with great 
exactneſs ſuch hiſtories as were then thought true; nor can 
it be doubted that the ſcenes of enchantment, however they 
may now be ridiculed, were both by himſelf and his audience 
thought awful and affecting. 5 Jon xs. 

L. 4. When the battle's loft and ⁊von.] 1. e. the battle in 
which Macbeth was then engaged. The wayward ſiſters, as 
we may ſee in a note on the third ſcene of this act, were much 
concerned in battles. 

He nominantur Valkyrie ; quas quodvis ad prælium Odinus 

mittit. Wars, 

L. 11. Fair is foul, and foul is fair] i. e. We make theſe 
ſudden changes of the weather. And Macbeth, ſpeaking of 
this day, ſoon after ſays, 

So foul and fair a day I have not ſeen. Wars, 

Ibid.] I believe the meaning is, that zo us, perverſe and 
malignant as we are, fair is foul, and foul is fair, joxxs. 

P. 388. 1. 9. From the <weſtern iſles 

Of Kernes and Gallow-glaſſes «vas ſupply d.] Whether 
ſupplied of, for ſupplied from or with, was a kind of Greciim 
of Shakeſpeare's expreſſion; or whether of be a corruption of 
the editors, who took Kernes and Gallow-glaſſes, which were 
only light and heavy armed foot, to be the two names of two 
of the weſtern iſlands, I don't know. Hinc conjecturæ vigorem 
etiam adjiciunt arma quadam Hibernica, Gallicis antiquis fimilia, 


ern 8 


jacula nimirum peditum levis ar maturæ quos Kernos vocant, nec 

non ſecures & borice ferreæ peditum illorum gravioris armature, 

guos Galloglaſſios appellant, Warzi Antid. Hiber, cap. 6. 
Wars, 

L. 11, In former editions : 

And fortune on bis damned quarry ſimiling,] Quarrel was for- 
merly uſed for cauſe, or for the occaſion of a quarrel, and is to 
be found in that ſenſe in Hollinſhead's account of the ſtory of 
Macbeth, who, upon the creation of the prince of Cumber- 
land, thought, ſays the hiſtorian, that he had a juſt quarrel to 
endeavour after the crown. The ſenſe therefore 1s, Fortune 
ſmiling on his execrable cauſe, &c. This is followed by Dr. 
Warburton. Jouns, 

Ihid.) Mr. Warburton doth not appear to have underſtood 
the common. reading, guarry, which is a term in falconry, 
properly ſignifying the game of the hawk after ſhe hath ſeized 
it and is feeding upon it, and metaphorically, havock of 
any kind, In this place it means the ſlaughter and depre- 
dations made by the rebel. Thus in the ſame play, 
to relate the manner, 

Were on the quarry of theſe murder'd deer 
To add the death of you, 
Thus in Coriolanus, 


I'd make a gua 
With thouſands of theſe quarter'd ſlaves, as high 
As I could pitch my lance. Revis.* 
L. 19. —he unſeam'd bim from the nave to th' chops] We 
ſeldom hear of ſuch terrible croſs blows given and received 
but by giants and miſcreants in Amadis de Gaule, Beſides, it 
muſt be a ſtrange aukward ſtroke that could unrip him up- 
wards from the navel to the chops, But Shakeſpeare certain- 
ly wrote, 


he unſeam'd him from the nape to the chops, 


j. e. cut his ſkull in two; which might be done by a High- 
lander's ſword, This was a reaſonable blow, and very na- 
turally expreſſed, on ſuppoſing it given when the head of the 
wearied combatant was reclining downwards at the latter end 
of a long duel. For the nape is the hinder part of the neck, 
where the vertebræ join to the bone of the ſkull. So in 
Coriolanus, 
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O ! that you could turn your eyes towards the napes of your 
necks. 

The word unſeamed, likewiſe, becomes very proper; and al. 
ludes to the future which goes croſs the crown of the head in 
that direction called the ſutura . ; and which, conſe- 
quently, muſt be opened by ſuch a ſtroke. It is remarkable, 
that Milton, who in his youth read and imitated our poet 
much, particularly in his Comus, was miſled by this corrupt 


reading. For in the manuſcript of that poem in Trinity. 


College library, the following lines are read thus, 
Or drag him by the curles, and cleave bis ſcalpe 
Down to the bippes. 
An evident imitation of this corrupt paſſage. But he altered 
it with better judgment, to | 
—— foul death | 
Curs'd as his life. Wars, 
L. 22, —ſun gives bis reflection] By this is meant the rain- 
bow, the ſtrongeſt and moſt remarkable reflection of any the 
ſun gives. HAN.“ 
id.] Here are two readings in the copies, gives, and gixs, 
i. e. begins. But the latter I think, is the right, as founded 
on obſervation, that ſtorms generally come from the eaſt, 
As from the place, ſays he, whence the ſun begins bis _ 
(viz. the eaſt) ſhipwrecking florms proceed, ſo, &c. For the 
natural and conſtant motion of the ocean is from eaſt to weſts 
and the wind has the ſame general direction. Præcipua & 
generalis I ventorum] cauſa eft ipſe Sol qui atrem rarefacit & at- 
ſenuat. Aer enim rarefactns multo majorem locum poſtulat. Inde 


t ut Aer à ſole impulſus alium vicinum agrem mag no impetu pro- 


trudat; cumgue Sol ab Oriente in occidentem circumrotetur, præ- 

ipuus ab eo atris impulſus fiet verſus occidentem, Varenii 

eogr. I. I. c. 14. prop. 10. See alſo Doctor Halley's Account 
of the trade wvinds and of the Monſoons. This being fo, it is no 
wonder that ftorms ſhould come moſt frequently from that 
quarter; or that they ſhould be moſt violent, becauſe there 
is a concurrence of the natural motions of the wind and wave. 
This proves the true reading is 'gins; the other reading not 
fixing it to that quarter. For the ſun may give its reflection 
in any part of its courſe above the horizon : but it can begin 
It only in one, The Oxford Editor, however ſticks to the 
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other reading, gives : and ſays, that, by the fork ring bis 
able 


refletion, is meant the rainbeww, the ſtrongeſt and moſf! remar 
refleion of any the ſun gives. He appears by this to have as 
good a hand at reforming our phyſics as our poetry. This is 


a a diſcovery, that ſhipwrecking ſtorms proceed from the rain- 


bow. But he was miſled by his want of ſkill in Shake- 
ſpeare's phraſeology, who, by the ſun's reflection, means only 
the Sun's light. But while he is intent on making His au- 
thor ſpeak correctly, he ſlips himſelf. The rain-bow is no 
more a reflection of the Sun than a tune is a fiddle, And 
tho' it be the moſt remarkable effect of reflected light, yet it 


is not the ſtrongeſt. WAR. 
Bid.] There are not two readings: both the old folios 


have *gins, Jonxs. 
L. 25. Diſcomfort ⁊vell d.] Shakeſpeare without queſtion 
wrote Diſcomñt, 1. e. rout, overthrow, from the Latin, dif- 
confiFus, And that was the caſe, at the firſt onſet, till Macbeth 
turned the fortune of the day, WaRB. 
id.] Diſcomfort is right, being the natural oppofite to 
comfort, Weld, for flexed, is Thirlbz's emendation. The 
common copies have, diſcomfort ſevelled. Jon xs, 
P. 389. I. 3. I muft report they ⁊vere 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, &c.] Can- 
nons overcharg'd with cracks I have no idea of : My point- 
ing, I think, gives the eaſy and natural ſenſe. Macbeth and 
Banquo were like cannons overcharg'd ; why ? becauſe they 
redoubled ftrokes on the foe with twice the fury, and impe- 
twoſity, as before. Tu xo.“ 
Lid.] Mr. Theobald has endeavoured to improve the ſenſe 
of this paſſage by altering the punctuation thus: 
they were 
As canons overcharg'd, with double cracks 
So they redoubled ſtrokes ———— 
He declares, with ſome degree of exultation, that he has no 
idea of a cannon evercharg'd cvith double cracks ; but ſurely the 
great author will not gain much by an alteration which makes 
him ſay of a hero, that he redoubles ſtrotes with double cracks, 
an expreſſion not more loudly to be applauded, or more eafily 
pardoned than that which is rejected in its favour, That a 
tannon is charged <with thunder or <vith double thunders may be 
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written, not only without nonſenſe, but with elegance, and 
nothing elſe is here meant by cracks, which in the time of 


this writer was a word of ſuch emphaſis and dignity, that in 


this play he terms the general diſſolution of nature the crack 
of doom. 

The old copy reads, 

They doubly redoubled ftrokes. Jonxs, 

Thid.] Double is here uſed for great, and not for two, He 
uſes double in this ſenſe 1n other places, as in Love's Labour 
Loſt, 

I underſtand you not, my griefs are double. 

See note on the word in Othello, Act 1. Scene 4. Wars, 

L. 7. Or memorize another Golgotha, ] AMemorize, for make 
memorable. Wars, 

Thid.] That is, or make another Golgotha, which ſhould 
be as celebrated, and delivered down to poſterity with as fre- 
quent mention as the firſt, REvIs.“ 

L. 15. So fbould he look, that ſeems to ſpeak things range.] 
The meaning of this paſlage, as it now ſtands, is, ſo ſhruid 
be look, that looks as if be told things ſtrange. But Roſſe nei- 
ther yet told ſtrange things, nor could look as if he told 


them; Lenox only conjectured from his air that he had 


ſtrange things to tell, and therefore undoubtedly ſaid, 
What haſte looks thro' his eyes? 
So ſhould he look, that zeems to ſpeak things ſtrange, 
He looks like one that is big with ſomething of importance: 
a metaphor ſo natural that it is every day uſed in common 
diſcourſe. Jonxs. 
id.] i. e. that ſeems as if he would ſpeak. 
Wars, & Revis. 
L. 19. — flout the ſty,] To flout is to daſh any thing in 
another's face. | WaARB. 
L. 21. Norway, himſelf, Turo. vulg. Norway himſelf, 
L. 24. Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted bim with * ons, 
Point againſt _ rebellious arm 'gainſt arm, 
Curbing bis laviſh ſpirit.) Here again we are to 
quarrel with the tranſpoſition of an innocent comma ; which 
however becomes dangerous to ſenſe, when in the hands ei- 
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ther of a careleſs or ignorant editor. Let us ſee who is it 


that brings this rebellious arm? Why, it is Bellona's bride- 
: and who is he, but Macbeth. We can never be- 
lieve, our author meant any thing like this. My regulation 
of the pointing reſtores the true meaning; that the loyal 
Macbeth confronted the diſloyal Cawdor, arm to arm. 
Turo.“ 
Bid. Confronted bim] The diſleya l Cazudor, ſays Mr. Theobald, 
Then comes another, and ſays, a ſtrange forgetfulneſs in Shake- 
ſpeare, when Macbeth had taken this Thane of Cacodor pri- 
ſoner, not to know that he was fallen into the King's diſ- 
pleaſure for rebellion. But this 1s only blunder upon blun- 
der, The truth is, by bim, in this verſe, is meant Norway, 
as the plain conſtruction of the Engliſh requires. And t 
aſſiſtance the Thane of Cawdor had given Norevay was under- 
hand; which Rofs and Angus, indeed, had diſcovered; but 
was unknown to Macbeth. Cawdor being in the court all this 
while, as appears from Angus's ſpeech to Macbeth, when he 
meets him to ſalute him with the title, and infinuates his 
crime to be lining the rebel <vith hidden belp and vantage. 


Wars. 

Ibid.) The ſecond blunderer was myſelf. Jon x. 
Did. — <vith ſelf- compariſons, ] i. e. gave him as good as 

he brought, ſhew'd he was his equal. Wars. 
P. 390. I. 1. Colmkil is one of the weſtern iſles of Scot- 
land, otherwiſe call'd Jona. Hanm.* 


L. 4. Our boſom - int'reſt.—] Boſom-int'reft, for truſt, So 
ſpeaking of him again afterwards, he ſays, 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An abſolute truſt. WAR.“ 
L. 14. Aroint thee,—] Aroint, or avaunt, be gone. Pop x. 
Ibid.) In one of the folio editions the reading 1s anoint thee, 
in a ſenſe very conſiſtent with the common accounts of 
witches, who are related to perform many ſupernatural acts 


by the means of unguents, and particularly to fiy through the 
air to the places where they meet at their helliſh ſeſtivals. In 


this ſenſe, anoint thee, Twitch, will mean, away, witch, to 
your infernal aſſembly. This reading I was inclined to favour 
becauſe I had met with the word aroint in no other author 


till looking into Hearne's collections I found it in a very old 
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10 NOTES ON 
drawing, that he has publiſhed, in which St. Patrick is re. 
reſented viſiting hell, and putting the devils into great con. 
Fabon by his preſence, of whom one that is driving the 
damned before him with a prong, has a label iſſuing out of 
his mouth with theſe words, out, out, arongt, of which the 
laſt is evidently the ſame with aroint, and uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe as in this paſſage. Jonxs, 

L. 23. And the very points they bot,] As the word very is 
here of no other uſe than tofill up the verſe, it is likely that 
Shakeſpeare wrote variaus, which might be eafily miftaken 
for very, being either negligently read, haſtily pronounced, 
or imperfectly heard, Jouxs. 

Thid.} Mr. Johnſon thinks the word, very, is of no other 
uſe here than to fill up the verſe, and therefore would alter 
it to, various, which in truth hath no other uſe than that 
he mentions, as the ſenſe of it would be naturally and equally 
implied if the word were omitted. But I think the word, 
very, adds an emphaſis to the expreſſion, and intimates, that 
the witch had an accurate and diſtinct knowledge of ail theſe 
ſeveral winds, ſo as to be able to cull out and employ that 
which would beſt ſerve her purpoſe, Revis.* 

L. 29. He ſhall live a man accurs d,] 1. e. as one under a 
Curſe, an interdictian. So afterwards in this play, 

By his own interdiction ſtands accurs d. 

So among the Romans an Outlaw's ſentence was, Aquz 
& Ignis interdicto; i. e. He was forbid the uſe of fire and 
water, which imply'd the Neceſſity of Baniſhment. Tn x08. 

Thid.) Mr. Theobald has very juſtly explained forbid by 
accurſed, but without giving any reaſon of his interpretation. 
To bid is originally to pray, as in this Saxon fragment, 

De ir pir 55 bir J bore, &c. 
He is wite that prays and makes amends. 

As to forbid therefore implies to prohibit, in oppoſition te 
the word bid in its preſent ſenſe, it ſignifies by the ſame op- 
poſition to curſe, when it is derived from the ſame word in 
its primitive meaning. OHNS. 

P. 391. I. 11. The weyward fifters, band in band,] The 


Witches are here ſpeaking of themſelves : and it is worth an 


enquiry why they ſhould ftile themſelves the <wey<vard, or 
wayward fifters, This word, in its general acceptation, 6g 
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thes erſe, froward, moody, obſlinate, untrafable, &c. 
nd 10 — ſo uſed by our Shakeſpeare. To content 
ourſelves with two or three inſtances. 

Fy, Fy, how wayward is this fooliſh love, 
That, like a teſty babe, &. Two Gent. of Verona. 
This whimpled, whining, purblind, wvayward boy, 
Love's Labour Loft. 
And which is worſt, all you've done is but for a wayward 
ſon, 

It is improbable the Witches would adopt this epithet to 
themſelves, in any of theſe ſenſes, and therefore we are to 
look a little farther for the poet's word and meaning, When 
I had the firſt ſuſpicion of our author being corrupt in this 
place, it brought to my mind the following paſſage in Chau- 
cer's Troilus and Creileide, lib. iii. v. 618. 

But O Fortune, executrice of Wierdes. 

Which word the Gloſſaries expound to us by Fates or Defi- 
ries, I was ſoon confirmed in my ſuſpicion, upon happen- 
ing to dip into Heylin's Coſmography, where he makes a 
ſhort recital of the ſtory of Macbeth and Banquo. 

« Theſe two, ſays he, travelling together through a foreſt, 
« were met by three Fairies, Witches, Wierds, as the Scots 
« call them, &c. 

1 preſently recollected, that this ſtory muſt be recorded at 
more length by Hollingſhead, with whom, I thought, it was 
very probable, that our author had traded for the materials of 
his Tragedy, and therefore confirmation was to be fetched 
from this Fountain. Accordingly, looking into his hiſtory 
of Scotland, I found the writer very prolix and expreſs, from 
Hector Boethius, in this remarkable ſtory; and p. 170, 
ſpeaking of theſe Witches, he uſes this expreſſion, 

« But afterwards the common opinion was, that theſe 
« women were either the weird Siſters ; that is, as ye would 
&« ſay, the Goddeſſes of Deſtiny, &c.“ 

Again, a little lower ; 

« The words of the three <veird Siſters alſo (of whom be- 
fore ye have heard) greatly encouraged him thereunto.“ 

And in ſeveral other paragraphs there this word is repeated, 


I believe, by this time, it is plain, beyond a doubt, that the 


word <vay<vard has obtained in Macbeth, where the Witches 
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are ſpoken of, from the ignorance of the copyiſts, who were 
not acquainted with the Scotch term ; and that in every paf. 
ſage, where there is any relation to theſe Witches or Wiz. 
ards, my emendation muſt be embraced, and we muſt read 
weird. | Tu xo. 
id.] Mr. Theobald had found out who theſe weyzvard 
 fifters were; but obſerved they were called in his authentic 
Follingſhead, Weird fifters ; and fo would needs have eve. 
ward a corruption of the text, becauſe it ſignifies perverſe, 
Froward, &c, © and it is improbable (he ſays) that the 
c witches ſhould adopt this epithet to themſelves,” It was 
hard that when he knew ſo much, he ſhould not know a 
little more; that eveyzvard had anciently the very ſame ſenſe 
as wveird ; and was, indeed, the very ſame word differently 
ſpelt ; having acquired its latter fignification from the quality 
and temper of theſe imaginary witches, But this is being a 
critic like him who had diſcovered that there were two Her. 
cules's; and yet did not know that he had two next door 
neighbours of one and the ſame name. As to theſe weyward 
ſiſters, they were the Fates and of the northern nations; the 
three hand-maids of Odin. Hz nominantur Valkyriz, 
quas quodvis ad Prælium Odinus mittit. Hæ viros morti 
deſtinant, & victoriam gubernant. Gunna, & Rota, & Par- 
carum minima Skullda: per aëra & maria equitant ſemper 
ad morituros eligendos; & cædes in poteſtate habent.“ Bar- 
tholinus de Cauſis contemptæ a Danis adhuc Gentilibus 
mortis. It is for this reaſon that Shakeſpeare makes them 
three; and calls them, 
Poſters of the ſea and land; 
and intent only upon death and miſchief. However, to give 
this part of his work the more dignity, he intermixes, with 
this northern, the Greek and Roman ſuperſtitions ; and puts 
Hecate at the head of their enchantments. And to make it 
ſtill more familiar to the common audience (which was al- 
ways his point) he adds, for another ingredient, a ſufficient 
quantity of our own country ſuperſtitions concerning witch- 
es; their beards, their cats, and their broomſticks, So that 
his wwitch-ſcenes are like the charm they prepare in one of 
them ; where the ingredients are gathered from every thing 
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ting in the natural world; as here, from every thing abſurd 
in the moral, But as extravagant as all this is, the play has 
had the power to charm and bewitch every audience from that 
time to this, Wars. 
L. 22. That man may queſtion? Are ye any beings with 
which man is permitted to hold converſe, or of which it is 
lawful to aft queſtions ? Jonxs. 
P. 392. I. 7. Are ye fantaſtical, —] By fantaſtical is not 
meant, according to the common fignification, creatures of 
his own brain. For he could not be ſo extravagant to aſk 
ſuch a queſtion : but it is uſed for ſupernatural, ſpiritual, 
Wars. 
Did.] By fantaſtical, he means creatures of famajy or ima- 
gination; the queſtion is, Are theſe real beings before us, or 
are we deceived by illuſions of fancy ? Joins. 
Ibid.) May not fantafticah here ſignify wwhimfically aſe 
ö ANON, 
I. 25. By Sinel's death, —] The father of ne” > 
OPE, 
P. 393. I. 7. Were ſuch things here, as <ve do ſpeak about? 

Or have we eaten fil e inſane root, 

That takes the reaſen priſoner | The inſane 
root, viz. the root which makes inſane; as in Horace Pallida 
Mors; nempe, que facit pallidos. — This ſentence, I conceive, 
is not ſo well underſtood, as I would have every part of Shake- 
ſpeare be, by his audience and readers. So ſoon as the witches 
vaniſh from the ſight of Macbeth and Banquo, and leave them 
in doubt whether they had really ſ-en ſuch apparitions, or 
whether their eyes were not deceiv'd by ſome illuſions; Ban- 
quo immediately ſtarts the queſtion, - 

&« Were ſuch things here, &c. 
] was ſure, from a long obſervation of Shakeſpeare's accura- 
cy, that he alluded here to ſome particular circumſtance in the 
hiſtory, which, I hoped, I ſhould find explain'd in Holing- 
ſnead. But I found myſelf deceived in tuis expectation. This 
furniſhes a proper occaſion, therefore, to remark our author's 
fignal diligence, and happineis at applying whatever he met 
with, that could have any relation to his ſubject. Hector 
Boetbius, who gives us an account of Sueno's army being in- 
toxicated by a preparation put upon them by their ſubtle 
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enemy, informs us; that there is a plant, which grows in 
great quantity in Scotland, call'd Solatrum Amentiale ; that 
its berries are purple, or rather black, when full ripe; and 
have a quality of laying to ſleep; or of driving into madneſs, 
if a more than ordinary quantity of them be taken. This 
paſſage of Boethius, I dare ſay, our poet had an eye to: and, 
I think, it fairly accounts for his mention of the inſane root. 
Dioſcorides lib. iv. c. 74. Hei ETpuyve ance, attributes 
the ſame properties to it. Its c/affica! name, I obſerve, i 
Solanum; but the ſbopmen agree to call it Solatrum. This, 
prepar'd in medicine, (as Theophraſtus tells us, and Pliny 
from him ;) has a peculiar effect of filling the patient's head 
with odd images and fancies: and particularly that of ſeeing 
ſpirits : an effect, which, I am perſuaded, was no ſecret to 
our author. Bochart and Salmaſius have both been copious 
upon the deſcription and qualities of this plant, TO. 
Ibid.] Mr. Theobald has a long and learned note on theſe 
words; and, after much puzzling, he at length proves from 
Hector Boethius, that this root was a berry. Wars, 
L. 16. Thy perſonal venture —] i. e. adventure. Wars,* 
L. 17. His wonders and his praiſes do contend, 

Which fhould be thine, or his.) I ſuſpect the mean. 
ing of this moſt intricate and perplexed paſſage to be tnis, 
The wonders he himſelf hath heretofore performed, and the 
praiſes he hath won, are ſo equalled by thy preſent atchieve- 
ments, that he is doubtful to which the preference is due, 
I am not fo confident of having hit upon the ſenſe intended 
by the poet, as not wiſh to ſee a better interpretation, 

REIS.“ 
id.] The meaning perhaps is this; © when the king 
conſiders your behaviour, he knows not whether praiſes or 
flent admiration would beſt denote his ſenſe of it. There is 
a conteſt within him which of theſe modes of expreſſion 
to yield to; which to reject (which ſhould be his) or which 
to adopt, [which ſhould be thine, ) ANox.“ 
I. 22.— Fs thick as hail,] This is Mr, Pope's cor- 
tection. The old copy has, 

ce As thick as tale 

% Can poſt with poſt; | 
which perhaps is not amiſs, meaning that the news came 2 
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thick as a tale can travel with the pat. Or we may read, 
perhaps yet better, 
cc 


As thick as tale 
t Came poſt with poſt ; — 
That is, poſts arrived as faſt as they could be counted. 
OHNS., 
p. 394. 1. 22. Might yet enkindle you —] Earl. for to 
ſtimulate you to ſeek. Wars, 
P. 395. . 2. This ſupernatural ſolliciting] Solliciting, for 
information. WAB. 
Ibid.] Solliciting is rather, in my opinion, incitement than 
information. OHNS, 
L, 6. — do I yield —] Yield, not for conſent, but 
for to be ſubdued by. Wars, 
Jbid.] To yield is, fimply, to give way to. Jon xs. 
L. 7. Whoſe borrid image doth unfix my bair, | But horror 
does not unfix the hair, but makes it ſtand ſtiff and upright, 
We ſhould read, upfix. Wars. 
Bid. To unfix is, to put in motion. Jonxs. 
L. 9. —— preſent fears 
Are leſs than horrible Imaginings.] Macbeth, while he 
is projecting the murder, is thrown into the moſt agonizing 
aftright at the proſpect of it: which ſoon recovering from, 
thus he reaſons on the nature of his diſorder, But imaginings 
are ſo far from being more or leſs than preſent fears, that they 
are the ſame things under different words, Shakeſpeare cer- 
tainly wrote, 
cc preſent feats 
« Are leſs than horrible imaginings.” 
i. e. when I come to execute this murder, I ſhall find it much 
leſs dreadful than my frighted imagination now preſents it to 
me. A conſideration drawn from the nature of the imagina- 
tion. 41 Wars, 
Ibid.) Preſent fears are fears of things preſent, which Mac- 
beth A —— — Y bound, 7 be leſs than the 
imagination preſents while the objects are yet diſtant. Fears 
is right. | am 
Ibid.) Fears is put for dangers, Evis.* 


L. 12, = ſingle fate of man, ==] The ſingle flate of 
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man ſeems to be uſed by Shakeſpeare for an individual, in op- 
poſition to a commonwealth, or conjuncted my Jonxs. 
L. 13. Is ſmother'd in ſurmiſe;] Surmiſe, for contemplation, 
WAI.“ 
Funct᷑ion 

Is ſmot ber d in ſurmiſe; and nothing is, 

But what is not.] All powers of action are oppreſſed 
and cruſhed by one overwhelming image in the mind, and 
nothing 1s preſent to me, but that which is really future. 
Of things now about me I have no perception, being intent 
wholly on that which has yet no exiſtence, Jonxs, 

L. 23. Time and the hour —) Time is painted with an 
hour-glaſs in his hand. This occafioned the expreſſion, 

Wars, 

Thid.)] Time and the hour runs thro the rougheſt day.) 1 
ſuppoſe every reader is diſguſted at the tautology in this paſ- 
ſage, time and the hour, and will therefore willingly believe 
that Shakeſpeare wrote it thus, 

4 Come what come may, 

&« Time! on ! —the hour runs thro'the rougheſt day.“ 
Macbeth is deliberating upon the events which are to befall 
him, but finding no ſatisfaction from his own thought, he 
grows impatient of reflection, and reſolves to wait the cloſe 
without harraſſing himſelf with conjectures, 

« Come what come may. 
But to ſhorten the pain of ſuſpenſe, he calls upon time in the 
uſual ftile of ardent defire, to quicken his motion, 

« Time! on!“ ' 
He then comforts himſelf with the reflection that all his per- 
plexity muſt have an end. 

o the hour runs through the rougheſt day.“ 
This conjecture is ſupported by the paſſage in the letter to his 
lady in which he ſays, they referred me to the coming on of 
time, with kail, king that ſhalt be. Jouns, 

Ihid.] I apprehend the ſenſe is, the advantage of time and 
of ſeizing the favourable hour, whenever it ſhall preſent it- 
ſelf, will enable me to make my way through all obſtruction 
and oppoſition. Every one knows the Spaniſh proverb; 
Time and I againſt any two. I can therefore by no meat 
concur in Mr. Johnſon's emendation, 
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« Time! on! the hour runs through the rougheſt day.“ 
which appears too ſtudied and artificial to come from the pen 
of Shakeſpeare; beſides that the word, hour, uſed, as it 18 
here, as ſynonymous to time, is mere tautology, REIS.“ 

L. 25. — My dull brain was <orought <with things forgot —] 
My head was worked, agitated, put into commotion, — 
P. 396. 1. 15. — ftudicd in his death,] Inſtructed in the art 
of dying, It was uiual to ſay fudied, for learned in ſcience, 

OHNS. 

L. 19. To find the mind's conſtruction in the face :] The con- 
friction of the mind is, I believe, a phraſe peculiar to Shake- 
ſpeare ; it implies the frame or diſpoſition of the mind, by 


which it is determined to good or ill. OHNS. 
Ibid.) The metaphor is taken from the conſtruction of a 
ſcheme in any of the arts of prediction. WARB. 


Ibid.) That is, to conſtrue or collect the diſpoſition of the 
mind from the countenance, The metaphor is taken from 
grammatical conſtruction, not from phyſical, as Mr. Johnſon, 
interprets it. REIS.“ 

L. 24. Thou art fo far before, 

That fwifteſt wind of recempence is ſlow 

To evertake thee] Thus the editions by Mr. Rowe 
and Mr, Pope: whether for any reaſon, or purely by chance, 
| cannot determine, I have choie the reading of the more 
authentic copies, Wing. 

We meet with the ſame metaphor again in Troilus and 
Creſſidaa. © But his evaſion, <ving'd thus ſtuift with ſcorn, 


“ Cannot ourfly our apprehenſion. Tu xo.“ 
P. 397. 1. 8. Mbicb = but <vhat they ſhould, in doing every 
thing, 


Safe toww'rds your love and honour.) Of the laſt 
line of this ſpeech, which is certainly, as it is now read, un- 
intelligible, an emendation has been attempted, which Dr. 


Warburton and Mr, Theobald once admitted as the true 

reading, 
bs Our duties 
* Are to your throne and ſtate, children and ſervants 
Which do but what they ſhould, in doing every thing 
* Fiefs to your love and honour,” 

My eſteem for theſe critics inclines me to believe that they 

Vor. V. Pa II. B 
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| 
| 
| cannot be much pleaſed with the expreſſions ef to love, or Jef 
[ Ffefs to honour, and they have propoſed this alteration rather = 
| becauſe no other occurred to them, than becauſe they ap- a 
| roved of it, I ſhall therefore propoſe a bolder change, per- I, 
| — with no better ſucceſs, but ſua cuigue placent. I read the 
| thus, | 
| « Are to your throne and ſtate, children and ſervants, - 
4 Which do but what they ſhould, in doing nothing, F 
| ce Save tow'rd your love and bonour.” find 
| We do but perform our duty when we contract all our views theſ 
to your ſervice, when we act with no ober principle than re- very 
| gard to your love and bonour. * 
It is probable that this paſſage was firſt corrupted by writing 
| ſafe tor ſave, and the lines then ſtood thus: 12 
ce doing nothing in th 
« Safe tow'rd your love and honour.” whe 
which the next tranſcriber obſerving to be wrong, and yet not 7 
being able to diſcover the real fault, all ered to the preſent read 
reading. | | | * 
Dr. Warburton has ſince changed fieft to fef d, and Hanmer Ke 
0 has altered ſafe to ſpap d. I am afraid none of us have hit the p. 
; right word, Jonxs. 
= L. 9. ————— ty doing every thing 
Safe tow'rd your love and honour.) This nonſenſe, 
made worſe by ill pointing, ſhould be read thus, defir, 
| cc . by doing every thing, read 
cc Fief'd tec rd your life and Honour.” 
| i. e. their duties being fief d, or engaged to the ſupport cf. as 
feudal tenants to their lord. And it was an artful preparation 
5 to aggravate the following murder to make the ſpeaker here L. 
f confeſs, that he was engaged the protector of the king's /ife, 
' as bound by his tenure to preſerve it. WARB. evide 
if P. 398. I. 5, Let not light ſee my black and deep deſires;] As deftir 
= the poets make the ſtars the lamps of night, and their fires for beſtox 
her uſe, and not their own, I take it for granted that Shake- Ib; 
ſpeare wrote, Let not night ſee, &c.” thee © 
which mends both the expreſſion and ſenſe. For /ight cannot be ſu 
well be made a perſon ; but night may: and the verb ſce re- licenc 
lates to perſonality. The ſenſe is finer, as it implies, in the pc 


this reading, an unwillingneſs to truſt even night with his 


deſign, tho? ſhe be the common bawd (as our author ſome- 
where calls her) to ſuch kind of ſecrets, 

« Noctem peccatis, & fraudibus objice nubem.” Wars, 

Ibid) This emendation is not at all neceſſary; for when 
the preſent reading gives an eaſy and commodious ſenſe, it is 
not to be altered, even though ſomething more elegant might 
be propoſed, | Jouxs. 

L. 14. 1 have learn d by the perfecteſt report,] We do not 
find who it was that could give him ſo full aſſurance that 
theſe women had in them more than mortal knowledge. A 
very ſlight change will ſet all right, I am perſuaded we 
ſhould read, 

« the perfected report, — report for prediction.“ 

i. e. the prediction fulfilled. For he had mentioned before, 
inthe letter, what this report vas, as appears from the words, 
when I burnt in defire to queſtion them further, WARB. 

Pid.] 1. e. By the bel intelligence. Dr. Warburton would 
read, per fected, and explains report by prediction. Little regard 
can be paid to an emendation that inſtead of clearing the 
ſenſe, makes it more difficult, Jon xs. 

P. 399. l. 6Z.— Thewdft bave, great Glamis, 

That which cries, thus thou muſt do, if thou 

have it; 

And that, &c.] As the obje& of Macbeth's 
defire is here introduced ſpeaking of itſelf, it is neceſſary to 
read, 

© ————— Thou'dſt have, great Glamis, 
« That which cries, thus thou muſt do, if thou have me. 
OHNS. 
L. 13. Which fate, and metaphyſical aid, doth fron! 

To have thee cretun d withal.) For ſeem, the ſenſe 
evidently directs us to read ſeck. The crown to which fate 
deſtines thee, and which preternatural agents endeawour to 
beſtow upon thee. The golden round is the diadem. Jonns. 

Ibid.) Metaphyfical for ſupernatural. But death * to have 
thee crocun d uit hal, is not ſenſe, To make it fo, it ſhould 
be ſupplied thus, doth ſrem defirous to have. But no poetic 
licence would excuſe this. An eaſy alteration will reſtore 
the poet's true reading, = 
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NOTES ON 
I 
—äͤ— doth ſeem 
: & To have crown'd thee withal.“ 
7. e. they ſeem already to have crown'd thee, and yet thy gif. 
poſition at preſent hinders it from taking effect, Waxsz, 
. Mr. Warburton, by thus altering the ſecond line, 
hath abſolutely deſtroyed the metre, which is entire in the 
common reading, 
« To have thee crown'd withal.“ 
Nor is the ſenſe defective, as he imagines; for the verb, 
ſeem, is ſometimes uſed actively, and fignifies, to intimate a 
defire or intent. As to Mr. Johnſon's conjecture, ſeek, if 
it means no more than defire, it is unneceſſary; if it fignifes, 
as he interprets it, deſtine and endeavour, it ſays too much; 
for ſurely whatever fate had deſtined would inevitably come 
to paſs, notwithſtanding any negle& or impediment on the 
part of Macbeth. REIS.“ 
L. 25. The raven bimſelf is hoarſe, &c.] What ſenſe 
can be made out of this I do not find. Had the expreſſion 
been, The raven is boarſe with croaking, it might have fignifed 
her confidence that Duncan's entrance would be fatal; and 
her impatience to put the decrees of fate in execution ; ſen- 
timents agreeable enough to her fituation and temper, But 
had Shakeſpeare meant this, he would have expreſſed his 
meaning properly, as he knew ſo well how to do it. I ſuppoſe, 
therefore, the text to be corrupt, and that we ſhould read, 
« The raven himſelf's not hoarſe. 
The meſſenger tells her of one who has juſt brought the 
agreeable news of Duncan's coming. Give bim tending (ſay 
ſhe) be brings great nexvs, i. e. treat him as the bringer of good 
news deſerves. This is ſo very acceptable, that it would 
render the moſt ſhocking voice harmonious, the moſt fright- 
ful bearer agreeabl-. A thought expreſſed in the moſt ſub- 
lime imagery conceivable; and beſt adapted to the confidence 
of her views. For as the raven was thought a bird of omen, 
it was the propereſt to inſtance in, both as that imagination 
made its hoarſe voice till naturally more odious, and as that 
was a notice of the deſigns of fate which ſhe could confide 
in. But this effect of the diſpoſitions of the mind upon the 
organs of ſenſe our poet delighted to deſcribe, Thus, in 2 
contrary caſe, where the chaunting of the lark in Romeo and 
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Juliet brings ill news, he makes the perſon concerned in it ſay, 
« Tis ſaid the lark and loathed toad chang'd eyes: 
« Oh now I wot they have chang d voices tco-- Wa RR. 
Bid.] The reading propoſed by the learned commentator 
is ſo ſpecious that I am ſcarcely willing to oppoſe it; yet I 
think the preſent words may ſtand. The meſſenger, ſays the 
ſervant, had hardly breath to make up bis meſſage ; to which 
the lady anſwers mentally, that he may well want breath, 
ſuch a meſſage would add hoarſeneſs to the raven. That 
even the bird, whoſe harſh voice is accuſtomed to predict 
calamities, could not croak the entrance of Duncan but in a 
note of unwonted harſhneſs. Jonns, 
L. 28. mortal thougbts, ——] This expreſſion figni- 
fies not © the thoughts ot mortals, but murtherous, deadly, 
or deſtructive deſigns, So in act 5th, 
« Hold faſt the mortal ſword.“ 
And in another place, | 
« With twenty mortal murthers.“ Jonxs, 
P. 400. I. 3. —— 7or keep peace betwween g 
Th' effect, and it. ] The intent of lady 
Macbeth evidently is to wiſh that no womaniſh tenderneſs, 
or conſcientious remorſe, may hinder her purpoſe from pro- 
ceeding to effect; but neither this, nor indeed any other 
ſenſe, is expreſſed by the preſent reading, and therefore it 
cannot be doubted that Shakeſpeare wrote differently, per- 
haps thus : | 
« That no compunCtious viſitings of nature 
« Shake my fell purpoſe, nor keep pace between 
„ The effect and It, — 
To keep pace between may ſignify to paſs between, to inter vene. 
Pace is on many occafions a favourite of Shakeſpeare, This 
phraſe is indeed not uſual in this ſenſe, but was it not its 
novelty that gave occaſion to the preſent corruption? Jouxs. 
Ibid} nor keep peace between] Keep peace, for go be- 
tween imply. The alluſion to officers of juſtice who Rep 


peace between rioters by going between them. Wars. 
who 


Ibid.) A conſtable, ſhould think to keep the peace 


between rioters, in the manner Mr, Warburton deſcribes, 


would go between them fimply indeed. Canons,* 
L. 5. — ate my milk for gall.] Take away my milk, and 
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put gall — in the place, Jonxs, 
L. 7. You wait on nature's miſchief —] Nature, for human. 
| Wars, 


Ibid.] Nature's miſchief is miſchief done to nature, viola. 
ion of nature's order committed by wickedneſs. Jou xs. 
L. 8. And pall thee ——] i. e. wrap thyſelf in a pall, 

Wars, 
L. 11. To cry, hold, hold ] On this paſſage there is 

a Jong criticiſm in the Rambler. Jonxs. 
L. 15. This ignorant preſent time, —— |] Ignorant, for baſe, 

poor, ignoble. | Wars, 
Ibid.) Ignorant has here the ſignification of — 


. 88 0 — * . 5 7 
that is, I feel by anticipation thoſe future honours, of which, 


according to the proceſs of nature, the preſent time would 
be ignorant. Jonxs. 
L. 23. Your face, my Thane, is as a book, where men 
May read ſtrange matters to beguile the Time. 


Look like the Time,] I have ventur'd, againſt the | 


authority of all the copies, to alter the pointing of this paſ- 
ſage: and, I hope, with ſome certainty. Ihe Lady certainly 
means, that Macbeth looks.ſo full of thought and ſolemn re- 
flection upon the purpos'd act, that, ſhe fears, people may 
comment upon the reaſon of his gloom : and therefore de- 
fires him, in order to take off and prevent ſuch comments, 
to wear a face of pleaſure and entertainment ; and look like 
the time, the better to deceive the time. So Macbeth ſays, 
in a ſubſequent ſcene; 
% Away and mock the time with faire ſhe.” 
So Macduff ſays to Malcolm 
6 the time you may ſo boodwwink.” 

i. e. blind the eye obſervation, and fo deceive people's 
thoughts. THEOB, 

Ibid.) May read ſtrange matters. ——] Strange, for dan-— 
gerous. WAR.“ 

P. 401. I. 6. This caſtle bath a pleaſant ſeat 3 — ] Seat is the 
ſame word as Site. WARE. 

L. 8. Unto our gentle ſenſes.] How odd a character is this 
of the air that it could recommend itſe!f to all the ſenſes, nat 
excepting the fight and hearing? Without doubt, we ſhould 
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« Unto our general ſenſes,” 

meaning the touch or feeling : which not being confined to 
one part, like the reſt of the ſenſes, bu extended over the 
whole body, the poet, by a fine periphraſis, calls the general 
ſenſe. Therefore by the air's recommending itſelf nimbly and 
ſweetly, muſt be underſtood that it was clear and ſoft, which 
properties recreated the fibres, and aſſiſted their vibration. 
And ſurely it was a good circumſtance in the air of Scotland 
that it was ſoft and warm: and this circumſtance he would 
recommend, as appears from the following words, 

« This gueſt of ſummer, 

« 'The temple-haunting martlet — 
General has been corrupted to gentle once again in this very 
play. See Note, Act 3. Scene 5. WAaARB. 

Lid.] All this coi! is to little pu:poſe. Senſes are nothing 

more than each man's ſenſe, as noſes would have been each 
man's noſe. Gentle ſenſes is very elegant, as it means placid, 
ca/m, compoſed, and intimates the peaceable delight of a fine 


day. OHNS, 
L. 10. — martlet, — ] This bird is in the old edition 


called F arlet. OHNS. 
L. 20. How you fpruld bid god-yeld us —] To bid any 
one ged. yeld bim, i. e. God yieid bim, was the ſame as God 
reward him. Wars. 
Lid.) ] believe yild, or, as it is in the folio of 1623, cyl, 
is a corrupted contraction of ſhield. The wiſh 1mplores not 


reward but protection. Jon s. 
P. 402. 1. 4. Ve reft your hermits] Hermits, for Beadſmen. 
Wars, 


L. 19. If it were done, &c.] A man of learning recom- 
mends another punctuation. 
« Tf it were done when, 'tis done then, "twere well. 
ce It were done quickly, If, Sc. Jonuns, 
L. 23. With its ſurceaſe, ſucceſs ;) I think the reaſoning 
requires that we ſhould read, 
« With its ſucceſs, ſurceaſe. 
L. 24. Might be the Be-all, &c. 
To plague th* inventor, &c.] The firſt of the lines 
(which in the old edition is totaliy different from all the 
others) and the latter (which is quite omitted in all the 
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Jonuns, 
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others) entirely reſtore this very obſcure paſſage to ſenſe, az 
will appear upon compariſon, Pork. 

L. 25. But bere, upon this bank and ſchool of Time.] Bank 
and ſchool! — What a monſtrous complement, as Don Armadz 
ſays, is here of heterogeneous ideas! I have ventured to 
amend, which reſtores a conſonance of images, 

6 on this bank and ſpoal of time,” 

i. e. this ſhallow, this narrow ford of human life, oppoſed to 
the great abyſs of eternity, 'This word has occurr'd again, 
before, to us in the life of king Henry VIIIch. 

« And ſounded all the depths and foals of hongur.“ 


Txzos,* 
id.] We ſhould read, 
cc 


— ſhelve of time. Waxs,* 
Iid.] Theobald's emendation, undoubtedly right. Jonns. 
P. 403. I. 10. Harb borne his faculties,ſo meek, ] Fa- 

culties, for office, exerciſe of power, &c. Wars, 
L. 15. —— or beav'n's cherubin bors'd 


Upon the ec couriers f the air,] But the che- 


rubin is the caurier ; ſo that he can't be ſaid to be hors'd upon 

another courier. We muſt read, therefore, courſers. WARB, 
Ibid.) Courier is only runner. Couriers of air are winds, air 

in motion, Sightleſs is inviſible. OHNS, 


L. 18. That tears fhall drown the wind —] Alluding to the 


remiſſion of the wind in a ſhower, Jon xs. 
Scene X.] The arguments by which lady Macbeth per- 
ſuades her huſband to commit the murder, afford à proof of 
Shakeſpeare's knowledge human nature. She urges the 
excellence and dignity of courage, a glittering idea which has 
dazzled mankind from age to age, and animated ſometimes 
the houſe-breaker, and ſometimes the conqueror; but this 
ſophiſm Macbeth has for ever deſtroyed by diſtinguiſhing true 
from falſe fortitude, in a line and a half; of which it may 
almoſt be ſaid, that they ought to beſtow immortaliy on the 
author, though all his other productions had been loft. 
« I dare do all that may become a man, 
«© Who dares do more, is none.“ 
This topic, which, has been always employed with too 
much ſucceſs, is uſed in this ſcene with peculiar propriety, 
to a ſoldier by a woman. Courage is the diſtinguiſhing vir- 
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tue of a ſoldier, and the reproach of cowardice cannot be 
borne be any man from a woman, without great impatience. 
She then urges the oath by which he had bound himſelf 
to murder Duncan, another art of ſophiſtry by which men 
have ſometimes deluded their conſciences, and perſuaded 
themſelves that what would be criminal in others is virtu- 
ous in them; this argument Shakeſpeare, whoſe plan ob- 
liged him to make Macbeth yield, has not confuted, though 
he might eaſily have ſhewn that a former obligation could 
not be vacated by a latter: that obligations laid on us by a 
higher power, could not be over-ruled by obligations which 
we lay upon ourſelves. Jonxs. 
P. 404. I. 8. —— Wouldſt thou have that, | 
Which thou efteem'ft the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own eſleem ?] In 
this thare ſeems to be no reaſoning, I ſhould read, 
« Or live a coward in thine own eſteem 
« Unleſs we chooſe rather, 
© — Wouldf thou ave that, OHNS, 
L. 12. Like the poor cat i th* adage.) The adage alluded to 
is, © the cat loves fiſh, but dares not wet her foot, 
Catus amat Piſces, ſed non vult tingere Plantas. HAN MER. 
L. 21. Did then cobere, —] Cobere, for ſuit, fit. Wars, 
Ihid.) It is adbere in the old copy. Jonns. 
P. 405. I. 3. Will I with wwine and waſſel ſo convince, ] To 
convince is in Shakeſpeare to overporver or ſubdue, as in this 


play, „ their malady convinces 
«© The great aſſay of art. Jonuns, 
L. 6. A limbeck only. —) That is, ſhall be only a veſſel to 
emit fumes or vapours. Jonxs. 


L. 10. who ſhall bear the guilt 

Of our great quell?] Quell is murder, Manquellers 
being in the old language the term for which murderers is now 

uſed, Jonns, 
Sc, I. Macbeth's Ca.] The place is not mark'd in the 
old edition, nor is it eaſy to ſay where this encounter can be. 
It is not in the hall, as the editors have all ſuppoſed, for 
Banquo ſees the ſky ; it is not far from the bedchamber, as 
the converſation ſhews : it muſt be in the inner court of the 
caſtle, which Banquo might properly croſs in his way to bed, 

Jon xs. 
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P. 406. I. 15. This diamond he greets your wife withal, 
By th" name of moſt ki 7 and ſhut up 
In meaſureleſs content.] The conſtruction re- 
quires that we ſhould read, 
OE. — and is ſhut up. Revrs,t 
L. 29. If you ſhall cleave to my conſent, when — Conſent 
for will. So that the ſenſe of the line is, if you will go into 
my meaſures when I have determined of them, or when the 
time comes that I want your aſſiſtance. VWA. 
P. 407. I. 22. And on thy blade and dudgeon, gouts of L/rod,] 
Certainly if on the blade, then on the dudgeon ; for dudgeey 
fignifies a ſmall dagger. We ſhould read therefore, 
« And on the blade of th dudgeon, Wars. 
Thid.) There was no reaſon for altering the common reading, 
And on thy blade and dudgeon; 
for a dudgeon ſignifies a haft as well as a dagger. See Lye's 
Etvymologicon, Revis,* 
Did. — gouts of bh], Or drops, French. Pork. 
L. 25. Now ver one half the wvorld 
Nature feems dead, —] That is, © over our hemiſ- 
phere all action and motion ſeem to have ceaſed.” This image, 
which is perhaps the moſt ſtriking that poetry can produce, 
has been adopted by Dryden in his Conqueſt of Mexico, 
&« All things are huſh'd as nature's ſelf lay dead, 
cc The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy head; 
« The little birds in dreams their ſongs repeat, 
« And ſi eping flowers beneath the night dews fweat. 
&« Even luſt and envy ſleep ! 
Theſe lines, though ſo well known, I have tranſcribed, that 
the contraſt between them and this paſſage of Shakeſpeare 
may be more accurately obſerved. 
Night is deſcribed by two great poets, but one deſcribes 
a night of quiet, the other of perturbation. In the night 
of Dryden, all the diſturbers of the world are laid aſleep; 
in that of Shakeſpeare, nothing but ſorcery, luſt and mur- 
der, is awake. He that reads Dryden finds himſelf lull'd 
with ſerenity, and diſpoſed to ſolitude and contemplation. 
He that peruſes Shakeſpeare, looks round alarmed, and ſtarts 
to find himſelf alone, One is the night of a lover, the other, 
of a murderer, Ions. 
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L. 28.— wither'd murder, 
— thus with bis ftealthy pace, 
With Tarquin's raviſhing fides tow'rd bis defign, 
Moves like a ghoſt. | This was the reading of 
this paſſage in all the editions before that of Mr. Pope, who 
for ſides, inſerted in the text ftrides, which Mr. Theobald has 
tacitly copied from him, tho' a more proper alteration might 
perhaps have been made, A — Aride is an action of 
violence, impetuoſity, and tumult, like that of a favage 
ruſhing on his prey; whereas the poet is here attempting to 
exhibit an image of ſecrecy and caution, of anxious circum- 
ſpection and guilty timidity, the ffealtbhy pace of a raviſher 
creeping into the chamber of a virgin, and of an aſſaſſin ap- 
proaching the bed of him whom he propoſes to murder, 
without awaking him; theſe he deſcribes as moving like ghoſts, 
whoſe progreſſion is ſo different from ftrides, that it has been 
in all ages repreſented to be, as Milton expreſſes it, 
6 Smooth-ſliding without ſtep.” 
This hemiſtich will afford the true reading in this place, 
which is, I think, to be corrected thus: 
ce and wither'd murder, 
«c thus with his fealtby pace, 
e With Targuin raviſhing, flides tow'rd his deſign, 
« Moves like a ghoſt. 4 
Tarquin is in this place the general name of a raviſher, and 
the ſenſe is, now is the time in which every one is a-ſleep, 
but thoſe who are employed in wickedneſs; the witch who 
is ſacrificing to Hecate, and the raviſher, and the murderer, 
who, like me, are ſtealing upon their pres 
When the reading is thus adjuſted, he wiſhes with great 
propriety, in the following lines, that the earth may not bear 
bis fteps. | E 
Leid.] To Dr. Johnſon's note I have this to ſay, that I un- 
derſtand the poet very well when he mentions Tarquin's ra- 
viſhing ſtrides, that they are no other than thoſe ſtrides 
which conducted him to the intended rape. But to tack 
Tarquin or the raviſher, and that too in the very act of ra- 
viſhment, as a companion to the murderer talking towards 
the perpetration of his cr:me, 1s fo abſurd a circumſtance, 


that all the reſpect I juſtly have for Mr. Johnſon's great 
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# 
abilities, ought not to reſtrain me from calling it by its true 
name, nonſenſe, But in truth, the objection to the common 
reading is founded wholly in a miſtake. Whoever hath ex. 
perienced walking in the dark muſt have obſerved, that 2 
man under this diſadvantage always feels out his way 
ſtrides, by advancing one foot, as far as he finds it ſafe, be. 
fore the other, and that if he were to ſlide or glide along, a 
ghoſts are repreſented to do, the infallible conſequence 
would be his tumbling on his noſe. Re vis.t 
Ihid. ] The juſtneſs of this ſimilitude is not very obvious, 
But a in his poem of Tarquin and Lucrece, will ex- 
plain it. . 
«© Now fole the time, the dead of nipht ; 
66 Whes, at. of ſleep had clos'd up Ao eyes; 
« No comfortable far did lend bis light, 
« No noiſe but owls and <volves dead-boding cries ; 
« Now ſerves the ſeaſon that they may ſurpriſe 
« The filly lambs. Pure thoughts are dead and ſtill, 
« Whit luſt and murder evake to ftain and kill, Wax, 
P. 408. l. 4. — thou ſound and firm-ſet earth.) A corrupt 
yeading will ſometimes direct us to find out the true one, 
The firſt folio has it, 
6 thou ſowre and firm ſet earth.” 
This brings us very near the right word, which was evi- 
dently meant to be, 
0 thou ſure and firm ſet earth.” STE EV IXS. 
id.] Certainly right. Jonxs. 
L. 6. — prate of my ꝛubere- about 3] i. e. Tell where I am. 
The Oxford editos alters it to, 
© n— prate of that we're about; 
i. e. Tell what we are upon. But tho' a noiſe on the pave- 
ment might do the firſt, I think it could ſcarce do the latter, 
Wars,* 


L. 7. And take the preſent horror from the time, 

Which nox ſuits with it. —] i. e. Leſt the noiſe from 
the ſtones take away from this midnight ſeaſon that preſent 
horror which ſuits ſo well with what is going to be acted in 
it, What was the horror he means? filence, than which 
nothing can be more horrid to the perpetrator of an atrocious 


pt 
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defign, This ſhews a great knowledge of human 3 
ARB. 

Bid. ] Of this paſſage an alteration was once propoſed by 
me, of which I have now a leſs favourable opinion, yet will 
inſert it, as it may perhaps give ſome hint to other criticks. 

« And take the preſent horror from the time, 

« Which now ſuits with it. 2 
I believe every one that has attentively read this dreadful 
ſoliloquy is diſappointed at the conclufion, which, if not 
wholly unintelligible, is, at leaſt, obſcure, nor can be ex- 
plained into any ſenſe worthy the author, I ſhall therefore 
propoſe a ſlight alteration. 

ce thou ſound and firm-ſet earth, - 

« Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk, for fear 

« Thy very ſtones prate of my where-about, 

« And talk — the preſent horror of the time ! 

« That now ſuits with it 
Macbeth has, in the foregoing lines, diſturbed his imagination 
by enumerating all the terrors of the night; at length he is 
wrought up to a degree of frenzy, that makes him afraid 
of ſome ſupernatural diſcovery of his defign, and call out 
to the ſtones not to betray him, not to declare where he 
walks, nor to talk, — As he is going to ſay of what, he diſco- 
yers the abſurdity of his ſuſpicion, and pauſes, but is again 
overwhelmed by his guilt, and concludes, that ſuch are the 
horrors of the preſent night, that the ſtones may be expected 
to cry out againſt him. 

c . That now ſuits with it.” 

He obſerves, in a ſubſequent paſſage, that on ſuch occa- 
fions ftones have been known to move. It is now a very juſt 
and ſtrong picture of a man about to commit a deliberate 
murder under the ſtrongeſt convictions of the wickedneſs 
of his deſign. 

Whether to take horrour from the time means not rather to 
eatch it as communicated, than to deprive the time of borrour, 


deſerves to be conſidered, Jouns. 
L. 9. Rejected by | Haxnmer,* 
P. 409. |. 1. Had he not reſembled 


My father as be ſlept, I had — This is very artful, 
For, as tbe poet has drawn the lady and huſband, it would be 
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thought the act ſhould have been done by her. It is likewiſe 
highly juſt; for though ambition had ſubdued in her all the 
- ſentiments of nature towards preſent objects, yet the likeneſ; 

of one paſt, which ſhe had been accuſtomed to regard with 
reverence, made her unnatural paſſions, for a moment, give 
way to the ſentiments of inſtinct and humanity. WARE. 

L. 32. —fleeve of care] A ſkein of filk is called a ſleeve 
of filk, as 1 learned from Mr. Seward, the ingenious editor 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

To confirm the conjecture that fleewe means 3 filk 
ravelled, it is obſervable, that a poet of Shakeſpeare's age, 
Drayton, has alluded to it likewiſe, in his queſt of Cynthia, 

« At length I on a fountain light 

cc Whoſe brim with pinks was platted, 

« The banks with daffadillies dight, 

& With graſs, like flcave, was matted. LaxGTox, 

Ibid.) This line rejected by HANMER.“ 

P. 410. I. 1. The death F each day's life, ſore labour's bath, 
Ec. ] In this encomium upon ſleep, amongſt the many appel- 
lations which are given it, ſignificant of its beneficence and 
friendlineſs to lite, we find one which conveys a different 
idea, and by no means agrees with the reſt, which is, 
| The death of each day's life. 
I make no queſtion but Shakeſpeare wrote, 

| The birth of each day's life. 
The true characteriſtick of leep, which repairs the decays 
of labour, and aſſiſts that returning vigour which ſupplies 
the next day's activity. The player-editors ſeem to have 
corrupted it for the ſake of a filly gingle between /ife and 
death. | Wars, 

L. 23. —gild the faces of the grooms withal, 
| For it muſt ſeem their guilt, | Could Shakeſpeare poſ- 
fibly mean to play upon the ſimilitude of gild and guilt ? 

OHNS, 

L. 26. How ist with me, when ev ry noiſe appals me? This 
reflection is not only drawn from the truth and working of 
nature; but is ſo expreſt, as that it might have been copied 
from this paſſage of Sophocles, which Stobœus has quoted in 


his chapter upon fearfulneſs ; 
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e Each noiſe is ſent t' alarm the man of fear. Tu NOR.“ 
; L. 30. rejected by Hanmer ; and the next he reads thus, 
1 Make the green ocean read. Ax oN. 


p. 411. I. 10. To know my deed, tevere beſt not know myſelf-1 
i. e. While 1 have the thoughts of this deed it were beſt not 
know, or be /oft to, myſelf. This is an anſwer to the lady's 
reproof; ;&.lſ¶ä be not loſt | 
So poorly in your thoughts. 
But the Oxford Editor, perceiving neither the ſenſe, nor the 
pertinency of the anſwer, alters it to 
To unenow my deed, 'twere beſt not know myſelf. WARE. 
Sc. IV. to the three laſt lines in next page, rejected by 
HANMER. * 
Sc. IV. here's an egurvocator, robo committed treaſon enough 
God's ſake) Meaning a Jeſuit; an order fo troubleſome 
to the ſtate in queen Elizabeth and king James the Firſt's 
times. The inventors of the execrable doctrine of eguivoca- 
tion. Wars. 
Ihid. Here's an Engliſh tailor come hither for flealing out of a 
French hoſe.) The archneſs of the joke conſiſts in this, that 
a French hoſe being very ſhort and ſtrait, a tailor muſt be 
maſter of his trade who could fteal any thing from thence. 
WARX. 
P. 412. I. 20. I made a ſhift to caſt him.) To caſt him up, to 
eaſe my ſtomach of him. Ie * is oh — or 
tbreꝛo, as a term of wreſtling, and caft or caff up. Jonxs. 
P. 47 3. I. 11. —for tis my limited ſervice.] Limited for ap- 
pointed. Wars, 
L. 17. $47 oh ſereams of death, 
And preplecying <vith accents terrible 
Of dire ä — Ing and * events, 
New hatch'd to the woeful time. 
The el ſcure bird clamour d the live-long night, 
Some ſay the earth <vas few rous and did fate. ] 
Theſe lines I think ſhould be rather regulated thus : 
prophecying with accents terrible, 
Of dire combuſtions and confus'd events. 
New hatch'd to th' woeful time, the obſcure bird 
Clamour'd the live-long night, 
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Some ſay, the earth was fey'rous and did ſhake, 

A prophecy of an event new-hatch'd, ſeems to be a prophecy 
of au event paſt, The term new-batch'd is properly applica. 
ble to a bird, a d that birds of ill- omen ſhould be new-batch'4 
to the wwoful time, that is, ſhould appear in uncommon num. 
bers, is very conſiſtent with the reſt of the prodigies here 
mentioned, and with the univerſal diſorder into which na- 
ture is deſcribed as thrown, by the perpetration of this horrid 
murder. Jonxs. 

id.] Here are groans and ſcreams of death heard in the 
air. Thus far a ftrong imagination, armed with ſuperſti- 
tion, might go. But accents terrible of dire combuſtions, that is, 
prophecying of them, in articulate ſounds or words, is a little 
too far, — admit this, we are further told, that theſe 
prophecies are neto- batch d to th* woful time; that is accom- 


modated to the preſent conjuncture. And this muſt needs 


have another author than the air inflamed with meteors, To 
be ſhort, the caſe was this; theſe figns and noiſes in a trou- 
bled heaven ſet the old women upon earth a propheſying, and 
explaining thoſe imaginary omens, which brought back to 
their frightened imaginations thoſe predictions in the mouths 
of the people, foretelling what would happen when ſuch 
ſigns appeared. This he finely calls, New-hbatching them to 
the weful time. Intimating that they had been often batcted, 
or adapted, before to the misfortunes of former times. Shake- 
ſpeare was well acquainted with the nature of popular ſuper- 
ſtition, and has deſcribed it ſo preciſely to the point, in a 
beautiful ſtanza of his Venus and Adonis, that that will bs 
the beſt comment on this paſſage. 


Look how the world's poor an are amaz'd 
At apparitions, ſigns and prodigies, 

| Whereon with fearful eyes they long have gaz d 

 Infuſing them with dreadful prophecies. ; 
Here he plainly tells us, that ſigns in the heavens gave birth 
to prophecies on the earth; and tells us how too: it was by 
infuſing fancies into the crazy imaginations of the people. 
His language likewiſe is the ſame; he uſes prophecies, as in 
the paſſage in queſtion, to ſignify forebodings. As this was 
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the effect of ſuperſtition only, we may reckon to meet with 
it in antiquity ; of which the Engliſh reader may take the 
following account from Milton, Hiftory of England, lib. 2. 
Of theſe enſuing troubles many foregoing ſigns aj peared, certain 
women in a kind of extaſy foretold f calamities to come : In 
the council-bouſe were heard by night barbarous noiſes ; in the 
theatre, hideous horoling; in the creek, herrid fights, &c. By 
this time I make no doubt but the reader is beforchand with. 
me in conjecturing that Shakeſpeare wrote, 
Aunts propheſying, &c. 

i. e. Matrons, old women. So in Midſummer Night's Dream, 
he ſays, 

The wiſeſt aunt telling the ſaddeſt tale. 
Where, we ſee, he makes them ſtill employed on diſmal 


ſubjects, fitted to diſorder the imagination. Wars. 
Ibid.) ] believe that no reader will either go before or fol- 

low the commentator in this conjecture, 2 
P. 414. I. 15. To countenance this horror, Ring the bell.] 


I have ventured to throw out theſe laſt words, as no part of 
the text, Macduff had ſaid at the beginning of his ſpeech, 
Ring cut the alarum-bell ; but if the bell had rung out imme- 
diately, not a word of what he ſays could have been diſtin- 
guſhed. Ring the bell, I ſay, was a marginal direction in the 
Prompter's book for him to order the bel} to be rung, the 
minute that Macduff ceaſes ſpeaking, / 

In proof of this, we may obſerve, that the hemiſtich end- 
inz Macduff's ſpeech, and that beginning Lady Macbeth's, 
make up a compleat verſe, Now if Ring the bell had been a 
part of the text, can we imagine the poet would have begun 
the Lady's ſpeech with a broken line ? 

| Tu ros. 

L. 25. What, in our bonſe?—] This is very fine, Had ſhe 
been innocent, nothing but the murder itſelf, and not any 
of its aggravating circumſtances would naturally have affected 
her. As it was, her buſineſs was to appear highly diſordered 
at the news. Therefore, like one who has her thoughts 
about her, ſhe ſeeks for an aggravating circumſtance, that 
might be ſuppoſed moſt to affect her perſonally 5 not confi- 
dering that by placing it there, ſhe diſcovered: rather a con- 
cern for herſelf than for the king. On the contrary, Aer 
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huſband, who had repented the act, and was now labouring 
-under the horrors of a recent murder, in his exclamation, 
gives all the marks of ſorrow for the fact itlelf, Wars, 
P. 415. I. 1. In the folio, for Macduff is read dear Duffe, 
ons. 
L. 5. There's nothing ſerious in mortality. ] Serious, bo valu- 
able. WARI.“ 
L. 25. Loyal and neutral in a moment *—] Neutral, for un- 
concerned, indifferent. Waxs. 
L. 27. Here, lay Duncan, 
His filver ſkin lac d <vith his golden blood, 
And bis gaſh'd flabs look'd like a breach in nature 
For ruin's waſteful entrance; J Mr. Pope has endea- 
voured to improve one of theſe lines by ſubſtituting goary 
blood for golden blood ; but it may eaſily be admitted that he 
who could on ſuch an occafion talk of /acing the ſilver ſkin, 
would [ace it with. golden blozd. No amendment can be made 
to this line, of which every word is equally faulty, but by a 
general blot. os 
It is not improbable, that Shakeſpeare put theſe forced and 
unnatural metaphors into the mouth of Macbeth as a mark 
of artifice and diflimulation, to ſhew the difference between 
the ſtudied language of hypocriſy, and the natural outcries of 
ſudden paſſion, This whole ſpeech ſo confidered, is a re- 
markable inſtance of judgment, as it conſiſts entirely of an- 
titheſis and metaphor. Jon xs. 
Thid.) The alluſion is ſo ridiculous on ſuch an occaſion, 
that it diſcovers the declaimer not to be affected in the 
manner he would repreſent himſelf. The whole ſpeech is an 
unnatural mixture of far-fetched and common-place thoughts, 
that ſhews. him to be acting a part. Wars. 
P. 416. I. 4. Unmannerly breech'd <vith gore—] An unman- 
nerly dagger, and a dagger breech'd, or as in ſome editions 
breach'd with gore, are expreſſions not eaſily to be underſtood, 
There are undoubtedly two faults in this paſſage, which I 
have endeavoured to take away by reading, 
| daggers 
Unmanly drench'd with gore 
I ſaw drench'd with the king's blood the fatal daggers, not 
only inſtruments of murder, but evidences of cowardice. 
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Each of theſe words might eaſily be confounded with that 
which I have ſubſtituted for it by a hand not exact, a caſual 
blot, or a negligent inſpection. Jouns, 

Ibid.) This nonſenſical account of the ſtate in which the 
daggers were found, muſt ſurely be read thus, 

Unmanly reech'd with gore ;z— 
Reech'd, ſoiled with a dark yellow, which is the colour of 
any reechy ſubſtance, and muſt be ſo of ſteel ſtained with 
blood. He uſes the word very often, as reechy hangings, 
reechy nech, &c. So that the ſenſe is, that they were unmanly 
tained with blood, and that circumſtance added, becauſe often 


ſuch Rains are moſt honourable, Wars. 
id.] Dr. Warburton has perhaps rightly put reech'd for 
breech'd. Jouxs. 


Ibid. ] I may now be permitted to lay before the reader a 
conjecture, in which however I would not be thought to place 
too much confidence, though I think it leſs exceptionable 
than any other which hath yet been offered to the public, It 
is this, 

a - their daggers 
In a manner lay drench'd with gore: 
that is, They appeared as if they had been drench'd in gore, 
The qualifying form of expretiion, In a manner, ſeems to 
have a peculiar propriety in this place. It is well known, that 
a dagger, the ſubſtance of which 1s ſteel, cannot imbibe blood, 
nor be ſaturated with it like a ſpunge, which is the idea 
given by the word, drench'd, but it may apppear as if it were 
ſo, This difference between the reality and the appearance is 
properly intimated by the phraſe, In a manner, which is of 
exactly the ſame import as thoſe other forms, if I may ſo ex- 
preſs myſelf, or, as the appearance would lead one to _ 
rvIS.“ 

Ibid.) Dr. Warburton's reading is highly probable, but he 
has not explained reech'd in the ſenſe it is uſed here, which 
is, wet with gore even to dropping, Reeking <vet is a com- 
mon expreſſion at this day, and means, overcharg'd with 
moiſture, or drench'd.—If reech d be thus underſtood, unmanly 
is joined to it with great propriety, ſince a dagger ſo reeching, 
would ſuggeſt the idea, not of an intrepid murderer, but of a 
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coward prompted by fear, plunging his weapon in his enemy 
more frequently than was neceſſary. ANoN, 
L. 22. In the great band of God I fand, and thence, 
Arainf the undroulg'd pretence I fight | 
: Of treas'nous malice. | Pretence, for act. The ſenſe 
of the whole is, My innocence places me under the protec- 
tion of God, and under that ſhadow, or, from thence, I de- 
clare myſelf an enemy to this, as yet hidden, deed of miſchief, 
This was a very natural ſpeech for him who muſt needs uf. 
the true author, Wars, 
Ibid.) Pretence is not act, but ſimulation, a pretence of the 
traitor, whoever he might be, to ſuſpe& ſome other of the 
murder. I here fly to the protector of innocence from any 
charge which, yet undivulg'd, the traitor may pretend to fix 
upon me. Joaxs, 
P. 417. I. 5. This murtherous ſhaft that's ſhot, 
Hath not yet lighted ;— |} The deſign to f'x the mur. 
der upon ſome innocent perion, has not yet taken cftect. 
c The ſhaft has not yet lighted ; and though it has done 
« miſchief in its flight, we have reaſon to apprehend ſtill 
cc more before it has ſpent its force and falls to the ground.” 
The end for which the murder was committed, is not yet 
attained. The death of the king only, could neither inſure 
the crown to Macbeth, nor accompliſh any other purpoſe, 
while his ſons were yet living, who had therefore juſt rea- 
ſon to apprehend they ſhould be removed by the ſame means. 
«© The deſign to fix the murder on ſome innocent perſon had 
& taken effect, for it was already adjudged to have been 
done by the grooms, who appeared intoxicated, even after it 
was diſcovered, and during that ftate, were ſuppoſed, at firft, 
to have been guilty of it ; thongh the flight of Malcolm, and 
his brother, afforded Macbeth afterwards a fairer pretext for 
laying it to their charge. STEEVENS, 
L. 17. Threaten this bloody ſtage : ] One might be 
tempted to think the poet wrote frage, ſlaughter. But J, 
who know him better, am perſuaded he uſed ffage for adi. 
And becauſe ſtage may be figuratively uſed for ac, a drama- 
tic repreſentation ; therefore he uſes it for ac, a deed done, 
Threatens a tragedy. Wars? 
Ibid.) Stage, is this kingdom. Caxons,* 
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L. 24. — in her pride of place,] Finely expreſſed, for con- 
fidence in its quality. Wars, 

L. 26. And Duncan's borſes, (a thing moſt ſtrange and certain !) 

Beauteous and ſwift the minions of their race. ] 

I am pretty certain, all the copies have err'd, one after 
another, in this reading : and that I have reftor'd the true 
one, The poet does not mean, that they were the beſt of 
their breed; but that they were excellent racers: in which 
ſenſe he very poetically calls them, the minions of the race. 
This is a mode of expreſſion, which he ſeems very fond of. 
So, before, in this play, | 

Like walour's minion, carved out this paſſage ; 
King John, 

Fortune ſhall cull forth 

Out of one fide ber happy minion. 
1ſt, Henry IV. 

Who is ſweet fortune's minion, and her pride. 
And again; 

Gentlemen of the ſhade, minions of the mozn, Turon,* 

Ihid.) Theobald reads, 
minions of the race, 
very probably, and very poetically, Jonxs. 

P. 418. I. 12. V bat good could they pretend? ] To pretend 
is here to propoſe to themſelves, to ſet before themſelves as a mo- 
tive of action. Jon s. 

P. $19. |. 12 As upon thee, Macbeth, their ſpeeches ſhine, ! 
Shine for proſper. Wars. 

Thid.) Shine, for appear wyh all the luſtre of conſpicuous 
truth. Is ; Jouns. 

P. 420. I. 27. Let ev'ry man be maſter of his time 

'Till ſeven at night, to make ſociety 

The ſweeter * : We ⁊uill keep ourſelf 

Till ſupper-time alone.] I am ſurpriz'd, none of the 
editors ſhould quarrel with the pointing. How could ev'ry 
man's being maſter of his own time till night, make ſociety 
then the ſweeter? for, ſo, every man might have gone into 
company in the mean while, and pall'd himſelf for the 
night's entertainment. My regulation, I dare warrant, re- 
trieves the poet's meaning. © Let every man (ſays the King) 
de maſter of his own time till ſeven o'clock : and that 1 


\ 
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« may have the ſtronger enjoyment of your companies then, 
« I' abftain from all company till ſupper-time.” Tazon,* 
P. 421. k FA, — Qs, it ts aid, 

Antony's vas by Cæſar.—] Though I would not 
often aſſume the critic's privilege of being confident where 
certainty cannot be obtained, nor indulge myſelf too far in 
departing from the eſtabliſhed reading; yet 1 cannot but pro- 
pole the rejection of this patiage, which I believe was an in- 
ſertion of fome player, that having fo much learning as to 
diſcover to what Shakeſpeare alluded, was not willing that 
his audience ſhould be leſs knowing than himſelf, and has 
therefore weakened the author's ſenſe by the intruſion of a 
remote and uſeleſs image into a ſpeech burſting from a man 
wholly poſſeſs'd with his own preſent condition, and there- 
fore not at leiſure to explain his own allufions to him{ſc1f, 
If theſe words are taken away, by which not only the thought 
but the numbers are injur d, the lines of Shakeſpeare cloſe 
together without any traces of a breach, 

My Genius is rebuk d. He chid the Siſters. Jouxs, 
Bid. and, under lim, 

My genius is rebut d; as, it is ſaid, 

Amntbony's <vas by Caſar. He ctid the fers] Mr. 
Johnſon propoſes the rejection of a part of this paſſage, 
to wit, 

— as, it is ſaid, 

Anthony's was by Cæſar. . 
for two reaſons; the firſt, That it weakens the author's 
ſenſe, by the intruſion of a remote and uſcleſs image into a 
ſpeech burſting from a man wholly poſſeſſed with his own 
preſent condition, and therefore not at leiſure to explain his 
own alluſions to himſelf, What 1 have to offer in anſwer to 
this reaſon is, That it is certain that this circumſtance of 
the predominancy of the genius of C ſar over that of Antho- 
ny had made a ſtrong impreſſion on the mind of Shake- 
ſpeare, as is evident from its being made the ſubject of 
an entire ſeene in his Anthony and Cleopatra, Thoie 
unknown and unaccountable powers in nature, whoſe 
operations, though they tranſcend the beaten track of com- 
mon experience, are however underftood to be ſometimes un- 
deniably manifeſted in their effects, and are therefore referred 
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up to that awful and myſterious obſcurity in which things 
ſupernatural and divine are of neceſſity involved, have a 
wonderful effe& in poetry, and ſtrike the imagination with 
uncommon force, It is no wonder therefore, that when 
Macbeth is introduced calmly deliberating on his preſent ſi- 
tuation, and the whole ſtate of his affairs, as he undoubtedly 
is in this monologue, the poet ſhould judge it very natural 
upon his obſervation of the ſuperiority of Banquo's genius to 
his own, that the parallel inſtance in the caſe of Octavius 
and Anthony ſhould, upon this occaſion, ſuggeſt itſelf to his 
recollection, as it would be a ſtrong confirmation of his pre- 
ſent apprchenſions, and puſh him on to thoſe ſteps which 
he is upon the point of taking to relieve himſelf from them. 
As to Mr, Johnſon's ſecond reaſon, that the num bers are in- 
jured, as this injury is only the ſubſtitution of an anapæ ſt 
for an 1ambick, it requires no anſwer, If we were to pay 
any attention to it, we muſt by the ſame rule alter many 
thouſand lines in Shakeſpeare, and a much greater number 
fill in Beaumont and Fletcher, and I doubt whether there is 
one of our dramatick pocts who would eſcape this diſcipline, 
| Rzevisar,® 

L. 21, For Bangus's iſſue have I fil'd my mind.) We ſhould 


read, Fla my mand 

i, e. deſi led. Wars, 
Leid.] This mark of contraction is not neceſſary, To file 

is in the biſhop's bible. Jon xs. 


L. 25. — the common enemy of man, ] It is always an enter- 
tainment to an inquiſitive reader, to trace a ſentiment to its 
original ſource, and therefore though the term enemy of man, 
applied to the devil, is in itſelf natural and obvious, yet 
fome may be pleaſed with being informed, that Shakeſpeare 
probably borrowed it from the firſt lines of the deſtruction of 
Trov, a book which he is known to have read. 
That this remark may not appear too trivial, I ſhall take 
occafion from it to point out a beautiful paſſage of Milton, 
evidently copied from a book of no greater authority, in de- 
ſcribing the gates of hell. Book 2. v. 879. he ſays, 

——— On a ſudden open fy, 

With impetuous and jarring ſound, 

Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harſh thunder, 
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In the hiſtory of Don Bellianis, when one of the knights 
approaches, as I remember, the Caſtle of Brandezar, the 
gates are ſaid to open grating harſh thunder upon their brazen 
binges. Jouxs. 

I. 26. To make them Kings, the Seed of Banque Kings.) 
Point thus : 

To make them kings: the ſeed of Banquo Kings! Urr.“ 

L. 27. —— come Fate into the lift, 

And champion me to th utterance I] This paſſage 
will be beſt explained by tranſlating it into the language 
from whence the only word of difficulty in it is borrowed, 
4 Que la deſtinece ſe rende en lice et qu'elle me donne un 
« defi a Foutrance. A challenge or a combat a /outrance, to 
extremity, was a fix'd term in the law of arms, uſed when the 
combatants engaged with an odium internecinum, an intention 10 
deftroy each other, in oppoſition to trials of ſkill at feſtivals, 
or on other occaſions, where the conteſt was only for reputa- 
tion or a prize. The ſenſe therefore is, „Let Fate, that 
« has fore-doom'd the exaltation of the ſons of Banguo, en- 
« ter the liſts againſt me, with the utmoſt animoſity, in de- 
& fence of its own decrees, which I will endeavour to inva- 
« lidate, whatever be the danger, ſJorns. 

id.] This is expreſſed with great nobleneſs and ſubli- 
mity. The metaphor is taken from the antient combat en 
champ clos : in which there was a marſhal, who preſided over, 
and directed all the punctilios of the ceremonial, Fare is 

called upon to diſcharge this office, “ and champion him to 
ce th* utterance ; that is, to fight it out to the extremity,” 
which they called combarre d oultrance, But he uſes the Scotch 
word, utterance from oultrance, extremity, WaARB. 
Ibid.) After the former explication, Dr. Warburton was 
defirous to ſeem to do ſomething ; and he has therefore made 
fate the — whom I had made the champion, and has 
left Macbeth to enter the liſts without an opponent. Joins. 
P. 422. I. 12. —and to a notion craz'd,] Notion, for the 
underſtanding. Wars.* 
L. 18. ——are you ſo goſpel d,] Are you of that degree of 
preciſe virtue? Goſpeller was a name of contempt given by 
the Papiſts to the Lollards, the Puritans of early times, and 
precurſors of Proteſtantiſm. | Jon xs. 
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p. 423-1. 11. — that I am reckleſs what.) i. e. careleſs, 


Por E. 
L. 14. So veary with diſaſters, tugg d <vith fortune, We 
ſee the ſpeaker means to ſay that he is weary with ſtrugghng 
with adverſe fortune. But this reading expreſſes but half 
the idea; viz, of a man tugg'd and haled by fortune without 
making reſiſtance, To give the compleat thought, we ſhould 


read 

" So weary with diſaftrous tuggs with fortune. 
This is well expreſſed, and gives the reaſon of his being 
weary, becauſe fortune always hitherto got the better, And 
that Shakeſpeare knew how to expreſs this thought, we have 
an inſtance in the Winter's Tale, 

Let myſelf and fortune tugg for the time to come, 
Beſides, to be tugg d with fortune, is ſcarce Engliſh, Wars, 

Ihid.] Tugg'd with fortune may be, tugg'd or worried by 


fortune. Jouns. 
L. 20, — in ſuch bloody diſtance, ] Diſtance for enmity, 
; Wa RB. 


P. 424. I. 5. Acquaint you with the perfect ſpy o th' time,] 
What is meant by the ſpy of the time, it will be found difficult 
to explain; and theretore ſenſe will be cheaply gained by a 
light alteration, Macbeth is aſſuring the aſſaſſins that 
they ſhall not want directions to find Banquo, and therefore 
lays, 

I will 

Acquaint you with a perfect ſpy o th' time. 
Accordingly a third murderer joins them afterwards at the 
place of action. 

Perfect is well inſtructed, or well informed, as in this play, 

Though in your ſtate of honour I am perfect. 
though I am well acquainted with your quality and rank. 


2 

id.] i. e. the critical juncture. ARR. 
Ibid.) How the critical junct̃ure is the ſpy o th time I know 

not, but think my own conjecture right. Jouns. 
Ihid.] Read, 


The perfect ſpot, the time, &, Ons. & Cox j.“ 
L. 6, — for it muſt be done to night, 
And ſomething from the palace: always thought, 
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That I require a clearneſs :) The latter branch of this 
ſentence Mr. Pope has ſunk upon us, in both his editions 
tho' it is authoriz'd by all the preceding copies. If I may 
venture to gueſs at the reaſon of his ſuppreſſing theſe words, 
it was becauſe he did not underſtand them: but Macbeth 
means, that the murderers muſt in every ſtep remember, he 
requires not to be ſuſpected of the fact; to ſtand clear from 
all imputations, which might affect him in the opinions of 
people. I have frequently obſerved, how minutely Shake. 
ſpeare is uſed to follow his hiſtory in little particular circum. 
ſtances. This is one fignal inftance, Let us hear honeft 
Folingſhead (from whom he has copied this whole tale) 
in his hiſtory of Scotland p. 172. — He wilied therefore the 
ſame Banquho with his ſon named Fleance to come to a 
ſupper that he had prepared for them; which was, indeed, 
as he had deviſed, preſent death at the hands of certain mur- 
derers whom he hired to execute that deed ; appointing them 
to meet with the ſame Banquho and his ſon ewithort the palace, 
as they returned to their lodgings, and there to flea them, ſo 
that he 2vould not have his houſe ſlandered; but that in time to 
come he might char himſelf, if any thing were laid to his 
charge upon any ſuſ>icion that mig bt ariſe. Txz08,* 

P. 425. I. 6. We have ſcorch'd the ſnake, not kill d it, 
. | SBell diſe, and be ber ſelf J This is a paſſage, 
which has all along paſſed current thro' the editions, and yet, 
I dare affirm is not our author's reading. What has a ſnake, 
clefing again, to do with its being ſcorcb d? feorching would 
never either ſeparate, or dilate, its parts; but rather make 
them inſtantly contract and ſpbrivel. Shakeſpeare, I am very 
well perfuaded, had this notion in his head; that if you cut 
a ſerpent or worm aſunder, in ſeveral pieces, there is ſuch 
an unctuous quality in their blood, that the diſmember'd 
parts, being only placed near enough to touch one another, 
will cement and become as whole as before the injury re- 
ceived, The application of this thought is to Duncan, the 
murder'd king, and his ſurviving ſons. Macbeth confiders 
them ſo much as members of the father, that tho' he has 
cut off the old man, he wonld fay, he has not entirely 
kill'd him, but he'll revive again in the lives of his ſons. 
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Can we doubt therefore but that the poet wrote, as I have 
reſtor'd the text, | 
« We have ſcotch'd the ſnake, not kill'd it?“ 
To ſcotch, however the generality of our dictionaries happen 
to omit the word, ſigni fies, to zorch, flaſh, back, cut, with 
twigs, ſwords, &c. and ſo our poet more than once has uſed 
it in his works, 
CorRloL ANUS. 

He was too hard for him directly, to fay the truth on't : 
Before Coricli, he ſco:ch'd him, and notch'd him, like a 
Carbonado. Tuo.“ 

L. 15. In reſtleſs ecftafie —] Ecftafie for madneſs, Wars. 

L. 25. Preſent bim eminence, —] i. e. do him the higheſt 
honours. Wars. 

P. 426. I. 2. — Nature's copy's not eternal. ] The copy, the 
aſe, by which they hold their lives from nature, has its 
time of termi ation limited, OHNS, 

L. 6. The ſhard-born beetle. —] i. e. The beetle hatched 
in clefts of wood. So in Antony and Cleopatra: They are 
bis ſhards, and be their Beetle, Wars. 

Ibid.) Shards are properly rubbiſh. See Cotgrave. Rx vis.* 

L. 11, —— Come, ſealing night,] Thus the common edi- 
tions had it: but the old one, ſee/ing, i. e. blinding; which 
is right. It is a term in falconry. TOR. & Wars, 

L. 15, light thickens, ] Either the poet or his 
editors were out in their philoſophy: for the more /ight 
thickens or condenſes, the brighter it is. I ſhould think 


the poet wrote, 
cc 


night thickens,” Wars. 
Sc. IV. The meaning of this abrupt dialogue is this. The 
ferſect ſpy, mentioned by Macbeth in the foregoing ſcene, 
has, betore they enter upon the ftage, given them the di- 
rections which were promiſed at the time of their agreement 
yet one of the murderers ſuborned, ſuſpects him of intend- 
ing to betray them: the other obſerves, that, by his exact 
knowledge of what they cvere to de, he appears to be employ- 
ed by Macbeth, and needs not be miſtruſted. ons. 
L. 24. He needs not to miſtruſt, —] Mr. Pope has here ſo- 
phiſticated the text, for want of underftanding it, I can ea- 
ily ſee, that he conceiv'd this to be the meaning; that 
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Macbeth had no occafion to miſtruſt the murderers he had 
employ'd, and plant another upon them. But the text in 
the old copies ſtands thus, 

| « He needs not «ur miſtruſt, ————— ' 
Macbeth had agreed with the two murderers, and appoint 
a third to aſſiſt them. The 720 are ſome what jealous of hin 
at firſt, but finding that he was ſo particular and preciſe in 
his directions, that he knew every part of their commiſſion, 
they agree, that there is no need to miſtruſt him, and ſo hi; 
him ſtand with them. Tu ko. 

P. 428. I. 1. You know your own degrees, fit down : 

At firft and laſt, the hearty <velcome. ] As thi; 
paſſage ſtands, not only the numbers are very imperfect, by 
the ſenſe, if any can be found, weak and contemptible, 
The numbers will be improved by reading, 

cc fit down at firſt, 

« And laſt a hearty welcome,” 
But for /aft ſhould then be written next. 
reading 1s, 

&« You know your own degrees, fit down, — To firſt 

« And laſt the hearty welcome.” 

All of whatever degree, from the higheſt to the loweſt, may 
be aſſured that their viſit is well received. OHNS, 

L. 15. Tis better thee without than he within. ] Th: 
ſenſe requires that this paſſage ſhould be read thus: 

: c *Tis better thee without, than him within.“ 

That is, © I am more pleaſed that the blood of Banquo ſhoul 
be on thy face than in his body.” 

The author might mean, © it is better that Banquo's blood 
were on thy face, than be in this room,” expreſſions thus 
imperfect are common in his works, Jouxs, 

P. 429. I. 15. the feaſt is ſold, 

That is not often wouched, ⁊ohile tis making 
"Tis given with welcome.] Mr. Warburton 
hath choſen the worſt reading, the feaſt is ſo/d ;* how old? 
or for what? Mr, Pope hath given us a much better in my 
Opinion, 
ce the feaſt is cold. RvIs.“ 

P. 430. l. 14. —— extend bis paſſion.] Prolong hu 
ſuffering; make his fit longer. Jouxs, 
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L. 18. O proper fuff!] This ſpeech is rather too long for 
the Sane — RE it is ſpoken. It had begun I 
ter at, Shame itſelf. Jonns, 

L. 21. Ob, theſe flazos and ſtarts, 

Impoſtors to true fear, <vould well become 
A <voman's ſtory at a winter's fire, 
Autborix d by her grandam. —] Flaws are ſudden 
guſts, The author perhaps wrote, 
60 thoſe flaws and ſtarts, 
« Impoſtures true to fear would well become; 
« A woman's ſtory, 2 
Theſe ſymptoms of terror and amazement might better become 
« jmpoſtures true only to fear, might become a coward at the 
« recital of ſuch faltehoods as no man could credit, whoſe 
« underſtanding was not weaken'd by his terrors; tales told 
« by a woman over a fire on the authority of her grandam.“ 
OHNS, 

L. 22. Ob; theſe flazos and ftarts, imprſtors to true fear, ] i, e. 
theſe laws and ſtarts, as they are indications of your needleſs 
fears, are imitators, impoſtors, only of thoſe which ariſe from 
a fear well grounded. Wars, 

Ibid.) If the reader can make any think pertinent, or even 
plauſible, out of Mr. Johnſon's explanation, he is welcome to 
it, REIS.“ 

P. 431. I. 7. Ere human flatute purg d the gentle weal ;] 
Thus all the editions: I have reform'd the text, gen ral 
weal; And it is a very fine periphraſis to ſignify, ere civil ſo- 
cieties were inſtituted. For the early murders recorded in ſcrip- 
ture, are here alluded to: and Macbeth's apologizing tor 
murder from the antiquity of the example is very natural. 
The term he uſes again in Timon, 

66 that his particular to forefend 
« Smells from the gen' ral wwea!. Wars, 

Bid. The gentle veal, is, the peaceable community, the ſtate 
made quiet and fate by human ſtatutes. 

Mellia ſecuræ per agebant otia gentes. Jonkxs. 

L. 25. And all to all,] i. e. all good wiſhes to all: ſuch as 
he had named above, love, health, and joy. Wars. 

Ibid.) I once thought it ſhould be hail to all, but I now 
| think that the preſent rezding is right, Jou Ns. 
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L. 27. Avaunt, and quit my fight et the earth hide thee !] 
i. e. As thou art a dead thing, the earth, thy grave, ought to 
overwhelm and cover thee from human fight. Thus Is (in 
the Prometheus chain'd, by Æſchylus) in her frenzy fancying 
that ſhe ſaw the apparition of Argus, complains that the 
earth does not hide him tho' dead. 
Oy S nαννũw yata xd. Tho.“ 
P. 432. I. 10. If trembling I inhabit, ] This is the original 
reading, which, Mr. Pope changed to inhibit, which inbib; 
Dr. Warburton interprets refuſe. The old reading may Rand, 
at leaſt as well as the emendation, Suppole we read, 
« If trembling I evade it.” Joaxs, 
L. 17. Macb. Can ſuch things be, 

And overcome us, like a ſummer's cloud, 

Without our ſpecial wvonder ? Why not? if they be 
only like a ſummer's cloud? The ſpeech is given wrong; it 
is part of the lady's foregoing ſpeech; and, beſides that, is a 
little corrupt, We ſhould read it thus, 

6 Can't ſuch things be, 
« And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud, 
6 Without our ſpecial wonder?“ 
i. e. cannot theſe viſions, without ſo much wonder and 
amazement, be preſented to the diſturbed imagination in the 
manner that air viſions, in ſummer-clouds, are preſented to 
a wanton one: which ſometimes ſhew a lion, a caſtle, or a 
promontory ? The thought is fine, and in character. Over- 
come is uſed for deceive. Wars, 
Thjid. | The alteration is introduced by a miſinterpretation. 
The meaning 1s not that theſe things are like a « arora 
but can ſuch wonders as theſe paſs over us without wonder, 
as a caſual ſummer-cloud paſſes over us. Jonns. 
L. 19. You make me ftrange 
Ev'n to the 2 that I owe,)] Which in plain 
Engliſh is only, you make me juſt mad. WAB. 
Ibid.) You produce in me an alienation of mind, which is 
probably the expreſſion which our author intended to para- 
phraſe. Jonxs. 
Thid.) The verb, ozve, is uſed here for, own, Thus the 
ſenſe is, you make even my own diſpoſition, which I am fo 
well acquainted with, a matter of wonder and aſtoniſhment 
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to me, when I ſee, that thoſe horrid fights, which ſo much 
affright me, make not the leaſt impreſſion on you, Mr, 
ohnſon, not being acquainted with this ſenſe of the verb, 
owe, changes it to, know, and by that means ſtrangely diſ- 
figures this patiage, by giving it a ſenſe which the poet never 
dreamt of. | Revis.* 

P. 433. I. 4+ Augurs, that underſtood relations, have 

By mag-pies, and by choughs, and rooks, brought 
orthb 
The ſecret ft man of blozd.) Conſcience, as we 
may learn from Plutarch, has ſometimes ſupply'd the office 
of augury in this point. One 5s, he tells us, who had a 
long time before murder'd his father, going to ſup at a 
friend's houſe, ſuddenly with his ſpear pull'd down a ſwal- 
low's neſt, and kill'd all the young ones, The company 
enquiring into the reaſon of his cruelty, “ don't you hear, 
ſays he, how they falſely accuſe me of having kill'd my fa- 
ther?” Vid. Plutarchum de Sera Numinis Vindifta. As re- 
markable a ſtory is recorded by him, in another tract, upon 
which the Grech s founded their proverb, Ar leu⁰⁰οe Mtgaver, 
Ibycus the poet b-ing ſurpriz'd by robbers in a deſart, as they 
were about to kill him, call'd out to a flock of cranes, that 
flew over his head, to bear witneſs of his murder. Theſe 
m-rderers ſometime afterwards fitting in the theatre, and 
ſeeing a flight of cranes, ſaid in triumph to one another; 
bebold, Ibycus's awengers! The words being overheard, the 
robbers were ated rack'd upon ſuſpicion, . and 
brought to a confeſſion of the murder. And thus, as Au- 
ſonius ſays, 
Ibycus ut periit, vindex fuit allivolans grus. 

les Lo nt in his 125 of the Greek poets, has 
concluded with remarking on Ibycus, that as he liv'd a poet, 
lo he dy'd a Prophet. TrztoB,* 

Ibid.) By the word relation is underſtood the connection of 
effects with cauſes; to underſtand relations as an Augur, is to 
know how thoſe things relate to each other, which have no 
vifible combination or dependance, Jouns, 

Ibid.) By relations is meant the relation one thing is ſup- 
poſed to bear to another, The antient ſoothſayers of all de- 
nominations practiſed their art upon the principle of Analogy. 


1 
| 
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Which analogies were founded in a ſuperſtitious philoſoghy 


ariſing out of the nature of ancient idolatry z which woulz 
require a volume to explain. If Shakeſpeare meant what! 
ſuppoſe he did by relations, this ſhews a very profoung 
knowledge of antiquity. But, after all, in his licentioq; 
way, by relations, he might only mean, languages, i. e. the 
languages of birds. Wazz, 

L. 12. Thane —] Mr. Theobald. — Vulg. ne. Jouxs, 

L. 22. You lack the ſeaſon of all natures, Sleep.] I take the 
meaning to be, you want ſleep, which ſeaſons or gi ves the re. 
liſh to all nature. Indiges ſomni vitæ condimenti. OHNS, 

L. 24. Is the initiate fear, that wwants hard aſe: Iritiat 
fear, for that fear which attends thoſe who are but ney} 
initiated in ill; and hard uſe, for uſe that make hardy, $1 
that the ſenſe is, my extravagant and imaginary viſions ariſ: 
only from that fear which beginners in ill are affected with, 
and which uſe ſoon overcomes, WAI.“ 

L. 25. The editions before Theobald read, vere yet ty 


young indeed. ouxs. 
P. 434. I. 2. and affairs of death? ] Alluding to their 
Waxs, 


office, as explained in my note, p. 12. 
L. 3. vap rous drop, profound ;) That is, a dry 


that has profound, deep, or hidden qualities. Jour 


L. 23. ights,] Arts; ſubtle practices. ſonxs 

P. 435. ſc. VII. Enter Lenox, and anotber lord.) As this 
tragedy, like the reſt of Shakeſpeare's, is perhaps overſtockel 
with perſonages, it is not eaſy to aſſien a reaſon, why a 
nameleſs character ſhou!d be introduced here, fince nothing 
is ſaid, that might not with equal propriety have been put 
into the mouth of any other diſaffected man. I belien 
therefore that in the original copy it was written with a yer 
common form of contradiftion. Lenox and An, for which 
the tranſcriber, inſtead of Lenox and Angus, ſet down 
Lenox and another lord. The author had indeed been mor: 
indebted to the tranſcriber's fidelity and diligence had ht 
committed no errors of greater importance. Jouxs. 

L. 29. Son of Duncan] The common editions have /zn 
Theobald correQed it. 2 
P. 436. J. 12. — and receive free honours.) Free, for grate 
ful. | Wak3. 
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id.) How can free be grateful? It may be either honours 

freely beftwed, not purchaſed by crimes, or honours without 
, without dread of a tyrant. Jonns. 

L. 14. their ling.] It is evident that we ſhould read, the 
king, that is, Macbeth, not the King of England, from the 
queſtion which immediately follows, 

Len. Sent he to Macduff? REIS.“ 

P. 437. Sc. 1. ] As this is the chief ſcene of enchantment 
in the play, it is proper in this place to obſerve, with how 
much judgment Shakeſpeare has ſelected all the circum- 
ſtances, of his infernal ceremonies, and how exactly he has 
conformed to common opinions and traditions, 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 
The uſual form in which familiar ſpirits are reported to con- 
verſe with witches, is that of a cat. A witch, who was 
tried about half a century before the time of Shakeſpeare, 
had a cat named Rutterkin, as the ſpirit of one of thoſe 
witches was Grimalkin;z and when any miſchief was to be 
done ſhe uſed to bid Ruteerkin go ard fly, but once when ſhe 
would have ſent Ruttertin to torment a daughter of the coun- 
teſs of Rutland, inſtead of going or flying, he only cried mezo, 
from whence ſhe diſcovered that the lady was out of his pow- 
er, the power of witches being not univerſal, but limited, as- 
Shakeſpeare has taken care to inculcate. 

Though his bark cannot be loſt, 

Yet it ſhall be tempeſt toſt. 

The common afflictions which the malice of witches pro- 
duced were melancholy, fits, and loſs of fleſh, which are 
threatened by one of Shakeſpeare's witches. 

Weary ſev'n- nights, nine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle, peak and pine. 

It was likewiſe their practice to deſtroy the cattle of their 
neighbours, and the farmers have to this day many ceremo- 
nies to ſecure their cows and other cattle from witchcraft ; 
but they ſeem to have been moſt ſuſpected of malice againſt 
ſwine, Shakeſpeare has accordingly made one of his witches 
declare that ſhe has been killing ſtuine, and Dr. Harſenet ob. 
ſerves, that about that time, a ſozv could nat be ill of the meaſles, 
ror a girl of the fullens, but ſome old wwoman vas charged 
with * 

Vor. V. PART II. D 
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Toad, that under the cold ſtone, 
Days and nights has, thirty-one, 
Swelter'd venom fleeping got 
Boil thou firſt i'th* charmed pot. 
Toads have likewiſe long lain under reproach of being by 
ſome means acceſſary to witchcraft, for which reaſon Shake. 
ſpeare, in the firſt ſcene of this play, calls one of the ſpirits 
Padocte or Toad, and now takes care to put a toad firſt into 
the pot. When Vaninus was ſeized at Tholouſe, there wa; 
found at his lodgings i Bufo Vitro incluſus, a great trad 
Put in a vial, upon which thoſe that proſecuted him Yenep. 
cium exprobrabant, charged bim, I ſuppoſe, with witchcraft, 
Fillet of a fenny ſnake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake ; 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog. 
| For a charm, &c. 
The propriety of theſe ingredients may be known by con. 
ſulting the books de Viribus Animalium and de Mirabilibu 
Mundi, aſcribed to Albertus Magnus, in which the reader, 
who has time and credulity, may diſcover very wonderful 
ſecrets. 
Finger of birth-ſtrangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab 
It has been already mentioned in the law againſt witches, 
that they are ſuppoſed to take up dead bodies to uſe in en- 
chantments, which was confeſſed by the woman whom king 
James examined, and who had of a dead body that was di- 
vided in one of their aſſemblies, two fingers for her ſhare. It 
is obſervable that Shakeſpeare, on this great occaſion, which 
involves the fate of a king, multiplies all the circumſtances 
of horror, The babe, whoſe finger is uſed, muſt be ftrangle! 
in its birth; the greaſe muſt not only be human, but must 
have dropped from a gibbet, the gibbet of a murderer ; anc 
even the ſow, whoſe blood is uſed, muſt have offended ns. 
ture by devouring her own farrow, Theſe are touches d 
judgment and genius, 
And now about the cauldron fing 
Black ſpirits and white, 
Blue ſpirits and grey, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
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Vou that mingle may. 

And in a former part, 

Thus do go about, about, 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

And thrice again to make up nine 
Theſe two paſſages I have brought together, becauſe they 
both ſeem ſubject to the objection of too much levity for the 
ſolemnity of enchantment, and may both be ſhewn, by one 
quotation from Camden's account of Ireland, to be founded 
upon a practice really obſerved by the uncivilized natives of 
that country. © When any one gets a fall, ſays the informer 
of Camden, he ſtarts up, and turning three times to the right digt 
a hole in the earth; for they imagine that there is a ſpirit in 
the ground, and if he falls fick in two or three days, they 
ſend one of their women that is ſkilled in that way to the 
place, where ſhe ſays, I call thee from the eaſt,. weſt, north 
and ſouth, from the groves, the woods, and the fens, from 
the fairies red, black, white.” There was likewiſe a book 
written before the time of Shakeſpeare, deſcribing, amongſt 
other properties, the colours of ſpirits. 

Many other circumſtances might be particularized, in 
which Shakeſpeare has ſhewn his judgment and bis know- 
ledge. Jon xs. 

L. 1. Thrice the brinded cat bath meu d.] A cat, from time 
immemorial hath been the agent and favourite of witches. 
This ſuperſtitious fancy is pagan, and very antient; and the 
original, perhaps, this. When Galinthia was changed 
into a cat by the Fates, (ſays Antonius Liberalis, Metam. Cap. 
29.) by witches (ſays Pauſanias in his Bœotics) Hecate took 
pity of her, and made her her prieſteſs; in which office ſue 
continues to this day. Hecate, herſelt too, when Typhon 
forced all the Gods and Goddeſſes to hide themſelves in ani- 
mals, aſſumed the ſhape of a cat. So Ovid, 

Fele ſoror Pæbi latuit. Wars, 

L. 2. Thrice and once the bedge-pi <wbin'd.] I have ven- 
tured, againſt the concurrence 0 Ge copies to read, twice 
and once : becauſe, as Virgil has remarked, numero Deus im- 
pare gaudet : and three and nine are the numbers uſed in all in- 
chantments, and magical operations. Txzo0B,* 
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Ibid.) Thrice the cat four times the hedge-hog, &c, ] 
have given ſignals for us to begin our incantations. Thrice Th 
and four times, i. e. frequently; tergue quatergue. As yet no ] 
incantation is begun ; nor is there any reaſon to alter the con. / 
text into twice and once, (which ſome have done,) though 4 


three be a magical number, as Virgil ſays, 
Numero deus impare gaudet, 
But ſuppoſe the incantation was begun, the numbers 7b: 
and nine are not always uſed. The witch Circe, in Ovid, in 
her magical operations is thus deſcribed, 
- Tum bis ad occaſum, bis ſe convertit ad ortus. 
And Statius in the infernal ſacrifice. Ur rox.“ 
L. 6. In the poiſon d entrails throw.) Every thing thrown 
into the cauldron is particularly enumerated, and yet we find 
no poiſoned entrails amongſt them; or if we did, why were 
they to be thus diſtinguiſhed from the reft ? I believe Shake- 
ſpeare wrote, 
iſon'd entremes—— 
An old word uſed for ingredients ; which the editors, not 
knowing what to make of, turn'd to entrails; meaning, I ſup- 
poſe, the entrails of the taad, which go firſt to pot. The 
old ſtage direction ſeems to juſtify this change. [They march 
round the cauldron, and throw in the ſeveral ingredients, &c.] 


Wars,* 

Ibid.) If Mr. Warburton means, there is no mention af. crow! 
terwards of the entrails being poiſoned ; what he ſays is true; riſes 
but then it will affect his entremes too: but he is miſtaken, . 
if he affirms there are no entrails mentioned ; for the word 
entrails ſignifies the inward parts, ¶ inteſtina, partes interna, i. e. 
Skinner. ] in a larger ſenſe than the viſcera or guts; and ſo and t 
the maw of the ſhark, liver of the Jew, gall of the goat, and Thi 
tyger's chawdron, are entrails: ſo that there is no need of right] 


Mr. Warburton's entremes ; which he indeed, ſays, is an old 

word uſed for ingredients ; but he ſhould have produced ſome 

authority for it, ſince his own will not go far, with thoſe 

who know how eaſily he affirms things of this ſort. 

Revisat.! 

P. 439. I. 8. ey wvaver—] That is, foaming or frotty 
WaVEers, 


Jouxs, 
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L. 14. o Nature's Germins—=) This was ſubſtituted by 
or 


Theobald for Nature's Germen, Jouns. 
L. 29. Apparition of an armed head riſes, ——Apparition 
a bloody child, ——Apparition of « child crown'd with @ 
ree in bis band.) I was at a loſs, why this particular appa- 
ratus and furniture was employed to theſe three apparitions. 
| propoſed the queſtion to my ingenious friend Mr. Warbur- 
ton, and he gave me the following ſolution. © Did our au- 
thor only uſe it for ſhow, we ſhould not, I think, quarrel 
with him for it. But on examinaton you will find, that the 
Infignia of theſe three ghoſts exactly anſwer to their ſpeeches. 
The firſt bids Macbeth beware of Macduff; this is therefore 
an armed bead, the emblem of caution and circumſpection. 
The ſecond ghoſt encourages him to perſiſt in his bloody 
courſes; for none of woman born ſhall harm him. This 
ghoſt has therefore the figure of a b/oody child: infinuating, 
that the height of barbarity is the murder of children. The 
third ghoſt tells him, He ſhould never be vanquiſhed till Bir- 
nam-wood removed from its fituation : and conformably ta 
the ſubje& of its ſpeech, It has a branch in its hand and is 
crown'd; infinuating, that he ſhould wear the crown till 
Birnam-wood removed. Tazon.* 
P. 440. I. 22. ————the round 
And top of ſow” reignty ?] This round is that part of the 
crown that encircles the head. The top is the ornament that 


riſes above it. Jonns, 
P. 441. 7. Rebellious dead riſe never, —] We ſhould read, 
Rebellious bead ————— 


i. e. Let rebellion never get to head and be ſucceſsful till 
and then Turok. Wars. 
Ibid.) Mr. Theobald, who firſt propoſed this change, 
rightly obſerves, that head means hoſt, or power. 
— Douglas and the rebels met, 
A mighty and a fearful head they are, 
And again, | 
His diviſions—are in three heads. Jouns. 
L. 22. Eight kings appear, and 120 over in order, and Ban- 
— laft, with a glaſs in his band.] The editors could not help 
lundering even in this ſtage direction. For it is not Banquo, 
who brings the glaſs; as is evident from the following ſpeech : 
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And yet the ejghth appears, who bears a glaſs 


Which ſhews me many more :—and ſome I lee, 
That txvofold balls, and treble ſceptres carry. 

I have quoted the laß line, becauſe it will not be amiſs to 
obſerve, that this fine play, tis probable, was not writ til! 
after Q. Elizabeth's death. Theſe apparitions; tho very 
properly ſhewn with regard to Macbeth, vet are more artfully 
ſo, when we conſider the addreſs of the poet in compliment. 
ing K. James I. here upon his uniting Scotland to England: 
and when we confider too, that the family of the Stuarts are 
ſaid to be the direct deſcendants of Banquo. TRToz.“ 

L. 24. Thy crown does ſear mine eye-balls, —] The expreſſion 
of Macbeth, that the crown ſears his eye- balls, is taken from 
the method formerly practiſed of deſtroying the ſight of cap- 
tives or competitors, by holding a burning baſon before the 
eye, which dried up its humidity, Whence the Italian, 
abacinare, to blind, Jonxs. 

L. 25. In former editions: 

and thy hair, 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the f. 

A third is like the former —] As Macbeth expected to ſee 
a train of kings, and was only enquiring from what race they 
would proceed, he could not be ſurpriſed that the hair of the 
ſecond was bound with gold like that of the firſt ; he was of- 
fended only that the ſecond reſembled the firſt, as the fir 
reſembled Banquo, and therefore ſaid, 


— and thy ai, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firſt. 
This Dr, Warbutton has followed. Jouxs. 


P. 442. 4. That 2 balls and treble ſcepters carry. ] This 
was intended as a compliment to king James the firſt, who firſt 
united the two iſlands and the three kingdoms under one 
head; whoſe houſe too was ſaid to be deſcended from Banquo, 
Wars, 

L. 6. —the blood-belter'd Banguo—] Gildon has ridiculouſ- 
23 blood-bolter'd, in a thing he calls a Kg to 
gnify ſmear'd with dry blood; he might as well have ſaid 
with extreme unctiun. Blood-bolter'd means one whoſe blood 
- hath iſſued out at many wounds, as flour of corn paſſes thro' 
the holes of a fieve. Shakeſpeare uſed it to infinuate the bar- 
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barity of Banquo's murderers, who covered him with 12 
AR. 

p. 443. 1. 3. Time, thou anticipat t my dread exploits.] To an- 
ticipate one's deeds is properly to do them for one; but the con- 
trary to this is the ſpeaker's meaning. Shakeſpeare there- 
fore uſes anticipat i for defeateſt, very licentiouſly. But to 
anticipate, being to do a thing beſide expectation, though for 
one; and to defeat the doing a thing beſide expectation, tho 
againſt one; there was likeneſs enough in the ideas for him 


to uſe one word for the other. WARE.“ 
id.] Lo anticipate is here to prevent, by taking away the 
opportunity, Jon xs. 


L. 8. The fligbty purpoſe never is oer took, 

, 00 ese gee: it.—] O'er-too is here uſed for 
coming to effect. The expreſſion is bad, but the ſenſe good; 
which 15, that purpoſe delayed are generally defeated, War B.,* 

L. 29. —nat ral teuch ;—)] Natural ſenſibility. He is not 
touched with natural affection. Jon xs. 
P. 444. I. 10. toben wwe are traitors, 

And do not know ourſelves ;——] 1. e. We think 
ourſelves innocent, the government thinks us traitors ; there- 
fore we are ignorant of ourielves. This is the ironical argu- 
meat. The Oxtord Editor alters it to, 

And do not tnt ourſelves : 

But ſure they did know what they ſaid, that the ſtate 
eſteemed them traitors, WaRrB. 

L. 11. ——when ve bold rumour 

From what wwe fear ] To bold rumour, ſignifies to 

be governed by the authority of rumour. WAR. 

P. 446. 1. 2. To do worte to you <vere fell cruelty.] Who can 
doubt it? But this is not what he would ſay. A ſtranger of 
ordinary condition, accoſts a woman of quality without ce- 
remony; and tells her abruptly, that her life and her chil- 
dren's lives are in imminent danger. But ſeeing the effect 
this had upon her, he adds, as we ſhould read it, 

To fright you thus, methinks, I am too ſavage ; 

To do worſhip to you were fell cruelty : 

That is, but at this juncture to waſte my time in the gradual 
oblervances due to your rank, would be the expoſing your life 
to immediate deſtruction, To de vworſbip ſognified, in the 
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phraſe of that time, to pay obſervance. WAI. 
Ibid.) To do worſe is, to let her and her children be deſtroy. 
ed without warning. Jonxs, 


id.] J apprehend that Shakeſpeare intended by this paſ. 
ſage to give the reader to underſtand, that this meſſenger was 
one of the murderers employed by Macbeth to exterminate 
Macduff's family, but who, from emotions of remorſe and 
pity, had outſtripped his companions, to give timely warning 
of their approach, In this view theſe lines may be thus in- 
terpreted ; Methinks, even the bare frightening you thus is 
a taſk of ſo much cruelty, that I cannot go through it with. 
out the utmoſt reluctance; but to do worſe to you, (under 
which general expreſſion the meſſenger veils the horrid er. 
rand he was ſent to execute) were fell cruelty indeed. The 
remorſe of the deputed murderer is very naturally repreſented 
as greatly heightened by the fight of the unſuſpecting lady and 


her innocent child. ® REIS.“ 
L. 22. Let us ſeek out ws deſolate ſhade.) Deſolate, for ſoli- 
tary ſimply. For the ſcene is in England, in profound peace, 
not admidf the diftraftions of Scotland. Wars, 
L. 24. In former editions, 
Let us rather 


Hold faſt the mortal ſword ; and, like good men, 
Beftride cur downfall birthdoom :— | He who can diſ- 
cover what is meant by him that earneſtly exhorts him to be- 


ftride his downfall birth doom, is at liberty to adhere to the pre- 


ſent text; but it is probable that Shakeſpeare wrote, 

like good men, 

Beſtride our downfaln birtbdom ———— 
The allufion is to a man from whom ſomething valuable is 
about to be taken by violence, and who, that he may defend 
it without incumbrance, lays it on the ground, and ſtands 
over it with his weapon in his hand. Our birthdom, or 
birthright, ſays he, lies on the ground; let us, like men 
who are to fight for what is deareſt to them, not abandon 
it, but ſtand over it, and defend it. This is a ſtrong picture 
of obſtinate reſolution. So Falflaff ſays to Hal. 

When I am down, if thou wilt beſtride me, ſo. 


Birtbdem for Birth-right is ſormed by the ſame analcgy with 


acc is v2 5y 


mafterdom in this play, ſignifying the privileges or rights of a 


er. 
bers it might be birth-dame for mother ; let us ſtand 
over our mother that lies bleeding on the ground. rn 
L. 26. Beftride our down-faln birthdom. ] To protect it from 
utter deſtruction. The alluſion is to the Hyperaſpiſts of the 
ancients; who beftrode their fellows fallen in battle, and co- 
vered them with their ſhields. Wars, 
P. 447. I. 1. —— ard yell'd out 
Like ſyllables of dolour.) This preſents a ridi- 
eulous image. But what is inſinuated under it is noble; that 
the portents and prodigies in the ſkies, of which mention is 
made before, ſhewed that heaven ſympathiſed with Scotland, 
Wars. 
L. 10. You may diſcern of bim through me,—] By Macduff 8 
anſwer it appears we ſhould read, 
deſerve of bim Taxon. & WarB, 
Bid. — and wiſdom ———— 
To offer up a wweak, poor, innocent lamb, 
T appeaſe an angry Ged.) i. e. and 'tis wiſdom. 
Shakeſpeare frequently omits the auxiliary verb, am, is, 
are, &c. and likewiſe ſeveral particles, as to, that, a, as, &c. 
| Ur rox.“ 


L. 15. A good and virtuous nature may recoil 
In an imperial Cbarge.—] A good mind may re- 
cede from goodneſs in the execution of a royal commiſſion. Jon x. 
L. 19. Though all things foul, &c.] This is not very clear, 
The meaning perhaps in this: My ſuſpicions cannot injure 
« you, if you be virtuous, by ſuppoſing that a traitor may 
« put on your virtuous appearance. I do not ſay that your 
« virtuous appearance proves you a traitor ; for virtue muſt 
« wear its proper form, though that form be often counter- 


« feited by villany.” Jonxs. 


L. 23. in that rawneſs—] Without previous proviſi- 


on, without due preparation, without maturity of counſel, 
OHNS, 
L. 24. Thoſe precious motives—] Motives for Low any 
WAI.“ 
L. 31. Wear thou thy wrongs, ] That is, “Poor Country, 
« wear thou thy wrongs.” Jon xs. 
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L. 32. His title is affear'd,] Aﬀear'd, a law term for con- 


firm'd. Pops, 

Ibid.) Mr. Pope was miſinformed. Afeared, or rather, 
affeercd, 18 a law term which fignifies eſtimated, proportion. 
ed, adjuſted ; not, confirmed. The word is uſed here in its 
common acceptation, tor aftrightened. So that the ſenſe is, 
His (that is Malcolm's) title to the crown is affrightened 


from aſſerting itſelf ; or, in plainer Engliſh, He is affright. 


ened from aſſerting his title to the crown. Revis,* 
P. 448. I. 18. It is moe 7 mean, in <vhom I know ——] 

This conference of Malcolm with Macduft is taken out of 

the chronicles of Scotland. Poys. 


L. 29. Sudden, malicious—] Sudden, for capricious, Wars, 


Ibid.) Rather violent, paſſionate, haſty. Jonxs. 
P. 449. I. 25. This avarice . 

Sticks deeper; (grows with more pernicious root,] We 
never ſay, the roots fiick deep in the ground, but ſtrike deep; 
which, doubtleſs, is the true reading. WARB.“ 

id.] — grows with more pernicious root 

Than ſummer-ſeeming luft ;) Summer-ſeeming has no 
manner of ſenſe : correct, 

Than ſummer-teeming luſt ; 
i. e. The paſſion which laſts no longer than the bear of life, 
and which goes off in the evinter of age. Tyzop. & Wars, 

L. 29, —— foyſons—] Plenty. Por x. 

P. 451. I. 15. All at a point,] At a point may 
mean all ready at a time; but Shakeſpeare meant more; He 
meant both time and place, and certainly wrote, 


All ready at appoint ——— | 
i. e. At the place appointed, at the rendez vous. WARE 
Ibid.) There is no need of change. Jouxs, 
L. 16. and the chance of goodneſs, 


Be like our warranted quarrel!) i. e. May the lot 


providence has decreed for us be anſwerable to the juſtice of 


our quarrel, The Oxford editor alters it to, 

our chance in goodneſs, 

A poor, cold unmeaning expreſſion. Wars, 
id.] The chance of goodneſs, as it is commonly read, con- 

veys no ſenſe. If there be not ſome more important error in 

the paſſage, it ſhould at leaſt be pointed thus: 


and the chance, of goodneſs, 
Be like our warranted quarrel | 
That is, may the event be, of the goodneſs of heaven, [pro 
juſtitia divina] anſwerable to the cauſe. 
But I am inclined to believe that Shakeſpeare wrote, 
— and the chance, O goodneſs, 
Be like our warranted quarrel !-—— 
This ſome of his tranſcribers wrote with a ſmall e, which 
another imagined to mean of. If we adopt this reading, the 
ſenſe will be, “and O thou ſovereign Goodneſs, to whom 
« we now appeal, may our fortune anſwer to our cauſe,” 


Jonuns, 
L. 19. *Tis hard to reconcile.) To reconcile, for to bear with 
WARB.* 


temper. 
L. 23. — their malady convinces,] Convinces, for defeats, 


overcomes, Becauſe in diſputations, thoſe who are con- 
vinced by others arguments are ſaid to be overcome, there- 
fore, where he wants to expreſs the idea of being defeated, 
tho' not by arguments, he uſes convince. Wars.* 
P. 452.1. 9. and tis ſpoken, 
To the ſucceeding Royalty he leaves 
The healing Benediction—] It muſt be own'd, that 
Shakeſpeare is often guilty of ſtrange abſurdities in point of 
hiſtory and chronology, Yet here he has artfully avoided 
one. He had a mind to hint that the cure of the Evil was 
to deſcend to the ſucceſſors in the royal line in compliment 
to James the firſt. But the Confeſſor was the firſt who pre- 
tended to this gift: How then could it be at that time gene- 
rally ſpoken of that the gift was hereditary ? This he has 
ſolved by telling us that Edward had the gift of propheſy 
along with it. Wars, 
L. 26. A modern ecflaſie—)] That is, no more regarded 
than the contorfions that Fanatics throw themſelves into, 
The author was thinking of thoſe of his own times. Wars, 
Ibid. ] I believe mdern is only fooliſp or trifing. Jonxs. 
P. 453. 1. 16. — witneſs'd the rather] Witneſs'd, for con- 
firm'd, Wars,* 
L. 22. gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward, and ten thouſand men,] This 
Srvard was Earl of No. thumberland; and an approv'd old 
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ſoldier. But it was not for this reaſon alone, probably, that 
Edward the confeſſor appointed him his General againſt Mac. 
beth : but becauſe the Earl, by his daughter, was n 
link'd with Malcolm's family. We find Malcolm afterwardy 
calling him uncle. It may not be diſpleaſing to the curious 
if I ſubjoin a pedigree, which will at one view ſhew Siward'; 
relation to Malcolm, and Macbeth's to the Scotch crown, 


Malcolme II. 

had two daughters. 
Beatrice, who married Crinen and Deal who mar- 
by whom ſhe had ried Sinel 

| Earl of 
Duncan; who, marrying Glamis; 
Siward's daughter, by whom ſhe had 
by her he had Hy 
Macbeth, 


Malcolm Canmoir. 

So that Duncan and Macbeth were fifters* children; and 
Siward was Malcolm's grandfather by the mother's fide. 
| Tn EO.“ 

L. 31. — fee grief] A peculiar ſorrow ; a grief that hath 
a ſingle owner, The expreſſion is, at leaſt to our ears, very 
harſh. OHNS, 

P. 454+ 1. 25. He bas no children,] It has been obſerved by 
an anonymous critic, that this is not ſaid of Macbeth, who 


had children, but of Malcolm, who having none, ſuppoſes a 


father can be ſo eaſily comforted. Jon xs. 
L. 26, the words, „Oh, hell-kite! all?“ and the two 
ſubſequent lines, rejected by HANM.“ 


P. 456. 1. 8. That, Sir, ⁊obicb I vill not report . ber.] 
I think it ſhould be repeat. ARB.“ 
L. 26. To ſatisfie my remembrance the more ſtrongly,] Both 


the ſenſe and expreſſion require we ſhould read, 


To fortifie my remembrance. Wars? 
L. 28. bell is murky.) Lady Macbeth is acting over, 


in a dream, the buſineſs of the murder, and encouraging her 
buſband, as when awake. She, therefore, would never have 
faid any thing of the terrors of hell to one whoſe conſcience 


„ _ oF 


MACBE T H. 6r 


the ſaw was too much alarmed already for his purpoſe. She 
certainly imagines herſelf here talking to Macbeth, who (ſhe 
ſuppoſes) has juſt ſaid, bell is murky, (i. e. hell is a diſmal 
place to go to, in conſequence of ſuch a deed) and repeats his 
words in contempt of his cowardice. 
Hell is murky !—Fie, fie, my lord, &c. 

This explanation, I think, gives a ſpirit to the paſſage, 

which, for want of being underſtood, has always appeared 


languid on the ſtage, STEEVENS, 
P. 458. I. 10. My mind ſbe as mated, —] Conquer d or 

ſubdued. Porz. 
— Rather aſtoniſhed, confounded. Jon xs. 
L. 16. Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm] I his line 

omitted in all but the firſt edition in folio. Pop RE. 


L. 17. Excite the mortified man.] i. e. the man, who had 
abandon' d himſelf to deſpair, who had no ſpirit or reſolution 
left. So Caius Ligarius replies to Brutus; | 

Soul of Rome, 
Brave ſon, deriv'd from honourable loins, 
Thou, like an exorciſt, haſt conjur d up | 
My mortified ſpirit, Jul. Cæſar. THrxzos.* 

Bid.] Mr. Theobald will needs explain this expreſſion. 
« It means (ſays he) the man who has abandoned himſelf 
to deſpair, who has no ſpirit or reſolution left.” And to 
ſupport this ſenſe of mortified man, he quotes mortified ſpirit in 
another place. But if this was the meaning, Shakeſpeare 
had not wrote the mortified man, but a mortified man. In a 
word, by the mortified man, 1s meant a 4 * one who has 
ſubdued his paſſions, is dead to the world, has abandoned it, 
and all the affairs of it: an Aſcctic. WaksB. 

L. 22. there is Siward's ſon, 

And many unruff' d youths, that even now, 

Proteſt their firſt of manhecod.] This anruf d is a tacit 
ſophiſtication put upon us by Mr. Pope, in his extraordina 
ſagacity; implying, that Malcolm had many ſoldiers in his 
ranks too young to wear a ruffe. This happy conſtruction 
might ſeduce one into an error, who was not acquainted with 
that gentleman's ſpirit of criticiſm. Tis true, the old edi- 
tions read — unruſfe youths z and our great Orbilius did not 
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diſcern that this was the antiquated way of ſpelling, unrougs, 
i. e. ſmooth-chin'd, imberbis. THrzoy,t 

P. 459. I. 13. When all that is wvithin bim does condemn 
Ttſelf, for being there?) That is, when all 
the faculties of the mind are employed in ſelf- condemnation. 
OHNs, 
L. 17. Meet wve the med'cine —] We ſhould MS x 
i. e. the phyſician. Both the ſenſe and pronoun bim, in the 
next line, require it, Waxrs,t 
L. 24. Bring me no more reports, Kc.] 4 Tell me not any 
more of deſertions — Let all my ſubjects leave me — I am 


ſafe till, &c. Jon xs, 
I. 28. All mortal conſequences —] Conſequences, for events, 
| ARB.“ 


P. 460. I. 1. — Fly, faiſe Tbanes; 
| And mingle with the Engliſh epicures.] 1 
thought this paſſage might deſerve a note, if it were only to 
excuſe our author from any imputation of throwing a ſlur on 
the Engliſh of his own times, for gluttony and epicuriſm, 
He had no ſuch intention; but artfully throws in a fatiri-al 
reflection in which he is countenanc'd by hiſtory. The fact 
is this. Hardicanute, (or Canutus III.) the Dane, a con- 
temporary of Macbeth, and who reign'd here juſt before the 
uſurpation of the latter in Scotland, was a prince of a cour- 
teous and a liberal nature; but, withal, ſuch a lover of good 
cheer, that he would have his table cover'd four times a day, 
and largely furniſh'd. So that the Engliſhmen were ſaid to 
have lezrn'd from him exceſſive gluttony diet, and intempe- 
rance in drinking. He reign'd barely two years, and was 
ſucceeded by Edward the Confeſſor. Now as Edward ſent a 
force againſt Scotland, Macbeth malevolently is made to 
charge this temperate prince (in his ſubjects,) with the riots 
of his predeceſſor. And the infinuation may ſeem to bear the 
harder, becauſe Hardicanute and Edward were allied by a 
double tye of affinity. Tu roB.“ 

Ibid.) The reproach of epicuriſm, on which Mr. Theobald 
has beſtowed a note, is nothing more than a natural invective 
uttered by an inhabitant of a barren country, againſt thoſe 
who have more opportunities of luxury, Jonxs. 
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L. 13. — thoſe linen cheeks of thine ; 
Are Counſellors to fear.) The meaning is, they 


| infet others who ſee them with cowardice, Wars. 
L. 21. Is fal'n into the ſear :] i. e. The progreſs of my life, 
So, in a fragment of Menander ; / 


tm? yhpog dd. 
Tho”, I am aware, that ſome commentators have thought, 
45 by a poetical licence, and with regard to the meaſure, is 

t for 33. ſcil. upon the threſbold of old age. Turo.“ 

Ihid.] As there is no relation between the way of life, and 
fallen into the ſear, I am inclined to think that the Y/ is only 
an M inverted, and that it was originally written, 

« My May of life.” 

« T am now paſſed from the ſpring to the autumn of my 
days, but I am without thoſe comforts that ſhould ſucceed 
the ſprightlineſs of bloom, and ſupport me in this melancholy 
ſeaſon.” 

The author has May in the fame ſenſe elſewhere, Jon xs. 

Ibid. ] An anonymous would have it, 

6 my of life: 
But he did not confider that Macbeth is not here ſpeaking of 
his rule or government, or of any ſudden change; but of the 
gradual decline of life, as appears from this line, 
« And that which ſhould accompany old age.” 

And way is uſed for courſe, progreſs. Wars. 

Bid. To confirm the juſtneſs of, May of life, for way in Mac- 
beth, Mr, Coleman's quotation from Much ado about Nothing, 

« May of youth and bloom of luſty hood.“ 

And another paſſage, Henry V. 

« My puiſſant liege is in the very May-morn of his youth.” 

LANG TON, 
] Shakeſpeare 


P. 461. I. 29. What rubarb, ſenna, 


ſhould not have inſtanced in the tribe of gentle purgatives 
when he talked of ſcouring out the Engliſh. WAI.“ 
P. 462. I. 16. — but the confident tyrant —] The editors 
have here ſpoil'd the meaſure in order to give a tyrant an 
epithet that does not belong to him ; (namely confidence, or 
repoſing himſelf ſecurely in any thing or perſon) while th 
rejected the true one, expreſſive of a tyrant's jealouſy and ſuſ- 
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picion, and declarative of the fact. We muſt ſurely read, 
cc the confin'd tyrant.” Wars, 
Thid.] He was confident of ſucceſs: ſo confident that he 
would not fly, but endure their ſetting down before his caſtle, 


Jon xs. 


L. 20. For where there is advantage to be given, 

Both more and leſs have given bim the revolt ;) The 
impropriety of the expreſſion advantage to be given, inſtead of 
advantage given, and the diſagreeable repetition of the word 
given in the next line, incline me to read, 

«© — where there is a vantage to be gone, 

cc Both more and leſs have given him the revolt.“ 
& Advantage or vantage, in the time of Shakeſpeare, ſignified 
opportunity, He ſhut up himſelf and his ſoldiers, fays 
Malcolm, in the caſtle, becauſe when there is an opportunity 
to be gone they all deſert him.“ 

More and leſs is the ſame with greater and leſs. So in the 

interpolated Mandeville, a book of that age, there is a chap- 


ter of India the more and the leſs. Jon xs. 
P. 463. I. 3. What we ſpall ſay we have, and ⁊obat ue 
owe;] i. e. property and allegiance, WAR. 
L. 5. Arbitrate is determine. Jouxs. 


L. 17. — fell f bair —] My hairy part, my capillitium, 
Fell is ſtin. = NS, 
L. 19. — 1 have ſupt full wwith horrors 3] The Oxford edi- 
tor alters this to, 
cc ſurfeited with horrors; 
And ſo, for the ſake of a politer phraſe, has made the ſpeaker 
talk abſurdly. For the thing we ſurfeit of, we behold with 
uneaſineſs and abhorrence. But the ſpeaker ſays, the things 
he ſupt full of, were grown familiar to him, and he viewed 
them without emotion. WAI. 
L. 23. She ſhould bave died bereafter ; 
There would have been a time for ſuch a word.] This 


- paſſage has very juſtly been ſuſpected of being corrupt. It is 


not apparent for what word there would have been a time, 

and that there would or would not be a time, for any 00rd, 

ſ:ems not a conſideration of importance ſufficient to tranſport 

Macbeth into the following exclamation, I read therefore, 
« She ſhould have dy d hereafter, 


. 
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« There would have been a time for — ſuch a world ! 
« To-morrow, &c.“ 


It is a broken ſpeech, in which only part of the thought is 
expreſſed, and may be paraphraſed thus: “ The Queen is 
dead. Macbeth. Her death ſhould have been deferred to ſome 
more peaceful hour; had ſhe lived longer, there would at 
length have been a time for “ the honours due to her as a 
Queen, and that reſpe& which I owe her for her fidelity and 
love, Such is the world — ſuch is the condition of human 
life, that we always think t-morrozv will be happier than to- 
day, but to-morrow and to-morrow ſteals over us unenjoyed 
and unregarded, and we ſtill linger in the ſame expectation to 
the moment appointed for our end. All theſe days, which 
have thus paſſed away, have ſent multitudes of fools to the 
grave, who were engroſſed by the ſame dream of future feli- 
city, and, when life was departing from them, were like me 
reckoning on to-morrow,” 

Such was once my conjecture, butT am now leſs confident. 
Macbeth might mean, that there would have been a more 
convenient time for ſuch a word, for ſuch intelligence, and ſo 


fall into the following reflection. We ſay we ſend word © 


when we give intelligence. Jonrns. 
L. 27. To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time;] Recorded time 
ſeems to ſignify the time fixed in the decrees of heaven for 
the period of life. The record of futurity is indeed no accu- 
rate expreſſion, but as we only know tranſactions paſt or 
preſent, the language of men affords no term for the volumes 
of preſcience, in which future events may be ſuppoſed to be 
written, Jonns, 
P. 464. I. 1. And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 
The <vay to ſtudy death. This reading 
is as old as the ad edition in folio; but, ſurely, it is paying 
doo great a compliment to the capacities of fools. It would 
much better ſort with the character of wiſe men, to ſtudy 
how to die from the experience of paſt times, I have re- 
ſor'd the reading of the firſt folio, which Mr, Pope has 


| thrown out of his text. 


«© The way to duſty death.“ 
Vou, V. PART ll. E 
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1, e. Death, which reduces us to duſt and aſhes. Txrxoyn.v 


Ibid. ] We ſhould read duſty, as appears from the figurative 0 
term /ighted. The Oxford editor has condeſcended to approve 
of it. Wars. 
Thid.) Duſty is a very natural epithet. The ſecond folio 
has, W. 
| « The way to fludy death. 2 ve 
which Mr. Upon prefers, but it is only an error by an acci- ha 
dental tranſpoſition of the types. Jon xs. has 
I. 24. I pull in reſolution, —] Reſelution, for confidence 1 
in another's word. Wars? 
Jhid. I pull in refoluticr, and begin 
To doubt th equivocation of the fend, h 
That lies like truth ] Though this is the read. on 
ing of all the editions, yet as it is a phraſe without either = 
example, elegance or propriety, it is ſurely better to read, * 
ce I fall in reſolution, Ny I 
cc J languiſh in my conſtancy, my confidence begins to for. we! 
ſake me.“ It is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve how eaſily al Wat: 
might be changed into ll by a negligent writer, or miſtaken glad 
for it by an unſkilful printer, Jou xs, 
Thid. | Mr. Johnſon in the room of this would read, I al 1 
in reſolution; but there is no need of change; tor Shakeſpeare, 
who made Trinculo in the Tempeſt ſay, I «vill let Iooſe my i- Th 
nion, might have written, I pull in my reſolution. He had I hz 
permitted his courage (like a horſe) to carry him to the brink 
of a precipice, where ſeeing his danger, he reſolves to al It i: 
in that, to which he had given the rein before. ſtyle 
P. 465. I. 1. I gin to be a-eary of the ſun; 
And wiſh, &c.] Macbeth ſeems here exact) 
in the circumſtance of Dido in Virgil. He knows his fate; 
and his misfortunes fit ſo heavy upon him, that he is weary 
of being longer in the world, T 
Tum vero infalix ſatis exterrita Dido ficti. 
Mortem orat; tædet cœli convexa tueri, ZEneid. IV, actic 
Tu gos“ even 
P. 467. 1. 14. —— ntrenchant air —] That is, air which poſit 


cannot be cut, - Jon Ns 


— 
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L. 26. Palter <vith us J That ue with ambiguous 
expreſſions. JouNs. 

P. 468. I. 21. The <obich no ſooner had his proweſs confirm d, 

| In the unſhrinking ſtation <vhere Le tought, 
But like a man, be dy d] The reſolution, 
with which young Siward is deſcrib'd to have dy'd, ſeems 
very much a copy of Cataline and his deſperate aſſociates be- 
haviour, in a much worſe cauſe. Nam fere, quem guiſque 
vivus pugnando locum ceperat, eum amifſa anima corpore 
tegel at. Tu kog. * 

P. 469. I. 6. Had I as many ſons as ] have hairs, 

I wvould not wiſh them to a fairer death, 

And ſs bis knell is knolPd.] This incident is 
thus related from Henry of Huntin-don by Camden in his 
remains, from which our author probably copied it. 

When Seyward, the martial ear} of Northumberland, un- 
derſtood that his ſon, whom he had {ent in ſervice againſt the 
Scotchmen, was ſlain, he demanded whether his wounds 
were in the fore part or hinder part of his body. When it 
was anſwered, in the fore part, he replied, “ I am right 
glad; neither wiſh I any other death to me or mine,” 

Jonns, 


This, and what needful elſe 
That calls upon us, by the grace of heaven.] 
This is a reading only of Mr. Pope; for all the copies, that 
I have ſeen, read, 
«© . by the grace of grace. 
It is an expreſſion our author is fond of: and ſo he often 
ſtyles the divinity himſelf, as well as his attribute. 
Whilſt I, their king, that thither them importune, 
Do curſe the grace that with ſuch grace hath bleſt them, 
2 Gent. of Vero, 
SSSR. 
This play is deſervedly celebrated for the propriety of its 
fictions, and the ſolemnity, grandeur, and variety of its 
action; but it has no nice difcriminations of character, the 
events are too great to admit the influence of particular diſ- 
poſitions, and the courſe of the action neceſſarily determines 
the conduct of the agents. 


P. 470. I. 3. 


63 NOTES ON, &c. 


The danger of ambition is well deſcribed ; and I know not 
whether it may not be ſaid in defence of ſome parts which 
now ſeem improbable, that, in Shakeſpeare's time, it was 
neceſſary to warn credulity againſt vain and illufive predic- 
tions, 

The paſſions are directed to their true end. Lady Mac- 
beth is merely deteſted ; and though the courage of Macbeth 
preſerves ſome eſteem, yet every reader rejoices at his fall. 


Exp of the NorESs on Maczzrx. 
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PadE 473. L. 17. but they think, ve are tos dear :] They 
think that the charge of maintaining us is more than we are 
worth, Jonxs. 

P. 474. I. 1. Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere doe be- 
come rakes z] It was Shakeſpeare's deſign to make this fellow 
quibble all the way. But time, who has done greater things, 
has here ſtifled a miferable joke ; which was then th: ſame 
as if it had been now wrote, /et us revenge this with forks ere 
we become rakes : For pikes then ſignified the ſame as forks 
does now, So Fewel in his own tranſlation of his apology, 
turns Cbriſtianos ad furcas condemnare, to, — To condemn Chrij- 
tians to the pikes, But the Oxford editor, without knowing 
any thing of this, has with great ſagacity found out the joke, 
and reads on his own authority, pitch forks, WARB. 

Ihid.) It is plain that, in our author's time, we had the 
proverb, as lean as a rake, Of this proverb the original is 
obſcure. Rake now ſignifies a diſſalute man, a man worn out 
with diſeaſe and debauchery. But this fignification is, I 
think, much more modern than the proverb. Raekel, in 
Iflandick, is ſaid to mean a cur- dog, and this was probably the 

rſt uſe among us of the word rake; as lean as a rake is, 
therefore, as lean as a dog too worthleſs to be fed, 
Jonns. 

L. 18. What be cannot help in his nature, you ccunt à vice in 
bim:] Vice is here uſed inaccurately for crime. For a vice, 
that is, a defect in his nature, it was, by the confeſſion of 
the ſpeaker, WarB,*® 

Vol. V. PAR II. A 


2 n 
P. 476. I. 8. Ts ſcale't a little more.] Thus all the editions, 


but without any manner of ſenſe, that J «an find out. The 
poet muſt have wrote, as I have corrected the text : and then 
the meaning will be plainly this. Perhaps, you may 
have heard my tale already, but for all that, I'll venture to 
make it more ffale and familiar to you, by telling it over 
again.” And nothing is more common than the verb in 
this ſenſe. Antb. and Cleop. a 
Age cannot wither her, nor cuſtom fale 
Her infinite variety. | Turo.“ 
Bid.] Thus all the editions, as Mr. Theobald confeſſes, 
who alters it to flale t. And for a good reaſon, becauſe be could 
find no ſenſe (he ſays) in the common reading. For as good a 
reaſon, I, who can, have reftored the old one to its place, 
To feale't fignifying to weigh, examine and apply it. The 
author uſes it again, in the ſame ſenſe, in this very play, 
&« Scaling his preſent bearing with his paſt,” 
And ſo Fletcher in The Maid of the Mill, 
« What ſcale my invention before hand! you ſhall pardon 
me for that,” Wars, 
Ibid.) Neither of Dr. Warburton's examples affords a ſenſe 
congruous to the preſent occaſion, In the paſſage quoted, to 
ſcale may be to wvcigh and compare, but where do we find that 
to ſcale is to ap; ly If we ſcale the two criticks, I think 


Theobald has the advantage. Jouxs. 
L. 11. Diſgraces are hardſhips, injuries. OHNS, 
L. 18. — for whereas, OHNS8, 


L. 24. Sir, I Al tell you with a kind of ſmile, 

Mlicb ne er came from the lungs, Thus all the edi- 
tors, moſt ſtupidly, hitherto; as if Menenius were to ſmile 
in telling his ſtory, tho' the lines, which immediately follow, 
make it evident that the belly was meant to ſmile. Tx x08. 

L. 25. Which ne er came from the lurgs, —) With a ſmile 
not indicating pleaſure but contempr, Jouns, 
L. 29. even ſo moſt fitly,] i. e. exactly. Vars. 
P. 477. 1. 2. The counfellor heart, —) The heart was an- 
ciently etteemed the ſeat of prudence, Homo cordatus is 3 
prudent man. Jonxs. 
L. 26, — To th' ſzat oth" brain.] Read 
« ... to the ſeat, the brain.” OSR. & Cox. 
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p. 478. I. 17. Thou raſcal, that art worſt in load to run, 
Lead'ft firſt, to win ſome vantage. —] I think 
we may better read, by an eaſy change, 
“% Thou raſcal that art worſt, in blood, to rein 
« Lead'ſt firſt, to win, Sc.“ 
Theu that art the meaneſt by birth, art the foremoſt to lead 
thy fellows te ruin, in hope of ſome advantage. Jon xs. 
L. 21. The one fide mr ft have bail.] It muſt be the ven- 
quiſht ſide, ſure, that could want it; and who were likely 
to be their bail? but it is endleſs to queſtion with negligence 
and ſtupidity. The poet, undoubtedly wrote, as 1 have re- 
ſtor d; 
« The one fide muſt have bale.” 
i. e. Sorrow, misfortune, muſt hav - the worſt of it, be diſ- 
comfited. I have reſtor d this word in ſome other paſſages of 
our author: and we meet with it in a play, attributed to 
him, call'd Locrine : t 
Yea, with theſe eyes thou haſt ſeen her, and there- 
fore pull them out, for they will work thy bale. Trxtos.* 
L. 29. That like nor peace, nor <var * The one affrights you, 
The other males you proud. —] That they did not 
like war is evident from the reaſon aſſigned of its frighting 
them; but why they did not like peace (and the reaſon too 
of that is aſſigned) will be very hard to conceive, Peace, 
he ſays, made them proud, by bringing with it an increaſe of 
wealth and power, for thoſe are what make a people proud; 
but then thoſe are what they /ike too well, and ſo muſt needs 
like peace the parent of them, This being contrary to what 
the text ſays, we may be affured it is corrupt, and that 
Shakeſpeare wrote, 
% That /ikes not peace, nor war? 
i. e. Whom neither peace nor war fits or agrees with, as 
making them either proud or cowardly, By this reading, 
feace and var, from being the accuſatives to /ites, become the 
nominatives. But the editors not underſtanding this con- 
ſtruction, and ſeeing /ikes a verb fingular, to curs a noun 
plural, which they ſuppoſed the nominative to it, would, in 
order to ſhew their ſkill in grammar, alter it to lite; but /ikes 
for pleaſes was common with the writers of this time, So 
Fletcher's Maid's Tragedy; 
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« What look /ikes you beſt.” Wars, 
Thid.) That to like is to Pleaſe, every one knows, but in 
that ſenſe it is as hard to ſay why peace ſhould not lite the 
people, as, in the other ſenſe, why the people ſhou'd not 
like peace, The truth is, that Coriolanus does not uſe the 
two ſentences conſequentially, but firſt reproaches them with 
unſteadineſs, then with their other occaſional vices. Jon xs, 
P. 479. I. 29. I'd make a quar 
With tbeuſands P Why a quarry? J 
ſuppoſe, not becauſe he would pile them ſquare, but becauſe 
he would give them for carrion to the birds of prey. Jonxs. 
P. 480. I. 11. the heart of Generefity,] To give the 
final blow to the nobles. Genereſity is high birth, Jouxs, 
L. 14. Shouting their emulation. ] Shouting their emulation is 
no very elegant expreſſivn. I rather. think Shakeſpeare 

wrote, 


cc Fuiting their emulation.“ 

That is, the action of throwing their caps on high, ſuited 
or agreed with their aſpiring thoughts, Wars, 
P. . J . tis true, that you have lately teld us, 
| The Volſcians are in arms. ] Conolanus had 
been but juſt told himſelt that the Volſcians <vere in arms, 
The meaning is, 'The intelligence which you gave us ſome 
little time ago of the deſigns of the Volſcians is now verified; 
they are in arms. Jouxs, 

L. 28. Right worthy you pricrity.] Read, agreeably to Mr, 
Pope's edition, your priority. It is probably only a miſtake 
af the printer, though Mr, Theobald's edition concurs in it. 


Revis.t 
P. 482. l. 5. Your valeur puts well forth ; | That is, you have 
in the mutiny ſhewn fair bloſſoms of valour, Jouxs. 


L. 11. to gira—] To ſneer ; to gibe. So Falſtaff uſes 
the noun, when he ſays, every man has a gird at me, JOHN, 
L. 13. The preſent wars devour him ; be is grown 
Too proud to be fo valiant.] This is very obſcurely 
expreſſed ; but the poet's meaning muſt certaixly be this. 
Marcius is ſo conſcicus of, and fo elate upon, the notion of 


his own valour, that he is eaten up with pride; devour'd 


with the apprebhenſions of that glory which he promiſes bim- 


CORIOLANUS, 5 


felf from the enſuing war. A ſentiment, like this, occurs 
again in Troilus and Creſſida. 

He, that is proud, eats up himſelf. Pride is his own glaſs, 
his own trumpet, his own chronicle; and whatever praiſes 
itſelf but in the deed, dewours the deed in the praiſe, THEO.“ 

Ibid. According to Mr, Theobald, we mutt conclude, that 
when Shakeſpeare had a mind to ſay, A man was eaten up 
with pride, he was ſo great a blunderer in expreſſion as to ſay, 
He <vas eaten 'upwith war, But our poet wrote at another 
rate, and the blunder is his critick's. The preſent wvars de- 
wour him, is an imprecation, and ſhould be to pointed. As 
much as to ſay, may he fall in theſe wars! The reaſon of the 
curſe is ſubjoined, for (ſays the ſpeaker) having ſo much 
pride with ſo much valour, his life, with increaſe of honours, 
is dangerous to the republickx. But the Oxford editor alters 
it to, 

« Too proud of being ſo valiant.” 
And by that means takes away the reaſon the ſpeaker gives 
for his curſing, Wars. 

P. 483. I. 1. — befides, if things go well, 

Opinion, that FI icks on Marcius, 

Shall of his merits rob Cominius. —] Thus the 
paſſage goes on very ſenſibly. Brutus remarks — “ That by 
his inferiority of place, he would quit himſelf of all the diſ- 

race of any miſcarriage.” — and Sicinius adds — “ That by 
bis Iker end of character, he would poſſeſs himſelf of more 
than his true ſhare of merit in any ſucceſs,” 

Or, probably, merit and demerit did in Shakeſpear's time 
mean the ſame thing; as they certainly did originally: the 
ſuppoſed oppoſition in the ſenſe of theſe words being compa- 
ratively modern, and as I apprehend altogether fantaſtical, 

; CANnoNs,* 

L. 11, More than bis ſingularity, &c.] We will learn what 
he is to do, beſides g:ing bimſcif, what are his powers, and 
what is his appointment, | Jouns. 

P. 484. I. 18. for the remove 
Bring up your Army:] The firſt part of this 
ſentence is withcut meaning. The general had told the ſe- 
nators that the Romans had preſt a por r, which was on foct. 
To Which the words in quettion are the anſwer of a ſenator. 
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And, to make them pertinent, we ſhould read them thug, 
cc "fore they remove 
« Bring up your army: 


37 


e. e. Before that power already on foct, be in motion, bring 


up your army; then he corrects himielf, and ſays, but I be- 
lieve you will find your intelligence groundleſs, the Romans 
are not yet prepared for us. | Wars, 
Ibid.] I do not ſee the nonſenſe or ir:propr:ety of the old 
reading. Says the ſenator to Aufidius, go to your troops, wwe 
will garriſon Corioli. If the Romans beſiege us, bring up 
your army to remove them. If any change ſhould be made, I 
would read, 
ce for tbeir remove.“ Jon xs. 
P. 485. I. 14. brows bound with oak.) The crown given by 
the Romans to him that ſaved the life of a citizen, which 
was accounted more honourable than any other. Jouxs, 
P. 489. Il. 14. nor a man that fears you leſs ti an be, 
That's lier than a little. J The ſenſe 
requires it to be read, 
« — nor a man that fears you more than he.“ 
Or more probably, 
46 nor a man but fears you leſs than he. 
«© That's leſſer than a little. Jouns, 
P. 490. I. 9. All the the contagion of the ſeuth light an you, 
You ſhames of Rome; you herds; of beils and 
plagres 
Plaifter you ver, &c.] Thus miſerably did 
the old editors give us th:s paſſage mangled, by bad pointing; 
and Mr. Pope would not induige his private ſenſe, by any 
alteration to make it inteliigible, The meaneſt judges of 
Engliſh muſt be aware, that no member of any ſentence 
can begin with a geritive caſe, and a preceding nominative 
be wanting to govern that and the verb. Where, there- 
fore, is the nominative to, of boils and plagues 
plaifter ycu ver ? or what ſenſe or ſyntax is there in the 
paſſage, as it here ſtands ? I reform'd the pointing in the 
apbendix to my Shakeſbeare reſicr'd, and Mr. Pepe has 
vouchſafed to embrace mv correction in his laſt edition. 
TEO.“ 
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p. 491. I. 10. V bo, ſenſible, cut-dares ] The old 
editions read, 

Who ſenſibly out-dares 
Thirlby reads, 

Who, ſenſible, out-does his ſenſeleſs ſcvord. 
He is followed by the later ccitors, but 1 have only takes 
half his correction. Jonns, 

L. 14. In the old editions it was, 

Calvus coiſb.] Plutarch, in the life of Coriolanus, relates 
this as the opinion of Cato the elder, that a great ſoldier ſhould 
carry terror in his looks and tone of voice; and the poet, 
hereby following the hiſtorian, is fallen into a great chrono- 


logical impropriety. THReEOB, 
L. 21, ——make remain] Is an old manner of ſpeak- 

ing, which means no more than remain. HAN. 
P. 492. 1. 1. frize their boncurs ] In the firſt 


edition it is, 

prize their urs. 
I know not who corrected it. A modern editor, who had 
made ſuch an improvement, would have ſpent half a page in 


oſtentation of his ſagacity. Jon xs, 
P. 493. I. 7. The Roman Cods, Ec. 
That both our pow'rs 


May give you thankſul ſacrifice !] This is an ad- 
dreſs and invocation to them, therefore we ſhould read, 
Ye Roman Gods, WarB. 
P. 494+ J. 6. The ſhepherd knocus not thunder from a tabor, 
More than I know the ſound of Marcius' tongue 
From ev ry meaner man.] This has the 4 of 
an imitation, whether Shakeſpeare really borrowed it, cr no, 
from the original: 1 mean, what Ulyſſes ſays in the Greek 
poet of being able-to diſtinguiſh Minerva's voice, tho' he did 
not ſee her. 
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P. 495. I. 19. And that you not delay the preſent, —] Del:y 


for let ſlip, | Wars, 
L. 20. —ſwords advanc'd,—] That is, ſwords lifted high, 
; Joaxs, 


P. 496. I. 6. Oh! me alone, make you a ſewerd of me.] This 
is undoubtedly nonſenſe. I conceive we ſhould read, 
Let me alone; make you a ſword of me? Jouxs, 
L. 13. As cauſe will be obey d;] Cauſe for occaſion, 
Wars, 
L. 14. —pleaſe you to march, X 

And four ſball quickly draw cut my command, 

Which men are beſ} . I cannot but ſuſpect 
this paſſage of corruption, Why ſhould they march, that 
four might ſelect thoſe that were beft inclin d? How would 
their inclinations be known? Who were the four that ſhould 
ſelect them? Perhaps we may read, 

pleaſe you to march, 

And fear ſhall quickly draw out of my command, 

Which men are /eaft inclin'd. 

It is eaſy to conceive that, by a Jittle negligence, fear might 
be changed to four, and leaſt to beg. Jonxs. 

Thid.] What ſenſe the word, four, can have here is diffi- 
cult to gueſs. Perhaps the poet wrote, 

And ſo I ſhall quickly draw out my command. 

That 1s, as the troops march by, I ſhall readily draw out ſuch 

as are fitteſt to malice up the party which is to act under my 

command, according as I ſhall find them moſt eager to be 

employed in this ſervice. REvIs.“ 
P. 497. I. 17. Wert thou the Hector, 

Toat cvas the whip of our bragg d regeny, ] The Romans 
boaſted themſelves deſcended from the "Trojans, how then 
was Hector the <obip of their progeny ? It muſt mean the whip 
with which the Trojans ſcourged the Greeks, which cannot 
be but by a very unuſual conſtruction, or the author mul 
have forgct the original of the Romans; unleſs <vhip has 
ſome meaning which includes acvantoge or ſuperiority, as we 
ſay, ke has the Whip-hand, for he bas the advantage. Joxns. 

L. 20. you Hane bum d me 
Li eur condemned ſecands.] For condenined, we way 
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read, contemned, V ou have, to my ſhame, ſcat me help <vbich 

I deſpiſe. 5 Jo HNS, 
P. 498. I. 13. Here is the fleed, we the capariſon.} I his is an 

odd encomium, the meaning is, this man p.rformed the action, 


and doe only filled up the ſhow. Jonxs. 
L. 16. — charter to extol—)] A privilege to praiſe her own 


ſon, Jouns. 
P. 499. I. 4. Should they not) That is, not be remembered. 
Jouns. 

L. 21. In the old copy: 

oben drums and trumpets ſhall, 

Þ th* field, prove flatterers, let courts and cities, 

Be made all of faiſ:-fac'd ſoothing. 

Wien fteel grows [oft as the paraſite's fill, 

Let Ya 4 nad Y —— % 7 —1 All here is 
miſerably corrupt and disjointed. We ſhould read the whole 
thus, 

—— when drums and trumpets ſhall 

T th' field, prove flatterers, let camps, as cities, 

Be made of talſe-fac'd ſoothing ! When ſteel grows 

Soft as the paraſite's filk, let Hymns be made 

An overture for the wars! : 

The thought is this, if one thing changes its uſual nature to 
a thing moſt oppoſite, there is no reaſon but that all the reſt 
which depend on it ſhould do ſo too. [If drums and trum- 
pets prove flatterers, let the camp bear the falſe face of the 
city.] And if another changes its uſual nature, that its op- 
polite ſhould do ſo too. [When ſteel ſoftens to the condition 
of the paraſite's ſilk, the peaceful hymns of devotion ſhould be 
employed to excite to the charge.] New, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, the thought, in the cemmon reading, was entirely 
loſt by putting in courts for camps: and the latter miſerably 
involved in nonſenſe, by blundering -ymns into him. 
Wars. 

P. 500. I. 3. To us, that give you trily.] The ſenſe and 
conſtruction both ſeem to require that we ſhould read, 

To us, that giv”: you truly. Revis.* 

L. 19. To undercreſt your good addition,] A phraſe from he- 
raldry, fignifying, that he would endeavour to fupport his 
good opinion of him. WarB. 


Io n 


Did. ] I underſtand the meaning to be, To illuſtrate this 
honourable diſtinction you have conferred on me by freſh ge. 
ſervings to the extent of my power. To undercreſt, I ſhould 
gueſs, ſignifies properly, to wear beneath the creſt as a part 
of a coat of arms, The name or title now given ſeems to be 
conſidered as the creſt, the promiſed future atchievements, 
as the future additions to that coat. Revs, 

L. 20. Toth' fairneſs of my power.) Fairneſs for utmoſt, 

Wars, 

Ibid.) I know not how fairneſs can mean utmeſt. When 
two engage on equal terms, we ſay it is fair; po. may 
therefore be equality ; in proportion equal to my poever, Jon xs. 

L. 25. The beſt, ] The chief men of Corioli. Jouxs. 

P. 501.1. 23. Being a Volſcian, &c.] It may be juſt obſerved, 
that Shakeſpeare calls the Volſci, Volſces, which the modern 
editors have changed to the modern termination, I mention 
it here, becauſe here the change has ſpoiled the meaſure, 

Being a Volſce, be that I am, Condition? onxs. 

P. 522. 1. 6. T. I patch at bim = wway.] The Reviſal reads 
poach, but perch, to which the objection is made, as no 
Engliſh word, is uſed in the midland counties for a rough vi- 
dent puſh. Jon xs. 

L. 10. ————for kim 

Stall fie cut of itſelf :=—] To miſchief him my 
valour ſhould deviate from its on native generoſity, Jon xs, 

L. II. —not fleep, nor ſanftuary, &c. 

Embarkments all of fury, —D-—] The dramatick en 
of this ſpeech is great. For after Aufidius had ſo generoul'y 
received Coriolanus in exile, nothing but the memory of this 
ſpeech, which lets one ſo well into Aufidius's nature, could 
make his after perfidy and baſeneſs at all probable. But the 
ſecond line of this impious rant is corrupt. For tho', indeed, 
he might call the ung Marcius at any of thoſe ſacred ſea- 
ſons and places an em4arkment of fury; yet he could not call 
the ſcaſons and places themſelves, ſo, We may believe therefore 
that Shakeſpeare wrote, 

Embarrments all of fury, &c,—/——— 
3. e. obſtacles. Tho' theſe ſeaſons and places are all obſtacles 
to my fury, yet, c. The Oxford Editor, in his uſual way, 
refined upon this emendation, in order to make it his own; 
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and ſo reads embankments, not conſidering how ill this meta- 
phor agrees with what is ſaid juſt after of their LIFTING up 
their ROTTEN privilege, which evidently refers to a wooden 
lar, not on an earthen Lark, Theſe two generals are drawn 
equally covetous of glory: But the Volſcian not fcrupulous 
about the means. And his immediate repentance, after the 
aflaſſinate, well agrees with ſuch a character. Wars, 
Ihid.] As this is a word quite new from Mr. Warburion's 
own coinage, from whence he hath ſo plentifully beſprinkled 
our poet's works with terms of baſe alloy, I am not much in- 
clined to accept it for current. The reading of the former 
editions was, embarkments, Why may not this word have 
the ſame meaning as, embargo, derived from the Spaniſh, 
embargar, to arreſt, ſtop, or ſtay ; whence alſo in the ſame 
language, embargacion, an arreſting, or ſtopping ? Or if the 
reader ſhould think it neceſſary that a new word ſhould be 
coined for the occafion, why not as well embargments ? Mr, 
Warburton's cavil about the uniformity of the metaphor is 
mere triflng, For an embarrment, made with a wooden bar, 
as he chuſes to have it, unleſs the faid bar be ſuppoſed to lift 
up itſelf, can no more lift up a privilege or cuſtom, than an 
enbar ment can. REIS.“ 
L. 17. At home, upon my brother's guard, ——] In my 
own houſe, with my brother poſted to protect him. Joux xs. 
L. 503. I. 5. Fray you, &c.] When the tribune, in reply 
to Menenius's remark on the people's hate cf Coriolanus, 
had obſerved that even beaſts know their friends, Menenius 
aſks, wvhom does the ⁊b f love ? Implying that there are beaſts 
which love no body, and that among thoſe beaſts are the peo- 
ple. OHNS, 
P. 404. I. 11. Towards the napes of your necks. With allu- 
fion to the fable, which ſays, that every man has a bag hang- 
ing before him, in which he puts his neighbour's faults, and 
another behind him, in which he ſtows his own. OHNS, - 
L. 22. one that converſes more, &c. ] Rather a late lier down 


than an early riſer. Jou xs. 
P. 505. I. 2. biſon, blind, in the old copies, is leſome, re- 
ſtored dy Mr. Theobald. Jou xs. 


L. 6. you wear out a geod, &c. ] It appears from this whole 
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ſpeech that Shakeſpeare miſtook the office of Præfecus ul, 
for the Fribune's office. ARB. 
L. 12. ſet up the bloody flag againſt all patience.) That is, de. 
clare war againft patience. There is not wit enough in this 
ſatire to recompence its groſſneſs. Jon xs. 
L. 26. -le, in a cheap eſtimation, is worth all your f rey. 
ceſſors ſince Deucalion, tho" peracwonture, ſome of the beſt of they 
ewere hereditary hangmen. | I won't pretend to affirm, that thi 
is an intimation of the cloſe of Juvenal's Sth fatire ; though it 
has very much the fame caſt, only exceeds it, I think, in 
humour, and poignancy of ſatire. 
Et tamen ut longè repetas, longẽque revolvas 
Nomen, ab infami gentem deducis afyl: : 
Majorum prizus ee tle tiorum, 
Aut paſtor fuit, aut illud quod dicere nolo. Trog.“ 
L. 30. berdſmen and plebeians.] As kings are called nu; 
2%). ok xs. 
P. 506. I. 9. Take my cap, Jupiter, and I thank 2 
Tho' Menenius is made a prater and a boon companion, ye: 
it was ot the deſign of the poet to have him prophane, and 
bid Fupiter take bis cap. Shakeſpeare's thought 1s very diffe. 
rent from what his editors dream'd of. He wrote, 
Take my cap, Jupiter, 
i.e. I will go offer a /ibatjon to thee, for this good news: 
which was the cuſtom of that time. There is a pleaſaniry, 
indeed, in his way of expreſſing it, very agreeable to his con- 
vivial character. But the editors, not knowing the uſe of 
this up, altered it to cap. Wax. 
Ibid.) Shakeſpeare ſo often mentions throwing up caps in 
this play, that Menenius may be well enough ſuppoſed to 
throw up his cap in thanks to Jupiter, ' Tous, 
P. 507. I. 7. Paſſe in our author's language, is fully n. 
ormed, OH NS, 


L. 23. He receiv'd in the repulſe of Tarquin ſeven hurts i th. 


Men. One i” th nech, and two i th” thigh : there's nine, 
that I know.) Seven,—one,—and two, and these 

make but nine? Surely, we may ſafely aſſiſt Menenius in his 
arithmetick, This is a ſtupid blunder : but wherever wt 
can account by a probable reaſon for the cauſe of it, That di 
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rects the emendation. Here it was eaſy for a negligent tran- 
{criber to omit the ſecond one as a needleſs repetition of the firſt, 
and to make a numeral word of 700. Wars. 
P. 508. I. 4. Which being advanc'd, declines, —] Volumnia, 
in her boaſting ſtrain, ſays, that her ſon, to kill his enemy, 
has nothing to do but to lift his hand up and let it it fall, 
| OHNS, 
L. 21. My gracious filence, bail] The epithet to ſilence ſhews 
it not to proceed from reſerve and ſullenneſs, but to the effect 
of a virtuous mind poſſeſſing itſelf in peace. The expreſſion 
is extremely ſublime; and the ſenſe of it conveys the fineſt 
praiſe that can be given to a good women. WAER. 
P. 50g. I. 22. From ⁊ubom I bade receia d not only greetings, 
But, with them, change of L onours.] Change of honours 
is a very poor expreſſion, and communicates but a very poor 
idea, I have ventured to ſubſtitute, charge; i. e. a freſh 
charge or commiſſion. Theſe words are frequently miſtaken 
for each other, Tu xo.“ 
Ibid.) So all the editions read, But Mr. Theobald has 
ventured (as he expreſſes it) to ſubſtitute charge. For change, 
he thinks, is a very poor expreſſion, and communicates but 4 
very poor idea, He had better have told the plain truth, and 
confeiſed that it communicated none at all to him: However, 
it has a very good one in itſelf; and fignifies variety of bo- 
nours; as change of raiment, amongſt the writers of that time, 
ſignified variety of raiment. Wars. 
P. 510. I. 4. Into a rapture—] Rapture, a common term 
at that time uſed for a fit, ſimply, So, to be rap'd ſignified, t9 
bein a fit. WARB, 
L. 13. Commit the war F white and damaſt, in 
Their nicely gatu led cheeks, =) This commixture of 
cobite and red could not, by any figure of ſpeech be called a 
war, becauſe it is the agreement and union of the colours that 
make the beauty, We ſhould read, 1 
——the ware of white and damaſx 
i. e. the commodity, the merchandiſe, Wars. 
Ibid.) Has the commentator never heard of roſes contending 
with lilies for the empire of a lady's cheek ? The oppoſition of 


colours, though not a commixture, may be called a war. 


Jon xs. 
Vol. V. PART II. B 
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L. 16. As if that whatſoever God,] That is, as if that G54 
evbo leads him, <oha!jcever God he be. Jonxs, 
L. 24. Frem cobere be jhould begin and end,——] Perhaps 
it ſhould be read, | 
From where he ſhould begin ran end,— on xs. 
P. 521.1. 4. As be is proud 70 dot. ] I ſhould rather think the 
author wrote proze : becauic the common reading is ſcarce 


ſenſe or Engliſh. Wars, 
Ibid.) Proud to de, is the ſame as, proud of doing, very 
plain ſenſe, and very common Engliſh, Jou xs. 


P. 518. 1. 1, ——---This, as yen ſay, ſuggeſted 

Alt ſome time, wvben bis 8 inſolence 

Sball teach the people, which, (time ſhall nat want, 

If be be put upon't, and that's as eajy, 

As to ſet dogs on ſheep ) <vill be the fire | 

To kindle their dry ftubble 5 and their blaze | 

Shall darken bim for ever.] As nominatives are ſometimes 
wanting to the verb, ſo on the other hand, as this paſſage 
has been all along pointed, we have a redundance : for two 
relative pronouns, this and ⁊obieb, ſtand as nominatives to 
vill be. There is, beſides, one word ſtill in this ſentence, 
which, notwithſtanding the concurrence of the printed co- 
pies, I ſuſpect to have admitted a ſmall corruption, Why 
ſhould it be imputed as a crime to Coriolanus, that he was 
prompt to zeach the people? Or how was it any ſoaring in- 
ſolence in a patrician to attempt this? The poet muſt certain- 
ly have wrote, 


When his ſoaring inſolence 
Shall reach the people; 

i. e. when it ſhall extend to impeach the conduct, or touch 
the character of the people. I regulated and amended this 
pailage in the appendix to my Shakeipeare e ; and Mr. 
Pope has reformed it, with me, in his laſt edition, TuEOB.“ 

1719. — carry With us ears and eyes, &c.] That is, let us 
obſerve what paſſes, but keep — fixed on our deſign 


of cruſhing Coriolanus. Jou xs, 
P. 513. I. 10. be wav'd —)] That is, be vould wave in- 
differently, | 1 OHNS. 


L. 19. — ſupple and courteous to the people, bonnetted,) The 
ſenſe, l think, requires that we ſhould read, argonnerted, Who 
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have riſen only by pulling off their hats to the people. Bon- 
netted may relate to the people, but not without harſhneſs. 
OHNS, 
P. 514. 1. 18. Your loving motion toward the common body, 
Your kind interpoſition with the common people. ſou xs. 
L. 23. The Theam of our aſſembiy,] Here is a fault in the 
exprefſion : And had it affected our author's knowledge of 
nature, I ſhould have adjudged it to his tranſcribers or edi- 
tors; but as it affects only his knowledge in hiſtory, I ſup- 
poſe it to be his own. He ſhould have ſaid your aſſembly. 
For till the Lex Attinia (the author of which is ſuppoſed by 
Sigonius, | De Vetere Italiæ Jure] to have been contemporary 
with Quintus Metellus Macedonicus, the Tribunes had not 
the privilege of entering tbe ſenate, but had ſeats placed for 
them near the door on the outſide of the houſe, WASI. 
P. 515. I. 1. That's off, that's off. } That is, that is nothing 
to the purpoſe, ſonxs. 
L. 27. —howw cas be flatter,] The reaſoning of Menenius 
is this: how can he be expected to practiſe flattery to others, 
who abhors it ſo much, that he cannot hear it even when of- 
fered to himſelf, Jon xs. 
P. 516. 1, 6. When Targuin made a head for Rome, ] 
When Tarquin, who had been expelled, raiſed a porver to re- 
cover Rome. Jonuns, 
L. 18. And in the brunt of ſeventeen battles fince.] I cannot 
help making a remark upon this circumſtance of our author's 
conduct, whether caſual or deſignedly. It is ſaid, and the 
fact is true, that he has followed Plutarch very cloſely in his 
ſtory ; but he deviates from him in one point, by which he 
ſeems to decline a ſtrange abſureity in the calculation of time. 
Shakeſpeare tells us, that, at fixteen years old, Coriolanus 
began his ſoldie:ſhip, when Tarquin made head to regain his 
kingdom; and that in ſeventeen battles he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
with exemplary bravery and ſucceſs, Plutarch likewiſe Jays, 
that our her» {et out in arms a youth, that his firſt expedition 
was whei. arquin made this puſh, and that he fignalized 
himſelf in war for ſeventeen years ſueceſſively. Now it hap- 
pened a little unluckily for Plutarch's account that this at- 
tempt of Tarquin was made Anno U. C. 258, and Coriola- 
nus was banihed, nay and * within the period of eight 
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years after his firſt campaign, Anno U. C. 266. There 3 
ſomething again lies croſs on the other ſide, that if Corio. 
lanus was fo young when he commenced ſoldier, and if the 
interval was ſo ſhort betwixt that and his baniſhment, he 
was too young to have been admitted a candidate for the con- 
ſulſhip. The compliment of that office ſo early to any mag 
was a proſtitution of dignity, that, I think, was never made 
till the times of the Emperors, when ſervitude had debaſed 
the very ſpirits of the Romans, Tis certain, there is ſome 
miſtake in the computation of this great man's years, 1 
ſhould conjecture (were there any proots to ſecond it) that he 
ſtarted into notice as a ſoldier, when Tarquin was expelled 
Rome, Anno U. V. 245; and allowing him to be only 18 
years of age then, at the time of his own bamiſ:ment (U. C. 
264) we ſhali find him 47 years old; a period of life, at 
which the city could ſcarcely have refuſed one of his extra. 
ordinary merit the csnſulſ>ip, But this is no more than an 
attempt to reconcile improbabilities by gueſs, TREROB3.“ 
L. 27. every motion | | 
Was tim d <vith dying cries. ] The cries of 

the ſlaughtered regularly followed his motions, as muſic and 


a dancer accompany each other, Jonxs. 
L. 29. The mortal gate——] The gate that was made the 
ſcene of death. Jou xs. 


P. 517. I. 11. He carrot but Sith 3 fit the boneurs,) 
That is, no honour will be too great for him; he will ſhew 


a mind equal to eny elevation. Jon xs. 
L. 16. Than miſery itſelf <vould give] Miſery for 
avarice; becauſe a miſer ſigniſies an avaricious, Wars, 


L. 17. Com, —and is content 

To ſpend his time to end it. 

Men. He's right noble.) The laſt words of Comi- 
nius's ſpeech are altogether unintelligible, Shakeſ care, I 
ſuppoſe, wrote the paſſage thus, | 
and 1s content 

To ſpend his time—— 

Men. To end it, He's right noble. 
Cominius, in bis laſt words, was entering upon a new topic 
in praiſe of Coriolanus, when his warm friend Menenius, 
impatient to come to the ſubject cf the honours deſigned him 
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interrupts Cominius, and takes him ſhort vith, 70 end it; 
i. e. to end this long diſcourſe in one word, be's right noble. 
Let him be called for. This is exactly in came and re- 
ſtores the paſſage to ſenſe. WAB. 
Ibid.) 1 know not whether my conceit will be approved, 
but I cannot forbear to think that our author wrote thus, 
be rewards 
His deeds with doing them, and is content 
To ſpend his time, to ſpcnd it. 
To do great acts for the ſake of doing them; to peed 1 his 
life for the ſake of ſpending i it. Jon Ns. 
L. 27. It then remains, 

That you do ſpeak to th' people.] Coriolanus was ba- 
niſhed U. C. 262. But till the time of Manlius Torquatus 
U. C. 393, the ſenate choſe both the Conſuls: and then the 
people, aſſiſted by the ſeditious temper of the tribunes, got 
the choice of one. But if he makes Rome a Democracy, 
which at this time was a perfect Ariſtocracy; he ſets the ba- 
lance even in his Timon, and turns Athens, which was a 
perfect Democracy, into an Ariſtocracy, But it would be 
unjuſt to attribute this entirely to his ignorance; it ſome- 
times proceeded from the too powerful blaze of his imagina- 
tion, which when once lighted up, made all acquired know- 
ledge fade and diſappear betore it. For ſometimes again we 
find him, when occaſion ſerves, not only writing up to the 
truth of hiſtory, but fitting his ſentiments to the niceſt man- 
ners of his peculiar ſubject, as well to the dignity of his cha- 


rafters, as the dictates of nature in general, Wars. 
P. 519. I. 1. Once;] Once here means the ſame as when we 
lay, once for all. Mr. Pope reads, Oons ! THEOEB,* 


L. 4. We bave poever A vurſelves to do it, but it is a power 
that wwe have no power io de.] I am perſuaded this was intended 
as a ridicule on the Auguſtine manner of defining free-2will at 
that time in the ſchools, Wars. 

Lid.] A ridicule may be intended, but the ſenſe is clear 
enough, P:xver firſt ſignifies na aral porver or force, and then 
moral poxwer or right, Davies has uſed the ſame word with 
great variety of meaning. 

Uſe all thy porvers that heavenly porvey to praiſe, 
That gave thee peer to do, — Jonxs, 
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L. 15. — multitude.] Hanmer reads, mary-headed 
monſter, but without neceſſity, To be many-beaded includes 
monſtrouſneſs. Jou xs, 
20. if all cur vvits were to iſſue out of one ſcull, &.] 
Meaning, though our having but one intereſt was moſt ap- 
parent, yet our wiſhes and projects would be infinitely dif. 
cordant. This meaning the Oxford Editor has totally dif. 
charged, by changing the text thus, 
| iſſue out of our ſculls, Wars, 

P. 520. I. 5. the fourth would return for conſcience ſale, 
help to get thee a wife.) A ſly ſatirical infinuation how ſmall 
u capacity of wit is neceſſary for that purpoſe : But every day's 
experience of the ſex's prudent diſpoſal of themſelves, may 
be ſufficient to inform us how unjuſt it is. Waxs, 

P. 52 1. I. 3. I wwould they would forget me, like the virtues 

Which our divines leſe by them.] i. e. I wiſh 
they would forget me, as they do thoſe virtuous precepts, 
which the divines preach up to them, and loſe by them, 28 
it were, by their neglecting the practice. ' TxrEosB,* 

Ibid.] i. e. The virtues which divines recommend, Theſe 
by a fine figure he repreſents as loſt upon unmoved hearers, 
But the Oxford editor, who does all he can to make the 
poet unpoetical, alters virtues to advices, WAB.“ 

P. 522. 1. 23. I ill not ſeal your knowledge -] I will not 
ſtrengthen or compleat your knowledge, The {.al is that 
which gives authenticity to a writing. Jon xs. 

L. 30. Why --- ſhould I and here, 

To * of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 

Their needleſs voucher ? ] Why ſtand I here in this 
ragged apparel to beg of Hob and Dick, and ſuch others as 
make their appearance here, their unneceſſary votes. I rather 
think we ſhould read, 

&© Their needleſs wouches,” 

But woucher may ſerve, as it may perhaps ſignify either the 
act or the agent. .. Jouxs. 

id.] --- this <voolviſh gown.) Significs this rough I irſute 
gown. Jon xs. 

Thid.)] This line and the next in p. 523, rejected by 

| HanMER, 


P. 525. I. 5, --- aged cuſtom,] This was a ſtrange inatten- 


tie 
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tion. The Romans at this time had but lately changed the 
regal for the conſular government; for Coriolanus was ba- 
niſhed the eighteenth year after the expulſion of the kings. 
Wars. 
L. 11. --- ignorant to ſee :?] The Oxford editor alters ig- 
norant to impotent, not knowing that ignorant at that time fig- 
nified impotent, WARB. 
Ihid.] That ignorant at any time has, otherwiſe than con- 
ſequentially, the ſame meaning with impotent, I do not lgnow : 
It has no ſuch meaning in this place, Mere you ignorant to 
fer it, is, did you want knowledge to diſcern it. Jon xs. 
P. 526. 1. 8. free contempt,] That is, with contempt 
open and unreſtrai ned. Jou xs. 
L. 29. enforce bis pride, Object his pride, and enforce 
the objection. Jonxs. 
P. 527. I. 11. You rather muſt do, than wwhat you ſhould do.] 
This lame verſe may be thus reſtored : | 
« You rather muſt do, than wich what you ſhould do,” 
REvISs.“ 
L. 22. And Cenſorinus, darling of the people,] This verſe 
T have ſupplied: a line having been certainly left out in this 
place, as will appear to any one who conſults the beginning 
of Plutarch's lite of Coriolanus, from whence this paſſage is 
directly tranflated. Por E. 
L. 24. And Cenſorinus, 
Was his great anceſtor.) Now the firſt Cenſor was 
ercated U. C. 314. and Conolanus was baniſhed U. C. 262. 
The truth is this; the paſſage, as Mr. Pope obſerves above, 
was taken from Plutarch's life of Coriolanus; who, ſpeak- 
ing of the houſe of Coriolanus, takes notice both of his 
anceſtors and of his poſterity, which our author's haſte not 
giving him leave to obſerve, has here confounded one with 
the other. Another inſtance of his inadvertency, from the 
ſame cauſe, we have in the firſt part of Henry IV, where an 
account 1s given of the priſoners taken on the plains of Hol- 
medon. 
ce Mordake the earl of Fife, and eldeſt ſon, 
« To beaten Douglas A 
But the earl of Fife was not ſon to Douglas, but to Robert 
duke of Albany, governor of Scotland. Ee took his account 
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from Holingſhcad, whoſe words are, “ and of priſoners 
amongſt others were theſe, Mordacł earl of Fife, ſon to the 
governor Ar tin ald, earl Douglas, &c.“ And he imagined 
that the governor and carl Douglas were one and the fame 
perion, Tu ROB. & Wars, 

L. 29. Scaling his preſent bearing with bis paſt,] That is, 
weighing his paſt and preſent behaviour. Jonxs, 

P. 528. 1. 11. The vantage of his anger.) Mark, catch, 
and i prove the opportunity which his haſty anger will afford 


us. Jonxs. 
P. 529. 1. 19. prank them in authority —) Plume, diſ- 

pay themſelves. OHNS, 
530. 1. 8, —— why rule you not their teeth ?] The me- 


taphor is from men's ſetting a bull-dog or maſtiff upon any 
one. Wars, 
L. 25. Not unlike, 

Each way, to better yours.] i. e. likely to provide 
better for the ſecurity of the commonwealth than you (whoſe 
bufineſs it is) will do. To which the reply is pertinent, 

« Why then ſhould I be Conſul ?” | 
Yet the reftleſs humour of reformation in the Oxford editor 
diſturbs the text to, 
© ———— better you. WaRksB, 

P. 531.1. 5. The people are abus'd, ſet n;] This is pointed, 
as if the ſenſe were, the people are ſet on the by the tribunes ; 
dut I don't take that to be the poet's meaning, Cominius 
makes a ſingle reflection, and then bids the train ſet forward, 
as again afterwards ; 

« Well, on to the market-place,” 
And ſo in ſulius Cæſar; 
« Set en, and leave no ceremony out.” Turo.“ 

L. 6. —— This Fall. ing 

Becomes nat Rome; —] That is, the trick of difh- 
mulation, this ſhuffling 
% Let theſe be no more believ'd 
ce Thac paiter with us in a double ſenſe,” Nfacletb. 
| Jonxs. 

L. 7. Falſly for treacherouſly. Jonxs, 

L. 16. Let them regerd me, as I do not flatter, 

Aud tl ere bekold ibemſelues;] Let them look in the 


1 
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mirror which I hold up to th m, a mirror which does not 
fatter, and ſee themſelves. Jonxs. 
p. 532. J. 11. minnows ? — i. e. Small fry, WAR R. 
L. 13. Tapas from the canon, | Was contrary to the eſtab- 
liſhed rule; it was a form of ſpeech to which he has no 
right. Jou Ns. 
L. 16. You grave, but wreckleſs ſenatort,] We ſhould read, 
c reckleſs ſenators, 2 
i. e. Careleſs. | Warns, 
L. 19. The horn and noiſe —] Alluding to his having called 
him Triton before. | Wars. 
L. 22. Then wail your ignorance ; —] Ignorance for impo- 
tence; becauſe it makes impotent, The Oxford editor not 
underſtanding this, tranſpoſes the whole ſentence according 
to what in his fancy is accuracy. Wars. 
Ibid.] Hanmer's tranſpoſition deſerves notice. 

ce It they have power, 

« Let them have cuſhions by you; if none, awake 

cc Your dangerous lenity; if you are learned, 

« Be not as common fools ; if you are not, 

« Then vail your ignorance. You are plebeians, &c.“ 
| neither think the tranſpoſition of one editor right, nor the 
interpretation of the other, The ſenſe is plain enough with- 
out ſuppoſing ignorance to have any remote or confequential 
ſenſe, © If this man has power, let the ignorance that gave 
it him vail or bow down before him.” Jonxs. 

L. 25. ore Plebeians, 
If they be ſenators; and they are no leſs, 
When, both your woices blended, the great t taſte 
Moſt palates theirs, —) Theſe lines may, I think, 
be made more intelligible by a very ſlight correction. 
« they no leſs (than ſenators) 
« When, both your voices blended, the great'ſt taſte 
« Muſt palate theirs.” 
When the taſte of the great, the patricians, muſt palate, muſt 
pleaſe (or muſt ery} that cf the plebeians. Jouns, 
L. 27. when the greateſt taſle 
Moſt palates theirs ] There ſeems to me no 


need of emendation, The meaning is, © that ſenators and 


Plebeians are equal, when the higheſt taſte is heſt pleaſed 


— 
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with that which pleaſes the loweſt. Sr VENS, 
L. 31. Than ever frown'd in Greece! ——] i. e. That ever 
projected or executed laws. Wars. 


L. 32. and my ſoul akes —) The miichief and abſur- 
dity of what is called Imperium in imperio, is here finely ex- 
preſſed, Wars. 

P. 533. I. 19. They <vould not thread the gates ;] That is, 
paſs them. We yet tay, to thread an alley, Jorns, 

L. 24. — could never be the native —] Native for natural 
birth, Wars, 


Ibid.) Native is here not natural birth, but natural parent, 
or cauſe of birth. But I would read motive, which, without 
any diſtortion of its meaning, ſuits the ſpeaker's purpoſe, 

OHNS, 
P. 534. I. 4. © No, take more; ) 
« What may be ſworn by, Both divine and 
« human 
« Seal what end withal !” 
i. e. No, I will till proceed, and the truth of what I ſhall 
ſay may be ſworn to. And may both divine and human 
powers (i. e. the Gods of Rome and Senate) confirm and ſup- 
port my concluſion, Wars. 
1hid.} Read, with the Reviſal, 
« What may be ſworn by, both divine and human, 
« Seal, what I end withal, Jouxs. 

L. 12. purpoſe ſo barr d, it follows, 

Nething is done to purpoſe, —] This is ſo like Polo- 
nius's eloquence, and ſo much unlike the reſt of Coriolanus's 
language, that I am apt to think it ſpurious, Wars, 

L. 15, That love the fundamental part of ſtate 

More than you doubt the change ft; —] i. e. Who 
are ſo wedded to accuſtomed forms in the adminiſtration, that 
in your care for the preſervation of thoſe, you overlook the 
danger the conſtitution incurs by ſtrictly adhering to them. 
This the ſpeaker, in vindication of his conduct, artfully re- 
preſents to be his caſe; yet this obſervation the Oxford editor, 
with one happy daſh of his pen, in amending doubt to do, 
entirely aboliſhes. | WARB. 

id.] To daubt is to fear. The meaning is, you whoſe 
zeal predominates over your terrors; you who not ſo much 
fear the danger of violent meaſures, as with the good to 
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which they are neceſſary, the preſervation of the original 
conſtitution of our government. Jou xs. 
L. 22. Mangles true judgment, —] Judgment for govern- 
ment. ö Wars. 
Ibid.)} Judgment is judgment in its common ſenſe, or the 
faculty by which right is diſtinguiſhed from wrong. Jon xs. 
L. 23. — which ſheuld become it] Become, tor adorn. Wars. 
Ibid.) Integrity is in this place ſoundneſs, uniformity, con- 
ſiſtency, in the tame ſenſe as Dr. Warburton often uſes it 
when he mentions the integrity of a metaphor, To become, to 
ſuit, to befit. | Jouxs, 
P. 535. J. 3. — it muff be meet, ) Hanmer reads, 
ce it muſ} be law. 
And Dr. Warburton follows him, ſurely without neceſſity. 
OHNS, 
P. 537. 1. 8. — very poiſonous, 1 read, are very — 
OHNS, 
L. 23. Com. Stand faf?, &c.) This ſpeech certainly ſhould 
be given to Coriolanus; for all his friends perſuade him to 
retire, So Cominius preſently after; 
« Come, Sir, along with us.” Wars. 
P. 538. I. 8. One time æuill owe another.] I know not whe- 
ther to oxve in this place means to Poſſeſs right, or to be in- 
debted, Either ſenſe may be admitted. One time, in which 
the people are ſeditious, will give us pozver in ſome other time; 
or, this time of the people's predominance will run them in 
debt ; that is, will lay them open to the law, and expoſe 
them hereafter to more ſervile abjection. Jonns, 
P. 540. I. 8. To eject᷑ him hence 
Were but one danger, and to keep bim here 
Our certain death ;| This reading, which has 
obtain'd in the printed copies, deſtroys that climax which 
evidently ſeems deſign d here, and flattens the fentiment. In 
my opinion, the tribune would ſay, “ To baniſh him, will 
be hazardous to us; to let him remain at home, our certain 
deftruction. TahEoB,* 
L. 27. This is clean kam.] i. e. awry. So Cotgrave in- 
terprets Tout vad contrepoil, All goes clean lam. Hence a Kam- 
bre for a crooked ſtick, or the bend in a horſe's hinder- leg. 
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Did.] The Welch word for crovked is ham. Jonxs. 

L. 30. In former copies: 

Men. The ſerwice of the foot, &c.] Nothing can be more 
evident than that this could never be ſaid by Coriolanus', 
apologiſt, and that it was ſaid by one of the Tribunes; I have 


therefore given it to Sicinius. | Wars, 
P. 542. l. 13. 1 muſe,] That is, I wonder, I am at a loſe, 
onxs. 

L. 18. — my ordinance —] My rank, — 


P. 543. 1. 2. —— /effer bad been 
The things that thwart your diſpoſitions,] The 
old copies exhibit it, 
The things of your diſpoſitions,” 
A few letters replac'd, that by ſome careleſneſs drop'd out, 
reſtore us the poet's genuine reading; 
«© The tbævartings of your diſpoſitions.” Trxoz,* 
L. 19. Before be ſhould thus floop to th* heart —] This non- 
fenſe ſhould be reformed thus, 
« Before he thus ſhould ſtoop to th" herd,” 
i. 3 a e Wiy f : Turo. 
544. I. 14. orce you — | Why urge you, Touns. 
-L. 18. — baſtards, and Habil. 2 J 
Of no allowance to your boſom's truth.] I read, 
« Of no alliance. 
therefore baſtards. Joxns, 
L. 27. J am in this 
Your wife, ycur fon : the ſenators, the nobles, — 
And ycu, 2 The pointing of the printed copies 
makes ftark nonſenſe of this paſſage, Volumnia is perſuad- 
ing Coriolanus that he ought to flatter the people, as the ge- 
neral fortuſſe was at ſtake; and ſays, that, in this advice, 
the ſpeaks as his wife, as his ſon; as the ſenate, and body of 
the patricians; who were in ſome meaſure link'd to his 
conduct. Wars, 
Ibid.) I rather think the meaning is, I am in their condi- 
tion, I am at ſtate, together with your <vife, your ſon, Ion Ns. 
L. 29. — eur general leut: — ] Our common over, Jer. 


L. 32. — that want —] IJ he <vant of their loves. Jouns. 
P. 545. 1. 3. Not what =] In tis place not ſeems to 
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henify not enly. Jonxs. 
L. 10. — waving thy head, 
Which otten, thus, correcting thy flout beart,] But 


do any of the ancient, or modern maſters of elocution pre- 


ſcribe the waving the bead, when they treat of action? Or 
how does the waving the head correct the ſtoutneſs of the 
heart, or evidence humility? Or laſtly, where 1s the ſenſe 
or grammar of theſe words, Ml ich often, thus, &c.? Theſe 
queſtions are ſufficient to ſhew that the lines are corrupt, I 
would read therefore, 
cc waving thy hand, | 
« Which ſoften thus, correcting thy ſtout heart.“ 

This is a very proper precept of action ſuiting the occafion z 
Wave thy hand, ſays ſhe, and ſoften the action of it thus, — 
then ſtrike upon thy breaſt, and by that action ſhew the peo- 
ple thou haſt corrected thy ſtout heart, All here is fine and 
proper, , Wars, 

Ibid.) The correction is ingenious, yet I think it not right. 
Head or band is indifferent. The hand 1s'zvaved to gain at- 
tention ; the bead is ſhiken in token of ſorrow, The word 
wave ſuits better to the hand, but in conſidering the author's 
language, too much ftreis muſt not be laid on propriety 
againſt the copies, I would read thus, 

© _— Waring thy head, 
« With often, thus, correcting thy ſtout heart.“ 

That is, 28 thy bead, and ſtriting thy breaſt, The alter- 
ation is ſlight, and the geſture recommended not improper, 


UHNS, 
P. 546. 1. 7. — my unvarbed ſconce?] The NT of 
the people uſed to preſent themiclves to them in ſordid and 

neglected dreſſes, Jon xs. 

L. 10. Yet were there but this ſingle plot, to laſe 

This mould of Marcius, ] The pointing of all the 
impreſſions ſhews, the editors did not underſtand this paſſage, 
What plot is this, they are dreaming of, to loſe the mould of 
Marcius ? — but let and mould are but one and the ſame 
thing; and mean no more than the fleſh and ſubſtance of 
Marcius's body, „ Were there no other conſequences an- 
nex'd, ſays he, than the deſtruction of my body, they ſhould 
grind it to powder; Sc. Turox.“ 


| 
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a”, — ſingle plot —] i. e. piece, portion zapplied to 2 
piece of earth, and here elegantly transferred to the body; 


carcaſe. Wars, 
L. 23. Which quired with my drum,] Which played in con. 
cert with my drum. Jonxs, 
L. 26, Tent in my cheeks,) To tent 1s to take up reſidence, 
OH Ns, 
L. 31. to honour mine own truth, | Ie - udhig 
die Xuveo reauTove Pythagoras. Jonxs. 
547. |. 5. let 


Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous floutneſs ; —] This is obſcure, 
Perhaps ſhe means, „Go, do thy worſt ; let me rather fee} 
the utmoſt extremity that thy pride can bring upon us, than 
live thus in fear of thy dangerous obſtinacy. Jon xs. 
P. 548. 1. 20. i tb' truth o' tb cauſe.] This is not 
very eaſily underſtood. We might read, 
E «K c er th' truth o' th' cauſe.” Jonxs. 
P. 549. I. 1. and to bave his wvord 
Of cextradiction.—] The ſenſe here falls mi- 
ſerably. He bath been uſed, ſays the ſpeaker, ever to conquer 
And what then? — and to contradict. We ſhould read and 
point it thus, 
t And to have his wo 
«© Off contradiction 
i. e. to have his opinion carry it without contradiction. Here 
the ſenſe riſes elegantly. © He ufed ever to conquer; nay 
to conquer without oppoſition, WAI. 
Ibid.] To have bis cvord of contradiction is no more than, 
he is uſed to contradict; and to have his wword, that is, not to be 
oppoſed. We till tay of an obſtinate diſputant, be will have 
the laſt word. Jonxs. 
L. 4. —— ich lot 
With us to break his neck.] A familiar phraſe of that 
time, ſignifying <vorks evith us. But the Oxford editor un- 
derſtanding the ſenſe better than the expreſſion, gives us here 
Shakeſpeare's meaning in his own words, Wars, 
1:id.)] To lock is to ⁊vait or exßect. The ſenſe, I believe, 
ie, © What he has in his heart is <vaiting there to help us to 
break his neck, Jon Ns. 
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L. 11. — plant love among ft you 
Though cur large temples with the ſhews of peace, 
And not our ftreets with <var !) We ſhould read, 
Jhrong our large temples. The other is rank my 
HEOB, 


p. 550. I. 8. do not take 
. His rougher actions for malicious ſounds :) I have 
no manner of apprehenſion how a man's actions can be miſ- 
taken for «vords, It would be very abſurd, as well as extra- 
ordinary, were I to do a ſaucy thing in company, for the per- 
ſon offended to tell me, Sir, you give me very impudent lan- 
guage. This would be, certainly, taking actions for ſounds : 
We may remember, a rowghneſs of accent was one of Corio- 
lanus's diſtinguiſhing characteriſticks. I corrected this paſ- 
ſage in the appendix to my Shakeſpeare reftor*d, and Mr. 


Pope has embraced it in his laſt edition, Taxzos.* 
L. 11. Envy is here taken at large fer malignity or ill in- 
tention. Jon Rs. 


L. 20, --- all ſcaſon d ace, ] --- All office eftabliſhed and ſettled 
by time, and made familiar to the people by long uſe. Ion xs. 
P. 551.1. 28, --- @s now at laſt ---] Read rather, has new 


at laſt, Jouns. 
L. 29, not in the preſence -] Net ſtands again for not 
only. Jon xs. 
P. 552. 1. 11. ] For Rome, Tu EOR. vulg. from Rome. 
Jon xs. 
L. 15. My dear wife's eſtimate,] 1 love my country beyond 
the rate at which 1 walue my dear <wife, Jon xs. 


L. 30. --- Have the poxver till 
To banifh your defenders, "till at length, 
Your ignorance, which finds not, till it feels, &c.] 
„Still retain the power of baniſhing your defenders, till 
your undiſcerning folly, which can foreſee no conſequences, 
leave none in the city but yourſelves, who are always labour- 
ing your own deſtruction.“ | 
It is remarkable, that, among the political maxims of the 
ſpeculative Harrington, there is one which he might have 
borrowed from this ſpeech. The people, ſays he, cannot ſee, 
but they can feel, It is not much to the honour of the people, 
twat they have the ſame character of ſtupidity from their 
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enemy and their friend. Such was the power of our author: 
mind, that he looked through life in all its relations private 
and civil, Jon xs. 

P. 553. I. 3. Abated here carries the ſenſe of ſunk and d.. 
miniſhed in ſpirit and courage. Hax,* 

L. 13. Fortune s blows, 

When moſt ftruck home, being gentle ducunded, craves 

A noble cunning, —) This is the ancient and authentic read. 
ing. The modern editors have, for gentle <vounded, filently 
ſubſtituted gently 2warded, and Dr, Warburton has explained 
gently by nobly. It is good to be ſure of our author's word 
before we go about to explain their meaning. 

The ſenſe is, When fortune ſtrikes her hardeſt blows, to 
be wonnded, and yet continue calm, requires a generous policy, 
He calls this calmneſs cunning, becauſe it is the effect of re. 
flection and philoſophy. Perhaps the firſt emotions of na. 
ture are nearly uniform, and one man differs from another in 
the power of endurance, as he is better regulated by precept 
and inſtruction. 

They bore as heroes, but they felt as men, Jouxs. 

P. 554. I. 26. —caurelous baits and practice.] By artful and 


falſe tricks, and treaſon. Jonxs. 
L. 27. My firſt fon.) Firſt, 1. e. nobleſt, moſt eminent of 
men. Wars. 


Ibid.) The Reviſal reads, my fierce ſon; but ſurely þ-/ 


may ſtand, for firſt in excellence. Primus wirorum. Jouxs. 


P. 555.1. 13. My friends of noble touch.) i. e. of true meti 
unallay d. Metaphor taken from trying gold on the touch. 
Kone, Wars, 

P. 556. 1. 18. Sic. Are you mankind ? 

Vol. Ay, fool. Is that a ſhame * Note but this fool. 

Was not a man my father *—) The word mankind is uſe 
maliciouſiy by the firſt ſpeaker, and taken perverſely by the 
ſecond, A mankind woman is a woman with the roughnels 
of a man, and, in an aggravated ſenſe, a woman ferocious, vic- 
tent, and eager to ſhed blood. In this ſenſe Sicinius aſks Vo- 
lumnia, if ſhe be antind. She takes mankind for a huma? 
rreature, and accordingly cries out, 

Note but this fool. 
Was not a man my father ? on xe. 
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L. 20. —-Hadſ thou foxſhip] Fadſt thou, fool as thou 
art, mean cunning enough to aways Jon — 
P. 888. I. 11. but your fawour is well appear tongue. 
This 2 — al We ſhould read, 3 

—is well appeal d, 61 
i, e, brought into remembrance, Wars. 
Ibid.) 1 ſhould read, 
—is well ear d. 
that is, frengtbenad, 2 — a word uſed by our author. 

My title is affear' d. acbeth. To repeal may be to bring 
to remembrance, but appeal has another meaning. Jouns, 

P. 559. I. 15. already in the entertainment.) That is, tho" 
not «rally encamped yet already in pay, To entertain an 
army is to take them into pay. Jonuns., 

P. 560.1. 8. Ob, world, thy ſlippery turns ! &c.] This fine 
picture of common friendſhips, is an artful introduction to 
the ſudden league, which the poet makes him enter into with 
Aufidius: and no leſs artful an apology for his commencing 
enemy to Rome, WAB. 

L. 18. —So, with me, | 

My country have I and my lovers left; 

This enemy's tozon I'll enter; if be ſlay me, &c.] He whe 
reads this would think that he read the lines of Shake- 
ſpeare, except that Coriolanus, being already in the town, 
ſays, he «vill enter it, Vet the old edition exhibits it thus: 

— — 80, with me, 

My birth-place have I, and my loves upon 

This enemie town; I'll enter if he ſlay me, &c. 

The intermediate line ſeems to be loſt, in which conforma- 
bly to his former obſervation, he ſays, that be has loſt bis 
birtb- place and bis loves upon a petty diſpute, and is trying 
his chance in this enemy torun; he then cries, turning to the 
houſe of Aufidius, Til enter if he ſlay me. 

I have preſerved the common reading, becauſe it is, tho 
faulty, yet intelligible, and the original paſſage, for want of 
copies, cannot be reſtored. OHNS, 

P. 563. 1. 8. -A good memory.] The Oxford Editor, not 
knowing that memory was uſed that time for memorial, alters 
it to memorial, Wars. 

Vor, V. PAR II. C 
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L. 22. A beart cf wreak in tbee] A heart of reſentment, 


Jonxs, 
L. 23. maim: 
. Of pame——] That 1s, diſgraceful diminutions of 
territory. Jouxs. 


P. 567. 1. 8. ſarct᷑ies bimſe!f ⁊vith's bands.} Alluding im- 
properly, to the act ot creſſing upon any ftrange event. 
OHNS, 
L. 13. He'l|l—— ſole the porter of Rome gates by 16" cars. ] 
That is, I ſuppoſe, drag him down by the ears into the dirt. 
Souiller, French. Jouxs. 
L. 14. bis paſſage poll d.] That is, bared, cleared. Jon xs. 
P. 568. I. 3. full of went.] Full of rumour ; full of mate- 
rials for diſccurſe. Jouxs. 
L. 10. becauſe they then Jeſs need one another.) Shakeſpeare 
when he chooſes io give us ſome weighty obſervation upon 
human nature, not much to the credit of it, generally (as the 
intelligent reader may obſerve) puts it into the mouth of ſome 
low buffoon character. Wars. 
L. 15. Le bear not of him, neither need <oe fear bim, 
His remedies are tame : the preſent peace 
Aud quicineſs o tb people, which before 
Were in wild burry.] As this paſſage has been hi- 
therto pointed, it labours under two abſurdities; firſt, that 
the peace abroad, and the quietneſs of the populace at home, 
are called Marcius's remedies; whereas, in truth, theſe were 
the impediments of his revenge: In the next place, the latter 
branch of the ſentence is imperfect and ungrammatical. My 
regulation prevents both theſe inconveniences, Turo.“ 
L. 16. His remedies are tame i'th' preſent peace.] The old 
reading is, | 
His remedies are tame, the preſent peace. 
I do do not underſtand either line, but fancy it ſhould be 
read thus, 


neither need we fear him; 
His remedies are ta'en, the preſent peace, 
And quietnets o'th' pcople, 
The meaninę, fomewhat harſhly expreſſed according to our 
author's cuſtom, is this: We need not fear bim; the proper 
remedies againſt him are talen, by reſtoring peace and guietneſs. 
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p. 569. 1. 25. ——affeFing one ſole throne 
Without aſſiſtance. | That is, without aſſeſſors 3 
without any other ſuffrage. Jouns, 
p. 570. I. 18, ——reafn with the fellow. ] That is, have 
ſome tall with him. In this ſenſe Shakeſpeare often uſes 
the word. Jon NS. 
P. 571. I. 17. He and Aufidius can no more be one 
Than violenteſt contrariety.) This is only Mr, 
Pope's ſophiſtication, 1 have reſtored the reading of the ge- 
nuine copies; — can no more atone, i. e. be reconciled, agree. 


ThrOB,® 
Ibid.) This is a very elegant expreſſion, and taken from 
uniſon ſtrings giving the ſame tene or ſound, Wars. 


Ibid.) To atone, in the active ſenſe, is to reconcile, and is 
ſo uſed by our author. To atone here, is, in the neutral ſenſe, 
to come to reconciliation. To atone is to unite. Jouns. 

P. 572. I. 1. burned in their cement, ] Cement, for 
cincture or incloſure; becauſe both have the idea of holding 
together. Wäũ³õ˙ͤß . 

Leid.] Cement has here its common ſignification. Jon xs. 

L. 16. The breath of garlick-eaters. | To ſmell of garlick was 
once ſuch a brand of vulgarity, that garlick was a food for- 
bidden to an antient order of Spaniſh knights, mentioned by 
Guevar, Jonxs. 

L. 23. Do ſeemingly revolt.] We ſhould read, agreeably ro 
the other editions, ſmilingly revolt: I believe the miſtake 18 
the printer's. Revisart.* 

P. 573- 1. 1. They charge Lim, &c.) Their charge or in- 
junction would ſhew them inſenfible of his wrongs, and make 
them ſhero like enemies ; I read ſhewv, not ſhewwed, like enemies. 

OHN3, 

L. 18. They'll roar bim in again, —] As they h:r-d 1 his de- 
parture, they will roar at his return; as he went out with 
ſcoffs, he will come back with lamentations, Jouns, 
P. 576. I. 9. Ar is the Ofprey —] Ofprey, a kind of eagle: 
frogs. L Pors & TyroB. 
 Thbid.) As is the eſprey to the % We find in Mich. Dray- 
ton's Poly-Olbion, Song 25, a full account of the prey, 


which ſhews the juſtneſs, and the beauty of the ſimile, and 
confirms Theobald's correction to be right. 
e 3 
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« Theo ſpray oft here ſeen, though ſeldom here it breede, 
« Which over them the ib no ſooner do eſpy, 

« But, betwixt him and them, by an antipathy, 
Turning their bellies up, as though their death they ſaw, 
„They at his pleaſure lie, to ſtuff his gluttonous may,” 


LANGT0N, 
L. 12. beer pride, 

Which out of daily fortune ever taints, 

The bappy man; whether Aufidius affigny 
three probable reaſons of the miſcarriage of Coriolanus : pride, 
which eafily follows an uninterrupted train of ſucceſs ; un- 
ſkilfulneſs to regulate the conſequences of his own victories; 
a ſtubborn uniformity of nature, which could not make the 
proper tranſition from the caſt or helmet to the cuſbion or chair 
f civil authority ; but ated with the ſame deſpotiſm in peace 
as in war. Jouxs. 

To choak it in the utt rance; — ] He has merit, for 
no other purpoſe than to deſtroy it by boaſting it. Jon xs. 

L. 26. And power, unto itſelf moſt commendable, 

Hath not a tomb ſo evident, as a chair 

T” extol wwhat it hath done.) This is a common 
thought, but miſerably ill expreſſed, The ſenſe is, the vir- 
tue which delights to commend itſelf, will find the ſureſt 
temb in that chair wherein it holds forth its own commenda- 


tions. ä 
unto itſelf moſi commendable. 

3. e. which hath a very high opinion of itſelf, Wars, 

L. 30. Rigbt's by risht fouler, ] This has no manner of 
ſenſe. We ſhould read, 

« Right's by right ſouled,” 

Or, as it is commonly written in Engliſh, foiled, from the 
French ſouler, to tread or trample under foot. Wars, 

Ibid.) I believe rights, like frengths, is a plural noun, I 
read 

« Rights by rights founder, ſtrengths by ſtrengths do fail.” 

That is, by the exertion of one right another right is lamed, 


BE wr 
P. 577. I. 18. — that bave rack'd for Rome,] We ſhould 
read rect d, i, e. been careful, provident for. In this infinu- 
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nion of their only minding trifles, he ſatirizes them for their 
injuſtice to Coriolanus; which was like to end in the ruin 
of their country. The Oxford Editor ſeeing nothing of this, 
reads, ce have ſack'd fair Rome.” Wars. 

L. 22. It tas à bare petition —] Bare, for mean, beggarly. 

| Wann. 

Ibid.] I believe rather, a petition unſupported, unaided by 
names that might give it influence. OHNS, 

P. 579. l. 2. The weins unfill d, aur blood is cold, &c.] Lord 
Bacon ſomewhere in his eſſays makes this very remark con- 
cerning the ſeaſons of ſolicitation. THEoB,* 

Ibid.) This obſervation is not only from nature, and fine- 
ly expreſſed, but admirably befits the mouth of one, who in 
the beginning of the play had told us, that he loved convivial 
doings. WarsB. 

L. 13. I ſpall ere lang have — 

Of my fuceeſs.] This the tribunes knew already as well as 
Menenius, therefore needed not this information of it. I 
have little doubt but that the poet wrote, 

« e ſhall ere long have knowledge.” REIS.“ 
I. 17. I tell you, be does fit in gold; He is inthroned in all 
the pomp and pride of imperial ſplendour. 
xv ohe Hen Hom. Jon xs. 

Ibid.) What can poffibly be meant by feting in gold, which 
is pertinent to the preſent circumſtances of Coriolanus? 1 
conceive the poet probably might have written, | 

I tell you, he does fit engoa''d ; 

that is, He is ſurrounded by the Volſcian chiefs, as if he 

were their priſoner, ſo that there is no getting at private 

conference with him. This agrees very well -with what is 

ſaid juſt afterwards, that he had ſent in writing after Comini- 

us the conditions, on which alone he would condeſcend to 

treat with Rome; which ſeems to imply, that he had firſt 

taken the opinion of the Volſcians after Cominius had left 

him. So Aufidius teſtifies for him, that he had 

Never admitted private whiſper, no, 
Not with fuch friends that thought them ſure of them. 

Revisar.* 

L. 23. Bound with an oath, yield t9 bis conditions.] As ſpe- 
cious as Sir T. Hanmer's emendation appears, it cannot poſ- 
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fibly be right; unleſs we ſuppoſe Coriolanus to have violates 
his oath, out of regard for the old Menenius. For he him. 
ſelf afterwards expreſsly tells us, that he had yielded to new 
conditions, 


— to grace him only, 
That thought he could do more, a very little 
I have yielded to. 
The antient reading was, 
Bound with an oath to yield to bis conditions: 
From whence I conjecture the poet might poſſibly write, 
What he would do, 
He ſent in writing after; what he would not, 
Bound with an oath, if you yield to his conditions: 
that is, To remove the apprehenſions and terror the city 
might be under from his reſentment, he declared what he 
would not do, and bound himſelf to it by an oath, if it ac- 
cepted the conditions he had offered, R vis.“ 
id.] This is apparently wrong. Sir T. Hanmer, and 
Dr. Warburton after him, read, | 
Bound with an oath not yield to nezv conditions. 
They might have read more ſmoothly, 
to yield no new conditions. 
But the whole ip ech is in confuſion, and I ſuſpect ſomething 
left out. I ſhould read, 
What he would do, 
He ſent in writing after, what he would not, 
Bound with an oath, To yield to his conditions. 
Here is I think a chaſm. The ſpeaker's purpoſe ſeems to be 
this: To yield to bis conditions is ruin, and better cannot be 
obtained, ſo that all hope is vain. Jon xs. 
I. 24. So that all Lope is vain, unleſs his mother 
And <vife, ⁊ubo (as bear) mean to ſolicit bim 
For mercy to bis country.] Unleſs his mot ber and wife 
do what ? the ſentence is imperfect. We ſhould read, 
Force mercy to his country——and then all is right, 
WAaRB, 


P. 580. I. 16. —/ots te blanks] A lot here is a prize, 
Jouxs, 


L. 24. For ] have ever verified my friends, 
v al th. ze that verity, &c.] Shakeſpeare's 
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mighty talent in painting the manners, is eſpecially remark- 
able in this place. Menenius here, and Polonius in Hamlet, 
have much of the ſame natural character. The difference is 
only accidental, The one was a ſenator in a free ſtate, and 
the other a courtier and a miniſter to a king; which two cir- 
cumſtances afforded matter for all that inimitable ridicule 
thrown over the character of Polonius. For the reſt, there is 
an equal complaiſance for thoſe they follow ; the ſame diſpo- 
ſition to be a creature; the ſame love of prate ; the ſame affec- 
tation of wiſdom, and forwardneſs to be in buſineſs. But we 
muſt never believe Shakeſpeare could make either of them 
ſay, I have werified my friends with all the fize verity; nay 
what is more extraordinary, werified them beyond werity, With- 
out doubt he wrote, | 
For I have ever narrified my friends, 

i. e. made their encomium. This too agrees with the fore- 
going metaphors of boat, read, and conſtitutes an uniformity 
amongſt them. From whence the Oxford Editor took occa- 
ſion to read magnified : which makes the abſurdity much worſe 
than he found it: for, to magnify ſignifies to exceed the truth; 
ſo that this critic makes him ſay he magnified his friend wwith- 
in the ſize of verity: i. e. he exceeded truth even while he 
kept within it. Wars. 

Ibid.) If the commentator had given any example of the 
word narriſy, the correction would have been not only re- 
ceived but applauded. Now, fince the new word ſtands with- 
out authority, we muſt try what ſenſe the old one will afford. 
To werify is to eftabliſh by teflimony. One may ſay with pro- 
priety, be br:ught falſe witneſſes to verify his title, Shakeſpeare 
conſidered the word with his uſual laxity, as importing rather 
teflimony than truth, and only meant to ſay, I bore witneſs e 
my friends with all the fize that werity could ſuffer. 

muſt remark, that to magnify ſignifies to exalt or enlarge, 

but neceſſarily to enlarge beyond the truth. Jonuxs. 

P. 58 1. 1. 16. ghe wirginal palms of your daugbters.] By vir- 
ginal palms may indeed be underſtood the holding up the hands 
in ſupplication, Therefore I have altered nothing. But as 
this ſenſe is cold, and gives us even a ridiculous idea; and 
as the paſſions of the ſeveral interceſſors ſeem intended to 
de here repreſented, I ſuſpect Shakeſpeare might write paſmes 


or pames, i, e. ſwooning fits, from the French paſmes, or 2d. 
mer. I have frequently uſed the liberty to give ſenſe to an 
unmeaning paſſage by the introduction of a French word of 
the ſame ſound, which I ſuppoſe to be of Shakeſpeare's own 
coining. And I am certainly juſtified in fo doing, by the 
great number of ſuch forts of words to be found in the com- 
mon text. But for a further juſtification of this liberty, take 
the following inſtance ; where all muſt agree that the com- 
mon reading is corrupt by the Editors inſerting an Engliſh 
word they underſtood, inftead of one coined by Shakeſpeare 
out of French, which they underftood not. It is in his 
Tarquin and Lucrece, where he is ſpeaking of the office and 
empire of Time, and the effect it produees in the world, 

Time's glory im 

To fill with worm-holes ſtately monuments, 

To feed oblivion with decay of things; 

To blot old books and alter their contents ; 

To pluck the quills from antient ravens wings ; 

To dry the old oak's ſap, and cberiſb ſprings. 
The two laft words, if they make any ſenſe, it is ſuch as 
is directly contrary to the ſentiment here advanced; which 
is concerning the decays, not the repairs, of time, The poet 
certainly wrote, 

To dry the old oak's fap, and tariſb ſprings. 
i. e. dry up ſprings, from the French, tarir or tariſſement, ex- 
arefacere, exficcatio: Theſe words being peculiarly applied to 
ſprings or rivers. Wars. 

id.] I have inſerted this note, becauſe it contains an 

apology for many others. It is not denied that many French 
words were minglcd in the time of Elizabeth with our lan- 
guage, which have fince been ejected, and that any which 
are known to have been then in uſe may be properly recalled 
when they will help the ſenſe. But when a word 1s to be ad- 
mitted, the firſt queſtion ſhould be, by whom was it ever re- 
ceived ? in what book can it be ſhewn ? If it cannot be proved 
to have been in uſe, the reafons which can juſtify its recep- 
tion muſt be ſtronger than any critic will often have to bring. 
Even in this certain emendation the new word is very liable 
to conteſt. I ſhould read, 
aud perijþ iprings. 
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The verb periſþ is commonly neutral, but in converſation is 
often uſed actively, and why not in the works of a writer 
ligent beyond all others of grammatical niceties? JouNs, 

L. 28. Back, I ſay, go; left I tet forth = balf-pint of blood. 
Back, that's the = your having, back.) As theſe words 
are read and point ſentence {that's the utmoſt of your 
having] ſignifies, you are like to get no further. Whereas 
the author evidently intended it to refer it to tbe Lalf-pint of 
bleod he ſpeaks of, and to mean, that that was all he had in 
his veins. The thought is humorous; and to diſembaraſs 
it from the corrupt expreſſion, we ſhould read and point it 
thus, Left I let forth your balf-pint of blood : that's the utmoſt of 


your having, Back, back. Wars. 
Jbid.] I believe the meaning never was miſtaken, and there- 
fore do not change the reading. OH NS, 


P. 58a. I. 4. —gueſs but my entertainment with bim] I read, 
Gueſs by my entertainment with him, if thou ſtandeſt not 
i' th' Rate of hanging, Jonxs. 

L. 21. Though I owe Th oh I " þ 

My revenge properly, ou 9 t in re- 
= in he ak an forgiveneſs the Volſcians — conjoin- 

HNS, 

L. 23, ————That ce have been familiar, Jo 

Ingrate forgetfulneſs ſhall poiſon, rather 
Than guy: Note bow much—) Forgetfulneſs might 
70 in not rememberiag a converſation of friendſhip, but 
ow could it, in ſuch an action, be ſaid to piry too? The 
pointing is abſurd ; and the ſeniiment conſequently ſunk into 
nonſenſe. As I have regulated the ſtops, both Dr. Thirlby 
and Mr, Warburton ſaw with me, they ought to be regulated, 
J have ftill ventured beyond my ingenious friends, in chang- 
ing poiſon into priſon : which adds an antitheſis, by which the 
(enſe ſeems clearer and more natural: viz. That forgerfulneſs 
ſhall rather keep it a ſecret, that we have been familiar; than 
pig ſhall diſcloſe how much we have been ſo, Tazon.* 


583. I. 5. Shent is brought to deſtruction. Jon xs. 

L. 19. ——— Hew plain N 

T ve born tbis fur} That is, Berto openly, bow re- 
motely from artifice or concealment. Jon xt. 


P. 584. |, 1. er wheſe old love, I bave 
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T T pero d ſcurly to him) once more offer d 
The firft conditions; (which they did refuſe, 
cannot noww accept) to grace bim only, 
That thought be could de more : a very little 
Tue yielded to.] If Coriolanus had barely offered the firf 
conditions again, and nothing more, with what propriety 
could he add, that he had yielded to a very little? 1 appre- 
bend the paſſage ſhould be thus pointed, 
for whoſe old love, I have 
(Tho' I ſhew'd ſourly to him) once more offer'd 
The firſt conditions, which they did refule, 
And cannot now accept: To grace him only, 
(That thought he could do more) a very little 
I've yielded to, | REvISAT.“ 
P. 88 5. I. 1. The ſorrow, that delivers us thus cbang d, 
Makes you think ſo.] Virgilia makes a voluntary miſinter- 
pretation of her huſband's words, He ſays, Theſe eyes are nt 
the ſame, meaning, that he ſaw things with orber eyes, or 
other diſpoſitions. She lays hold on the word eyes, to turn his 
attention on their preſent appearance. Jouxs. 
L. 9. Now by the jealous Queen of beaven,—) That is, by 
Juno, the guardian of marriage, and conſequently the a. 
venger of connubaal perfidy. Jouxs, 
L. 11. You gods, I pray, 
And the moſt noble mother of the cord 
Leave 9 — An old corruption has poſſeſſed 
this paſſage. Coriolanus, having been laviſh in his tendir- 
neſſes and raptures to his wife, bethinks himſelf on the ſud- 
den, that his fondneſs to her had made him guilty of ill 
manners in the neglect of his mother; and, therefore coriect- 
ing himſelf upon reflection, cries, 
You gods! I prate; 
Prate, tis true, is a term now ill-ſounding to us, becauſz it 
is taken only in an ill ſenſe. Our language was not fo re- 
fined, though more maſculine, in Shakeſpeare's days; and 
therefore when he is moſt ſerious, he frequently makes ute 
of the word. Tu xo.“ 
L. 30. The noble ſiſter of Peoplice!a) Valeria, methinks, 
ſhould not have been brought ouly to fill up the proceſſion 
without ipcaking. : Jonss, 
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p. 586. 1. 2. —Epitome of yours,] I read, Epitome F you. 
An epitome of you which enlarged by the commentaries of time may 
equal you in magnitude, | * Jonuxs, 

L. 6. With the conſent of ſupream Fove,] This is inſerted 
with great decorum. Jupiter was the tutelary God of Rome. 


WAB. 
L. 9. ——every flawv,) That is, every guft ; every [wen 
OHNS, 
P. 587. I. 6. Conftrains them weep, and ſhake ] That is, 


eonſtrains the eye to weep, and the heart to bake. ſon xs. 
P. 588. I. 27. —the fine trains] The niceties, the re- 

finements. Jon xs. 
L. 30. And yet to change thy ſulphur—] We ſhould read 

charge. The meaning of the p is, To threaten much, 


and yet de merciful. | Turo. 
P. 589. I. 6. Lite one 7th" ſtocis.] Keep me in the ſtate of 

ignominy, talking to no purpoſe. Jouxs. 
L. 22. Docs reaſon our petition—] Does argue for us and our 

petition, - Jon xs. 


L. 25. this child. Tu ROB. vulg. his child. 
P. 590. l. 18. LI work 
Myſelf a former fortune.] I will take advantage of this 
conceſſion to reſtore myſelf to my former credit and power. 
OHNS. 
L. 24. Cor. Come, enter woith us; Ladies, rand! 
c.] This ſpeech beginning at, Ladies, you deſerye———— 
which is abſurdly given to Coriolanus, belongs to Aufidius. 
For it cannot be ſuppoſed that the other, amidf all the diſ- 
order of violent and contrary paſſions, could be calm and diſ- 
engaged enough to make ſo gallant a compliment to the ladies. 
Let us farther obſerve from this ſpeech where he ſays, 
—— all the ſwords 
In Italy, and her confed'rate arms, 
And from that a little before, 
et the Volſcians 
Plough Rome, and harrow Italy ; 
That the poet's head was running on the later grandeur of 
Rome, whereas at this time her dominion extended only a 
few miles round the city, Wars. 


Joid.) The ſpeech ſuits Aufidius juſtly enough, if it had 
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been written for bim; but it may, without impropriety, be 
ſpoken by Coriolanus; and fince the copies give it to him, 
why ſhould we diſpoſſeſs him? Jouns, 

P. 591. I. 15. Than an eight years old borſe.) Sub-intelligityr 
remembers his dam. Wars, 

L. 19. He fits in flate.) In the foregoing note he was aid 
to fit in gold, The phraie as a thing made for Alexander, meant, 
as one made to reſemble Alexander. Joins, 

P. 595. I. 3. He wag d me with bis countenance,—) This is 
obſcure. The meaning, I think, is, he preſcribed to me 
with an air of authority, and gave me bis countenance for 
wages; thought me ſufficiently rewarded with good looks. 

OHNS, 

L. 10. For which my finews be ftretch'd—] Thi is the 

point on which I half attack him with my utmoſt abilities, 


. * Jouxs, 

. 596. I. 9. us 

With our owon charges) That 3s, retuarding us with our 

Non expences z making the coſt of the war its recompence, 
Jonxs, 


P. 598.11 12. ——— Et; fame folds in 
This orb tb earth ;—) His fame overſpreads the world, 

on xs. 

P. 599. I. 15. „ three o tb chiefeft ſoldiers ; Til be one. 
Not — —— but one to bs {am : he would — 

the fourth man. So, in the concluſion of Hamlet; 
et four captains 
Bear Hamlet like a ſoldier from the ſtage, Tyxros,? 
The tragedy of Coriolanus is one of the moſt amuſing of 
our author's performances. The old man's merriment in 
Menenims ; the lofty lady's dignity in Volumnia; the bridal 
modeſty in Virgilia; the patrician and military haughtineſi 
in Coriolanus ; the plebeian malignity, and tribunitian in- 
ſolence in Brutus and Sicinius, make a very pleafing and in- 
tereſting variety: and the various revolutions of the hero's 
fortune fill the mind with anxious curiofity, There is, per- 
haps, too much buſtle in the firſt act, and too little in the 
lt. 32 1 0 Jonxs. 
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Pace 603. ſc. 1. Murellus,] I have, upon the authority 
of Plutarch, &c. given to this tribune, his right name, Ma- 
rullus. Tuo. 

P. 604. I. 1. Mar. What mean ſt thou by tbat?] As the 
Cobler, in the preceding ſpeech, replies to Flavius, not to 
Marullus; *tis plain, I think, this ſpeech muſt be given to 
Flavius. THEOB. 

Ibid.) I have replaced Marullus, who might properly 
enough reply to a ſaucy ſentence directed to his colleague, and 
to whom the ſpecch was probably given, that he might not 
ſtand too long unemployed upon the Rage. Jouns. 

P. 605. I. 18, — deck'd with ceremonies,] Ceremonies, for 
religious ornaments. Thus afterwards he explains them by 
Cæſar's trophies ; i. e. ſuch as he had dedicated to = Gods, 

| ARB. 

L. 27. — ſoar above the view of men,] Paterculus ſays of 
this Cæſar, “ animo ſuper humanam & naturam & fidem 
evectus, which is finely expreſſed, if we underſtand it to 
ſignify © that he aſpired to a power that was contrary to the 
« rights of nature, and to the duty and good faith he owed 
his country, WAR.“ 

P. 606. 1. 29.] I have here inſerted the word Sennet, from 
the original edition, that 1 may have an opportunity of re- 
tracting a haſty conjecture in one of the marginal directions 
in Henry VIII. Sennet appears to be a particular tune or 
mode of martial muſick. Jouns, 

Vor. V. Parr II. A 
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P. 607. I. 11. — ftrange a band) Strange, is alien, unfa- 


miltar, ſuch as might become a ſtranger. Jouxs, 
L. 17. palFens of ſome difference, With a fluctuation 
of diſcordant opinions and deſires. Jonxs, 


P. 608. I. 20. To ſale ith ordinary oaths my love, &c.] 
To invite every new proteſtor to my affection by the fale or 
allurement of cuſſemary caths, OHNS, 

P. 609. l. 4. And I ill look on both indifferently ;} This 
is a contradiction to the lines immediately ſucceeding. If he 
* lov'd honour, more than he fear'd d ath,” how could they 
be both indifferent to him? Honour thus is but in equal ba- 
lance to death, which is not ſpeaking at all like Brutus : for, 
in a ſoldier of any ordinary pretenſions, honour ſhould always 
preponderate. We muſt certainly read, 

And I will look on death indifferently. 

What occaſion'd the corruption, I preſume, was, the tran- 

ſcribers imagining, the adyerb jndifferently muſt be applied to 

two things oppos'd. But the uſe of the word does not de- 

mand it; nor does Shakeſpeare always apply it ſo, In the 

preſent paſſage it ſignifies neglectingly; without fear, or con- 

cern : And fo Caſca afterwards, again in this act, employs it, 

And dangers are to me indifferent. 

I weigh them not ; nor am deterr'd on the ſcore of danger, 
WARB. & REIS. 

Ibid.) This long note is very trifling. When Brutus firſt 
names hcnour and death, he calmly declares them indifferent; 
but as the image kindles in his mind, he ſets Honour above 
Ife. Is not this natural?  Jonxs, 

L. 17. For once uper. a raw and guſiy day, &c.] This was 
the common exerciſe of ſuch of the Roman nobility as de- 
lighted in the uſe of arms. Therefore Horace, ſpeaking of 
one enervated by love, 1ays, | 

Cur timet flavum Tiber im tangere | 

On which Hermannus Figulus makes this comment — 
« Natare, Nam Rom primz adoleſcentize juvenes, prater 
eæteras gymnaſticas diſciplinas, etiam natare diſcebant, ut 
ad belli munera firmiores aptioreſque eſſent.“ And he puts 
us in mind, from Suetonius, how expert a ſwimmer Jul:us 
Cæſar was. | Wars,* 

P. 610.1. 7. His coward lips did from their colour fly,) 4 
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plain man would have ſaid, the colcur fled from bis lits, and 
not his lips from their colour. But the talſe expreſſion was for 
the ſake of as falſe a piece of wit: a poor quibble, alluding 
to a coward flying from his colours, Wars, 
I5ja.)] Shakeſpeare had no ſuch miſerable ſtuff in his head. 
The expreſſion is claſſtcal; and the figure of ſpeech as com- 
mon, as any poetical ornament whatever, | 
« In nova tert animus mutatas dicere formas 
Corpora; Ovid. and“ Nullum 
« Szya caput Proſerpina fugit.” Hor. 
are amongſt a thouſand inſtances of it. Where the ſenſe is 
Corpora mutata in novas formas—and—nullum caput fu- 
git Proſerpinam. Cax.* 
L. 15. — get the flart of the majeſtic world, &c.] This 
image 1s extremely noble: it is taken from the olympic 
games. The majeſtic world is a fine periphraſis for the Ro- 
man empire: their citizens ſet themſelves on a footing with 
Kings, and they called their dominion Orbis Romanus. But 
the alluſion ſeems to be the known ſtory of Cæſar's great pa- 
tern Alexander, who being aſked, whether he would run the 
courſe at the Olympic games, replied, “ Yes, if the racers 
were Kings,” | Wars. 
P. 611. I. 9 and 10, rejected by | HANMER,® 
L. 13. — eternal devil,) 1 ſhould think that our auther 
wrote rather, infernaſ devil. Jon xs. 
L. 24. — cbero upon this,] Conſider this at leiſure; rami- 
nate on this, OHNS, 
P. 612. l. 9. — ferrct—] A ferret has red eyes. — 
L. 21. Would he were fatter, —] Jonſon, in his Bartho- 
lomew-fair, unjuſtly ſneers at this paſſage, in Knockham's 
ipcech to the Pig-woman. „ Come, there's no malice in 
fat folks 3 I never fear thee, an I can ſcape that lean moon- 
calf there,” WaksB. 
L. 27, ——— he hears no mvufick,] This is not a trivial ob- 
ſervation, nor does our poet mean barely by it, that Caſſius 
was not a merry, ſprightly man: but that he had not a due 
temperament of harmony in his compoſition 3 and that there- 
fore natures, ſo uncorrected, are dangerous. He has finely 
dilated on this ſentiment in his Merchant ot Venice, Act 5. 
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The man, that hath no Mufick in himſelf, 
And is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils; 
The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus ; 
Let no ſuch man be truſted. Turos.“ 
P. 614. I. 28. A man of any occupation, ] Had I been a me- 
chanick, one of the Plebeians to whom he offered his throat. 
onxs. 
P. 616. J. 6. Thy bonourable Metal may be woroug 15 
: From what it is diſpos 'd; ] The beſt — or tem- 
per may be worked into qualities contrary to its original con- 
ſtitution. Jonxs. 
L. 11. If I uere Brutus now, * be were Caſſius, 
He ſhould not humour me.—] This is a reflexion on 
Brutus's ingratitude 3 Which concludes, as is uſual on ſuch 
occaſions, in an encomium on his own better conditions, 
« If I were Brutus, (ſays he) and Brutus, Caſſius, he ſhould 
« not cajole me as I do him.” To bumeur here ſignifies 
here to turn and wind him, by inflaming his paſſions, The 
Oxford Editor alters the laſt line to 
Czfar ſhould not love me. 
What he means by it, is not worth inquiring, Wars, 
Ibid.) The meaning, I think, is this, « Czfar loves Bru- 
cc tus, but if Brutus and I were to change places, his love 
« ſhould not humour me, ſhould not take hold of my af. 
fection ſo as to make me forget my principles. 
SEWARD & ſonxs. 
L. 20. Brought you Cæ ſar home?) Did you attend Cæſa- 
home ? Jouxs, 
L. 22. — ſway of earth,] The whole weight or momentun 
of this globe. ”_ 
P. 617.1. 12. Who glar d upon me] The firſt edition 


reads, 


Who glas 4 ee me, é 
Perhaps, Who gaz d upon . Jon xs. 
P. 618.1. 27. Why birds — beaſts, from quality and bind, 
That is, Why they deviate from quality and nature, This 
line might perhaps be more properly placed after the firſt line, 
Why birds and beaſts, from quality and kind, 
Why all theſe things change from their ordinance. Jonxs, 
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L. 28. — and children calculate ;] - Calculate here ſignifies 
to foretel or propheſy ; For the cuſtom of foretelling fortunes 
by judicial aſtrology (which was at that time much in vogue) 
being performed by a long tedious calculation, Shakeſpeare, 
with his uſual liberty, employs the ſpecies (calculate) for the 


gerus (foretell.) WAR. 
id.] Shakeſpeare found the liberty eſtabliſhed. To cal- 
culate a nativity, is the technical term, ſon Ns. 


P. 619. I. 13. Have thews and limbs, ] Mr. Pope has 
ſubjoin'd, to both his editions, an explanation of Thetus, 
as if it ſignified, manners or capacities. Tis certain, it ſome- 
times has theſe ſignifications; but he's miſtaken ſtrangely to 
imagine it has any ſuch ſenſe here : Nor, indeed, do I ever 
remember its being uſed by our author in thoſe acceptations, 
With him, I think, it always ſignifies, Muſcles, Sinews, 
bedily flirength. So, in the 2d Part of Henry IV. 

Care I tor the Limb, the Therzves, the ſtature, bulk, and 
blg ſemblance of a Man ? 

And in Hamlet ; 
For Nature creſcent does not grow alone 
In Thewes and bulk. Turo.“ 

P. 620. I. 14. My anſwer muſt be made, | I ſhall be called 

to account, and muſt anj2ver as for ſeditious words. Jok xs. 


L. 17. Hold my Land:] Is the ſame as, here's my hand. 


Jonxs. 
L. 18. Be faction for redreſs,] Faction ſeems here to mean 
active. Jou xs. 


L. 29. And the complexion of the Element 
Is few rous ] We find from the preceding re- 
lation, that it was not one Element only which was diſturbed, 
but all; being told that “ all the ſway of Earth ſhook like a 
te thing infirm ; that the winds rived the knotty oaks; that 
the Ocean raged and foamed ; and that there was a tempeſt 
dropping Fire.“ So that all the four Elements appear'd to 
be diſorder d. We ſhould read therefore, 
The complexion of the Eliments, 
which is confirm'd by the following line, 
Moſt bloody, fiery, and moſt terrible. 
Bloody referring to the water; fiery to the air and fire; and 
terrible to the earthquakes ; as appears from Calphurnia's ac- 
Vor, V. PAR II. * 
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count, which is a comment on this line: 
Graves have yawn'd, and yielded up their dead; 
Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol. WII.“ 
Ibid.) There was not the leaſt occaſion to alter the an, i- 
ent reading, the element, which in common acceptation 
more particularly denotes the air. Lightning and ghoſts 
ſeem to be the only extraordinary appearances of that fearful 
night of which Caffius is ſpeaking; and theſe appearances 
may very well be zeferred to the element of air alone. Mr, 
Warburton indeed tells us, of © winds riving the knotty 
oaks, and the ocean raging and foaming ;* but theſe are the 
phantoms only of his own imagination, for Caſca, whom he 
quotes as his authority, teſtifies no ſuch thing, He only 
mentions theſe as things he had formerly ſeen with leſs ter- 
ror than the prodigies of that night, It would have been 
range indeed, if he had ſeen the raging and foaming of the 
ocean in the ſtreets of Rome. As to what Caſca adds, cf 
© all the ſway of the earth ſhaking like a thing infirm,” it 
needs not be interpreted of an actual earthquake, which if 
the poet had had it in his view, he would have expreſſed 
with greater 8 and certainty, It means only, 
that the agitations in the heavens were ſo violent, that they 
ſeemed even to portend that the earth itſelf would fall back 
into its original chaos, It is remarkable, that the poet doth 
not ſay the earth ſhook, but all the ſway of earth ſhook, 
which may very well be underſtood of the element which 
way ſurrounds and embraces it, and in conſequence 
may be ſuppoſed to have a very great ſhare in bringing on 
any changes that may happen to it, Thus Mr, Warburton's 
moſt accurate diſtribution of the three epithets in the follow- 
ing line, 

Moſt bloody, fiery, and moſt terrible, | 
among the four elements, appears to be abſolutely without 
foundation, Re vis.“ 

L. 30. Is fev'rous, like the work—) The old edition reads, 

It favours, like the work 
I think we ſhould read, 

In favour's, like the work we have in hand; 

Moſt bloody, fiery, and moſt terrible. 
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Faveur is ook, countenance, appearance. Jouxs, 
P. 622.1. 23. Remorſe from Power :>—] Remorſe, for 
mercy. Wars, 


id.] Remorſe fignifies the conſcious uneaſineſs ariſing 
from a ſenſe of having done wrong; to extinguiſh which 
feeling, nothing hath ſo great a tendency as abſolute uncon- 


trouled power. REIS.“ 
P. 623. l. 1, — common prof.] Common experiment. 
Jon xs. 


L. 3. Whereto the climber uprpard turns, oy Climber up- 
ward ſhould be printed with a byphen to avoid an ambigui- 
ty, of climbing upwards or turning upwards, for, underftood 
in the latter ſenſe, the thought is abſurd and defective. 
Wan.“ 
L. 6. — taſe reef Low ſteps, Jouxs. 
L. 9. Will bear no colour, for the thing he is, 

Faſhion it ths The metaphor from the ward- 
robe, when the excellence of the faſzion makes out for the 
defect of the colour, Wars,* 

id.] It is impoſſible to talk more widely from the purpcſe 
than Mr. Warburton doth in his note on this paſſage. The 
ſenſe is this; Since our quarrel to Cæſar will admit of no 
pretext, if we found it on the character in which he had hi- 
therto appeared, we muſt repreſent it in this light, that if 
he ſhould augment his power, which is the point he is evi- 
dently driving at, he would certainly run into theſe and theſe 
extremities, &c. Revis,* 

L. 13. — as his kind,] According to his nature. Jon xs. 

L. 20. Is not to-morrow, boy, the firſt of March? ] We 
ſhould read Ides : For we can never ſuppoſe the ſpeaker to 
have loſt fourteen days in his account. He is here plainly 
ruminating on what the ſoothſayer told Cæſar (AR, I. ſc. 2.) 
in his preſence, (—Beware the Ides of March.) The boy 
comes back and ſays, Sir, March is <vafted fourteen days. So 
that the morrow vas the Ides of March, as he ſuppoſed. For 
March, May, July, and Ociober, had fix nones each, ſo that 
the fifteenth of March was the [des of that month. Wars, 

P. 624. 1. 10. In former editions, 

Sir, March is waſted fifteen days.] 
The editors are ſlightly miſtaken ; It was waſted but fourteen 
B 2 
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days; this was the dawn of the 15th, when the boy makes 
his report, Turo. 
L. 12. Since Caſſius firſt did wvhet me againſt Cæſar, 

I have not ſlept,] This is not to be taken literally: 
but only that it had, at fits, broke his reſt. Some readers 
might, perhaps, imagine, that (becauſe Brutus, in his laſt 
Scene with Caſſius, ſaid, that he would on the morrow ſtay 
at home for Caſſius ; and becauſe Caſſius here comes home to 
him) this was the day immediately ſucceeding that, on which 
Caſſius open'd the ſecret of the conſpiracy to him. But, 
however any circumſtances in any preceding lines may coun- 
tenance ſuch an opinion, it would be a great diminution of 
the ſedate character of Brutus, to be let into a plot of ſuch 
ſerious moment one day, and to be ready to put it in execu- 
tion on the next. The poet intended no ſuch raſh conduct. 
We are to obſerve, from the firſt act, that Caſſius open'd the 
plot to him on the feaſt of the Lupercalia, which ſolemnity 
was held in February; und Cæſar was not aſſaſſinated, as has 
been obſery'd, till the middle of March. Some of the cri- 
ticks, with what certainty I dare not pretend to ſay, fix 
this Feaſt on the XVth before the calends of March; 
(i. e. the 16th of February) if ſo, the interval betwixt that, 
and the time when Cæſar was murther'd, is 29 days, THE 08,* 

L. 14. Bet<veen the acting of a dreading thing, 

And the firft motion, &c.] That nice critic, Diony- 
fius of Halicarnaſſus, complains, that, of all kind of beau- 
ties, thoſe great ſtrokes, which he calls the terrible graces, 
and which are ſo frequent in Homer, are the rareſt to be 
found in the following writers. Amongf our countrymen 
it ſeems to be as much confined to the Britiſh Homer, This 
deſcription of the condition of conſpirators, before the ex- 
ecution of their deſign, has a pomp and terror in it that per- 
fectly aſtoniſnes. The excellent Mr, Addiſon, whoſe mo- 
deſty made him ſometimes diffident in his own genius, but 
whoſe true judgment always led him to the ſafeſt guides, (3 
we may ſee by thoſe many fine ſtrokes in his Cato borrowed 
from the Philippics of Cicero) has paraphraſed this fine de- 
ſcription z but we are no longer to expect thoſe terrible 
graces which animate his original, 


are 
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O think, what anxious moments paſs between 
The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal periods. 
Oh, tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death. Cato. 
I ſhall make two remarks on this fine imitation, The firſt 
is, that the ſubjects of the two conſpiracies being ſo very dif- 
ferent, (the fortunes of Cæſar and the Roman empire being 
concerned in the one; and that of a few auxiliary troops only 
in the other) Mr. Addiſon could not, with propriety, bring 
in that magnificent circumſtance whieh gives one of the ter- 
ribie graces of Shakeſpeare's deſcription ; 
The Genius, and the mortal Inſtruments 
Are then in Council 
For Kingdoms, in the Pagan theology, befides their good, had 
their evil genius's likewiſe ; repreſented here, with the moſt 
daring ſtretch of fancy, as fitting in conſultation with the 
conſpirators, whom he calls their morta/ inſtruments, But 
this, as we fay, would have been too pompous an apparatus 
to the rape and deſertion of Syphax and Semprorius, The 
other thing obſervable is, that Mr. Addiſon was fo ſtruck and 
affected with theſe rerris/c graces in his original, that inſtead 
of imitating his author's ſentiments, he hath, begore he was 
aware, given us only the copy of his own impreſſions made 
by them. For, 
Oh, *tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death, 
are but the affections raiſed by ſuch forcible 1mages as theſe, 
All the int'rim 1s 
Like a Phantaſma, or a hideous dream, 
the ſtate of Man, 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an inſurrection. 
Comparing the treubled mind of a conſpirator to a ſtate of 
anarchy, is juſt and beautiful; but the int rim, or interval, to 
an hideous viſion, or a frightful dream, holds ſomething fo 
wonderfully of truth, and lays the ſoul ſo open, that one can 
hardly think it poſſible for any man, who had not ſome time 
or other been engaged in a conſpiracy, to give ſuch force of 
colouring to Nature. WaRB, 


Ibid.] The $ivey of the Greek criticks dces not, I think, 
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mean ſentiments which raiſe fear, more than vonder, or any 
other of the tumultuous pathons; To der is that which 


frikes, which aſtoniſbes, with the idea either of ſome great 


ſubje&, or of the author's abilities. 

r. Warburton's pompous criticiſm might well have 
been ſhortened. The genius is not the genius of a kingdom, nor 
are the inſtruments, conſpirators. Shakeſpeare is deſcribing 
what paſſes in a fingle boſom, the inſurrection which a con- 
ſpirator feels agitating the little kingdom of his own mind; 


when the genius, or power that watches for his protection, 


and the mortal inſtruments, the paſſions, which excite him to 
a deed of honour and danger, are in council and debate; when 
the defire of action and the care of ſafety, keep the mind 
in continual fluctuation and diſturbance, Jouns, 

L. 17. Brutus. The genius and the mortal inſtrumenis, 

Are then in council, and the flate of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 

The nature of an inſurrection.] Inſtead of infiruments, 
it ſhould I think, be infrument, and explained thus; 

The genius, i. e. the ſoul, or ſpirit, which ſhould govern; 
and the mortal inſirument, i. e. the man, with all his bodily, 
that is, earthly paſſions, ſuch as envy, pride, malice, and 
ambition, are then in council, i. e. debating upon the horrid 
action that is to be done, the ſoul and rational powers diſ- 
ſuading, and the mortal inſtrument, man, with his bodily paſ- 
fions, prompting and puſhing on to the horrid deed, where- 
by the ſtate of man, like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 
the nature of an inſurrection, the inferior powers riſing and 
rebelling againſt the ſuperior. See this exemplified in Mac- 
beth's ſoliloquy, and alſo by what King John ſays, act iv, 
p. 255. 

5 Nay in the body of this fleſhly land, 

« This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 

« Hoſtility and civil tumult reigns, 

« Between my conſcience, and my couſin's death.“ 


| SMITH, 
P. 625. I. 1. of favour,] Any diſtinction of counte- 
nance, Jonxs. 


L. 9. For if thou path, thy native ſemblance on,] If thou 
all in thy true form. Jon xs. 
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P. 626. I. 2. Here lies the Eaft;] Mr. Rymer, in his exa- 
mination of the tragedies of the laſt age, p. 153, has left an 
invidious and paltry remark on this paſſage, © Here the 
Roman Senators, (ſays he) the midnight before Cæſar's death, 
(met in the garden of Brutus to ſettle the matter of their con- 
ſpiracy) are gazing up to the ſtars, and have no more in 
their heads than to wrangle about which is the eaſt and weſt, 
This is dir-&ly, as Bays tells us, to ſhew the world a pattern 
here, how men ſhould talk of buſineſs. But it would be a 
wrong to the poet, not to inform the reader, that on the 
ſtage the ſpectators ſee Brutus and Caſſius all this while at 
whiſper together.” I cannot help having the utmofl con- 
tempt for this poor ill- judged ſneer, It ſhews the height of 
good manners 2nd politeneſs in the conſpirators, while Brutus 
and Cafiius whiſper, to ſtart any occafional topick, and talk 
extempore 3 rather than ſeem to liſten to, or be deſirous of 
overhearing, what Caffius draws Brutus aſide for. And, if 
I am no: miſtaken, there is a piece of art ſhewn in this whiſ- 
per, Which our Caviller either did not, or would not, ſee into. 
The audience are already apprized of the ſubject on which 
the faction meet: and therefore this whiſper is an artifice, 
to prevent the preliminaries, of what they knew beforehand, 
being formally repeated, | Turo.“ 

L. 15. No, not an cath; if that the face of men, &c.] The 
conſpirators propoſe an oath as the ſanction of the r mutual 
faith, This, roms, very much in character, oppoſes : 
becauſe an oath was the ulual cement of thoſe lawleſs cabals, 
which have not virtue enough in themſelves to keep their 
members together. On this conſideration his argument againſt 
2n oath turns: And the motives he thought ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve faith amongſt them, were theſe : The ſuF:rarce of their 
ſouls, i. e. their commiſeration for expiring liberty: The time's 
abuſe, 1. e, the general corruption of manners which had re- 
duced public liberty to this conditiqn ; and which, that li- 
berty reſtored, would reform. But now, what is The face 
of men * Did he mean they had honeſt looks. This was a 
poor and low obſervation, unworthy Brutus, and the occaſion, 
and the grandeur of his ſpeech : Beſides, it is foreign to the 
turn and argument of his diſcourſe, which is to ſhew the 
ſtrong cement of the confederacy, from the juſtice of their cauſe, 
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not from the natural honour of the conſpirators. His argu- 
ment ſtands thus, Ten require an oath to keep us togetbe-; 
but ſure the firong motives that drew us into confederacy 
will keep us confederated. Theſe motives he enumerates ; but 


De face of men not being one of theſe motives muſt needs be 


a corrupt reading. Shakeſpeare, without queſtion, wrote, 
If that the fate of men, 
Or of mankind, which in the ideas of a Roman, was in- 
volved in the fate of their Republick. And this was the 
principal motive which engaged the god-like Brutus in the 
undertaking. Wars, 
Thid.] This elaborate emendation is, I think, erroneous, 
The face of men is the countenance, the regard, the efteem of the 
public; in other terms, honcur and reputation; or, the face of 
men may mean, the dejected look of the people. 
He reads, with the other modern editions, 
If that the face of men, 
but the old reading is, 
jf not the face, &c. Jonns, 
L. 19. So ler high-fighted ryranny——] Tho' I have not 
diſturbed this epithet in the text, yet, I ſuſpect, our poet 
either wrote, as Mr. Warburton hinted to me, high-firged ; 


or elſe, bigb- ſeated. So Caſſius, in the former act, lays ; 


And, after this, let Cæſar ſear him ſure ; 
So in Macbeth, 
and our higb-plac'd Macbeth 
Shall live the leaſe of nature ; 
And again, 
Great Tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure. | 
and in many other paſſages. TxEo8.* 
Thid.] The epithet alludes to a hawk ſoaring on high and 
intent upon its prey. WARB.“ 
L. 26. —ſecret Romant,.—] Secret, for federate, uſed be- 
cauſe ſecrecy is an eſſential quality in confederations. 
| Wars,* 
L. 30. This is imitated by Otway, | 
When you would bind me, is there need of oaths, c. 
Ven, preſerved, ſonxs. 
P. 627. I. 1. — 40 not ſtain 
The even virtue of aur enter prixe, 
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Nor tb inſuppreſſeoe mettle of our ſpirits, &c.] Admitting 
that the opinion that the cauſe or actors wanted an oath.to hold 
them together, might be called, a Pain, (which yet I think 
it could not, becauſe ſuch opinion does not neceſſarily imply 
a ſuſpicion of the honeſty of either; or if it did, ſuch ſuſpi- 
cion tould not „ain it, as an oath is no unjuſt means of union; 
for it is only an unjuſt means uſed for a good end, that could be 
ſaid to tain that end.) However, I ſay, admitting that ſuch 
an opinion might be called a fain, yet here the metaphor em- 
ployed will not allow the uſe of the term. For the expreſſion 
of inſuppreſſive mettle, alludes to the elaſtic quality of fteel, 
which, being forced beyond its tone, loſes its ſpring, and 
thereby becomes incapable of keeping that machine in mo- 
tion which it is deſigned to actuate. To this idea the word 
even refers, ſignifying a conſtant moderate, well regulated 
tenour. To preſerve therefore the integrity of the metaphor, 
I think we muſt read, 
— ᷣ not ſtrain, 
i, e, beyond its natural and proper tone; the conſequence of 
which will be the topping the motion of the whole machine. 
So that the thought is this, The preſent temper of our ſpi- 
rits is like the virtue of a ſteel ſpring which puſhes forward 
and preſerves the motion of the machine : but now, if, to the 
force of this natural diſpofition, you add the atificial bend pf 
an oath, you will overſtrain it and deftroy its power.“ 
Wars.* 
Bid. ] Nothing can be plainer than the ſenſe of this paſſage, 
the expreſſion of which, as well as the ſentiment, is extremely 
fine, Do not caſt ſuch an imputation, either upon the juſtice 
of the cauſe we are engaged in, which is indiſputable, or 
upon the determined reſolution of our own courage, which 
nothing is able to ſubdue or awe, as to think that either tbe 
one, or the other, will be found defective, if it be not 
ſtrengthened by the additional ſecurity of an oath. If the 
reader hath a mind to divert himſelf with a moſt remarkable 
inſtance of a man inſnared in the nets of his own ſubtilty, 
and puzzled to that degree, that he neither knows where he 
is, what he is about, nor what he ſays, I would recommend 
to him Mr, Warburton's note on this place, Rzvisar.* 


— 
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P. 628. 1. 27, —take thought, —] That is, tern mekncholy, 
OHNS, 
P. 629. 1. 6. For be is ſuperſiiticus groxen of late, 
zite from the mein opirion te beld ence 
Of fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremories :] Cæſar, as 
well as Caiſius, was an Epicurean, By main opinion Caſſius 
int-nds a compliment to his tet, and means ſold, funda. 
mental opinion grounded in truth and nature: As by fantaſy 
is meant ominous torebodings; and by ceremonies, atonemetits 
of the Gods by means of religious rights and ſacrifices, A 
little atter, where Calphurnia ſays, | 
Cæ ſar, I never ſtood on ceremonies, 
Vet now they fright me: 
The poet uſes ceremonies in a quite different ſenſe, namely, the 
turning accidents to omens, a principal ſuperſtition of antiquity, 


Wars, 
Teid.) Main opinion, is nothing more than leading, fixed, 
inant opinion. OHNS, 


I. 14. ————for be loves to bear, &c. ] It was finely ima- 
gined by the poet, to make Cæſar delight in this ort of 
converſation. The author of St. Evremond's life tells us, 
that the Prince of Conde took much pleaſure in remarking 
on the foible and ridicule of characters. Wars. 

P. 630. I. 6. Let not our looks ] Let not our faces put 
on, that is, wear or our deſigns. Jou xs. 
P. 631. I. 25. I charge you. ] Thus Mr. Pope has corrected, 
in both his editions; but I have reſtored the reading of the 
old books, I charm you, i. e. I conjure you by the magick ot, 
of, &c. . TxrEo0B," 
| 632. J. To ——comfort your bed, 

And talk to you F=—————] This is but an 
odd phraſe, and gives as odd an idea. The word, I have ſub- 
ftituted, ſeems much more proper; and is one of our poet's 
own uſage; which makes me ſuſpect, he employed it here, 
So in his Comedy of Errors ; 

And, afterwards, conſort you till bed-time. 
And ſo in his poem, called Venus and Adonis; 
Who bids them till conſort with ugly night. Tu ron.“ 
Ibid. ] „ This is but an odd phraſe, and gives as odd an 
idea,” ſays Mr. Theobald, He therefore ſubſtitutes, conſort. 
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But this good old word, however diſuſed thro' modern re- 
finement, was not ſo diſcarded by Shakeſpeare, Henry VIII. 
25 we read in Cavendiſh's life of Wolſey, in commendation 
of Queen Katherine, in public ſaid, ** She hath beene to me 
2 true obedient wife, and as comfortable as I could wiſh,” 
And our marriage ſervice Mr. Theobald might as well quar- 
rel with, as uſing as odd a phraſe, and giving as odd an idea. 
Ur rox.“ 
L. 18. A woman well reputed; Cato's daughter.) This falſe 
pointing ſhould be corrected thus, 
A woman well reputed Cato's daughter. 
i.e, worthy of my birth, and the relation I bear to Cato. 
This indeed was a good reaſon why ſhe ſhould be intruſted 
with the ſecret. But the falſe pointing, which gives a ſenſe 
only implying that ſhe was a woman of a good character, and 
that ſhe was Cato's daughter, gives no good reaſon : For ſhe 
might be Cato's daughter, and yet not inherit his firmneſs ; 
and ſhe might be a woman well reputed, and yet not the beſt 
at a ſecret, But if ſhe <vas bel reputed Cato's daughter, that 
is, worthy of her birth, ſhe could neither want her father's 
love to her country, nor her reſelution to engage in its deli- 
verance. Wars. 
P. 635. I. 14. —death, a neceſſary end, &c.] This is a ſen- 
tence derived from the ſtoical doctrine of predeſtination, and 


is therefore improper in the mouth of Cæſar. Jonxs. 
L. 19. —in ſhame of cowardice :) The antients did not place 
courage but wiſdom in the heart. Jon xs. 
-q 22, to 26, incluſive, rejected by HANMER,* 
24. In old editions, 
We heard tuo lions ] The firſt folio, 


We heare 


The copies have been all corrupt, and the paſſage, of courſe, 


unintell gible. But the flight alteration, I have made, re- 
ſtores ſenſe to the whole; and the ſentiment will neither be 
unworthy of Shakeſpeare, nor the boaſt to extravagant for 
Cæſar in a vein of vanity to utter: that he and danger were 
two twin-welps of a hon, and he the elder, and more terri- 
ble of the two. Turo. 
P. 637. I. 10. —and that Great Men ſpall preſs 
For tinRures, ſtains, relicks, and cogriſence.] That this 


— — — 
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dream of the ftatue's ſpouting blood ſhould ſignify, the in- 
creaſe of power and empire to Rome from the influence of 
Cæſar's arts and arms, and wealth and honour to the noble 
Romans through his beneficence, expreſſed by the words, 
From you, great Rome ſhall ſuck reviving blood, is intelligible 
enough. But how theſe great men ſhould literally preſs for 
tinctures, flains, relicks, and —_—_— when the ſpouting 
blood was only a ſym bolical viſion, I am at a loſs to appre. 
hend. Here the circumſtances of the dream, and the inter- 
pretation of it, are confounded with one another, This line 
therefore, 
For tinctures, ſtains, relicks, and cogniſance, 

muſt needs be in way of ſimilitude only; and if ſo, it appears 
that ſome lines are wanting between this and the preceding; 
which want ſhould, for the future, be marked with afteriſks, 
The ſenſe of them is not difficult to recover, and, with it, 
the propriety of the line in queſtion, The ſpeaker had ſaid, 
the ſtatue fignified, that by Cæſar's influence Rome ſhould 
flouriſh and increaſe in empire, and that great men ſhould 
preſs to him to partake of his good fortune, juſt as men run 
with handkerchiefs, &c. to dip them in the blood of mar. 
tyrs, that they may partake of their merit, It 1s true, the 
thought is from the Chriſtian Hiſtory 3 but ſo ſmall an ana- 
chroniſm is nothing with our poet, Beſides, it is not my 
interpretation which introduces it, it was there before: Fer 
th line in queſtion can bear no other ſenſe than as an allu- 
non to the blood of the Martyrs, and the ſuperſtition of ſome 
churches with regard to it. Wars, 

Ibid.] I am not of opinion that any thing is loſt, and have 
therefore marked no omiſſion, The ſpeech, which is inten- 
"tionally pompous, is ſomewhat confuſed. There are two al- 
luſions; one to coats armorial, to which princes make ad- 
ditions, or give new tinctures, and new marks of cogniſance ; 
the other to martyrs, whoſe reliques are preſerved with ve- 
neration, The Romans, ſays Brutus, all come to you, as to 
a ſaint for reliques, as to a prince for honours, ljonxs. 
I. 25. To your proceeding ] Proceeding for advance- 
ment, eſtabliſhment. Wars? 

L. 26. And reaſon, &c.] And reaſon, or propriety of con- 
duct and language, is ſubordinate to my love. Jon xs, 
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P. 639. ſc. VII. Enter Artemidorus] In the Dramatis 
perſonæ, through all the editions, Artemidorus is called a 
Seothſayer. But, tis certain, the poet deſigned two diſtin& 
— Artemidorus was neither Augur, nor Sooth- 
ſayer. Tis true, there was an Artemidorus, whoſe critic 
on dreams we ſtill have: but he did not live till the time f 
Antoninus. He likewiſe wrote, according to Suidas, of Au- 
gury and Palmiſtry. But this Artemidorus, who had been 
Czfar's hoſt at Cnidos, as we learn from Plutarch, Appian, 
&c, did not pretend to know any thing of the conſpiracy 
againſt Ca ſar by preſcience, or prognoſtication. He was a 
ſophiſt, who taught that ſcience in Greek at Rome; by 
which means being intimate with Brutus, and thoſe about 
him, he got into their ſecret; and, out of his old affection 
for Cæſar, was deſirous of acquainting him with his danger. 

| | THEom,* 

L. 14. — the fates with traitors do contrive.] The fates 
join with traitors in contriving the deſtruction, Jon xs. 

P. 642. I. 27. Migbt fire the blood of ordinary men, ] It is 
plain we ſhould read, | 

| « flir the blood 
Submiſſion does not 9 the blood, but melt it to compaſſion; 
or, as he ſays juſt after, rbaw it, So afterwards in this play 
he ſays, 
þ The power of ſpeech to fir mens bloods.” Wars, 
hid.) This is plauſible, but not ſo neceſſary as that it 


ſhould be admitted into the text. Jou xs. 
L. 28. And turn pre- ordinance — ] Pre-ordinance, for or- 
dinance already eſtabliſhed. Wars, 


L. 29. Into the lane of children, —] I do not well under- 
ſtand what is meant by the lane of children. I ſhould read, 
the law of children. It was © change pre-ordinance and de- 
cree into the lac of children;” into ſuch ſlight determina- 
tions as every ſtart of will would alter. Lane and /axve in 
ſome manuſcripts are not eafily diſtinguiſhed. Jon xs. 

P. 643. I. 4. Xu, Cæſar doth not wrong ;] Ben johnſon, 
in the induction to his Staple of News, has a ſneer upon this 
paſſage : Cry you mercy, you never did wrong but with 
juſt cauſe,” — The words are conſtantly printed in a diffe- 
rent character, and, that they are levell'd at Shakeſpeare, is 
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fully clear'd up by another paſſage in Ben's diſcoveries, where 
he thus ſpeaks of our author: „Many times he fell into 
thoſe things could not eſcape laughter; as when he ſaid 
in the perſon of Cæſar, one ſpeaking to him, — Cæſar, 
« thou doſt me wrong; be replied, Cæſar did never wrong, 
but with juſt cauſe,” — I can't pretend to gueſs, for what 
reaſon Ben has left this farcaſm upon our author ; when there 
is no room for it from any of the printed copies: nor ſhould 
J have thought it worth while to revive the memory of ſuch 
a remark, had not Mr. Pope purpoſely deviated into a criti. 
ceiſm upon the affair. There is a ſort of fatality attends 
ſome people, when they aim at being hypercritical. “ He 
thinks, Ben Jonſon's remark was made upon no better 
credit, than ſome blunder of an actor in ſpeaking the verſe 
now under debate: and, perhaps, (ſays be) this play was 
never printed in B. Jonſon's time; and ſo he had nothing to 
judge by, but as the actor was pleas d to fpeak it.“ — I don't 
know how this gentleman's head was employ'd, when he 
made this profound obſervation : for he could not but know, 
that B. Jonſon liv'd to the year 1637, fourteen years before 
which the players had put out their edition of all Shake. 
ſpeare's genuine plays in folio, The ſurly Laureat therefore 
eannot ſtand excuſed, from any blunder of an actor, for 
wounding the memory of a poet; when the abſurdity, te- 
flected on, is not to be found in his works, TxEOB.“ 


L. 19 to 28 inclu. rejected b HAN MER.“ 

L. 25. — apprebenſve ;] Sufceptible of fear, or other paſ- 
ſions. Jon xs. 

L. 26. — but one] One, and only one. Jon xs. 


L. 27. — holds on bis rant, ] Perhaps, bolds on Bis race; 
continues his courſe, We commonly ſay, To bold a rant, 
and, To bold on a courſe or <vay. Jonxs. 

L. 28, &c. Yet in the number, I do tnexu but one, 

That unaſſailable holds on bis rank 
Unſhak'd of motion.) Read, unſhak'd of notion, 


1 tenax. Ur rox.“ 
P. 644-1. 3. Doth not Brutus bootleſs kneel? I would read, 
6 Do not Brutus bootleſs kneel !”” on Ns. 


P. 645. I. 6. —Stoop, Romans, flop} In all the editions this 
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ſpeech is aſcribed to Brutus, than which nothing is more 
inconſiſtent with his mild and philoſophical character. But 
(as I often find ſpeeches in the later editions put into wrong 
mouths, different from the firſt publiſhed by the author) I 
think this liberty not unreaſonable, Pork. 
1bid.] Mr. Pope has arbitrarily taken away the remainder 
of this ſpeech from Brutus, and placed it to Caſca: becauſe, 
he thinks, nothing is more inconſiſtent with Brutus's mild 
and philoſophical character. I have made bold to reftore 
the Perch to its right owner, Brutus eſteem'd the death of 
Cæſar a facrifice to liberty: and, as ſuch, gloried in his 
heading the enterpriſe. Beſides, our poet is ſtrictly copying 
a fact in hiſtory, Plutarch, in the life of Cæſar, ſays, Brutus 
and his followers, being yet bot ⁊vith the murder, march'd in a 
tody from the ſenate-houſe to the capitol, with their drawn 
ſwords, with an air of confidence and affurance.” And, in 
the life of Brutus, — © Brutus and his party betook them- 
ſelves to the capitol, and in their way ſpewing their hands all 
blody, and their naked ſwords, proclaim'd liberty to the peo- 
da.“ Tako. 
Ihid.) Dr. Warburton follows Pope. Jouns, 
P. 646. I. 24. Shrunk to this little meaſure ®] Perhaps, our 
poet might have Juvenal in his view, here; 
cc . Mors ſola fatetur, 
c Quantula ſint hominum _—— Tuo. 
L. 26. — 2000 elſe is rank; ] Who elſe may be ſuppoſed 
to have overtopped his equals, and grown too bigh for the 
public ſafety, Jo N Ns. 
P. 647. I. 18. Our arms from malice, —] This is the 
reading only of the modern editions, yet perhaps the true 
reading, The old copy has, 
« Our arms in Arengtb of malice.” ons. 
P. 648. 1. 19. And crimſan d in thy death.] All the old 
copies, that J have ſeen, read, Lethe. The dictionaries, 
indeed, acknowledge no ſuch word: and as the L might have 
miſtakingly been form'd from an obſcure D, not taking the 
ink equally in all parts, I have ſuffer'd the more known 
word to ſtand in the text; tho', indeed, I am not without 
ſuſpicion of our poet's having either coin'd the other term, or 
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copied it from ſome obſolete author, who had adopted it from 
the Lethum of the Latines ; which, tis well known, way 
uſed for death, as well as dJeſtrufion, ruin, bawvock, &c. 
Tu xo.“ 
Thid.) After all Mr. Theobald's pother, Lethe was a com- 
mon French word, fignifying death or deſtruction, from the 
Latin letbum. Waxs.. 
Ihid.] For, letbe, which is a word of no language, we 
ſhould undoubtedly read with Mr, Theobald, death, or, as it 
was anciently written, detle. For though Mr. Warburton 
tells us, it is “ a common French word, with as much 
confidence as if he had met with it a hundred times in the 
old French writers, I am much miſtaken, if he ever ſaw it 


any where except in Cotgrave's French dictionary. Nay, he 


did not ſee it even there, but miſtook a very different one, 
to wit, Lethe, for it; which plainly diſcovers the ſource 
and original of his error, For Cotgrave, having ſomewhere 
met with Lethe, which properly fagnifies the river of oblivi. 
on, and by a pedantick affected metonymy (and it hath a mark 
purpoſely prefixed to it to warn the reader, that it is a pedan- 


tick, forced, or affected word) put for oblivion itſelf, and that 


in a conſtruction which would equally and indifferently ad- 
mit its being interpreted either oblivion or death (as, to in- 
ſtance in our own language, the land of oblivion) hath given 
it. us in his diftionary with both thoſe interpretations, death, 
mortality, or oblivion, Then comes Mr. Warburton, and, 
finding the word in a French dictionary, concludes it would 
not have been there, if it had not been in common uſe; and 
ſo he boldly tells us, it is “ a common French word,” He 
hath made the ſame miſtake as Cotgrave in his explication 
of that expreſſion in Anthony and Cleopatra, 2 
+ Cc ev'n to a lethied dulneſs; 

which he interprets to be « a deadly dulneſs, though it 
means a dulneſs equal to that of Lethe the river of oblivion, 
From hence the reader may judge how little Mr, Warburton 
can be depended upon for his ſkill in the old French 
language, and what regard his peremptory aſſertions in mat- 
ters relating to it may deſerve, Revis.* 

L. 20 to 23 inclu. rejected by Hax.“ 


ti 
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P. 650.1. 11. —in the tide of times] That is, the courſe of 
times. Jon xs. 

L. 16. —upon the limbs of men ;] We ſhould read, 

uiii of men. 
i, e. human race. WAE. 

Ibid. ] Hanmer reads, 

| — {gg of men, 
| rather think it ſhould be, 
| theſe Ives of men. 
unleſs we read, 
—— theſe hum of men. 
That is, theſe bloodbounds of men. The uncommonneſs of 
the word /ymm eaſily made the change. Jou Rs. 

L. 27. Cry havock, —] A learned correſpondent has in- 
formed me, that, in the military operations of old times, 
bavock was the word by which declaration was made, that no 
quarter ſhould be given. 

In a tract intitled, The office of the Coneſtable & Mareſ- 
chall in the Tyme of Warre, contained in the Black Book of 
the Admiralty, there is the following chapter : 

« The peyne of hym that crieth avec & of them that 
followeth hym, etit. v.“ 

« Item Si quis inventus fuerit qui clamorem inceperit qui 
vocatur Havot. 

« Alſo that no man be fo hardy to cry hawok upon peyne 
that he that is begynner ſhal be deede therefore : & the rema- 
nent that doo the ſame or folow ſhal loſe their horſe & har- 
neis: and the perſones of ſuch as foloweth & eſcrien ſhal be 
under arreſt of the Coneſtable & Mareſchall warde unto tyme 
that they have made fyn ; & found ſuretie no morr to offende ; 
& his body 1n priſon at the Kyng wylle—,” Jo nN 

P. 651. 1. 9. Seein thoſe beds of ſorrow] Thus Mr. 
Pope's two editions, For what reaſon know not: but I have 
reſtored from all the other copies, beads z which was certain- 
ly the poet's word. Tazos,* 

P. 652. J. 8. Countrymen, and Lowers ! &c.] There is no 
where, in all Shakeſpeare's works, a ſtronger proof of his 
not being what we call a ſcholar, than. this; or of his not 
knowing any thing of the genius of learned antiquity, This 
Speech of Brutus is wrote in imitation of his famed laconic 
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brevity, and is very fine in its kind. But no more like that 
brevity, than his times were like Brutus's. The antient la- 
conic brevity was ſimple, natural and eaſy : this is quaint, 
artificial, gingling, and abounding with forced antitheſis's. 
In a word, a brevity, that for its falſe eloquence would have 
ſuited any character, and for its good ſenie would have be- 
become ihe gr. ateſt of our author's time; but yet, in a ſtile 
of declaiming, that fits as ill upon Brutus as our author's 
trowſers or collar-band would have done. Wars, 

P. 655. I. 21. Cæſar bas bad great <orong.)] 3 Pleb. Caſar 
bad never wrong but cvith juft cauſe, If ever there was ſuch 
a line written by Shakeſpeare, I ſhould fancy it might have 
its place here, ard very humourouſly in the character of a 
Plebeian. One might believe Ben Jonſon's remark was made 
upon no better credit than ſome blunder of an actor in ſpeak- 
ing that verſe near the beginning of the third act, 

Know, Cæſar doth not wrong; nor without cauſe 
Will he be ſatisfied, | 

But the verſe, as cited by Ben Jonſon, does not connect with, 
Will ke be ſatisfied, Perhaps this play was never printed in 
Ben Jonlon's time, and ſo he had nothing to judge by but as 
the actor pleaſed to ſpeak it. Por x. 

Ibid.) I have inſerted this note, becauſe it is Pope's, for 
it is otherwiſe of no value. It is ſtrange that he ſhould ſo 
much forget the date of the copy before him, as to think it 


not printed in Jonſon's time. Jonnxs. 
P. 656, I. 3. And none ſo p20r—] The meaneſt man is now 
too kigh to do reverence to Cæſar. OHNS, 


P. 657.1. 25. That day be overcame the Pn This cir- 
cumſtance about Cæſar's mantle, (which I preſume to be 
purely the poet's invention) abſtracted from the chronology, 
is very pretty. Perhaps, it has not ſo much propriety, as 
beauty, if we conſider one thing. The Nervii were conquered 
in the 2d year of his Gauliſh expedition, 17 years before his 
aſſaffination, and tis hardly to be thought, that Cæſar pre- 
ſerved one robe of ſtate for ſo long a period. Another cir- 
cumſtance, pretty like this, we meet in Hamlet; the ghoſt 
of the old king appearing, Horatio, in deſcribing the garb 
and figure he had aſſumed, ſays ; 
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Juch was the very armour he had on, 

When he th' ambitious Norway combated. 
Now Horatio, being a ſchool-fellow of young Hamlet, could 
hardly know in what armour the old king killed Fortinbras of 
Norway; which happened on the very day whereon young 
Hamlet was born. Beſides, in ſtrictneſs, why ſhould tl e 
ghoſt of the old king walk in armour, who was murther'd 
in time of peace, ſleeping in his garden? But theſe circum- 
ſtances and ſtrokes of fancy dreſs up an amuſing picture, for 
which the poet, perhaps, is neither accountable to propriety, 
nor probability. Tuxox.“ 

Ihid.] Here Shakeſpeare, deſcribing a great general, makes 
him put on his new habit, or robes ot triumph, after his 
victory, Homer deſcribing a wain-g/orious one, makes him 
put them on before the fight, and while he only expected to 
overcome. 

tive xi 
Kanriy vνα h WAB.“ 
P. 658. I. 7. And in bis mantle, &c.] Read the lines thus, 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Which all the while ra" blood, great Cæſar fell, 
Ev'n at the baſe of Pompey's ftatue. 

Plutarch tells us, that Cæſar received many wounds in the 
face on this occaſion, ſo that it might be ſaid to run blood, 
But, inſtead of that, the ſtatue, in this reading, and not the 
face is faid to do ſo; it is plain theſe two lines ſhould be 
tranſpoſed : and then the reflection, which follows, 

O what a fall was there 
is natural, lamenting the diſgrace of being at laſt ſubdued in 
that quarrel in which he had been compleat victor. Wars, 

Ibid.) I know not whether the tranſpoſition be needjul : 
the image ſeems to be, that the blood of Cæſar flew upon the 
ſtatue, and trickled down it. And the exclamation, | 

O what a fall was there | 
follows better after 


great Cæſar fell, 
than with a line interpoſed. Jon xs. 
P. 659. 1. 9. For I bade neither ⁊wit,.—] The old copy rea. 
Fer I have neither zorit, nor words, | 
C2 
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which may mean, I have no penned and premediated oration, 


ones. 
P. 660. I. 5. On this fide Tiber;] The ſcene is 8 in the 
Forum near the Capitol, and in the moſt frequented part of 
the city; but Cæſar's gardens were very remote from that 
quarter, 
Trans Tiberim longe cubat is, prope Cæſaris hortos, 
ſays Horace: and both the Naumachia and Gardens of Cæſat 
were ſeparated from the main city by the river; and lay out 
wide, on a line with Mount Janiculum. Our author there. 
fore certainly wrote ; 
On that fide Tiber 
And Plutarch, whom Shakeſpeare very diligently ſtudied, 
in the life of Marcus Brutus, ſpeaking of Cæſar's Will, ex- 
preſly ſays, That he left to the public his gardens, and walks, 
the Tiber. Txxzo0s, 
Ibid.) North's Plutarch recites Czfar's Will agreeably to 
Shakeſpeare, and particularly ſays on this fide Tiber. 
a FARMER.“ 
P. 661. I. 2. And things unluckily char Fantaſie) Both 
for the ſake of the ſenſe and meaſure we ſhould read, 
And thing «rluckey charge my fantaſie, 
i.e. wnluckey things; for the ancient ſuperſtition divided 
things into luckey and unluc bey. Wars,* 
P. 662. ſc. I. A ſmall iſland) Mr. Rowe, and Mr. Pope 
after him, have marked the ſcene here to be at Rome, The 
old copies ſay nothing of the place, Shakeſpeare, I dare ſay, 
knew from Plutarch, that theſe Triumvirs met, upon the 
proſcription, in a little iſland ; which Appian, who is more 
particular, ſays, lay near Mutina, upon the river Lavinius. 


THEOB. 
Ibid.) A ſmall ifland in the little river Rhenus, near Bo- 
nonia. Hax. 


L. 13. Upon condition, Publius ſpall not liue.] I don't know 
whom our author means by this Publius. I know, that one 
Publius Silicius, as he is called by Plutarch (and Sicilius 
Coronas, by Dion Caſſius) fell under his proſcription ; but 
the three perſons, about whom the Triumvirs had ſo particu- 
lar a ſquabble, were Cicero, whoſe life Antony infiſted on; 
Paulus, who was condemned by his own brother Lepidus, ac- 
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cording to ſome accounts; and Lucius Cæſar, Anthony's 
uncle by the mother's fide, whoſe blood Octavius demanded, 
Tos.“ 
Bid.] Mr. Upton in his Critic, Obſervations hath 
proved, that Lucius, and Publins, 1s the perſon here meant, 
who was uncle by the mother's fide to Mark Anthony ; and 
ia conſequence he concludes Shakeſpear wrote, 
You are bis ſiſter's fon, Mark Anthony. 
But whether the miſtake proceeded from the poet, the tran- 
fcriber, or the printer, is uncertain. REVISAL.“ 
P. 663. I. 22. In the old editions, 
A barren-ſpirited fello, one that feeds 
Upon objects, arts, and imitations, &c.] Tis hard to 
conceive, why he ſhould: be call'd a barren ſpirited fellow, 
that could feed either on objects, or arts: that is, as I pre- 
ſume, form his ideas and judgments upon them: fale and 
obſolete imitation, indeed, fixes ſuch a character. Iam per- 
fuaded, to make the poet conſonant to himſelf, we muſt re: d, 
as I have reſtored the text, 
On abje& Orts, 
i. e. on the ſcraps and fragments of things rejected and deſpiſed 
by others. THEOB. 
P. 664. I. 13. In bis cron change, or by ill officers, The 
ſenſe of whi. h is this, “ Either your maſter, by the change 
« of his virtuous nature, or by his officers abuſing the power 
« he had intruſted to them, hath done ſome things I could 
« with undone.” This implies a doubt which of the two 
was the caſe. Yet, immediately after, on Pindarus's ſaying, 
His maſter was full of regard and. honour,” he replies, 
« he is not doubted,” To reconcile this we ſhould read, 
In his own charge, or by ill officers, 
i. e.“ Either by thoſe under his immediate command, or 
under the command of his heutenants who had :baſed 
« their truſt,” Charge is ſo. uſual a word in Shakeſpeare, to, 
ſigniiy the forces committed to the truſt a commander, that 
I think it needleſs to give any inſtances, Wars. 
Ibid.) The arguments for the change propoſed are inſuffi- 
cient, Brutus conld not know whether the wrongs com- 
mitted were done by thoſe who were immediately under. the: 
command of Caſſius, or. thoſe under his officers, The an 
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ſwer of Brutus to the ſervant is only an act of arttul' civi- 
lity; his queſtion to Lucilius proves, that his ſuſpicion fill 
continued, Yet I cannot but ſuſpect a corruption, and 
would read, 
In his own change, or by ill offices. 

That is, either changing his inclination of himſelf, or by the 
ill offices and bad influence of others. Jokxs, 

P. 666. I. 6. Caf. That you bave <wrong'd me, &c.] This 
famous Quarrelling-ſcene, which has given riſe to ſo many 
imitations, (particularly, in the Maid's Tragedy ; Mr. Dry- 
den's alteration of Troilus and Creſſida; and his Don Sebaſ- 
tian ;) and which was receiv'd with ſo much applauſe, that 
it is ſpoken of in one of the preliminary copies of _ 4 to 
the firſt folio impreſſion of Shakeſpeare's works, 

Or till I hear a ſcene more nobly take, 
Than what thy half-ſword parlying Romans ſpake. 

Yet this ſccne feems to me to have been ſneer'd at by the 
feovordſmen in Beaumont and Fletcher's King and no King : as 
of late years it has met with a glancing attack, by way of 
banter, in a ſcene betwixt Peachum and Lockit in the Beg- 
gar's Opera. On the other hand, our Dryden had fo juſ 
an opinion of this fine ſcene, that he has made no ſcruple to 
prefer it to the quarre] of Agamemnon and Menelaus, in 
the Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides. The particular 
« pround-work, ſays he, which Shakeſpeare has taken, is 
« incomparably the beſt : becauſe he has not only choſen 
« two of the greateſt heroes of the age, but has likewiſe in- 
« tereſted the liberty of Rome and their own honours, who 
« were the redeemers of it, in the debate. *? Preface to 


Troilus and Creſfida. Txros,* 
L. 13. —ev'ry nice offence—] i. e. ſmall trifling offence, 
Wars. 


L. 24. Remember March, &c. 
What willain touch'd bis body, that did ſtab, 

| And not for juſtice ? The thought here is in- 
finitely noble; z yet by reaſon of the laconic brevity here re- 
preſented, it is obſcure, We muſt imagine Brutus ſpeaking 
to this effect, . Remember the ides of March, when we had 
c a cauſe in. hand, ſo great and ſanctified chat the moſt cor- 
« rupt men, intent only on the public, caſt aſide all private 


« regards, engaged in the cauſe of liberty, and ſtab'd for 
« juſtice: remember too, that this is but the ſame cauſe 
« continued: all corrupt and private motives ſhould be there- 
« fore neglected and deſpiſed.” This is the ſenſe, in which 
the dignity of the ſentiment, and the propriety of it to the 
caſe in hand, are altogether worthy the character of the 
ſpeaker, Wars.* 

Ibid.) What obſcurity Mr. Warburton can find in this 
paſſage, is hard to conceive : but, as near as I can gueſs, it 
maſt. be in this line; 

What villain touch'd him body, 
from which words, as I ſuſpect, Mr. Warburton thinks that 
it muſt be inferred ; that ſome of thoſe, who touch d bis bedy, 
were villains; and this, 1 ſuppoſe, is the intent and mean- 
ing of thoſe words in his expofition—— © the moſt corrupt 
men—&c.” ? But a reader of common ſenſe and common ate 
tention need not be told, that this Queſtion What villain, 
. &c,—? is ſo far from inferring This; that on the contrary 
it is a ſtrong way of denying that there were any ſuch among 
them, as were villains enough to ſtab for any cauſe except 
that of juſtice, . Canoxs,* 

P. 667. I. 2. I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 

Than ſuch a Roman.] The poets and common peo- 
ple, who generally think and ſpeak alike, ſuppoſe the dog 
bays the moon, out of envy to its brightnets ; an alluſion to 
this notion makes the beauty of the paſſage in queſtion : 
Brutus hereby infinuates a covert accuſation againſt his 
friend, that it was only envy at Cztar's glory which ſet 
Caſſius on conſpiring againſt him ; and ancient hiſtory ſeems 
to countenance ſuch a charge. Caſſius underſtood him in 
this ſenſe, and with much conſcious pride retorts the charge 
by a like inſinuation, 


Brutus, bay not me. WARE. 
L. 6. To bedge in me; —] That is, to limit my g uthority 
by your direction or cenſure. Jon Ns. 


L. 8. To make conditions. | That is, to know on what 
terms it is fit to confer the offices which are at my diſpoſal, 
Jouns, 
L. g. Goto; yu are not Caſſius. ] We are not 10 under- 
ſand this as 1 


Brutus hai ſaid, “ You are not un able 
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ſoldier, which would be wrangling on a childiſh queſtion 
beneath the character of Brutus, On the contrary, when 
Caſhus had made fo unbecoming a boaſt, Brutus, in his re- 


ply, only reproves him for degeneracy : And he could not do 


it in words more pathetic than in faying, “ You are not 
« Cajfus; i. e. You are no longer that brave, diſintereſted, 
« philoſophic C2ffius, whoſe character was made up of ho- 
« nour and patriotiſm ; but ore ſunk down to the impotency 
« and corruption of the times.” Wars, 
Ibid.) There is no danger of miſinterpretation, nor much 
need of expofitions. Caſſius had not ſaid he was an an able 


foldier, but a ſoldier whoſe longer experience made him more | 


able to make conditions, Jonxs. 
P. 668. J. 25. ———— than to wring 
From the hard bands of peaſants their vile traſh,) This 
is a noble ſentiment, altogether in character, and expreſſed 


in a manner inimitably happy. For to wring, implies both 
to get unjuſtiy, and to uſe force in getting: And bard band: - 


ſignify both the peaſant's great /abour and pains in acquiring, 
and his great unwillingneſs to quit his hold. Wars, 

P. 669. I. 10. Bru. I do not, till you practiſe them on me. 
But was this talking like Brutus? Cafhus complained. that 
his friend made his infirmities greater than they were, To 
which Brutus replies, not till thoſe infirmities were injuri- 
ouſly turned upon me. But was this any excuſe for aggra- 
vating his friends failings? Shakeſpeare knew better what 
was 51 for his hero to ſay, and certainly wrote and pointed 
the line thus, 

I do not. Still you practiſe them on me. 
i. e. I deny your charge, and this is a freſh injury done me. 
WAB. 

Ibid.) The true meaning, which will make all emenda- 
tion unneceſſary, is this; J do not look for your faults, 1 
only fee them, and mention. them with. vehemence, when 
you force them into my notice, by prattijing them on me. 

OHNS, 

L. 26. If that thou be'ſt a Roman, take it forth, &c.] But 
why is he bid to rip out his heart, if he were a R:man? 
There is no other ſenſe but this, If you hwe the courage 
ot a Roman. But chis is fa poor, and ſo little to the purpole, 
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that the reading may be ſuſtly ſuſpected. The occaſion of 
this quarrel was Caſſius's refuſal to ſupply the neceſſities of 
his friend, who charges it on him as a diſhonour and crime, 
with great aſperity of language. Caſſius, to ſhew him the 
injuſtice of accuſing him of avarice, tells him he was ready 
to expoſe his life in his ſervice ; but at the ſame time, pro- 
yoked and exaſperated at the other's reproaches, he upbraids 
him with the ſeverity of his temper, that would pardon no- 
thing, but always aimed at the life of the offender ; and de- 
lighted in his blood, though a Roman, and attached to him 
by the ſtrongeſt bonds of alliance; hereby obliquely infinu- 
2ting the caſe of Cæſar. The ſenſe being thus explained, it 
is evident we ſhould read, 
If that thou needſt a Romans, take it forth. 

i. e. if nothing but another Roman's death can ſatisfy the 
unrelenting ſeverity of your temper, take my life as you 
did Cæſar's. | Wars. 

Ibid.) 1 am not fatisfied with the change propoſed, yet 
cannot deny, that the words, as they now ſtand, require 
ſome interpretation. I think he means only, that he is fo 
far from avarice, when the cauſe of his country requires li- 
berality, that if any man ſhould wiſh for his heart, he 
would not need enforce his defire any otherwiſe, than by 


ſhewing that he was a Roman. Jouxs. 
P. 670. I. 20, and the remainder of the Scene, rejected by 
HANNMER. * 


P. 673.1. 11. I bave as much of this in art, as you,} i. e. I 
have as much of that aſſiſtance which Philoſophy affords as 
you have. Art for philoſophy. WAR. * 

P. 677. 1. 7. Thou! awake.) The accent is fo unmuſical 
and harſh, tis impoſſible the poet could begin his verſe thus. 
Brutus certainly was intended to ſpeak to both his other men; 
who both awake, and anſwer, at an inſtant. I read, 

Varro ! awake. | WAB. 

L. 23. - warn us—] To warn, ſeems to mean here the 
ſame as to alarm. Hanmer reads, 


They mean to wage us. Jones. 
P. 658. 1. 2. they could be content 
To wifit other _ a. ger down 
With fearful bravery ; thinking, by this face, &c.] The 
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wrong pointing deſtroys the ſenſe of this paſſage. Mr. Pope 
hach very properly corrected it thus, | 

————— they could be content 

To Wſit other places; and come down 

With tearful bravery, thinking by this face, &c. Rxvis.8 

P. 679. I. 4, 5, and 6, rejected by HAN u. 

L. 11. — Caſca—] Caſca ſtruck Cæſar on the neck, com. 
ing lite a degenerate cur bebind bim. Jon xs. 
IL. 21. — three and thirty wwaunds,] Thus all the editions 
implicitly z but I have ventur'd to reduce this number to thre 
and twenty from the joint authorities of Appian, Plutarch, 
and Suetonius : and, I am perſuaded, the error was not from 
the poet but his tranſcribers, THzos, 

P. 680. I. 25. ravens, crows and kites] A raven and 
a crow is the ſame bird of prey: the firft name taken from 
its nature; the other from its voice. We ſhould therefort 
read, 
| do raverous crows and kites : 

Beſides, this epithet denotes the circumſtances that make the 
ſpeaker conſider them as birds of men. WAI.“ 
P. 681.1. 13. The very laſt time ve ſhall ſpeak together. 

What are you then determined to do ?] i. e. I am reſolved 

in ſuch a caſe to kill myſelf, What are you determined of? 
Wars. 

L. 20. —arming myſelf with patience, &c.] It is evident 

that, between theſe words and the foregoing, a ſentence is 

dropped out to this effect © (on the contrary, true courage is 

ſeen in the) arming myſelf with patience, &c.“ As the text 
ſtands at preſent, the two different ſentiments of diflike and 
approbation are run together, as parts related to one _—_ 
ARB. 

Ihid.] Dr. Warburton thinks, that in this ſpeech ſome- 
thing is loſt, but there needed only a parenthefis to clear it, 

The conſtruction is this; 1 am determined to act according 

to that philoſophy which directed me to blame the ſuicide of 
Cato, arming myſelt with patience. | Jon xs. 

P. 686. |. 4. Friends, I ove more tears 

To this dead man.] This paſſage (but why, I know 

not) ſeems twice to have been ſneer'd at in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Knight of the burning Peſtle, Luce crying over 
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Jaſper, her ſweetheart, ſuppos' d dead, ſays; 
Good friends, depart a little, whilſt 1 take 
My leave of this dead man, that once I lov'd. 
And maſter Humphry, before, ſays to Luce, 
I care not at what price; for, on my word, it 
Shall be repaid again, although it coſt me 
More than I'll ſpeak of now.— Tarzosp,* 
L. 7. — ard to Tharſus ſend his body,] Thus all the editi- 
ons hitherto, very ignorantly. But the whole tenor of hit- 
tory warrants us to write, as I have reſtor'd the 9 Tbaſſos. 
HEOB., 
L. 24. — being Cato's ſon,] i. e. worthy of him. Wazs, 
L. 26. Luc. Only I yield to die; 
There is ſo much, that thou wilt kill me ftraight z] 
This laſt line is unintelligible ; the reaſon of which is the lots 
of the preceding. For by the circumſtances I collect, that 
the reply of the ſoldier to the words, Only I yield to die, is 
wanting; which circumſtances may lead us too to the diſco- 
very of what that reply was; and reciprocally by that reply 
to the recovery of the ſenſe of this unintelligible line. I 
think then it appears probable, that when Lucihus had ſaid, 
Only I yield to die; the ſoldier, by a very natural curioſity, 
pertinently demanded, « Whether there was yet much re- 
fiftance on the part of the enemy?“ To which Lucilius, 
who had a mind to die, as pertinently anſwer'd, 
There is ſo much, that thou wilt kill me ſtraight 
i. e. ſo much reſiſtance ſtill on foot, that thou wilt chooſe to 
rid me out of the way, that thou may'ſ go, without the 
embarras of priſoners, to the aſſiſtance of thy friends who 
ſtill want it. Wars. 
Lid.] Dr. Warburton has been much inclined to find /a- 
cunæ, or paſſages broken by omiſſion, throughout this play, 
| think he has been always miſtaken. The ſoldier here ſays, 
Veld, or thou dieſt. Lucilius replies, I yield only on this con- 
dition, that I may die; here is ſo much gold as thou ſeeſt in 
my hand, which I offer thee as a reward for ſpeedy death. 


What now is there wanting ? OHNS, 
P. 687. I. 3. Tl tell the nexvs—)] The old copy reads, 
I'll tell chere news, — _ Jou xs. 


P. 688. I. 27. Faretuel to thee, Strato, Countrymen,] Thus 
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has this paſſage all along been abſurdly pointed, to the praiſe 
of our intelligent editors. I had corrected it long ago: but 
am, notwithſtanding, to make my acknowledgments to an 
anonymous gentleman, who unknowingly concurr'd with me; 
and advis d the correction of the pointing, as it is now re- 
formed, by letter. Tu OB.“ 

Did.] Thus the modern editions, I think, rightly. The 
old folio reads, 

Farewel to thee, to Strato, countrymen. Jou xs. 


OF this tragedy many particular paſſages deſerve regard, 
and the contention and reconcilement of Brutus and Caſſius 
is univerſally celebrated; but I have never been ſtrongly agi- 
tated in peruſing it, and think it ſomewhat cold and unaffect- 
ing, compared with ſome other of Shakeſpeare's plays ; his 
adherence to the real ſtory, and to Roman manners, ſeems 
to have impeded the natural vigour of his genius. Jonxs. 
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Ds. JOHNSON AND MR. CAPELL. 
Dr, ſon x so. Mr, CAT ELI. 
P. 387. I. 2 or and 
81 8go to meet to meet with great 
9 1 come 
10 2 WITCH. "Ad. 
388 11 long 5 
17 was is 
389 9 Macbeth brave Macbeth 
14 redoubled doubly redoubled 
390 9 Kill iſe hill 
12 death preſent death 
394 2 his 
399 that which that's what 
406 21 well very well 
28 kind kindeſt 
408 4 found ſure 
409 16 They That they 
412 19 took took up 
413 13 ag = _ he did 
414 1 
41 1 Macduff ; Ip 
416 25 Macs, — | 
419 4 
7 * Ss | 
422 7 Now 
Vox. V. Pax II. x 


FFARTIATIONS 


Dr. Jonnson. 
P.4221, 14 True—known 


Mr. CApEII. 
— known to us 


423 9 one one, my liege 
425 9 both worlds diſ- the fame of things disjoint, 
joint, and all both the worlds 
things 
427 7 Then 
13 Fleance good Fleance 
428 18 of of the 
429 13 hear't hear thee 
431 7 gentle gen'ral 
432 31 Good A kind good 
436 ö king upon holy king on 
15 of war 
437 3 Twice Thrice 
441 24 air hair 
445 1 do do now 
21 God Now God 
446 2 worſe leſs 
447 10 deſerve diſcern 
16 I crave But 1 ſhall crave 
449 27 ſeeming teeming 
459 22 Oh 
451 17 warranted unwarranted 
453 19 and make make our 
29 catch latch | 
26 What, all? — | 
2 duſty ſtudy 
9 My gracious Gracious my | 
46s Brave Worthy } 
46 — is he he is 5 
469 16 peers pearls 
23 Thanes My Thanes ; 
ERRATA rn MACBETH. 
P. 395. I. 25, read, favorr, P. 399. I. 17, read, Lay. 5 


of 406. 1. 2, read, FLEAN ex. 407. I, 1 , or art 


Q. 
vo 
title £'t-© 


CORIOLANUS. 


Dr. Jou xsox. 
p. 474 l. 15 did it 


476 
478 
479 
482 
485 
490 
492 
495 
496 


498 
499 


501 
502 
505 
$507 
508 


510 


515 
$17 


518 


519 
521 
$22 


5v3 


16 partly 
8 ſcale't 
17 worſt 
24 Who thrives 
21 whom 
would—where 
10 you herd of 
1 honours 
31 Leſs for 
11 from all 
21 Sentries 
19 been 
16 beheld 
19 camps, as 
20 made 
4 poor 
14 Embarrments 
$ adjourn 
25 one too 


between l. 7 and 8, 


18 poſture 
28 ſee 

1 Nor all's this 
2 For 

3 when 

7 Pray 

15 would 
22 would 
21 is 

14 cap 

2 voucher 


Mr. CayELL. 


did it partly 


ſtaleꝰ t 
firſt 


which 

ſnould wherein 
you ! Herds of 
hours 

Leſter 


centuries 


alſo been 


_ upheld 


courts and 
made all 
moſt poor 


Embankments 


rejourn 
two 


In honour follows now, Co» 


riolanus ; 
action 
now ſee 
Now all's his 
When 
then 
Pray you, go 
ſhould 
ſhould 
is, fir 
hat 
voices 


© = SA ˙—˙[——— —— —— — - - — 


CARUATIDOV SS, 


| Dr. JonnsoN, 
P. 524 Il. 6 change 


52 
52 
527 
531 


332 


533 
536 


537 


338 
539 
540 


542 


$544 


548 
549 


551 
552 
$53 
554 
557 
558 


4 cap 
17 ſued-for 
5 Nay 
9 guided—own 
23 we 
30 ſeek 
21 he 
22 Then vail your 
ignorance 
25 Let them have 
cuſhions by you 
13 worthy—yoices 
14 aſſur d 
1 Tribunes 
2 Sicinius 
8 nam' d 
2 Tribunes 
17 Help 
22 Come 
17 be ſure on't 
30 Ste. 
22 The 
26 Let 
10 call 
1 5 Becauſe 
18 though 
20 allowance 
11 Which 
13 have 
x word 
11 you 
1 him, 
17 that 
1 but | 
20 Mother - wot 
21 you 
1 come, 


Mr. Car E11. 


then change 
hat 
unſued- for 


as guided—own true 
they 


ſought 
th 


ey 

Let them have cuſhions by 
you, 

Then vail your ignorance. 


worthier— voices 

well aſſur' d 

Tribunes to the people 
good Sicinius 

choſe 


good Tribunes 


Help, help 
Nay, come 
ſure, out 
MEN. 
Nobly the 
Why, let 
adopt 
Becauſe that now 
but 
alliance 
Hu 

ve, *tis rea 
worth * 


us 
that I know «- 

not | 

My mother—wot well 

we 

come, come, 


AA IATA 


Dr. JoansoN. 
p. 560 l. 19 have lovers left hate loves upon 


Mr. Carzii. 


20 enemy's enemy 
562 23 yet — 
564 9 to me 
568 4 ſleepy afleep 
18 he makes do we make 
between l. 26 and 27, Ba u. Hall, (ir, 
28 is ſir, is 
569 13 Live Live, live 
572 14 that you that 
23 ſeemingly ſmilingly 
24 Are Are only 
32 his for his 
576 2 Sir But, fir 
12 whether whether 'twas 
To Tho' he 
577 21 leaſt leſs 
578 28 Yet Say it be ſo, yet 
579 p blood our blood 
25 Unleſs Unleſs from 
581 4 of the on the 
582 4 but by 
14 our your 
232 remiſſion my remiſſion 
24 poi ſon priſon 
583 20 I've I ftill have 
584 6 embaſſie embaſſies 
586 17 thing things 
18 denial denials 
587 18 eminent evident 
588 1 mine too on mine 
589 17 down | 
590 5 Let But let 
10 too was moy'd was mov'd with it 
593 8 our your 
594 20 and free 
32 make end 
598 9 couſin couſin Marcus 
| 11 Peace Peace, ho 


VARIATIONS, 


'ERRATA IN CORIOLANUS, 


P. 474. I. 29, read, were fo, P. 484. I. 3, read, 'tis bent, 
P. 515. 1. 7 read, Mx. P. 517. I. 2, read, an pierce. 
P. 527. 1. 6, real, impediment. P. 529. l. 20, read, ſufferances. 
P. 539. Il. 23, read, bolp. P. 504. I. 15, read, do conteſt. 
P. 565. 1. 27, read, finger. P. 566. I. 29, read, the troth, 
P. 571. I. 8, read, probable, L. 27, read, have bolp. 
P. 585. 1. 29, read, I boſp. 


JULTYUS--CASAR 


Dr. Jon x sow. Mr. Carr. 


P. 603 I. 1 Marullus 


Murellus [thro the play.] 


16 ſoals fouls 
619 1 heav'n has nature hath 
620 30 In favours Is favour'd 
621 for for, Cinna 
62g 26 hard hatred 
622 7 conſort . comfort 
635 were are | 
636 27 laſt—ſtatue to—ſtatue, Decius. P 
639 23 might heart P, 
640 2 $ fear fear may chance. 
647 18 exempt from no ſtrength of 
643 21 hart heart 
649 26 due true 
653 18 ſhall ſhall now 
654 11 bleſt moſt bleſt, 
r 2 PLE R. If 
22 Maſters my maſters 
32 begins begins again 
656 17 Yea Nay 
28 It I 
660 that this 


18 Octavius 


Sir, Octavius 


VARIATION Ss. 


Dr. Jon xsoN. ä Mr. CArEII. 
P. 661 1. 2 unluckily unlucky 
664 13 change charge 
666 3 do—man do you——man, Lucilius, 
667 19 O Gods O ye Gods 
672 24 Cicero Ay, Cicero 
674 between l. 28 and 29, Cas. Good night, my lord. 
Bx v. Good night, good bro- 
ther, 
676 20 Then Well, then 
679 1 they you 
680 20 foremoſt former 
682 24 were are 
683 9 higher thither 
14 Now Sirrah 
635 1 What Why 
687 1 not not, ſir 
689 27 good ——— 
690 1 lord maſter 


p. 6og: I. 14, read, wwhe'r. P. 681. I. 1, read, pive up the. 
P. 683. I. 1, read, fire. 8 


ERRAT A 1s JULIUS SAR. 


